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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The object of thi^ book is to give a connected view of the 
Critical Philosophy, showing the relations of the three 
Critiques to each other, and to the other works of Kant 
which may be regarded as illustrations or developments of 
his main argument. The first part, on the Critique of 
Pure Reasori, deals with the same subject as my former 
work, entitled The Philosophy of Kant, but, except in a 
few passages, it is not a reproduction of it. Since the date 
of its publication, many important contributions to the 
study of Kant have been made in Germany and other 
countries. I wish especially to express my indebtedness 
to the writings of Dr. Vaihinger, Benno Erdmann, Cohen, 
Paulsen, Arnoldt, Stadtler, Staudinger, and Riehl ; also of 
the late Professor Green and Professor Watson. In particular. 
Dr. Erdmann’s publication of the Rejlexionen Kant's has 
thrown much new light on the development of the Kantian 
philosophy, and Dr. Vaihinger’s acute statement of the 
n;iain Kantian wTroplai in his Commentary is full of instruc- 
tion ‘and suggestion for every student. I have sometimes 
given references to these and other writers ; but often I 
have found it impossible to recall or to’ trace what I owe 

to them, and must content myself in the main with this 

general acknowledgment of my obligations. I also owe 

much to the criticisms of my former book by various 

writers, particularly by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, by ,Mr. 
Balfour, and by Dr. Vaihinger; and I have attempted to 
meet them by giving a more careful and accurate statement 
•f Kant’s argument, and a fuller and more thorough estimate 
a f ii^ts bearing and value. In this way I have been led. 
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among other things, greatly to extend and modify my 
view of the Principles of Pure Understanding. 

The most important cause of the changes made in my 
former representation of the Kantian doctrine has, however, 
been the continued study of Kant himself, carried on mainly 
with the view of tracing out the connexion of his different 
works. For the very attempt to treat the Kantian philosophy 
as a whole, and to show its unity and the method of its 
development, made it necessary to restate the argument of 
the first Critique. Thus, in the chapter on the Postulates 
of Empirical Thought, I have entered at considerable length 
into the alterations made in the second edition of the Critique, 
and I have endeavoured to discover their causes. In doing 
so, I came to the conclusion that these alterations are 
important, not, as has been maintained by Schopenhauer 
and others, because they show a tenderlcy in Kant to recoil 
to the point of view of the ordinary common sense Realism 
from an ideali.stic position similar to that of Berkeley ; but 
because they indicate his progress towards an Idealism in 
which the subjectivity of Berkeley’s theory is corrected. 
Here, in fact, we have one indication among others that, as 
< Kant advanced with his work, the ultimate results of it came 
more clearly within his view, and even had a certain reactive 
. effect on his conception of the earlier parts. Yet, on the 
other hand, we have to remember that the work of Criticism 
was from the first conceived by Kant as a whole, though in 
: its execution it was divided into a number of separate 
, Critiques. The effect of this was apparently to give undue 
I prominence to special questions, and to hide for a time their 
! relation to other elements in the great problem which Kant 
; had set himself to solve. This concentration upon a particular ' 
I point has even at 'times affected Kant’s own point of view, 

I producing a verbal contradiction between the statements 
j which he mad^' at different stages of his work. But, in 
! spite of such ‘iiiconsistencies, and of the reservations and 
) cautions with which he surrounds himself at every step in 
I his progress, I have attempted to show that there is an 
I unbroken continuity in the movement of Kant’s thought, 

I and that the lesson of his philosophy as a whole is definite 
i, and self-consistent. — 
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That lesson, however, he did not himself fully understand. 
He suffered for his position as the discoverer of a new way 
of dealing with the problems df philosophy. * He had often 
to invent his own language, or to use old terms in new 
senses ; or, rather, we might ,say, he had to carry his 'readers 
through a series of changes which collectively amounted to 
a complete revolution of thouglit, and in doing so, he had 
again and again to strain the^ language of a doctrine already 
received to make it express a new idea. Urged forward by 
‘a» strong tendency to the ideal, and by an original power 
of speculative ’ insight which was continually fertile of new 
views of truth, and ’held back by a mind deeply imbued 
"^ith the spirit of a sceptical age and carefully trained in 
the school of Newtonian science, Kant had a harder struggle 
with himself than he could possibly have had with any 
critic or opponent of his philosophy. And, while he 
expressed th2 result of his thought at each stage of its 
development in the words that seemed most suitable, he 
seldom turned back to compare them with what he had 
I said before. It might, without much risk of contradiction, 
ibe contended that he never repeated himself without intro- 
jducing some new modifying thought, which somewhat 
I changed the aspect of his previous statements. To under- 
stand him, therefore, is not simply to combine different 
texts which exhibit the different aspects of an unchanged 
(thought. It is to detect a consistent stream of tendency 
* which, through all obstruction, is steadily moving in one 
idirection ; to discern the unity of one mind which, througli 
*alj changes of form and expression, is growing towards a 
; more ‘complete consciousness of itself. 

In trying to discharge the task of a critic of Kant, it is 
difficult not to seem “ as if we were impertinently trying to 
‘ pull his work to pieces,’” (as Green remarked in relation 
to his own criticism of Locke), or to be ungratefully seeking 
an easy victory over him from the vantage-ground of a later 
time — a vantage-ground which he himself has helped^ to 
provide for us. But, as Goethe has said, the main homage 
which a gre^t man exacts from those who follow him is the 
ever-renewed attempt to understand him. And no one 
recognises that progress in speculative philosophy is a 
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progress to self-consciousness, and that such progress always 
involves a conflict between the conscious and the unconscious, 
even in the rfiinds of thosfc who are its most prominent 
representatives, will fail to dee that the only valuable 
criticisrii is that which turns what is latent in the thought 
of a great writer against what is explicit, and thereby 
makes his works a stepping-stone to results which he did 
not himself attain. It was those who stoned the prophets 
that built their sepulchres. Those who really reverenced 
them, showed it by following the spirit derived from them 
to new issues. ' * 

f 

One of the most difiicult of the minor points which an 
English commentator on Kant has to decide is the question 
of the translation of technical terms. In most cases, owing 
to the different genius of the language, only a compromise 
is possible. This difficulty is found even in the most general 
word, used by Kant for any mental modification whatever 
the word Vorstelhaig. The term “idea” was employed in 
this sense by Locke and most English writers on philosophy 
till a recent date, and it seemed better to continue this usage 
than to adopt any such formal term as ‘ representation ’ or 
‘presentation.’ The main objection is that the term ‘idea’ 
is employed by Kant himself for another purpose, with 
distinct reference to its original use by Plato. In this latter 
sense, wherever there was any need of making the distinc- 
tion, I have printed Idea with a capital letter. Sometimes 
I have found it convenient to translate V orstelluug by the 
word ‘ Consciousness.’ Ansc/tauung I have generally trans- 
lated by ‘ Perception,’ rarely by ‘ Intuition,’ as the terp 
Intuition seems in English to carry with it associations 
which are misleading. Sometimes I have used ‘ Pure' 
Perception,’ where? the context seemed to require it. VVahr- 
nehmung I have translated by ‘ Sense-perception,’ wherever, 
as in the discussion of the Anticipations of Sense-perception, 
it seemed necessary to call attention to its contrast with 
Anschauung. For Begriff I have invariably used ‘ Con- 
ception.’ 

In ‘quoting the Critique of Pure Reason, I. have given 
references to the pages of Kant’s first and second editions 
as A and B. In most of the German editions and in Brqf 
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Max Muller’s translation of the Critique, the paging cf one 
or other of these editions is given. In quoting from Kant’s 
other works I have referred to, the editions both of Rosen- 
kranz and Hartenstein as R ,and H. 

The proofs of the whole of this book have been read by 
Professor Jones, of the University College of North Wales, 
and a considerable part of them, by Mr. John S. Mackenzie, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. To both of these gentlemen 
I have to express my obligations for numerous valuable 
' ^ggestions and criticisms. 

University of Glasgow, 

August^ 1889 . 
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INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER 1 

llHE IDEA OF CRITICISM 

HE present age may be characterised as the Age of 
Criticism, a criticism to which everything is 
obliged to submit. Religion, on the ground of its sacred- 
ness, and Law, on the ground of its majesty, not 
uncommonly attempt to escape this necessity. But by 
such efforts they inevitably awaken a just suspicion of the 
soundness of their foundation, and they lose all their claim 
to the unfeigned homage paid by reason to that which has 
shown itself able to stand the test of free inquiry.” 

What is meant by Criticism in these w'ords of Kant, and ,, 
what reason had Kant for regarding Criticism as specially 
•the characteristic of his own age? Not unfrequenth^ the 
term “Criticism ” is applied to a process which has scarcely 
any rule 6r principle, a process which consists simply in 
raising manifold objections from any poi^it of view that 
may suggest itself to the theory or doctrine criticised. 

Such criticism may have a certain relative value because 
it awakens the mind from an attitude of passive reception 
and stimulates it to play freely round the subject in hand. 

But it is not a scientific process. It has no definite 
standard of judgment which it consistently applies. Hence 
its use is to prepare for a better method; and if it does 
not make way for guch a method, it soon passes into a 
sophistry which can prove or disprove anything, just 
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because it has no principle to which it steadfastly adheres. 
It is criticism without a criterion^ ^and in the end it throws 
light upon nothing, except perhaps upon the mind of the 
critic. Even upon this it throws light only in so far as it 
enables us to penetrate to the unconscious presuppositions 
on which his judgments are leased. 

Dogmariim Kant Undoubtedly meant something quite different 

from this w'hen he called his own age the age of Criticism, 
and when he spoke of his own Critique as carrying out the 
work of the age to its legitimate resiilt in the proyince of 
philosophy. What he meant we may best understand if 
we consider how he opposes Criticism to two other forms of 
Philosophy, Dogmatism and Scepticism.* “ Dogmatism,” 
he declares, “ is the positive or dogmatic procedure of 
reason w'ithout previous criticism of its own faculty ; " 
i.e., it is a system which is produced in the direct effort to 
understand and interpret the world — the effort of a mind, 
which is as yet troubled by no scruples as to its own 
competence, or as to the efficiency of the methods and 
principles it uses. Such a mind, indeed, is generally 
unconscious of an^' method or principle whatever. It is 
too busy with its object to attend to itself. An early 
philosopher is described by Aristotle as looking up at the 
expanse of heaven, and declaring that “ all is one.” So 
by a direct effort of intuitive thought, the mind which as 
yet is troubled w’ith no doubts as to the possibility of 
knowledge, seizes upon some general principle that seems 
to be as wide as the universe itself, and uses it to explain, 
or to explain away, all appearances. Such immediate,, 
unhesitating action of the intelligence does not of necessity 
fail of a good result. Nay, it is to such action tha*t man’s 
first insight int,o the nature of things is always due. But 
it invariably, in the first instance at least, overshoots its 
mark. Lighting up one aspect of things with the vivid- 
ness of intuitive presentment, it leaves the other aspects 
in the shade. Grasping a principle of limited range, it 
applies that principle fearlessly to objects which it cannot 
explain, and which, therefore, it only serves to distort. 
Especially is this apt to be the case with minds of little 
originality which work by an impulse^ and on the lines of 
a thought which they have received from another. For 
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men of creative and original insight have generally a sense 
of the whole, a consciousness of the unity bf things, which 
restrains them from unseasonable applications of a prin- 
ciple, though theorelically they may have laid.it down 
without qualification or limitation. It is not from the 
Newtons or the Darwins thaf we get absolute mechanical' 
explanations of the universe, or scholastic schemata of the 
whole possibilities of animal existence. But there are 
many men of a high, though not the highest, order of 
’intelligence 'A'ho advartce unhesitatingly on any intellectual 
road. on which they have once set out, and are able to 
render great servi/:e to science so long as that road leads to 
anything, i.e., so long as they apply their method only to 
objects to which it is adequate. Yet it is often the fate of 
such men, by the very fearlessness and good faith with 
which they apply their key to everything, to awaken the 
• first doubt jvhether it can open every lock. Pressing on 
uijder what Goethe called the “ daemonic ” influence of 
the idea that possesses them, they try to bring every region 
of existence under its sway, until the cotnmon intelligence 
refuses to follow' them in their Procrustean treatment of 
facts. Thus the consciousness that a principle is not 
universal arises out of the very attempt to universalise it, 
and it is well if the recoil of thought dqes not awake 
scepticism as to its value and truth even within its own 
limited sphere. 

The direct dogmatic or uncritical use of the under- 
standing is sure at some point to find itself checked and 
thwarted by the nature of things. For the simple prin- 
ciples which first present themselves for the explanation 
of the \vorld are necessarily imperfect and one-sided. If 
they explain phenomena, it is only within a limited range, 
and when they are extended beyond that range they come 
into contradiction with facts and even with themselves. 
The category which forms a sufficient guide so long as it 
is applied to the investigation of one definite part of the 
world or one definite phase of reality, is found inadequate 
when it is employed as a universal principle. Hence, 
one-sidedness here calls forth an opposite one-sidedness 
there, dogmatism is met by an opposite dogmatism, and in 
the interminable controversy which arises between the 
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champions of apparently opposed but really complemen- 
tary ideas, eacn finds that the-»harp dialectic which he 
directs against his opponent is retorted upon himself. 
Besides,, even apart from its being assailed in this way 
from without, a half-truth is its own Nemesis. A one- 
sided dogmatism has the opposite dogmatism latent in ' 
itself. It needs only to be devek)ped and it destroys itself. 
A part setting itself up as a whole, an abstraction claiming 
to be a complete reality, is in contradiction even with 
itself; and this contradiction in th^ end must be fatal to' 
it. Thus the ancient dialectic gave thfc coup de grace to 
the theory that “ all is one," (which was interpreted so as 
to deny the reality of all difference,) when it showed that 
absolute unity is no unity at all, or that unity means 
nothing except in relation to difference. 

•0 The first effect of the failure of Dogmatism is naturally 
the rise of Scepticism. The conflict of opposite dogmas* 
produces a sense of hopelessness, and even, it may be# a 
conviction that “ whatever can be asserted may with equal 
reason be denied.*^ Such scepticism may be of a deeper 
or of a shallower nature. It may be only that superficial 
doubt which is the result of observing many differences of 
opinion, and listening to much argument on either side. 
It may be the,.sophistic consciousness that a plausible case 
may be made out for anything or against anything. Or 
finally it may be the deeper scepticism of a reasoned 
despair of knowledge, arising out of the consciousness that 
every dogmatism has latent in it an opposite dogmatism, 
and that the contradiction which it encounters from jts 
opponent is only the recoil of its own logic, upon itself.. 
It is especially this last kind of scepticism to which Kant 
refers when he speaks of the sceptics as “ those nomads of 
the intellectual world who will not permit any steady culti- 
vation of the soil.” Such scepticism, as Bacon said, is itself 
a dogmatism; “ Ephecticus wcaraX^^lav dogmatisavit.” 
T^ sceptic seeks rest in negation, in the conviction that 
no truth can be reached. He endeavours to make his mind 
content itself with its subjective certitude of itself, and to 
repel as slavery every objective belief. In this sense the 
ancient Sceptics used the 'proverb tl^at “*he who shuns 
suretyship is sure,” interpreting it to mean that he who 
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has committed himself to nothing, who rests his faith and 
trust on nothing either inteliectually or ntorally, but falls 
back upon the bare consciousness of himself, is thereby 
raised above all disappointment or vexation. “ Ich habe 
meine Sache auf Nichts gestellt ” is the wise man’s motto. 

Is such scepticism self-conSistent, or is it vexed with a' The Sceptic a 
contradiction like the dogmatism it opposes? Kant 
maintains that the latter is the truth, and that scepticism, 
like dogmatism, carries in it the principle of its own 
refutation. It must db so, because, as already said, it is 
only .another kind -of dogmatism. When it stops short at 
a negative result. and refuses to turn its weapons against 
itself, it is guilty of the very inconsequence, of which it 
accuses its enemy. It is really as a dogmatist that the 
sceptic is strong against dogmatism : it is only as asserting 
some principle which is common to the contending parties, 

•that he is ^ble to show that they refute each other. For 
a .purely negative position is an impossibility : even a 
question involves an assumption ; even a doubt, still more 
a negative conviction, must have a •positive certainty 
behind it. If I say that all I know is appearance and that 
I do not, and cannot, know the reality which is beyond 
appearance, I must have some positive reason for the 
distinction which I make between appearance and reality ; 

I must have some criterion of the latter which enables me 
to deny its unity with the former. If I say that I am 
conscious of myself and my ideas but not of objects, I 
assume the reality or possibility of objects independent of 
my thought, and also that I can sever the consciousness 
of myself from the consciousness of these objects. 
x\bsolute scepticism thus destro)^s itself. The Sceptics 
themselves said that it was a medicine which purged out 
itself as well as the disease, but they did not recognise the 
force of their own saying. For a scepticism that recognises 
its own inconsistency has at the same time -recognised 
that it is impossible to rest in scepticism; or in other 
words, that scepticism ends in disclosing a fundamental 
belief in relation to which it is impossible to be sceptical. 

If the first work of scepticism is to carry us beyond 
opposite dogmatism?, the last work is to disclose the basis 
of truth on which after all it, as well as they, must rest. 
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But when it takes this last work in hand, it has ceased in 
the proper seilse to be scepticism, and has become 
Criticism. 

This last statement may be illustrated by a remarkable 
expression of Kant. “ Scepticism,” he says, “ would have 
been a useful regress, if it h4d gone back over the ground 
traversed by the dogmatists to the point where their 
wanderings began.” ^ Criticism is a deeper kind of 
scepticism, which does thus go back to the beginnings of 
our thought — or at least to a point 'logically Tprior to that*^ 
at which the opposite dogmatic systems' diverge from. each 
other — and so gets into the straight road again. In other 
words, its aim is to bring the controversy to an end by 
detecting its sources and presuppositions. For in every 
controversy there must be some ground common to the 
controversialists, little as they may recognise it themselves. 
If this were not so, assertion and denial, f-attack and* 
defence, would be equally unmeaning. And the value of 
scepticism is just this that, while using the arguments of 
each of the partie? to refute the other, it suggests that the 
question at issue has certain presuppositions without the 
examination of which it cannot be decided. To put 
the same thing from another point of view, every great 
conflict of thought, such as that between the Ionics and 
the Eleatics, or between the Platonists and Aristotelians, 
or between the Stoics and the Epicureans, or again in 
modern times between the school of Locke and the school 
of Leibniz, is really due to the fact that opposite but 
complementary aspects or elements of a truth are taken fpr 
absolutely contradictory views of that truth. Such contro-. 
versies arise out of the attempt to settle by a simple “ yes ” 
or “ no ” questions which cannot be thus simply answered. 
Hence each answer involves an absurdity and is open to an 
irresistible attack from the other side, and that disputant 
will be victorious who can secure the attack and force his 
opponents to act on the defensive. Meanwhile the sceptic 
draws the conclusion that truth is unattainable, or, to put 
it in Kantian language, that the question involves an 
insoluble “ antinomy ” of reason. The true interpretation 
of the facts is, however, different. A dogmatism is an 
^ R. i. 492 ; H, viii, 523. 
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attempt to explain the whole universe by a principle which 
applies only to a fragment or phase l>f it, while the 
opposite dogmatism denies that that principle has any 
validity whatever, and puts an opposite principle in its 
place. Finally the resulting scepticism is sifnply the 
unlimited rejection of both^the opposite dogmas. But if 
this is so, it becomes obvious that all the combatants are 
fighting within a closed arena where no conclusive victory 
can be gained. The only way to put an end to the dispute 
fs to break through the narrow conditions under which it 
has been’ carried pn. And it is just this which Criticism 
seeks to do. In other words, its aim is to penetrate to 
the principle which underlies the controversy, to discover 
the more comprehensive conception which puts each of 
the opposing theories in its place as an element of the 
truth. This is a process which combines dogmatism and 
. scepticism,^ yet is different from either. It is dogmatic, 
ip so far as it recognises the partial truth of each of the 
dogmatic theories ; sceptical, in so far as it limits each to 
a part; and dogmatic again, in so far^as it discovers the 
unity which is manifested in their difference and relative 
opposition. It limits the validity of secondary principles 
which have been supposed to be primary and universal, 
by searching out some prior truth which i§ the condition 
of their relative validity. It is thus at once regressive 
and progressive, or rather, it is regressive in order to be 
progressive. It goes back to a principle of unity pre- 
supposed in the division of opposite schools, in order to 
reach forward to a comprehensive idea in which their 
difference is reconciled. 

Criticism! then, in the highest sense of the word, Philo.sophical 
essentially involves an effort to get beyond the sphere in 
which a controversy is carried on, and to throw new light 
upon it from a point of view which is above that of either 
of the disputants, though it is also a point o’f. view' which 
both the disputants tacitly acknowledge. That is a true 
criticism which lifts a subject into the region of principle, 
and so frees it from the mere attack and rejoinder of 
ordinary controversy. A critical philosophy, in the sense 
of Kant, goes beyond this only in so far as it is an attempt 
to reach principles, which are prior not only to a particular 
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controversy, but to all controversy. As he describes it, it 
is a “ criticism df the very faculty of knowledge,” the aim 
of which ,is to determine the most general conditions of 
the knowable. 

It is obvious that of all that is knowable we must be able 
to predicate whatever is involved in its being knowable, 
and that such predicates will takp precedence of all others, 
and will determine or limit the sense in which they are to 
be understood. From this point of view, therefore, there 
seem to be certain assertions which wie may ms^ke in regard 
to the world and to every object in it,„ independently of 
its being actually known, — assertions which will not be 
altered or modified by any increase of our actual know- 
ledge, or by any change of our view of those particular 
objects w'hich w'e already know. “ The faculty of know- 
ledge ” in this sense is the presupposition of anything 
known; and the criticism of that faculty, if successfully, 
carried out, must lead to the establishment of principles 
which are universal, and which therefore can be used to 
determine the valine and place in a scheme of knowledge 
of all secondary principles. 

The problem thus set before us by Kant seems at first 
sight to be identical with that which Locke endeavoured 
to solve in his^ Essay on the Human Understanding. On 
consideration, however, we find that there is an important 
difference, the explanation of which may serve to throw- 
some light both on the nature of philosophical criticism 
and on the possibility of its object being attained. Locke 
conceives the question as one of Psychology. “ I 
thought,” he tells us, “that the first step towards satis- 
fying several inquiries the mind of man was ‘very 'apt to 
run into, was to take a view of our own understanding, 
examine our own pow-ers, and see to what things they 
were adapted. Till that was done, I suspected Ave began 
at the wrong* end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in 
a quiet and sure possession of truths that most concerned 
us, whilst we let loose our thoughts into the vast ocean 
of being, as if all that boundless extent were the natural 
and undoubted possession of our understanding, wherein 
nothing was exempt from its decisions, 6r escaped its 
comprehension. Thus men extending their inquiries 
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beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts wartder 
into those depths where, they can find nolsure footing, it 
is no wonder that they* raise questions and multiply 
disputes, which, never coming to any clear resolution, 
are proper only to continue and increase their doubts, and 
to confirm them at last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, 
were the capacities of our ^understandings well considered, 
the extent of our knowledge once discovered, and the 
horizon found which sets the bounds between the enlight- 
ened and dark parts of things, between what is and what 
is not corhprehensible by us, men would perhaps wfith less 
scruple acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of tlie one, and 
employ their thoughts and discourse with more advantage 
and satisfaction in the others.” ^ Locke, in fact, bids us 
examine our faculties in order that we may discover the 
nature and limits *of our knowledge, very much as we 
jnight exarnine a telescope in order to discover whether 
tl^ere was any flaw in its construction which might distort 
our vision of the objects seen through it, or any limitation 
of its range, which, beyond a given dist?,nce, might render 
it useless. Now, if this were the sense in which Kant 
bade us criticise our faculty of knowledge, it would not be 
unreasonable to object that we cannot examine the mind 
except with the mind, and that any defect, in the mind, 
which might hinder us from knowing other objects or 
from knowing them correctly, would equally hinder us 
from knowing the mind itself. To this, from a purely 
psychological point of view', there seems to be no answer 
Mind, as one of the objects of knowledge, in the sense in 
w'hich we contrast it w'ith matter, cannot be taken as the 
object the knowledge of w'hich is at the basis of all other 
knowledge. On the contrary, to understand mind in that 
sense implies that we already understand the material 
world. For man is a being who doubly presupposes 
nature, as he is a spirit which finds its organ in an animal 
body, and as it is in the system of nature that he finds the 

^ Essay, I. i. 7, 

^ if Psychology deals with mind as one object among others. Locke, no 
doubt, like Berkeley, goes on the supposition that the mind knows itself by direct 
introspection, and that the only difficulty is how it should look beyond itself. 
This view, which to some e«tent influences even Kant, will be fully discussed in 
Uhe sequel. 
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presupposition , and environment of his life. To base 
knowledge on "^ychology would, therefore, be to base it 
on what is its latest and most complex result. If we knew 
mind in this sense, we should not need to look for the 
principle on which knowledge is built, for we should 
already have attained every epd with a view to which such 
a principle is sought after, lif the copestone had been 
firmly and securely put on the temple of knowledge, we 
should not be searching for its foundations. 

difficulty arises from the twofold aspect fn 
Psychology? which mind presents itself, as at once ihe beginning and 
the end of knowledge. The thinking being is not merely 
an object in the known or knowable world, he is also a 
subject of knowledge, and it is only for such a subject 
that an object or a world of objects can exist. Hence we 
may speak of man’s knowing himself*in two ways : of a 
knowledge of himself in which he is regarded simply as. 
the self, the thinking subject which is implied in ^11 
objects of knowledge; and of a knowledge of himself as 
a human being, distinguished from other human beings 
from the animals and from nature in general, and standing 
in definite relations to each of them. With the latter 
kind of knowledge of himself, which is the subject matter 
of Psychology, Criticism, in the primary aspect of it, has 
nothing to do; for this knowledge of mind, as has been 
already said, is not the beginning, but rather the end, of 
science; and it cannot be used as a test or criterion for 
that which is more simple than itself. Criticism has to 
deal with the knowledge of mind only in so far as mind 
is presupposed in everything known or knowable; or, in 
other words, in so far as the principles which are involved 
in the relation jf objects to a conscious self are the latent 
presuppositions of all knowledge, the principles through 
which everything else must be known, and by means of 
which, ther<e*fore, every other kind of knowledge must be 
tried. Psychology is only interested in such inquiries in 
so far as the fact that a conscious being, as such, is a 
subject of knowledge, must essentially modify our view 
of his relation to all other objects in a world which cannot 
logically be considered as existing ,aparf from such a 
subject. 
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Now, leaving out of consideration |or the present 
certain inadequacies in Kant>’s statement, it is in the sense 
just explained that we must take his assertion that every 
philosophy is a dogmatism which does not begin with a 
criticism of our faculty of knowledge. For, as aforesaid, 
all knowable objects are in. necessary relation to a thinking 
subject; they are essentially objects-for-a-self : and this 
relativity makes it impossible to treat them as external to 
the consciousness of such a subject, or as things to which 
that consciousness is external, (as if objects merely 
happened to be in one world with certain beings capable 
of knowing them). From this point of view, mind is • 
not one thing and matter another : for if by mind we mean 
the conscious subject, such a subject is the presupposition 
of the material ancj spiritual worlds alike. Or, to put it 
otherwise, we cannot speak of things as qualified in them- 
*selves apart from the accident that makes them possible 
objects to a subject. They have from the first involved 
in them the characteristics in virtue of which I know them. 

They could never come into my conscioujness at all, unless 
they were from the first essentially related to conscious- 
ness. Mind does not condition them merely in the sense 
that thinking beings are part of the world of nature, and 
in that world externally act on other beings and things 
and are reacted on by them ; but in the sense that mind 
is the condition of there being such a world of related 
objects at all. For it is manifest that, if all existence has 
to be defined as existence for a thinking self, in bringing 
to. self-consciousness what is involved in this relation to 
a self, we arp not merely explaining the relation of matter 
and mind as two separate objects, but showing what are 
the preconditions of there being any objects or knowledge 
of objects at all. We are, in other words, going back to 
the beginning of knowledge, and at the same time of the 
known or knowable world, when we thus go' back upon 
ourselves. 

The defect of the Lockian or psychological theory of of . 

1 11 1 11 1 T y r . Psychological 

knowledge, then, may be thus stated. It treats the faculty cmicism. 
of knowledge merely as an attribute of certain beings in 
the world, by which they are characterised and dis- 
tinguished from other beings, so that, c.g., as weight is 
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the''attribute of ^ stone, thought is the attribute of man ; 
or, to use the 'famous saying, of Cabanis, “the brain 
secretes thought just as the liver secretes bile.” But such 
a view of the faculty of knowledge is essentially incon- 
sistent with the very possibility of knowledge. It implies 
that acts of the mind, by which we perceive and think of 
objects, are to be regarded as nothing more than states of 
the individual consciousness as such. But if that were 
the true account of them, the knowledge of objects through 
such states, would be obviously impossible.- For, how 
could the individual in the mere states* of his own bf^ing 
ever find a reason for saying anything about things which 
ex hy-pothesi are not such states? If minds are just one 
sort of real things in the world, and all the acts of know- 
ledge are merely expressions of their characteristic faculty, 
then they can know nothing but themselves. Knowledge, 
for them, must not only begin in psychology,, but it must* 
end there. To the being thus imprisoned in himseif, 
there would be no escape; or if, by a miracle, — such as 
is involved in th« “ occasional causes ” of Descartes or 
the pre-established harmony of Leibniz, — the ideas within 
should correspond with the objects without him, he could 
never know that they did so correspond. To take up the 
position of Locke, i.e., to regard the mind as a separate 
object and to treat its ideas and perceptions as mere 
subjective phenomena, which may be discussed apart from 
all question as to an objective world presented through 
them, is to assume the impossibility of knowledge. For 
if the mind could know itself and its operations apart from 
the knowledge of anything else, it would ipso jacto be 
shown to be a substance purely external to that world and 
incapable of kqowing it. In other words, it would be 
shown to be a mind whose development to self-conscious- 
ness did not imply, and which therefore could not by any 
possibility attain, any consciousness of a world outside of 
it. It would be imprisoned in itself, not in the sense of 
having an imperfect or distorted vision of the world 
through its own subjective states, but in the sense that it 
would' have no vision of the world at all. To make 
Psychology the prius of all other scjences, is, in other 
words, to say that there shall be no science but 
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Psychology. The principle of the LocMan criticisn! is 
such that it leaves us nothing to criticise. Its attempt 
to explain knowledge must become inevitably, what it did 
become with Hume, an attempt to explain how such a 
thing as knowledge could be imagined to exist. It is 
a criticism which leads back- Into scepticism. 

But, if it is impossible 'to take the mind as a separate 
existence outside of the rest of the known world, and, by 
examination of it, to secure a point of view from which we 
can look down upon bur consciousness of the world and 
criticise it : if we cannot, apart from knowledge, examine 
our means of knowing, — how then, it may be asked, can 
we criticise knowledge at all ? On what shall we take our 
stand in examining the process whereby we have acquired 
our experience and developed our present beliefs? Is it 
not absurd to speak of criticising our whole view of life — 
all that we call knowledge — when we cannot find any 
rrrgans of doing it except in that knowledge itself? Archi- 
medes could not move the world, because he could find 
no support for his lever outside of the -..orld itself. And 
it seems at first as if the idea of a criticism of knowledge 
in general contained a similar contradiction, the contra- 
diction, namely, of supposing that there is a point beyond 
consciousness, which yet consciousness can reach, and 
from which it can judge itself. 

Now in a sense it is true — and it is of the highest 
importance that we should recognise it — that we cannot 
get beyond the cycle of “ our own ideas.” We can never 
kqow' anything except as it is related to the conscious 
self within uf ; whatever we deal with, we are still dealing 
with our own consciousness of things. If anything is 
excluded by that, it is absolutely excluded, Of things in 
themselves, altogether out of relation to consciousness, if 
there are such things, we can know nothing.^ We could 
not criticise our consciousness of things except by a second 
consciousness, and why should this second consciousness 
have any more authority than that consciousness in which 
they were first presented to us? The intelligible world 
in this sense is a closed circle within which all things, 

' Whether Kant’s things in themselves are thus unrelated to consciousness we 
shall afterwards consider. 
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or 'dt least all things that are objects for us, are included, 
and to explain anything within ^this circle by reference to 
what is without it, is to use words to which no meaning 
corresponds. The knowable universe has no tortoise to 
rest on, no external handle by which it can be grasped. 
If any one, therefore, should.choose to direct a battery of 
scepticism against the reality oV possibility of knowledge, 
we cannot refute him, except by showing that the battery 
itself is planted within that very world of knowledge 
against which he pretends to direct it. ^ 

And in this is already involved the solution of the y/hole 
difficulty. There is, indeed, no possibility of finding any 
criterion of knowledge outside of knowledge itself, no 
possibility of rising to another kind of consciousness which 
commands or looks down upon our ordinary consciousness 
of the world. If we raise the question of the criterion in 
the way in which it was raised in the Stoic an(;l Epicureaq 
and also in some modern schools of philosophy; if, jn 
other words, we suppose consciousness as existing on 
the one side and^the object on the other, as independent 
things which can only externally act on each other; and 
if we ask how the mind, conscious primarily of its own 
affections as such and of them only, is to get beyond 
itself to apprehend the object, or where it is to find the 
criterion by which it may test whether any, and which, 
of its subjective ideas represent objective reality, the 
answer invariably must be the sceptical one, that no such 
criterion can be found. We have, in fact, made the 
problem insoluble by the very way in which we have 
stated it. For we have been asking for a criterion ‘tuithin 
the mind of that of which the one assumed charabteristic 
is that it is without the mind, in such a sense that it 
cannot come into any relation w'ith mind at all. On such 
a question, however, the true criticism is, not that the 
answer is Unattainable, but that the question itself is 
meaningless. The objects of which it speaks would cease 
to be what they are defined as being, if they could be 
known. Even to speak of them is to suppose a breach 
between intelligence and reality which cannot be healed, 
but which, for the same reason, could n6t be known to 
exist, could not even be spoken of, without an absurdity. 
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The question thus involves the same contradiction which 
has just been pointed out in absolute scepticism, t.e., the 
assertion of a point of view outside of the intelligible 
world from which doubt may be directed against it. 

But while it is impossible to find a criterion wtffcm 
our consciousness by which we may test its correspondence *e universal, 
with a world, which is supfiosed to be outside of that 
consciousness; nay while the idea of such a criterion 
involves a contradiction, this does not imply that It is 
impossible to find in our consciousness a criterion of the 
validity of knowledge of those objects which are present 
to that consciousness. For all our knowledge of par- 
ticular objects is based upon certain general principles, 
principles which flow from the nature of consciousness 
itself and its relation to objects in general. And if these 
principles are once brought to light, they may be used 
♦^o test and to correct oiir special ideas and beliefs. Thus, 
e.g., in all consciousness of the world, in the ordinary 
as well as in the scientific consciousness, we find it repre- 
sented as a unity, and even, with more or les^ definiteness, 
as a systematic unity. As it is one self to which all our 
consciousness is related, so it is as in one world — in one 
space and one time — that all objects of consciousness are 
present to us. And the things, beings, and .events of that 
world are, therefore, all conceived as standing in some 
kind of relation to each other. This, at first, may not 
appear to be true of the scientific cor" \/usness, because 
science is continually discovering new difficulties in the 
interpretation of facts, and these are continually leading 
it to tly; adoption of new theories. And it may not appear 
to be true of the -ordinary consciousness, because it makes 
little or no effort to interpret facts on general principles, 
but rather seems to take them as a confused mass of 
particulars, associating them just as they present them- 
selves in space and time in individual experience. But 
a clearer view makes us aware that the scientific conscious- 
ness is based upon a belief in law and order which is 
never disturbed by the difficulty of finding a definite place 
for particular phenomena, but sees in such difficulty only 
an occasion for remoulding certain of its subordinate 
views of nature in accordance with fixed general principles. 
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An'd as to the popular consciousness, it is just the scientific 
consciousness in an inchoate state, working in ignorance 
or at least without distinct* knowledge of the principles 
it uses, but none the less presupposing such principles 
in all its rough and ready interpretations of particular 
facts. Thus the categories of substance, of cause, and 
of reciprocal influence, are ^imbedded in the very gram- 
matical structure of language, which is itself a result of 
the unconscious working of reason ; and it is not difficult 
to show that the “ plain man ” uses them in every account 
of facts W'hich he gives to himself or to others, however 
little he may have reflected on therrl, and however incon- 
sistent or uncertain may be his application of them. They 
are the framework, so to speak, upon which his view of 
the w'orld is laid down, the forms according to which 
his intelligence acts in all its actjuisition of knowledge. 
And the man of science, with his canons of induction, 
by which he tries to discover or verify’ the true causes 
and interdependence of phenomena, does not essentially 
differ from the “ plain man ” in the principles by which 
he guides himself, but merely in the certainty and clear- 
ness of consciousness with which he applies them, 
deliberately employing - them for a foreknown purpose, 
instead of simply letting himself be led by them. But 
both to the scientific and to the ordinary consciousness, 
the world is one in its manifoldness, permanent in its 
changes, inter-related in its coexistences; and to both, 
this general consciousness of unity takes effect in special 
attempts to connect and explain particular things and 
events as causing or influencing each other in definite 
ways. When we realise what this means, we see* that it 
implies nothing less than this,— that all forms of rational 
consciousness are built on one plan, according to some 
ultimate principle of unity, which manifests itself in 
different ways of connecting phenomena in space and 
time as coexistent or successive, and which thus constitutes 
for each thinking being a world of objects and events, 
standing to each other and to the self that is conscious 
of them in definite and permanent relations. 

Now it is just here that Criticism seeks to find the 
standard by which to prove all things, the criterion by 
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which to test all ideas that present themselyes as know- 
ledge. If human experience is built on such general 
principles, criticism is possible; if it is not so built, then 
it is impossible. For in the latter case no principle, in 
view of which we could criticise our consciousness Of the 
world and of ourselves, could have more than a temporary 
and relative value. Criticis^, in other words, is based 
on the idea that below all special phases of knowledge, 
there is a general form of knowledge, or a general 
“schema,” — to^ borrow an expression from Kant, — which 
we carry along wdth us, and by means of which, all, 
even the least instructed of men, impart a kind of unity 
to their experience. Every self-conscious being has at 
least some rough tests of that w’hich he recognises as a 
fact; and when a new phenomenon presents itself, every 
such being is obliged In some way to find a place for it, 
give it a local habitation and a name, in relation to 
all o^her facts* in the one world of his consciousness. 
And this means that he has within him the general plan 
for a self-consistent natural system, and th^t he compels 
all things that claim to be real to take up a definite position 
in it. It is true, as already^ shown, that this plan may 
be, in a sense, unconscious; i.e., it may never be reflected 
on, or made an object of attention for itself, jt may reveal 
itself only in its effect, and not in the activity that produces 
it.^ Few know that the)'^ have it in their minds at all, 
and fewer still would be able to define or describe it. 
As in the case of language the consciousness of relations 
shows itself in grammatical structure long before these 
relation^j are named or thought about for themselves, so 
it is with man’s knowledge or experience of the world, 
of which, indeed, language is but the earli,est expression. 
Human experience betrays its ideal character in the way- 
in which the unity of consciousness maintains itself in 
and through the diversity of its contents and objects, long- 
before there is any belief or even thought of a reign of 
law. Such a unity must in some way be present to the 
mind of man if he is to have an intelligible experience 
at all; or rather, we might say, it is his mind; as, on 
the other hand,* the .absence of it, the incapacity to put 

^ A. 104. 
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particular fapts in their places in relation to others in one 
consciousness, is exactly what vve mean by idiocy or 
madness. And this, indeed", 'is just the reason why we 
do not at first recognise this unity, and why, even when 
our thoughts are directed to it, it is so difficult to realise 
how much is involved in it. The very fact that it is the 
ground upon which all intelligible experience must pro- 
ceed, hides it from our view. It is already behind us, 
so to speak, when we begin to be conscious of objects 
as such, since it constitutes the very faculty by w'hich 
we know them. VVe look outwards bt’fo.re w'e look 
inwards, and we cannot look inwards till we look outwards 
any more than we can be conscious of the faculty of sight 
without first seeing something. And hence, although the 
faculty of knowledge is in a sense prior to actual know- 
ledge of objects, the consciousness of that faculty, the 
consciousness of the self which knows, is posterior to such 
knowledge and presupposes it. Such consciousness is the 
product of a return of thought from the knowledge of 
objects upon J.he unity implied in it, though the self upon 
which we thus return is the presupposition of all our 
objective consciousness and therefore of all objects what- 
ever. 

Now it is just this presupposed unity and the principles 
of knowledge to which it gives rise, which criticism must 
seek to discover, in order that by them it may test the 
particular elements of the knowledge or supposed know- 
ledge which W'e already possess. This may be expressed 
by saying that Criticism has to discover the a priori 
elements of knowledge. This expression, it is true, is 
usually taken in another sense, as meaning that which 
is attributable, to the mind as opposed to what it gets 
from experience. And when we come to treat of the 
special form in which the problem of criticism presented 
itself at first to Kant, we shall have to take account of 
this division of the parts of knowledge, and to discuss 
its validity more fully. But here, where we are dealing 
with the problem of Criticism in general, without reference 
to the peculiarities of Kant’s statement of it, it may be 
sufficient to point out that the broai^ division of a priori 
and a posteriori elements of knowledge, according to 
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which the former is derived from the mind kself and ‘the 
4atter from without, must disappear, or at least must 
altogether change its meahing, so soon as the problem 
of criticism is understcjod. For the opposition of a priori 
to a posteriori, as different parts of knowledge, really 
rests on a confusion of the jlistinction of the subject and 
the object of knowledge wita the distinction of mind and 
matter as different objects of knowledge. But so soon 
as it is recognised that no object of knowledge is given 
apart from its gelation to the subject, it becomes impossible 
to say that any part of knowledge is purely a posteriori, 
in the sense of being due to the object as apart from the 
consciousness for which it is. And so soon as it is recog- 
nised that the subject comes to the knowledge of its 
faculty, i.e., of itself, only in and through the knowledge 
of objects, it becomes*equally impossible to say that any 
part of knowledge is purely a priori, in the sense of being 
pres(yit to the tnind apart from all consciousness of objects. 
In the sense of criticism, therefore, the name a priori 
can be applied only to those elements of tryth which are 
presupposed in all consciousness of objects — which are, 
so to speak, the first stones in the foundation of the temple 
of knowledge, or, to take another metaphor, the seeds 
from which all knowledge has to grow. They are, in 
other words, the principles through which all other truth 
is and must be seen, and which, therefore, are not capable 
of being treated like special facts or laws which are to 
be put on equal terms with other facts or laws. 

I his view of the a priori element of knowledge carries 
us back to Kant’s dictum about scepticism, which he 
declares to be' no true criticism, because in refuting 
dogmatism, it did not go back to the point at which 
dogmatism diverged from the true road of knowledge, 
i.e., it did not go back to the very idea of truth on which 
all doctrines, which profess to be true, implicitly claim 
to be founded. The idea before Kant’s mind is that all 
kinds of thinking consciousness, must proceed up to a 
certain point along a common path; and that, therefore, 
there is a basis of common understanding between all 
minds, whether they.be dogmatists or sceptics, and what- 
ever they affirm or deny. This might be otherwise 


Hasis of unity 
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expressed by saying that all assertion and denial must 
take place witliin the limits of the intelligible. We can 
disprove a particular dogma,' But in doing so our attitude 
cannot be purely negative, any more than when we prove 
it. For, in the former case as in the latter, we inevitably 
imply, even if we do not express, some idea of truth by 
which vve test, or in relation uo which we accept or reject 
it. The sceptic, like all other rational beings, has his 
presuppositions, and he gets his apparent advantage over 
his adversary only because he conceals, of even perhaps 
is not aware of them. His advantage is simply that he 
strikes from the dark at an enemy in the light. Drag 
him from his covert, and you find that every weapon 
which he uses can be retorted against himself. All 
rational attack and defence must rest on, and appeal to, 
certain general principles which tfiake the assailant and 
the defender intelligible to each other : and the sceptic, 
so soon as he begins to speak, lakes his stand along, with 
his opponent upon the general basis of intelligence. To 
attempt, as tfce Sceptic proposes to do, to deny the very 
idea of knowledge,- which alone makes his statement 
intelligible to himself and to his opponent, and furnishes 
the only common ground upon which they can meet, — 
is. like attempting to wrestle with an opponent while our 
feet are in the air. The intelligence can no more hoist 
itself out of the intelligible world by any process of argu- 
ment, than the body can lift itself out of the material 
world. On the contrary, as 1 have already indicated, the 
very effort after absolute denial which the sceptic makes, 
must tend to bring to light principles which his scep>ticism 
does not and cannot assail, principles which it seems able 
to assail only /rom a confusion of the universal with the 
particular, of the idea of truth with a particular truth. 

The conscious need of a criticism, which shall disclose 
these ultimate bases of truth and thus give definiteness 
to the idea of knowledge, arises, as we have seen, out of 
the failure of the first immediate constructive effort of 
thought, which Kant calls dogmatism.^ It is to the 


^ Wlieri we speak of ordinary opinion as ‘dogmatic/ we»are not using the term 
with strict accuracy. A dogma, properly speaking*, must be a general principle 
or law. 
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consciousness of such failure, indeed, that we owe eVen 
<he origin of science, which begins in doubt or wonder, — 
a doubt or wonder which* is produced by the apparent 
inconsistency of phenomena with each other. For what 
such doubt or wonder betrays is that the mind has' been 
proceeding on certain principles^ or presuppositions in the 
construction of its experience into a whole, and that in 
doing so, it has met with an obstacle, and has found 
itself unable to combine the new experience with previous 
experience without a change of these presuppositions. A 
phenomenon excites wonder because it is not what we 
expected, because it will not fit into a place in our general 
plan of things, but comes into collision with other 
phenomena according to the view we have been used to 
take of them. If we had no expectations, nothing could 
surprise us. Our surprise means that there is a difficulty 
ki interpreting appearances according to the mental 
scheijie or pl5n of their connexion we have hitherto 
adopted. But it is just such a difficulty which also for 
the first time directs attention to the exif^ence of that 
scheme or plan, or to some element in it, which has 
hitherto been in operation without being specially attended 
to. To take an example which carries us back to an early 
period in the history of science. The determination of 
things as to their quantity must have begun with asse’’- 
tions as to their relative size or weight, or the relative 
intensity of some of their qualities. But such assertions 
were soon found to be wavering and uncertain, affected 
by every change in the circumstances of the individual 
who made them. The dogmatism of individual opinion, 
and the sceptifcism as to the possibility of objective 
quantitative judgments, which naturally arose from such 
collisions of opinion, ended in directing attention to the 
universal implied in them. A regress of thought upon 
this universal w^as therefore made by some early critical 
philosopher, who set himself to consider the nature of 
quantity in general and the principle of its determination. 
Arithmetic and Geometry ai'ose out of this effort of reflec- 
tion. The relations of discreet and continuous quanta 
were disentangfed from the mass of concrete detail in 
which they had been concealed, and the abstract develop- 
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mebt of these relations furnished a basis on which the 
first accurate knowledge of things, so far as they are 
quanta, could be founded. 'For so soon as the general 
principles presupposed in all quantitative judgments had 
been ' brought to light, a rule was found, according to 
which observations could be ^connected together and new 
results developed out of them. The a priori synthesis 
of the mathematical sciences, to use an expression of Kant, 
furnished a means for the anticipation of particular 
phenomena, the relations of which must Ipe conformable 
to the principle through which alone particular quantita- 
tive judgments could be made. This critical regress upon 
the universal, therefore, at once put an end both to 
dogmatism and to scepticism, and made mathematical 
knowledge enter upon the “ secure path of science.” ^ 

Now similar remarks might be rtiade in the case of all 
that we call science : its first occasion always lies iu 
some collision of appt\arances w'ith each otiier in ouf first 
synthesis of them. And the only way of escape from 
the doubt an/1 difficulty thus produced has always been 
to discover the principle implied in such synthesis, and 
to develop it into a system of relations, which might 
serve as a guide in all particular judgments in relation 
to the class /)f objects which fell under that principle. 
Each science is thus the development of some general 
principle which was already involved in our first unre- 
flective judgments about the subject matter of the science. 
As, however, in such judgments the principle in question 
was not present to the mind as an object, but only as an 
unregarded presupposition, so its application w'as naturally 
capricious and uncertain, and could not fail in the long 
run to give rise to difficulty and even contradiction, and 
such difficulty and contradiction could be removed only 
by bringing the presupposition to light and discovering 
all that was involved in it. Now all the principles of 
the sciences are ultimately particular developments of the 
one general presupposition of all science, viz., that the 
world is an intelligible whole. In other words, the latent 
assumption which every intelligence carries with it, that 
all phenomena form parts of one consistent system relative 

^ Cf. the preface to the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason^ B. x. 
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to thought, is the stimulus which forces us to seek* for 
•some way of reconciling apparently inconsistent facts : 
and it is our failure in oifr •first attempts at such recon- 
ciliation w hich mc|kes us turn our attention to the universal 
involved in these facts, as a principle by which the 
relations of particulars may be determined. It is thus 
that the critical regress becomes the means of a new 
progressive movement of science and enables it to strike 
into a hitherto untried path, along which it may proceed 
securely and rapidly without being troubled with the 
misgivings .of scepticism or the conflict of dogmatisms. 

Science, however! soon forgets the doubt in which it Necessity for 
arose. Once started on a definite line of inquiry, each * 
science seems to go on accumulating truth upon truth 
without being obliged to retract anything it has once 
ascertained. It is in fact only when checked in its course 
Jthat the mind turns back upon itself, nor would it ever 
occty to it to* criticise a principle and a method which 
was every clay being applied with success in the extension 
of kncjw ledge. 'Phe question whether knowledge is pos- 
sible, is precluded in such a case by the fact that it exists, 
and all doubt disappears before the soJviliir ambulando 
of advancing science. In modern times this claim of 
success has been put fqrward with speciaj emphasis in 
behalf of the mathematical and physical sciences, which 
have long overpassed the struggles of their youth. And 
a contrast is often drawn between their steady advance 
and the perpetual alternations of dogmatism and scepticism 
without any apparent progress, which has been seen in 
the sphere of metaphysic. How are we to account for 
this difference? Are we to take it as an indication that 
the objects of metaphysic are, essentially and in the nature 
of things, beyond the possibility of knowledge? And if 
so, how are we to account for the inextinguishable life 
which seems to belong to such investigations, which con- 
stantly spring up again even in partibvs infidelium ., — 
even in the works of those who profess to have renounced 
metaphysic? Or shall we take it as an indication that in 
this region scepticism has never gone deep enough to 
become criticism, and to define that universal, the reality 
■of which seems to be evidenced by our continual tendency 
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to ‘use it in particular judgments, though its definition 
has never been ascertained in such a way as to bring, 
metaphysic into “ the secure path of science ” ? 

It is somewhat in this form that Kant presents the 
problem to us in the preface to the second edition of the 
Critique. The sciences of Mathematics and Physics seem 
to be secure in themselves^ because they exist, and because 
they are continually developing new results; while Meta- 
physic evinces a tendency to dogmatism, which is balanced 
by an equal tendency to an opposite dogmatism, and is, 
therefore, continually brought back to its beginning by 
scepticism. 

If we look a little closer at this result, we find, as Kant 
intimates, one aspect of it which may at once lead us to 
a clearer view of the difficulty, and put us in the way of 
solving it. The metaphysical problem, which gives rise 
to the conflict of opposite dogmatisms with each other and 
with scepticism, is not entirely distinct froln the prololem 
of physical and mathematical science. On the contrary, 
it is in the attempt to universalise the principles of such 
science that t^ie metaphysical difficulty makes its appear- 
ance. These principles have a sphere in which they are 
continually verifying themselves by making new conquests, 
and therefore,, the intelligence is only following a natural 
impulse when it tries to use them as guides in other 
spheres. So long as we are dealing with the material 
world, we find no reason to doubt their applicability; why 
should we hesitate to apply them to the solution of 
questions as to the spiritual world, — questions as to the 
nature of the soul, the mode of its presence in the world, 
and the way in which it acts and is acted’ upon by other 
beings and things? When, however, we attempt thus to 
extend them, when we try to apply in this new’ region 
the principles which have led to such successes in mathe- 
matics and physics, w’e are at once brought into collision 
with some of the most deeply rooted convictions of man 
in regard to the spiritual world; we are even led to doubt 
the very existence of such a world. Now, it cannot be 
denied that, besides and beyond the objects of the external 
or physical world, there are still many.objects or supposed 
objects round which the thoughts of man have turned in 
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all ages. The higher interests of man, those interests 
•that are most distinctive of man, centre, according to 
Kant, in the three great ' ideas of God, Freedom, and 
Immortality : or, to put it in another point of view, in 
the ideas of the soul, as a spiritual and self-determining 
subject ; of the world, as a i^'stem which in all its variety 
and change yet maintains rational order and unity with 
itself ; and finally of a divine unity, which is at once the 
source and the end of the intelligence and the intelligible 
world. But any attempt to apply to the objects of these 
ideas the principles which enable us to make the material 
world intelligible, is equivalent to a denial of their 
existence. To suppose the existence of such objects under 
conditions of space and time, — and they must fall under 
such conditions if Mathematics is to be applied to them, — 
involves a contradicticfn. To treat them as objects exter- 
eally determined by other objects, according to the law of 
physical causa^lion, — as would be required if they were 
to be brought into the sphere of Physics, — involves a still 
more obvious contradiction. If the soul be ^aken as such 
an object, it must be conceived simply as an attribute of 
the body or a series of phenomena occurring in it. We 
must then treat it exactly like other objects in the external 
world, and deny to it any independent, seli-dctermining 
power. And if on this view' we cannot regard the soul 
as standing in any exceptional position in the world, 
neither can we regard the world as corresponding in any 
special way to it, or as having in itself any unity other 
than that of an endless aggregation of externally deter- 
mined and externally determining objects in space, which 
pass in consequence of this determination through definite 
changes in time. Nor lastly, can God be anything but 
another name for this aggregate. If, on the other hand, 
these conclusions are resisted ; and if, on the ground of 
any spiritual functions of man’s life, on the ground of 
the facts of knowledge or of moral action, it be maintained 
that the conscious subject is more than one of the facts 
or objects he knows, more than one of the links in the 
chain of natural causation, still more if it be maintained 
that that chain "itself, is but the phenomenon of a higher 
reality; then the principles of Mathematics and Physics 
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themselves seem to be brought in question; and in par- 
ticular the principle of physical causality, which underlies 
all the achievements of modern science, seems to be 
deprived of its universal validity. And if it be admitted 
to be not universally valid, a doubt is thereby cast on 
its validity even in the sphei;e in which it is still allowed 
to prevail; at least until some higher principle is found 
by which that sphere may be limited and defined. In any 
case, the intelligence cannot rest in the conception of a 
dual or divided world without some principle to mediate 
between the different laws which are ^supposed to rule it; 
some principle which may make the dualism intelligible 
and at the same time carry us beyond it. It is impossible 
that we can be content to put two distinct principles and 
the spheres of their application side by side without seeking 
for a deeper principle to which their difference is sub- 
ordinate. The same impulse, which in the first in.stance 
forced men to ask for some explanation of tlie inconsi'jtency 
of appearances and which thereby gave rise to science, 
must also impel them to reconcile their conflicting con- 
sciousness of natural and spiritual reality, cither by a 
negation of the difference between them (in other words, 
by the assertion that “all is spiritual,” or that “all is 
natural ”), or. by the discovery of the nature of that unity, 
which is already in a certain sense present (o our minds 
in so far as we are conscious of each in relation to the 
other. 

A doubt of the principles of mathematical and physical 
science Kant considered to be irrational, if not impossible, 
at least so long as our minds remain within the peculiar 
sphere of these sciences. At the same time he acknow- 
ledged that a raflex doubt is ca.st both upon these principles 
and upon the science that is built upon them, so soon as 
an attempt is made to carry them beyond that sphere.^ 
I'or this attempt, as he argued, gives rise to a conflict of 
dogmatisms which shows that the mind was no longer 
moving in the “ secure path of science.” Such reflex 
doubti which properly affects only the universality of the 
principles involved, cannot be set aside, until we find a 
deeper principle, which shall at once explain the relative 

’ A. 87 ; B. 120. 
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validity of these subordinate principles in a particular 
sphere and their restriction to that sphere. For, so long 
as such a deeper principle ’is not forthcoming, and so 
long as by means of it the line is not definitely drawn, 
so as securely to determine the relative limits of the sub- 
ordinate principles, so long ^dpubt must hover on the 
borders of physical and mathematical science, and even 
at times make incursions upon it. Thus a doubt which 
would not affect such sciences taken in themselves, in so 
far as they tpake up a coherent whole of knowledge 
completely rounded, in itself and determined by its own 
principles, is awakened against them so scKin as we are 
led to suspect that the w'orld they define is not a complete 
whole, but only a part which stands in necessary relation 
to other parts that cannot be brought under the same laws. 

For if this should prove to be the case, then the truth 
which is found in these sciences must be regarded as a 
trutl^of abstraction; or in other words, as the necessary 
logical rt;sult of an hypothesis, which is not absolutely 
or universally true. If the physical world us not really 
a separate world, not a complete whole limited and termin- 
ated by its own principles, these principles cannot be 
regarded as true, but only as the expression of a partially 
false, though it may be necessary, hypothesis. 

The meaning of this statement will be better understood, snence involves 

^ ^ 'tbstraction. 

if we consider that, even w'ithin the limits of the sciences 
in question, we find it necessary to work upon abstract 
hypotheses, w-hich we have to correct as we advance by 
the re-introduction of qualifying truths which were for 
the n-Kiment neglected. In other words, we have, for the 
purposes of a particular science, to state as absolute or 
universal truth what we are afterwards obliged to acknow- 
ledge to be true only within conditions which are never 
exactly fulfilled. Or we are obliged to tre^t as whole 
realities, as, to use Spinoza’s language, res completac, 
existences which we are afterwards obliged to recognise 
as incapable of being severed from their connexion with 
other elements in a wider whole. Thus Arithmetic, e.g., 
is an abstract, and so far a hypothetical, science — a science 
based upon a hypothesis which is not absolutely true. 

The computations of Arithmetic w^ould be exactly true. 
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only if the beings and things to which they have to be 
applied, the beings and things of the natural and spiritual 
world, were mere units, havirig no relations except that 
they arc capable of being externally added to one another; 
and if, when thus added, they produced no further effect 
upon each other. Now this i^ not strictly true of anything 
in the w'crld, not true even of two pieces of what we call 
dead matter, which are what they are just because they 
attract and repel each other chemically or mechanically, 
and which, when combined, are never merely the -sum 
of their parts. It is still less true of organic beings either 
in their relation to each other or in the relations of their 
different parts. For in the case of such beings, there is 
a sense in which, in spite of Arithmetic, the whole is in 
every part. The value of the category of number descends 
as we ascend in the scale of exis*tence, and, though it 
never ceases to have some place in our knowledge even 
of the highest spiritual relations, yet in fegard to |,hem 
it merely enables us to give a first superficial characterisa- 
tion, through which we pass rapidly to more adequate 
views. Often, in such cases, the idea of number appears 
to be introduced rather to make its inadequacy an epigram- 
matic starting-point for the apprehension of that which 
is beyond number, as when it is said that “ one with God 
is a majority ” ; or as in the dictum of Novalis, “ it is 
certain that my conviction gains infinitely the moment one 
other soul believes w'ith me.” In all these cases, of course, 
the arithmetical relation is present, but in no case is it 
present alone, as in the numbers of Arithmetic. Hence 
the value of Arithmetic, in helping us to explain any 
phenomenon, is in inverse ratio to the Complexity and 
comprehensiveness of the phenomenon itself. In the same 
way, the physical and chemical aspects of matter, as in 
their increasing complexity they presuppose and transcend 
each other, force upon us a continual correction of the 
abstraction which was necessary in order to the first 
development of special sciences. And, even to explain 
the simplest substance of the inorganic world, we need to 
reinstate the unity which w'e have broken up for the 
purposes of investigation. 

It may, however, be argued that this abstraction, and 
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therefore imperfection of science, disappears, when ' we 
•reach the more complex sciences which deal with actual 
objects in all their physical qualities. Thus it might 
appear that if pure Mathematics is abstract, its abstraction 
is corrected by Physics, and the correction is completed 
by Chemistry; for in the rapge of these sciences we deal 
with every quality which belongs to what we call dead 
matter, and though these qualities may be said to form 
only one part of what is to be explained in the nature of 
living beings,^ yet they form the whole nature of things 
that are inorganic. And the same remark might be 
applied to all the successive complexities introduced in 
the life of plants, of animals, and of men. In each stage 
it might be said that the scientific principles, which are 
abstract when regarded as explaining only part of the 
nature of the more complex being, and which, therefore, 
in that reference may be treated as hypothetical, are con- 
cret^and capaole of expressing the whole truth that can 
be ascertained in reference to the being which is less 
complex. Thus the thing or being, which has no higher 
quality than that which it is the object of a particular 
science to investigate, may be fully defined without tres- 
passing beyond the limits of that science, or introducing 
any categories or principles not employed in it. 

To this, however, it may be answ'cred that, even if we Kven they .v.; 
confine ourselves to the natural world, it is impossible to 
conceive the inorganic without reference to the organic 
which determines it, and by which it is determined. It 
is true that there are objects which exhibit in themselves 
only jvhat we call physical properties, but it is not true 
that the physical or merely inorganic can be completely 
and adequately comprehended without reference to the 
organic, with which it is united in one world. To say 
that the inorganic w'orld might exist without the organic, 
is to turn a convenient abstraction into a res completa. 

The distinction of secondary from primary qualities, the 
former of which are supposed to be relative to a sensitive 
subject and the latter to belong to things in themselves, 
and the use made of this distinction in Physics, already 
shows us that ‘the physical world, regarded apart from 
its relations to organisms, is no longer the physical world 
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of bur experience, but a world of pure mechanical attrac- 
tions and repulsions, of motions that never reveal 
themselves as colours or soiinds, as pressure or heat, 
as taste or smell. And if we are still able to separate 
the relations of sensible objects in space, as moving and 
acting and reacting on each, other, from their relation to 
the organs of sense, it is not because we can treat matter 
in its primary qualities as a thing in itself, independent 
of relation to anything not inorganic, but because these 
qualities more obviously involve a relation to a subject 
which is not merely .sensitive but conscious..! It follows 
therefore, that the truths of Physics are hypothetical, not 
merely as regards the living organism, which is only 
partially explicable through them, but also as regards the 
inorganic world itself. We are taking for absolute truth 
a false abstraction — though an abstraction which is service- 
able for the purposes of a particular science — when we 
regard the inorganic as neces.sary for the organicj. but 
deny that the organic is equally neces.sary for the inor- 
ganic. If, therefore, there be any new principles necessary 
to explain the organic world, which go beyond the 
principles of pure Physics and Mathematics,' it is a mere 
illusion to say that we can completely explain the inorganic 
world without these principles. On the contrary, all the 
parts of the one world, which includes both the organic 
and the inorganic, ultimately need for their explanation 
the highest category which is necessary to explain any 
one of them. 

The same idea may be still more obviously seen to hold 

^ I cannot expect that what is said above will be of itself clear or convincing. 
To say that the inorganic is essentially relative to the organic, and that the 
neglect of that relation, however useful and even necessary for the purposes gf 
physical science, leads to an abstract and incomplete view even of matter, is a 
statement which involves such an inversion of ordinary modes of thought and 
ordinary methods of explanation that it cannot be expected to pa.ss without 
challenge. And to say further that both inorganic and organic alike are relative 
to the unity of consciousness, in such a sense lliat no ultimate explanation of either 
can be given apart from this relation, involves not only the whole argument of 
Kant, but carries it to a result which even Kant never completely accepted. The 
main objections to such a theory and the main reasons for it will be discussed in 
the sefjuel. Here it is slated merely with a view to meet an objection and to 
complete the preliminary expression of that point of view which, as I think, a 
consistent critical philosophy must take up. 
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good in relation to all attempts to explain the natural 
world apart from its relation to the principle manifested 
in the life of self-conscious’ oi' spiritual beings. There is 
no possibility of explaining nature apart from spirit if 
spirit is more than merely a part of nature on a level' with 
the other parts, or if ther^.is anything in it that goes 
beyond the limits of what is in’tfiem. We cannot explain 
the latter without the former, unless we can explain the 
former by the latter. If man is not merely the child of 
nature, capably of complete explanation by its physical 
and vital agencies, then nature cannot be taken as a 
system which is complete in itself apart from man, or in 
which the presence of man is but an accident. The 
strange conclusion of those Physicists who, finding them- 
selves unable to explain consciousness as one of the 
physical forces, were dtiven by the necessity of their logic 
to the hypothesis that consciousness produces no result 
at'*»ii^in the wt)rld which it contemplates, illustrates this 
difficulty. Science must inevitably treat the spiritual 
either as natural or as non-existent, if it is not prepared 
to admit the imperfect or merely abstract truth of its own 
principles. There are no alternatives but either to press 
the physical explanations to their last result and so to 
reduce the spiritual world to the natural; or., on the other 
hand, to admit that there is, properly speaking, no such 
.thing as a merely natural world, though in the necessary 
abstraction of science, we must speak as if there were 
one. If, therefore, it be once admitted, that there is a 
limit to the validity of physical explanations, and that 
therefore they are in a sense hypothetical, we are forced 
by the very interest out of which science arises, to seek 
for a deeper principle, in which that Jimit finds its 
explanation . 

The idea just suggested is one w hich we cannot stop N«d to level 

^ cy ^ I ^p ^ ScicncCi 

to consider fully, still less to justify; but it may be useful 
to give it clearness by comparing it with the idea which 
is most frequently set up in opposition to it. The pre- 
vailing method of explaining the world may be described 
as an attempt to “ level downwards,” i.e., to take the 
lowest forms of ’existence as the explanation of those that 
stand higher in the scale, and to universalise the principles 
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which are implied in the scientific determination of these 
forms. In this way it is sought to carry back Psychology 
to Biology, Biology to Che’mistry, and Chemistry to 
Physics. The doctrine of development, interpreted as that 
idea usually is interpreted, supports this view, as making 
it necessary to trace back higher and more complex to 
low'er or simpler forms of’ being; for the most obvious 
way of accomplishing this task is to show analytically 
that there is really nothing more in the former than in 
the latter. And this again seems to ijnd a kind of 
empirical support in the geological or astronomical regress, 
which carries us back to a time when the earth was yet 
incapable ot supporting even the simplest forms of life 
and when, therefore, the inorganic existed without the 
organic. This view of things, however plausible it may 
be, cannot, for reasons already parfially stated, be allowed 
to be more than plausible. For though, by an act of 
abstraction, it ma}^ be possible to treat the Inorganic ■'VoVld 
as if it were essentially unrelated to the organic, and 
though we ijtay picture to ourselves a time when the world 
was still uninhabited even by the simplest forms of life, 
the world which we thus represent is a world of which 
w'e can say nothing, except in terms that necessarily imply 
a relation to that sensitive and conscious being which we 
pretend to remove from it. If we could carry out our 
abstraction to its legitimate result, we should ipso facto 
annihilate the very thought of an inorganic world, or of 
any world or object at all. We must, therefore, recognise 
that the inorganic world is only by abstraction separated 
from the organic, and the unconscious object from the 
consciousness for which it is object. Not only, therefore, 
must we deny, that the explanation, which seems to be 
sufficient for matter, is sufficient for life and mind, but, 
since matter is necessarily related to mind, we must deny 
that the explanation in question is sufficient even for 
matter. We must, therefore, invert the method of 
explanation which has just been referred to, and we must 
say that the ultimate interpretation even of the lowest 
existence in the world cannot be given except on principles 
which are adequate to explain the. highest. We must 
“ level up ” and not “ level down ” : we must not only deny 
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that matter can explain spirit, but we must say that even 
matter itself cannot be fully understood except as an 
element in a spiritual world. 

In the above statement I have anticipated the result of^™^*^' 
an inquiry which has yet to be made. For the present 

T 1 -II • 1 -11 t ^ :\«lvance. 

I shall use it only to illustrate the way in which the pro- 
gressive movement of science’, as it advances from the 
lower to the higher forms of existence, ever gives new 
occasion for a critical regress, in search of categories and 
principles higher than those which have been already 
used. Such, a regress, as we have seen, was involved 
even in the first movement of thought which originated 
mathematical science. It was repeated in the determina- 
tion of the conceptions that furnish the basis and rule 
I >r the investigations of physical science. And it has 
become necessary to repeat it again at the present time, 
because the great progress of physical science has led to 
an^i^jempt to Extend its principles not only to life, but 
even to mind. The first regress brought order into the 
mathematical sciences by directing attention ^to the pure 
idea of space and to the principles of its determination, 
as well as to all the other laws that determine the relations 
of things as mere quanta. The Pythagorean doctrine, 
that reality consists in numbers, expressed tlie conscious- 
ness of a time when this first step in science was achieved, 
and when it was not yet perceived that it is an explanation, 
not of the world as a whole, but only of one aspect of it 
abstracted from all the others. The category of quantity 
alone seemed to be needed to make all nature intelligible. 

It migjit be said with no great unfairness that the science 
of the Ancients ‘never got beyond this stage, and even 
that the mistake was a fortunate one for fjie progress of 
that mathematical science, which was required as the first 
condition of all other science. But physical science could 
not be prosecuted with any success until the abstractness 
of this method of explaining things was recognised, until 
It was made manifest that its solutions did not apply to 
the material world as we know it, but only to an ideal 
world of pure quantity, pure space, and pure time. When 
this was seen, the transition from mathematical to physical 
conceptions became a necessity; in other words, a 

VOL. I. c 
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principle had to be sought which should at once limit 
the mathematical conception of matter and bring that 
conception into subordination to a more complex view 
of it, as not merely extended but resistent, not merely 
passively capable of being divided and re-united, but 
possessed of active energy to repel and to attract. The 
modern philosophers, Descartes and Spinoza, were still 
to some extent under the sway of the mathematical 
synthesis of the Ancients, as is shown by their identifica- 
tion of matter with extension, and by their treatment of 
it as essentially inert. ^ But the abstract" discussions in 
which the}^ were engaged, and especially the controversy 
which arose between the followers of Descartes and those 
of Leibniz as to the idea of force, contain many traces 
of the critical process by w’hich a new conception of the 
material w'orld established itself. -Such discussions were 
partly occasioned by the advance of physical science, but 
partly also they assisted that advance by n.aking scientific 
men conscious of the new* categories and methods neces- 
sary for the new region of investigation into w’hich the}’’ 
w’ere entering. It is only a narrow view’ of results without 
reference to the categories or principles that make them 
possible, that could overlook the great though indirect 
effect of these abstract discussions in giving distinctness 
of aim to science. For nature only answers the questions 
that are asked of her, and the reason why discoveries are 
made at a particular time lies, not merely in the increased 
knowledge of facts, — which in themselves have no mean- 
ing unless they are collected with a view to some particular 
problem to be solved by them, — but in that ripening of 
the intelligence to self-consciousness which causes' certain 
questions to he asked, a ripening which expresses itself 
above all in the progress of philosophy. ^ It is perhaps 
a significant fact, that it was on the controversy between 
the Cartesians and the Leibnizians as to the nature of 

^ Spinoza still speaks of res extefzsa^ though in one of his letters {70) He objects 
to the Cartesian view of matter as inert. To this he was naturally led by the 
parallelism of extension and thought. 

^Ahother instance of this may be found in the development of the idea of 
Evolution in the writings of Kant and his Idealistic successors prior to the great 
scientific movement which that idea has inspired. 
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force that Kant wrote his first treatise. He who in Iris 
^outh discerned the importance of the transition from 
mathematical to physical eopceptions, and the necessity 
of subordinating the former to the latter, was destined 
in his age to point the way to a more difficult transition, 
the transition from the coi^ceptions which are sufficient 
to' explain the material world, ‘thken as an independent 
thing in itself, to that idea of it which is qeccssary when 
it is discovered that that world has essential relations to 
a conscious subject. 

Now there is a certain parallelism between the two ‘■'f*"" 

^ , Kant s cntici.sm 

transitions just sp6ken of. The consciousness of the andaneariiei 

regress. 

necessity of advancing from mathematical to physical • 
principles arose in connexion with an attempt to extend 
the former beyond their proper sphere, and to treat them 
as adequate for the c«mplete explanation of the material 
\’^rld. P'or this led immediately to a perception of the 
irkft4equacy of*these principles, or in other words, of the 
way in which facts must be distorted in order to make 
them explicable by such principles. The extravagance 
of the Cartesian hypothesis itself awakened a protest and 
a controversy, which was not settled until the limits of 
atnerely mathematical explanation of physical phenomena 
were established, and the idea of quantity ^as subordin- 
ated to the idea of force or physical causality. In like 
manner, the necessity for an advance beyond physical 
principles was first felt, when the attempt was made to 
extend them to a sphere in which they ceased to be 
adequate. Physical science had gained its triumphs 
mainly under the guidance of the principles of the per- 
manence of substance, of the necessary connexion of the 
successive slates of substances under the, law’ of cause 
and effect, and of the reciprocal determination of the 
states of coexistent substances by each other. It was by 
following out the chains of reasoning suggested by these 
principles, that all the great discoveries of the nature of 
the material world had been made. But the impulse of 
success naturally carried scientific men beyond the inor- 
ganic, and even the material, world, and made them 
reluctant to admit tljat there was any subject to which 
they were inapplicable or inadequate. Hence it became 
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necessary to inquire whether these principles were really 
universal, or whether they had only seemed to be so, 
because they were hitherto applied to the material world 
alone, and even to it only from an abstract point of view 
from "which its whole nature could not be understood. 
For the extension of physical principles into the region 
beyond Physics, was not urtresisted ; but on the contrary, 
it was met by an opposite dogmatism, already in pos- 
session of the field and supported at once by morality 
and religion. Further it w’as found that in this region 
the principles so fruitful in Physics could no longer be 
used with the same effect, but that they seemed themselves 
to create a dogmatic system of opinions, quite as much 
open to attack as that to which it was opposed. The 
intensity of the conflict which thus arises finds its measure 
only in the importance of the inter^fsts arranged on either 
side. On the one side, the intolerance, w'ith which the 
scientific man regards any refusal to admit I’ne univerpUty 
of his method, really springs from one of the deepest 
intellectual instincts of man, which will not let him treat 
anything as truth that is not universally valid ; and with 
this instinct is combined that confidence in his own prin- 
ciples which a long experience of their power to unlock the 
secrets of nature has naturally produced. On the other 
hand, those who resist the extension of these principles 
to the new' region, though often unable to oppose to them 
any distinct principle of their own, are supported by a 
consciousness of the facts of their own spiritual life, and 
by a perception that these facts, which to them are the 
most certain of all, must be treated as illusory if the claims 
of science be admitted. Yet they cannot but see that a 
merely defensive altitude is weak and intellectually un- 
tenable, and that it is impossible conclusively to repel the 
scientific explanation of mind, except by showing that it 
is not a sufficient explanation even of matter. The world 
is one, and admits of only one ultimate principle of 
explanation, and if the claims of science are to be repelled, 
they must not only be resisted in one sphere but refuted 
in all. Each mode of thought is thus dnven by an inner 
necessity, not only to maintain its owm ground but to 
assail its rival,, and out of the conflict arises that “ Anti- 
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thetic of Reason,” which has been the deepest soured of 
•modern scepticism. Nor can such scepticism be overcome 
except by a critical regress which shall discover the basis 
and the limits of the physical conceptions of nature, 
and so bring nature itself into its true relation to 
spirit.^ , 

The necessity of Criticism is,* then, in a sense, peculiar 

, f . T* ^ portance of the 

to the modern time. It is true, indeed, that all the great ntodem critical 
advances of knowledge have been made on the principle"*™*"' 
of “ feculer pour niieux sauter" They have been regresses 
made necessary by the fact that the principles previously 
treated as universalwere beginning to be found ineffectual, 
because they were used beyond the limits within which 
they are valid. But the necessity for such a regress has 
never before been felt so strongly, because it was never 
before the case that the principles claiming to be universal 
could appeal to such a long record of successes in the 
e»|!ianation of*facts, and because, on the other hand, these 
claims never before came into collision with interests and 
beliefs which had so deep a hold upon the human spirit. 

The very development of our knowledge of* the material 
world has forced us to ask with a new meaning whether 
the world is merely material, or at least, whether it can be 
completely explained on the principles which have been 
found adequate to the explanation of the material world 
as such. In earlier times, the consciousness of the natural 
and of the spiritual were, so to speak, fairly balanced 
against each other, or, if there was a preponderance, it 
was rather on the side of the spiritual. Their own con- 
sciousness occupied men so fully that nature seemed to 
be a mere attendant of their lives, without any independent 
being or power. A facile anthropomorphism either 
clothed natural phenomena with a vesture of humanity, 
or reduced them into secondary instruments of spiritual 
powers similar to those that ruled the life of man. Now, 
however, in consequence of the necessary order in which 
the sciences are developed, the tables have been turned. 

The natural sciences, just because of the greater simplicity 
of the principles on which they are founded, have been 

Cf. the chapter of the Critique upon “The interests of reason in this its 
antinomy.” A. 462 ; B. 490. 
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earlier in striking into the sichcre Gang der Wissenschaft. 
And their steady advance has redeemed so many and so 
great departments of study from the anarchy of the 
intellectus sihi ‘permissus, and turned them into secure and 
intelligible possessions of human thought, that it seems all 
but impossible to resist their4claims to pass the boundary 
which has hitherto been maintained against them — main- 
tained, too, as it has mainly been, by the undrilled 
battalions of unscientific opinion, rather than by any rival 
army of science. Yet the passing of this boundary means 
nothing less than that spirit shall be included in nature,, 
and that the methods and principles, which have been 
found sufficient to explain the latter, shall be treated as 
universal, and used also to explain the former. Even 
the maintenance of the status quo, still more the 
restoration and permanent confirmation of the old supre- 
macy of spirit over nature, is impossible, except by •a 
regress of thought, which shall discover at* the very jHSis 
of the conception of nature a still higher principle of 
interpretation. If it is true that science has raised an 
abstraction, which includes only part of the elements of 
experience, into a principle for its universal explanation, 
this can only be shown by a deeper examination of those 
general principles, which are involved in the nature of the 
intelligence and of the intelligible world, on which science 
and ordinary experience alike are built, and by which all 
their special truths must be ultimately interpreted. 

Criticism, in this sense, has its source ultimately in the 
antinomy between the principles of physical science and 
that unscientific consciousness of spiritual reality \irbich is 
expressed in religion and morality; and' immediately in 
the scepticism -which is due to this antinomy, and which, 
rejecting both the unscientific and the scientific view 
(because of^their opposition to each other), takes refuge in 
Agnosticism. It is an attempt to solve this antinomy by 
seeking out the sources of it or the unity that transcends 
it. It therefore seeks, in a sense, to get beneath both the 
ordinary and the scientific consciousness, but yet it cannot, 
as. we have seen, propose to itself to go outside of them. 
It cannot find any point of view outside of experience from 
w'hich to criticise it. It can only go back, in Kantian 
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language, upon the “ conditions of possible experience or 
•knowledge,” upon the principles that are involved in every 
intelligible consciousness of. things. It can only retrace 
the road of thought to the point from which the divergence 
of opposite dogmatisms begins, and so endeavour to find, 
in the general presuppositions under which we know both 
nature and spirit, in their opposition and in their unity 
with each other, the key to the inconsistency of the views 
which are presented to us from two opposite quarters. 

But,- this beiijg presupposed, w’e see at once the twofold 
bearing of the proposed inquiry, as an attempt to find a 
way beyond natural science to some conclusion or convic- 
tion, whether scientific or not, as to the things of the spirit, 
by going back upon the preconditions of natural science 
itself. It is an attempt to find a key to the difference and 
opposition of the two 'divergent forms in which knowledge 
cfr belief presents itself, by asking for a definition of the 
within* which both species must fall. For it is 
obvious that if there is any reason for the assertion that 
the principles of p’hysical science are not capable of being 
applied, e.g., to man’s moral and religious experience, this 
reason must be sought in the unity which embraces all 
forms of experience; and, if conversely there is no room 
left in the very idea of experience for such an opposition 
of its forms, the opposition must itself be pronounced 
to be an illusion. The freedom of spirit can vindicate 
itself against the necessity of nature, only if it is possible 
to lift the controversy into a region in which those two 
are no longer left dogmatically opposed to each other, but 
placed, in due relation through the one principle which 
explains, the possibility of each kind of experience, or 
even, if it be so, of seeming experience. • 

The result of all that has been said is thus to show the Kegress 
twofold nature of the work of criticism. Criticism is proRiess. 
always the result of the fact that the intelligence has found 
its way blocked by some difficulty, which has awakened 
a suspicion against the universal applicability of the 
categories or methods which it had been using. In this 
sense criticism was at the very birth of science, and it has 
mediated every transition to a new point of view, by which 
science has widened the scope of its investigations and 
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brcfUght the concrete fact of the world in its diversity and 
unity more definitely within the reach of the intelligence. 
But in a peculiar sense it may be said to be the special 
intellectual task of the present age, just because the special 
obstacle to science with which we have now to deal, lies 
in the opposition, and — for the ordinary consciousness at 
least — the fixed opposition, between the material and the 
spiritual world. This last and greatest division of thought 
against itself cannot present itself to us without aw^akening 
a perception of the greatness of the interests, which are 
here apparently set against each other. But as there can 
be no absolute oppositions within the intelligible world, 
i.e., no oppositions which have not a principle of unity 
beneath their differences, — and as, indeed, such a unity is 
implied in the statement of any difference as an intelligible 
difference, — so we are obliged to think that the key to the 
problem, the means of reconciling the opposition cy 
removing it, will be found, if we can cleaarly deterr^Aoe 
what that principle of unity is. For such a principle must 
enable us, and it alone can enable us, to define the oppos- 
ing elements m their relation to each other, or to determine 
the limits of their respective validity. The critical regress 
thus raises a new' question for philosophy, or it raises the old 
question in a Y^ay in which it was put by no previous philo- 
sophy. It is a regress upon the beginnings of the know- 
ledge which we have, w'ith a view' to a kind of knowledge 
which we have not, at least in the form in w'hich we desire 
it. For the ultimate aim of the metaphysical or ontological 
investigations which immediately seek only for the basis 
of Physics and Mathematics, in other words, of the science 
of nature, is to prepare the way for a new Psychology, 
Cosmology, aqd Theology — or at least, for some new 
determination of the natural and the spiritual worlds in 
their relations to each other, which shall take the place of 
the so-called sciences that have hitherto borne these lofty 
names. In short, the ultimate aim of criticism is to settle 
the possibility of an idealistic interpretation of the universe, 
and, if it is possible, to determine the form which such an 
interpretation must take. Immediately, it has to do with 
w'hat have been called “the first thii\gs,” "but its ultimate 
aim is “ the last things ” of the intelligible world. It is 
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a new Logic which, preparing the way for a new view of 
..man and God, casts a new light also upon nature; for, 
as we have seen, nature must take a new aspect if it be 
conceived as standing in a necessary relation to spirit and 
not as including it. A nature so related can be no closed 
system of purely physical relations; it must be conceived 
as part of a greater whole, and it may even be the case 
that, in the ultimate account of it, we may have to regard 
it as the necessary manifestation of spirit. To say this, 
however, is to anticipate the conclusion of the inquiry 
which we are now beginning. 
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CHAPTER II 

KANT’s relation to Ills TIME, HIS LIVE AND CHARACTER 

\T TEGEL speaks of certain great writers who are like 
ITL knots in the tree of human development, at once 
points of concentration for the various elements in the 
culture of the past and starting points from which thf 
various tendencies of the new time begin to^diverge. 

The history of thought there is no one to whom this saying 
lean be applied with mt)re confidence than to Kant. In 
me German phrase, he “ makes an epoch ” — the end of 
one mode of thought and the beginning of another. His 
works form a kind of bridge by which w’e pass from the 
ruling conceptions of the eighteenth to those of the nine- 
teenth century. And the reason is, that he brings together 
all the elements of the thought of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in such a way that a new and higher thought 
springs from their union. To use the words of Green, he 
“ read Hume with the eyes of Leibniz and Leibniz with the 
eyes of Hume,” and therefore, “ he was able to rid hinjself 
of the presuppositions of both, and to start new method 
of philosophy.”^ In otlier words, he effected such a 
synthesis of the different tendencies of his time as carried 
him beyond their one-sidedness, and thereby lifted philo- 
sophical discussion to a new level. There is even some 
excuse for a German writer who refuses to take account 
of any philosophical thinker after Kant, unless he can be 
shown to have listened to Kant’s lesson. A modern 
philosophy may not be Kantian, but it must have gone 
through the fire of Kantian criticism, or it will almost 

^ Green’s Works, I. 3. 
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necessarily be something of an anachronism and an 
'ignoratio elenchi. 

How are we to describe* the great change which came 
over human thought towards the end of the last, and the 
beginning of this century? In general terms we may say 
that it was a change from division to reconciliation, from 
Individualism and Atomism to a renewed perception that 
the whole is prior to the parts, and that individual 
independence must rest on social unity. Or, to put all 
in a’word, it»was the substitution of the idea of organic 
unity and development for the idea of the mechanical 
combination of reciprocally external elements. 4'he 
eighteenth century called itself the “ Age of Enlighten- 
ment,” nor can there be any doubt that it loved light 
and hated darkness. But this love and this hate often 
misled it into denying the existence of anything which it 
cx)uld not see clearly. It insisted on abolishing mystery, 
ah'd it regarded as mystery everything which was not 
finite, everything which could not be set by itself and 
clearly pictured by the sensuous imaginatic^n or defined 
by the logical understanding. It favoured a way of 
thinking which was clear and definite, but at the same 
time deficient in depth and suggestiveness. Art-critics 
speak of pictures as “ wanting atmosphere,” when the 
figures and forms in them stand out in hard outlines as if 
broken off from each other, instead of showing the graded 
transition and continuity of nature. A similar charge may 
be brought against many of the most powerful writers of 
the eighteenth century, who carry the desire for clearness 
to such a point, that they seem to make it a rule of 
composition that every sentence should be completely 
intelligible by itself, even if isolated frOm its context. 
And the same tendency limits the harmony and dries up 
the inspiration of poetry, producing a kind of verse, of 
which Pope’s is the most consummate type, in which 
rhetorical point and emphasis takes the place of imagina- 
tive insight, and every thought and image, and almost 
every couplet stands stiffly by itself, so that the whole can 
scarcely be said to be more than the sum of the parts. 
The great words of* the Shakesperian age, winged with 
music and laden with meaning, are silenced, and in place 
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of ftiem vii; have a definite lesson, enforced in lucid and 
pointed language, which can be fully understood at the 
first hearing. . • 

Good and Evil It would be absurd at this date to repeat the invectives 

HghicnnTent. of Caflyle against the godless age, in which religion and 
poetry were extinguished and mechanism took the place 
of life. It is almost a law of human development that 
men should be unjust to their immediate predecessors, 
from whose yoke they have had to emancipate themselves; 
but it is irrational to continue the injustice after spiritual 
independence has been secured. We can now afford to 
recognise the great step in the liberation of humanity 
which was taken in the eighteenth century; and we can 
do so without denying the truth of much that has been 
said on the opposite side. It was the age of Individualism, 
of Secularism, even, in a sense, of* Atheism. It sought 
truth by dividing and isolating its parts, with the result 
often that the spiritual unity of truth disappeared in tiie 
process. This method was fatal to its insight into the 
higher life of men, and it was not withoift an unfavourable 
influence on “its view of nature. For though it is that 
which is organic, that which has the unity of life, and 
above all, of conscious life, which suffers most injustice 
when it is traated as a mere sum or collection of parts 
e.xternally related to each other, it is not possible that even 
the inorganic should be completely explained apart from 
any reference to its connexion with life and mind. For 
the world is one world, and it is impossible to reach the 
ultimate interpretation of any part or aspect of it, if we 
neglect its unity. Or, to put the same thought from 
another side, every object or system of objects must, in 
the last resort, be regarded as a microcosm, which is not 
only connected with the whole, but in some sense reflect.s 
the whole; and if we insist on treating it as a “ thing in 
itself,” as a thing which is completely determined apart 
from all such connexion or reflexion, we empty it of its 
highest meaning. The last word cannot be said of any- 
thing except in the light of the relation of all things to 
each other an'd to the mind that knows them, and the 
thought that neglects this ultimate relativity must in the 
long run narrow and externalise our view of everything.^ 
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For, while there is nothing superficially so distinct and 
•intelligible as the finite separated from the infinite, there 
is nothing, when we come«to think it out, so obscure and 
unintelligible. In truth, the clearness of isolation is really 
due to the ignoring of the difficulty. We can escape the 
endless relativity which is hid beneath the separate exist- 
ence of things, only by resolutely keeping to the surface. 

In this sense Kant justly says that “ many a book would 
have been more intelligible, if its author had not laid 
himself out tp be intelligible at all costs.” A writer of 
true insight will not be vague and indefinite; he will set 
one object distinctly before us, but he will net tear it from 
its place in the whole ; he will make us feel that it reaches 
beyond itself and takes hold of other things. Like the 
healthy eye, his thought will embrace much more than 
that which is the imnrediate object in the focus of clearest 
vision. The world will be for him a continuuvi, and not 
a mere collection of independent and externally related 
objects. 

Yet w'hile all this is true, while the method of division its place in ihc 
and isolation necessarily tends to superficialiT;y, and w’hile oi Thought, 
it is impossible ultimately to separate finite things from 
each other and from the unity of the whole without at 
least a temporary loss to spiritual life, there is undoubtedly 
a sense in which such isolating thought is a necessary 
stage in the development of the human mind. The 
immediate, intuitive solutions of the problem of existence, 
which are the results of the first movement of constructive 
imagination and religious feeling, have this peculiarity, 
that .they deal with the whole problem at once. They 
grasp the unity of the world with itself and with the 
intelligence without any regard to what Bacon calls 
‘ axiomata media/ They are everything at once or 
nothing. They meet every question as to the finite by 
relating it to the infinite. In this lies their strength and 
their weakness; their strength, in so far as they go at 
once to the centre and deal directly w'ith the ultimate truth 
of things; and their weakness, in so far as it is impossible 
for the ultimate truth of things to be adequately appre- 
hended, when it is thus taken at a bound, or when it does 
not come as the last interpretation of all other truth. The 
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highest unit} can be reached only through a fully articu- 
lated difference, and the method of division and simplifica-, 
tion is a necessary step in the progress of knowledge. 
Divide et impera is the motto of science. It is by 
abstraction and isolation of parts and aspects of the 
manifold world, that it becomes possible to deal success- 
fully with the various problems it presents to us. And 
to separate the finite from the finite is necessarily at the 
same time to separate the finite from the infinite. Hence 
the mdividuahsm, the secularism, the. dividing and_ dis- 
secting methods of the eighteenth century, ff in one point 
of view they narrowed and externalised the thoughts of 
men, were not without compensating advantages. If they 
were chargeable wfith an apparent, and in some respects a 
real, superficiality of view in relation to the deepest pro- 
blems of man’s existence, they quickened his apprehension 
of finite interests and objects. If they made his conscious- 
ness of himself and of the world unpoetic a«d irreligious, 
at least they put to flight the spectres by which his higher 
life had so long been haunted. If they tended to substitute 
the mechanicsl for the vital and the spiritual, yet in doing 
so they opened up the way for the great achievements of 
physical science and the industrial arts; and we have to 
remember that though life and spirit arc more than 
mechanism, they are not without mechanism. To make 
man a free possessor of the finite world, to enable him to 
understand and appreciate what is present to him in 
immediate experience, to banish the supernatural from the 
natural world and bring about a secure conviction of the 
reign of law — these w'ere no small gains, even if they were 
purchased by a temporary weakening of the con.sci6usness 
of the ideal meaning of life. And even that consciousness 
could only gain in the long run by a process that freed 
man’s higher beliefs from the fatal alliance of a fanaticism 
which confhsed the spiritual wdth the supernatural. In 
separating the finite from the infinite, “ Enlightenment ” 
prepared the way for a consciousness of their relations 
which was at once purer and more rational, less dependent 
upon illusions of imagination and less tainted with the 
Protest of base alloy of “ other-worldliness.” ' 

Kniighteninem. The eighteenth century was primarily the age of 
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Enlightenment. It is, however, necessary to remember 
4hat, though this was its prevailing character, the opposite 
aspect of the truth was never left without a witness. Om 
the contrary, throughout the whole period we find a chain 
of writers and preachers, who kept up a continuous protest 
against the spirit of the time.^ The one-sidedness of those 
who held that “ the proper study of mankind was man ” 
and his world — and not God, and that the highest morality 
of man was to “ cultivate his garden,” was balanced by a 
mysticism which regarded the things of this world as 
nothing. Metliodism in England, like Pietism in Ger- 
‘ many, expressed that revulsion which the Enlightenment 
produced in all deeply religious minds. This movement, 
indeed, prevailed mainly among the less educated classes, 
and it had no great literary representatives. All the 
prominent literary men of the time were enlisted in the 
service of the reigning ideas. But it is the province of 
impulse, with “its implicit reason, to counterbalance the 
defects of conscious reason. A religious doctrine which 
made man the passive vessel of divine grace, was the 
natural counterpart and complement of iRe isolating 
individualism wl, ich recognised no vital or organic 
relations between man and man or between man and God. 

This undercurrent, which ran in an opposite direction to 
the main stream of tendency during the w'hole century, 
cannot be left out of view in any account of its main 
characteristics. For it was by means of the collision 
and conflict of the two opposite influences, that the more 
comprehensive ideas of the following era were developed. 

Towards the end of the century we find many indications 

r 1 I 1 1 T ' to his precursors. 

that this new era. was at hand. In France the Revolution, 
which put an end to so many political compromises, was 
heralded by a series of writers who broke through the 
theoretical compromises of English Individualism. In 
Diderot’s unlimited protest against law and authority, 
and his unhesitating proclamation of the doctrine that 
impulse is its own justification, we see the individualistic- 
tendency carried to an extreme in which it refutes itself; 
while Rousseau’s somewhat hesitating enunciation of the 
ideas of a raison commune and a volonle generale, mani- 
festing them.seJves in and through the varying opinions 
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and' wills of individuals, contains the germs of a new 
philosophy. In Germany the hard dogmatism of Wolff,* 
who had popularised, and ive might say vulgarised, the 
Monadism of Leibniz by leaving out all its deepest specu-' 
lative ideas, gradually gave place to a vague and varying 
Eclecticism, which sought^to combine the elements of many 
philosophies without any definite principle of reconcilia- 
tion. Kant alone had the constructive power, the 
speculative insight, the patience, to form a true estimate 
of these various ideas and systems, and by, combining the. 
different tendencies of the eighteenth century, to initiate a 
new philosophical movement. He alone saw how it was 
possible to unite the characteristic ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment, and especially its rational conceptions of the order 
and connexion of finite experience, with a new vindication 
of those higher beliefs which tHe Enlightenment had 
rejected. In this sense, we may fairly say that, with tl\e 
single exception of Goethe who worked ii^ another field, 
Kant was the most potent of all the agents in the transition 
from the idgas of the eighteenth to thos^ of the nineteenth 
century. 

It must be added, however, that in some points Kant 
suffers for his position. That his writings, as above said, 
form a bridge between the old and the new^ era, implies 
that he cannot be regarded as strictly belonging to either. 
He was all his lifetime struggling to divest himself of the 

Vo another 

order of ideas to which, however, he was never ahht t 
give free and unambiguous utterance. It W'Ould not b 
altogether unfair to say that he was constantly^ tryin 
to pour new wine into old bottles. He UvSes the dea 
scholastic phraseology of the Wolffian philosophy t 
express the living thought of the new era, and there i‘ 
therefore, a frequent struggle between his ideas and hi 
expression of them. Hence the many controversies aboi 
his meaning, some of which it is almost impossibl(‘ 1 
settle, because that meaning is continually in process c 
changing and deepening, so that the letter halts behin 
the spirit. Sometimes his words would induce us to gi\ 
him credit for all that subsequent writers have found i 
them, or developed out of them; sometimes they tempt i 
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to reduce his thought almost to the level of the dogmatism 
he was combatting. Such ambiguities, however, are no 
great hindrance to the student, if only he remembers their 
cause; for the important thing is not so much to find a 
precise interpretation for every passage, important as that 
may be, as to observe the direction and the manner in 
which his thought is developing. Often the variation of 
his expression at different stages is full of instruction, as it 
forces us to retrace the path by which he advanced and to 
realiscthe difficulties involved in the subsequent transition. 

Mr. Sidgwick, speaking of Political Economy, says that in 
that science students’are apt to overrate the iniportance of 
finding correct definitions and to underrate the importance 
of seeking them. With still greater truth it may be said 
that in Philosophy results can mean little or nothing to 
those who have not understood the process by which they 
w^ere reached. And in the interpretation of Kant, we 
are not merely discovering interesting facts about the 
individual development of a great philosopher, not merely 
following the steps of one of the most patient and 
methodical of thinkers, who never took a step* in advance 
until he was forced onward by the growing thought within 
him ; we are, so to speak, watching the process by which 
the new roads of modern thought were m^de. We are 
thus shaken out of the tendency to take for granted the 
ideas which are kindred with the spirit of our time instead 
of reproducing them for ourselves, and we are enabled to 
appreciate the real value of these ideas and their relation 
to the past. The very imperfections of Kant’s statement 
are thus full of lessons, which we might not so readily 
gather from the. more consistent language of those who 
came after him. , 

A short sketch of Kant’s life may be useful as a prepara- siowmssof 
tion for a more definite discussion of the steps by which development* 
he found his way to the idea of Criticism. He was born 
on the 22nd April, 1724, in the city of Konigsberg in the 
province of East Prussia; and during his long life of 
nearly eighty years he never once crossed the borders of 
that province. He lived a quiet, studious life of teaching 
and writing, never taking part in any of the great events 
of his time or coming into contact, except officially, with 
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any of (he important actors in the political world. He 
was slow in his mental, and specially in his philosophical^ 
development ; for, though in* his early manhood he pub- 
lished several short treatises of some importance, especially 
one in 1755 on the General Natural History and Theory 
of the Heavens, in which he anticipated the ideas of 
Laplace as to the formation of the solar and sidereal 
systems, his serious philosophical writing did not begin 
till he was nearly forty years of age, and it was not till 
his fifty-seventh year that he published, his firstr- great 
work, the Critique of Pure Reason; and it was during 
the following twenty years that he displayed his greatest 
literary activity in applying the principles of Criticism to 
Morals, to Physics, to Aesthetics and to Theology. Kant 
was no brilliani intellectual adventurer like Berkeley, who 
had already conceived and uttered almost all his distinctive 
ideas before he left the University. He w'as a slow’, deep- 
mining thinker who had not only one gre^t thought, but 
a whole philosophy almost full grown in his brain, before 
he began to set any part of it before the public. 

Kant had a long and hard struggle with circumstances 
before he gained a position of independence. The son of 
a poor strapmaker, w'ho had a large and delicate family, 
he seems tothave owed his early education to the notice 
which he attracted from Franz Albrecht Schultz, an 
eminent pastor and professor who was also the head of 
the most important school of Konigsberg, the Collegium 
Vredcricianum. By his piety, intelligence and practical 
energy, Schultz had gained the thorough confidence of 
that strange conscientious despot, Frederic William, the 
father of Frederic the Great; and for about ten years he 
was maintained by that king as a kind of dictator of 
Konigsberg and the province of East Prussia in all matters 
educational and theological. A man like Schultz, of such 
original force and in such a position, could not but impress 
the stamp of his character on the intellectual life of a city 
like Konigsberg, cut off as it was by its remote situation 
from extraneous influences. And when we remember the 
mediating and reconciling work which Kant was to under- 
take, we cannot but attach some importance to the fact 
that his early training was directed by a teacher who was 
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the first, or one of the first, to conceive the possibility *of 
combining the two great spiritual forces which were then 
striving for the victory in the German Universities, Pietism 
and the Wolffian Philosophy. Throughout Germany 
these two forces were opposed, and even bitterly opposed, 
to each other. For, as has been already indicated, the 
Wolffian Philosophy was a dogmatic Individualism in 
which the speculative elements of the Leibnizian Philo- 
sophy were discarded, and all the truths of the reason were 
brought to the bar of the understanding. On the other 
hand, the Pietists, in recoil from the rationalistic tendencies 
of the time, threw themselves into a religion of feeling, 
and denounced the natural understanding as incapable of 
measuring divine truth. Schultz, however, with some- 
thing of a practical man’s indifference to logic, endeavoured 
to combine the good elements in each of these opposites. 
He was a favourite pupil of W'olff, who is said to have 
singled him out as the pupil who best understood his 
principles, and he was at the same time deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Pietism. From the former Jie derived 
enlightened views of education, and a desire for a philo- 
sophical explanation or proof of his ideas; from the latter 
a fervid religious spirit and a belief in the efficacy of a 
strict and somewhat ascetic, moral discipline. ‘His pastoral 
office brought him into contact with the pious strap- 
maker’s family, and led him to interest himself in the 
. promising boy, whom he found there and whom he 
admitted to his school. It is probable, though we have 
no evidence of the fact, that he w'atched over Kant’s 
training, and did something to help him in his hard 
struggle with circumstances. Kant at any rate had so 
strong a feeling of obligation towards his former teacher, 
that it was one of his latest projects, a project unfortun- 
ately unrealised owing to the increasing weaknjess of age, 
to write some account of Schultz’s life and services. 

In speaking of his own boyhood, Kant was wont in 
later years to lay stress mainly upon two important 
influences ; on the religious spirit of his parents, and on 
the good classical training w'hich he received in the 
Collegium Fredericianum. Of the former, especially of the 
first simple lessons in religion which he received from his 
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mother, he could never speak without emotion. “ The 
religious ideas of those times,” he said to a friend on one 
occasion, “ and the prevalent notions of virtue and piety 
could hardly be said to be either clear or satisfactory, 
but 'the root of the matter was in them. Say what you 
will of Pietism, no one can deny the sterling worth of 
the characters which it formed. It gave to them the 
highest thing that man can possess — that peace, that 
cheerful spirit, that inner harmony with self which can 
be disturbed by no passion. No pressure^ of circumstance 
or persecution of man could make them discontented, no 
rivalry could provoke them to anger and bitterness. Even 
the casual observer was touched with an involuntary feel- 
ing of respect before such men. I yet remember what 
happened on one occasion when difficulties arose between 
the strapmakers and the saddlers i'n regard to their respec- 
tive rights. My father’s interests were seriously affecte^l : 
yet even in conversation the difference was discussed by 
my parents with such tolerance and indulgence towards 
the opposite parly, and with such a fixed trust in Provi- 
dence, that, boy as 1 then was, the memory of it will 
never leave me.” ^ 

ajidrfciassicai The narrow'iiess of the strict discipline and pietistic 
teaching of .Kant’s home, which was continued in the 
school, found a corrective in the efficient classical training 
which he received from one of the schoolmasters called 
Heydenreich. Kant and two friends, David Ruhnken 
and Martin Cunde, were inspired with such enthusiasm 
that in the later part of their school years they used to 
meet several times a week for the reading of Latin ^uthors 
who did not form part of the regular ‘course ; and the 
three boys in. common resolved to devote themselves to 
a career of classical study. Ruhnken realised this youth- 
ful dream^ and became in later years a distinguished 
scholar; and Kant was so far influenced by it that, when 
he went to the University, he did not inscribe himself 
as a member of the theological or any other special faculty. 
And from the.se early studies he derived a good knowledge 
of Latin literature and a power of ready quotation from 
the Latin poets, which he retained .to his latest years. 

^ Rink’s Ansuhten^ p, 13. 
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After the school years were over, at the age of eight^n, 
Kant began to attend the University, supporting himself 
mainly by teaching, with son\e little help from an uncle. 
Of his college life we know very little, except that he 
gained the friendship of the ablest of the Konigsberg 
professors, Martin Knutzen, a man of no little importance 
in the history of the development of the Wolffian school. 
Knutzen followed his teacher Schultz in the effort to unite 
the formal method of the Wolffian philosophy with the 
spirit of Pietisrp ; but while Schultz was satisfied with an 
external combination, Knutzen, a man of much greater 
speculative ability, made commendable advances towards 
a real philosophical synthesis of the two elements. On 
Kant his influence seems to have been considerable, 
though Kant’s thought went through so great a develop- 
ment in subsequent y^rs that we can scarcely find any 
definite traces of the ideas of Knutzen, beyond the general 
mediating tencRjncy which characterised them both. What 
is recorded as to their relations is, that Knutzen urged 
Kant to the stud/ of Newton, and gave him the use of 
his own large library. The advice seems to indicate that 
Kant’s abilities showed themselves in the first instance 
in the direction of mathematical and physical science, 
rather than of philosophy. And this may also be inferred 
from the fact that his first work was an essay, published 
in 1749, three years after he had finished his University 
curriculum, in which he discussed the opposing theories 
of the Cartesian and the Leibnizian schools as to the way 
in which the force of moving bodies is to be estimated, 
and tr^ed to find a method of reconciling them. Some 
six years after this youthful production, his thoughts still 
ran mainly in the same direction. In the General Natural 
History and Theory of the Heavens, published by Kant 
in his thirty-first year, he extends the theory of Newton 
as to the present movements of the solar and sidereal 
system to the original formation of those systems. At the 
same time, he attempts to show that this extension of 
the mechanical explanation of the Universe does not affect 
the argument from design or involve the entire rejection 
of final causes. 

During the nine years before the publication of this 
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treatise, Kant resided as a private tutor in various families 
in the district near Konigsberg. Of his relation to his 
employers or pupils we knpw little or nothing. He him- 
self declared afterwards that he was one of the worst of 
tutors ; for, though he had a clear theory as to the method 
of teaching, he was unable to acquire the art of making 
himself intelligible to children. In 1755, he returned to 
the Univ^'rsity, took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and produced a dissertation on metaphysics as the neces- 
sary qualification for teaching. He hadj however, even 
after this, to pass through eleven years of poverty and 
hardship ere he received his first smafll University appoint- 
ment as a sub-librarian ; and it was fifteen years before 
the struggle was ended by his appointment as a Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics. During this period his name 
was gradually rising. At first he» lectured on the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences as well as on philosopl^y, 
and his earlier publications related mainly to the former. 
J 3 ut gradually he confined his teaching to philosophy, to 
which he subsequently added courses •of popular lectures 
on physical geography and anthropology. The former of 
these subjects seems to have been introduced for the first 
time into the studies of the University by Kant himself, 
who, though he never left Konigsberg, was an eager 
reader of voyages and travels. His vivid realisation of 
the geographical features and physical characteristics of 
each country, as well as of the ways of life of the people 
who inhabited it, made his lectures attractive to many 
beyond the regular students of the University, among 
whom may be mentioned specially the officers of the 
Russian garrison which held Konigsberg during tfie third 
Silesian war (1756-6,^). 

A word or two may be here introduced as to Kant’s 
relation to the political life of his time. Kant was no 
politician in a practical sense : so far as we know he 
never had to perform one directly political act. But he 
was a diligent student of contemporary politics, and he 
watched with keen interest the various phases of the 
political movement of the eighteenth century. He was a 
witness of three of the acts of what jve m‘ay call the great 
modern political drama : he almost saw with his own 
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eyes the Seven Years’ war, in which the great Frederic 
stood at bay against the combined forces of the Austrians, 
the French, and the Russians : he followed with the 
warmest sympathy the phases of the distant conflict which 
ended in the assertion of the independence of the U.nited 
States of America : and, he lived long enough to .see the 
French Revolution and the beginning of the career of 
Napoleon. The first of those great events was brought 
home to him, as already indicated, by the Russian occu- 
pation of Kdnigsberg; and we cannot suppose that it 
had less influence upon him than it had upon others of 
his nation. It was, indeed, the heroic struggle of Frederic 
which first awakened modern Germany to a consciousness 
of its powers. It made Germans begin to think of them- 
selves as a distinct people and to take pride in their 
language. It roused ihe national genius from the long 
sleep which had held it inactive ever since the disaster 
of the Thirty •Years’ war, and stirred it to that vigorous 
fermentation out of which came a new national literature, 
h'rederic himself, indeed, was deeply imbued wnlh French 
culture, and he thought of the German laifguage as a 
semi-barbarous dialect, which would not be expected to 
produce literary fruit of any excellence. But even this, 
as Goethe tells us, was an additional stimulus to German 
authors to prove their worth to him, whom all regarded 
with admiration as the national hero. At any rate, it is 
certain that after Frederic’s victory a new spirit seemed 
to pass into Germany, and that, for the first time since 
the close of the Thirty Years’ war, works of permanent 
literary value began to be produced. First came Lessing, 
the scholar and .dramatist, the master of literary criticism, 
and the beginner of philosophic theology : ^then Klopstock, 
the “ German Milton,” author of an imposing, though 
somewhat pompous and rhetorical epic and of many 
vigorous lyric jx)ems; then Winckelmann, 'the modern 
Greek, whose marvellous intuition of beauty first revealed 
to the modern world the full meaning of Hellenic art; 
and Wieland, the German Frenchman, whose half 
romantic, half classical novels have now almost lost their 
interest, but who in his own time did no little to awaken 
the literary faculty of his countrymen. And this first 
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gefteration of authors was followed by a second of still 
greater power, among whom we need only mention the 
names of Herder and Jacobj, of Goethe and Schiller.^ 

The American war, which arose out of the attempt 
made in 1 765 to enforce taxation in the American colonies, 
was an event in which we know from many indications 
that Kant took a lively interest. It is recorded that one 
day when in a public garden he was maintaining earnestly 
the rightfulness of the resistance of the colonies, an 
Englishman sprang up and challenged Kant for insulting 
his country. Kant answered firmly but with such calm- 
ness and persuasive force, that his assailant speedily 
became pacified and ended by shaking hands witli him. 
This Englishman was a merchant, called Green, who 
settled in Kbnigsberg, and became one of Kant’s closest 
friends. Until Green’s death Kant was wont to spend 
part of every Saturday with him, and he is even said to 
have submitted some of his works to Grfeen’s criticism. 
The French. Revolution, the last great political movement 
which took place in Kant’s time, cattle too late in his 
life to affect him greatly ; but he was deeply influenced 
by the works of Rousseau, in which that Revolution may 
be said to have been anticipated. An era of political 
change is favourable to philosophy. It liberates the mind 
from the yoke of custom, and encourages it to speculate 
freely upon the moral principles which underlie the social 
order. And it was of no little importance for Kant’s 
works that he witnessed so much of the emancipating 
struggle of the eighteenth century. For the Critical 
Philosophy is not a product of the mere study of books : 
it is the work of one who was alive to the spirit of the 
time, and who reproduced in his thought the great move- 
ment for the liberation of humanity which he saw going 
on without him. We may even say, w'ithout much 
exaggeration, that in Kant’s philosophy the reason or 
principle of that movement was first brought to light. 

Kant was, as I have said, slow in finding his work. 


^ The following dates may be useful to mark the position of Kant with reference 
to contemporary literature Kant, 1724-1804; Lessing, 15^29-81; Winckelmann, 
1717-68; Klopstock, 1724-1803; Wieland, 1733-1815; Herder, 1749-1803; 
Jacobi, 1743-1819; Goethe, 1749-1832; Schiller, 1759-1805. 
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For though as early as 1763 he published several important 
essays, — which indicate that he had already broken away 
from the Wolffian dogmattem, and that he was seeking 
for light in various directions, and especially from the 
English philosophy of Locke and his followers, — it was 
not till the year 1770, not till the forty-seventh year of 
his life, that we can trace in his works the beginnings 
of the Critical Philosophy. In that year, however, in 
entering upon his duties as a Professor, Kant produced 
as his inaugural discourse an essay on the Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and the Intelligible World, 
which contains almost all the thoughts afterwards em- 
bodied in the Aesthetic, the first part of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, and also some hints of the ideas expressed 
in the other sections of that work. But the Critique itself 
did not appear till eleVen years afterw-ards. After 1781, 
a.nd for the next ten years, in a continuous flow of literary 
production, Ivant poured forth the treasures of thought 
which he had so patiently accumulated, and worked out 
the application oF his principles to every department of 
philosophy. In 1783 came his Prolegomena to livery 
Future Metaphysic, a new' exposition of the ideas of the 
Critique from a somewhat different point of A iew : in 
1785 the Foundation of the Metaphysic of Ethics, in which 
the moral aspects of his philosophy were first exhibited : 
in 1786 the Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics: in 1788 
the Critique of Practical Reason : and in 1790 the Critique 
of Judgment. This last work, w hich treats of the grounds 
of our aesthetic judgments, and also of the application 
of thejdea of final cause to nature and especially to the 
organic world, completed the series of Critiques. During 
the next ten years his only Avorks of great importance 
w'ere the treatise on Religion within the bounds of Pure 
Reason (1793), and the works on the Doctrine of Right 
and the Doctrine of Virtue (1797), in which Kant’s moral 
principles are worked out in their applications to law, 
politics, and ethics. Besides these larger works he pub- 
lished a number of essays on special subjects in almost 
every branch of philosophy. The last books published 
by himself were his essay on the Conflict of the Faculties 
and his lectures on Anthropology (1798), though even 
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aftSr that date his lectures on Logic, on Physical 
Geography, and on Paedagogic were edited under his 
authority by certain of hi§ pupils. By this time Kant 
had become a permanent invalid. In 1797 he ceased to 
lecture and his memory began to fail him, and two years 
later he became so weak that he expressed a longing for 
death. A young man called Wasianski, who resided with 
him and took charge of his affairs, has recorded with 
almost too much detail his gradual decay in mind and 
body. In these last days Kant still tried to work at a 
book on the Metaphysic of Nature, but he could not 
distinctly express his thought and fell into continual 
repetitions and confusions. The slow process of death 
ended on the 12th of February, 1804, when he was close 
upon his eightieth year. 

His character. Kant was a Hian of feeble physique, hollow-chested 
and of small stature; but by adherence to strict hygienic 
rules which he had laid down for himselff as well as 6y 
the utmost order and regularity of life, he long preserved 
unbroken health and was able to get 4 hrough an almost 
incredible amount of work. He was of a cheerful, unas- 
suming disposition and extremely modest in his personal 
claims. While he deeply sympathised in the aspirations 
of his time gfter greater social and political freedom, his 
temper inclined him to avoid anything like rebellion 
against constituted authority : and the most dubious act 
of which he was guilty was that, in submission to an 
order from the government of the pietistic successor of 
the great Frederic, he promised during that king’s reign 
to be absolutely silent on theological subjects. Kant met 
with no great outward success, and indeed alrnost no 
practical recognition of his great powers, till he had 
reached a comparatively advanced age : and when in 
later life attempts were made to draw him away from his 
native Konigsberg by the offer of more lucrative employ- 
ment elsewhere, he refused to avail himself of them. He 
had arranged and regulated his life, had formed his habits 
of living and working, and he would not let himself be 
disturbed by change. His long struggle with fortune 
taught him to be severely economical, but’ he never showed 
a trace of avarice; on the contrary he was markedly 
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generous to those who had claims upon his help. Iri his 
earlier life he was fond of company, and especially of the 
company of refined and educated women. At a later 
period he ceased to go into society, but he almost invari- 
ably entertained one or two friends at his table. Otherwise 
he sought no relaxation from the never-hasting, never- 
resting work, which he pursued, day after day and year 
after year, without turning aside from the fixed rules of 
life which he had made for himself. With no lack oH 
kindliness or spcial interest, he was one whose life always 
reminds us of the “ categorical imperative of duty," which 
was for him the kefnel of morals. Of no one can it be 
said more truly, that he purchased inner freedom by strict 
obedience to law and even to every limit of convention 
or authority, which he could recognise as reasonable. 
Heine draws a laughable contrast, in which there is some 
germ of truth, between the quiet and sober tenor of his 
life as an exact University official and a respectable citizen, 
and the world-moving power of his writings. 

“The life of Iftimanuel Kant is hard to describe: he 
had indeed neither life nor history in the proper sense of 
the words. He lived an abstract, mechanical, old-bachelor 
existence in a quiet, remote street of Kdnigsberg, an old 
city at the north-eastern boundary of Germauiy. I do not 
believe that the great cathedral clock of that city accom- 
plished its day’s work in a less passionate and more regular 
way than its countryman, Immanuel Kant. Rising from 
bed, coffee-drinking, writing, lecturing, eating, walking, 
everything had its fixed time; and the neighbours knew 
that it must be exactly half-past four when they saw 
Professor Kant in his grey coat with his cane in his hand 
step out of his house door, and move towards the little 
lime tree avenue, which is called after him the Philo- 
sopher’s Walk. Eight times he walked up and down 
that walk at every season of the year, and when the weather 
was bad or the grey clouds threatened rain, his servant, 
old Lampe, was seen anxiously following him with a large 
umbrella under his arm, like an image of Providence.” 

“ Strange contrast between the outer life of the man and 
his world destroying thought. Of a truth, if the citizens 
■of Kdnigsberg had had any inkling of the meaning of 
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that thought, they would have shuddered before him, as 
before an executioner. But the good people saw nothing 
in him but a professor of philosophy, and when he passed 
at the appointed hour, they gave him friendly greetings 
and Set their watches.” 

In his earlier days he seems to have been a very effective 
lecturer, as is evidenced by the enthusiastic words of 
Herder ; but as the life of thought absorbed him more 
and more, the interest of personal address became less 
keen, and his prelections lost something, of their living 
interest. As to his methods of teaching, Jachmann gives 
us a hint which is not without value in relation to the 
interpretation of his w'ritings. In lecturing, Kant, he 
says, was wont “ as it were to conduct an intellectual 
experiment before his audience, as if he were himself 
beginning to meditate on the subject. First, he set up a 
rough definition of the subject to be discussed, then Ijy 
degrees he introduced new conceptions to ffiodify it : step 
by step the explanations which had been tentatively pre- 
.sented, were corrected, until at last the finishing touch 
w'as given to the definition, which had been elucidated in 
every point of view. In this way an attentive listener not 
only was made acquainted with the subject, but also 
received a loeson in systematic thinking. But a hearer 
who was ignorant of the method of the teacher, and who 
took his first explanation of 'the subject for a final and 
exhaustive statement, to the neglect of the subsequent 
steps, was likely to carry away only half truths.” This 
method was used by Kant not only in his lectures but also 
to some extent in his books, and it has given rise, to the 
same misunderstanding in the latter as in the former case. 
It was, indeed, almost a necessity that one who had to 
open up a region of thought so new and unfamiliar as 
that of the Critical Philosophy, should begin by using 
the ordinary conceptions of his time, and should graduallv 
transform them by explanation upon explanation till he 
lifted his readers to his owm point of view. The method 
is one which makes Kant’s works very instructive to any 
one w^ho will patiently follow him in every new step, but 
almost incompiehensible to those who ex’pect their author 
to do their thinking for them, and to present them always 
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with cut and dry results. Like Socrates, Kant forces his 
pupils to co-operate with him, and the conclusions to 
which he brings them are of .almost no value apart from 
the process. Nay they may become even misleading; for 
Kant, as the discoverer of a new principle and a new 
method of speculation, was not, and could not be expected 
to be, aware of the full power and bearing of his own 
thought. The scaffolding obscures the edifice even from 
its builder, and of Kant even more truly than of any othei 
philosopher it jnay be said that to understand him is tc 
go beyond him. On the other hand there is at least this 
amount of reason in the call to “return to Kant,” that 
there is nothing which does so much to enable us to under- 
stand any principle or way of thinking as the consideration 
of the conditions of its first expression. 

In the beginning df this chapter attention has been 
dfawn to the general characteristics of the age of Enlighten- development, 
ment in which*Kant’s powers ripened to maturity; it only 
now remains to bring what is there said into more definite 
relation with Kant’s own speculative development up to 
the period when the Critical idea began to take form in 
his mind. In that development we may distinguish three 
periods. In the first of these Kant is still in the main 
an adherent, though a somewhat restless and dissatisfied 
adherent, of the Wolffian philosophy, or rather of a modi- 
fication of that philosophy* which had resulted from the 
speculative movement within and without the school of 
Wolff. Of this stage (jf his thought the main record is 
found in the New Exposition of the First Principles of 
Metaphysic with which in j755 he “habilitated,” or 
qualified as a Privat-Docent, in the University of Konigs- 


berg. In 1763 this stage ends with the publication of 
three essays, which may be regarded as Kant’s declaration 
of independence. In these essays he breaks with the 
Wolffian philosophy, and shows a tendency, which is 
even more strongly marked three years later in the treatise 
on the Dreams of a Ghost-Seer illustrated by the Dreams 
of Metaphysic, to adopt the pr inciples of the Empiricism 


of Locke . Finally, about the year 1768-9 , there is evidence 
oTa se con d recoil from Empiricism tow'ards Rationalism, 
and the c omm encement of an effort., to reach a-^lii gher 
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point of view from which the opposition between it and 
Empiricism may be reconciled, an effort the first fruit of 
which was the Dissertation* dn the Form and Principles 
of the Sensible and the Intelligible World. That treatise, 
as above stated, was published in 177.O, but it took eleven 
years of what we may call intellectual fermentation before 
the process of synthesis thus initiated was brought to a 
definite result in the first edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, And even the Critique of Pure Reason must 
itself be regarded as presenting to us only one side or 
aspect of a comprehensive thought which w^as subsequently 
worked out in the other Critiques, and that not without 
reactive influence on the first Critique.^ 

In the three following chapters, I propose first to give 
an account of Kant's precursors, or in other words, to 
describe the earlier modern philo*sophical movement as 
far as is necessary to exhibit Kant^s relation to it, aiKl 
especially to show at what point he took up the philo- 
sophical problem; in the next place, to follow Kant 
through thf first tw’o stages of his development, or, in 
other words, through the speculations of the precritical 
period; finally, in the last chapter of this Introduction, to 
trace the steps in the development of the idea of criticism 
from its first* dawn to the publication of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, 

^ In relation to the first two stages our main authority must be the published 
works of Kant, though some additional illustration is supplied by the Rejiexionen 
Kant^s, published by Dr. Benno Erdmann. For the third stage, the main 
authorities are the Dissertation and Kant’s letters to Lambert and Herz. But 
valuable sidelight.s are supplied by the Rejiexionen (with Dr. P'rdmann’s intro- 
ductions) and by Politz’s editions of Kant’s lectures on Metaphysic and Natural 
Theology and Dr. Erdmann’s article.s in the Philosophischc Monatshefte (vols. 19 
and 20). Cf. also Cohen, Die systematise he Beyriffe in Kant's Vorkritisihen 
Schrijien, and Paulsen, Die Etitivukelungsf^eschichte der Kantisrhen Erkennt- 
nisslehre. 



CHAPTER III 

rant’s precursors^ DESCARTES, SPINOZA, LEIBNIZ, AND 
WOLFF — THE LATER WOLFFIAN SCHOOL AND 
MARTIN KNUTZEN 


T he idea of evolution is now so familiar, and it has The idea of 

Evolution as s 

lent such a livinfr interest to the history of the past, key to the 

, . . .. , . r • f 1 history of 

tUat It IS not easy to realise the point of view of those Philosophy, 
who were witfiout that idea. Especially is this the case 
in relation to philosophy. To us the history of philosophy 
has become a par! of philosophy itself, because we have 
learned to look on the speculations of earlier times, not 
as dogmatic systems to be accepted or rejected, but rather 
as the first stages in the progressive evolution of a thought 
of which, in a further stage, we ourselves ave the organs 
and interpreters. Hence follow two important conse- 
quences. On the one hand, we are freed to some extent 
from historical partisanship, since we do not expect to 
find direct support for our own ideas in any past system ; 
yet on the other hand, we are enabled to feel a living 
intereijt in all such systems, as containing aspects or 
elements of the 'truth which we seek to discover. We 


are pledged to show that the system which we regard as 
true, is the result of a synthesis in which those aspects 
or elements are combined. But to those who looked upon 
the history of philosophical opinion without the guiding 
light of the idea of evolution, that history necessarily took 
the aspect of a series of unrelated facts the knowledge of 
which could have no scientific value. They could feel a 
living interest pnly in the opinions and reasonings of 
those w'riters who were near in time to themselves, and 
who, therefore, put the problem of philosophy in the same 
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way. What lay further off they were obliged to distort 
into an artificial resemblance to their own ideas; otherwise 
it had no philosophical meaning for them. Hence, with 
few exceptions, philosophic writers were wont to pay little 
heed, to any speculations save those of their immediate 
predecessors, and the doctrines of earlier writers were 
remembered, if at all, only as a dead tradition, a cipher 
to which the key was lost. 

Unfcjstoricai This indifference to the past was specially characteristic 

iLnt’stime. of thc eighteenth century, partly because of its violent 
recoil from the ideas of the previous periocf, partly because 
of the character of the ideas in which that recoil landed 
it. The individualistic tendencies of the age of Enlighten- 
ment, which separated each man from the unity of the 
social organism to which he belonged, separated him also 
from the past out of which his intellectual life had grown. 
Hence to the writers of that time the independence of 
philosophical thought seemed to involve that each thinker 
must begin the work of speculation dc novo ; and to admit 
the possibility or necessity of a mediation of truth to the 
individual ‘by the communis sensus of humanity was in 
their eyes the same thing as to accept the dictation of an 
external authority. In this respect Kant shared in the 
individualistic and unhistorical modes of thought charac- 
teristic of his time, though it may be also said that it 
was a result of his work to change them, or at least to 
prepare the way for a deeper conception of the relation 
of the individual to humanity. No more than his con- 
temporaries had he a vital hold of the remoter past. Even 
of Leibniz, the great thinker to whom he stood nearest, 
he can scarcely be said to have had any .direct vision : he 
sees him almost entirely through the spectacles of Wolff : 
and if he ever gains a deeper apprehension, it is only as 
the advance of his own thought gradually leads to a revival 
of some of the elements of the Leibnizian doctrine. 
Spinoza’s thought, as he confessed, remained an enigma 
to him, even after Jacobi had paved the way to a better 
knowledge of it. And his references to Plato and Aristotle 
seldom go much beyond the limits of the ordinary 
inaccurate tradition, which makes tljem respectively types 
of the a priori, and the empirical, modes of thought: 
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though he is conscious of a certain affinity to Plato, 
especially in relation to his moral ideas. The historical 
relations of Kant’s philosophy, as described by himself, 
are thus limited to the Wolffio-Leibnizian system on the 
one side, and the philosophy of Locke, Newton, and Hume 
on the other. The only other great writer to whom he 
confesses an obligation is Rousseau, in whose ideas of 
a “ common reason ” and a “ general will,” we may discern 
some anticipation of the intellectual revolution which Kant 
was to carry out. 

Yet it would be a mistake entirely to limit our view Historical 
of the historical setting of Kant’s philosophy to the Kant\ Phiio- 
relations of which Kant himself was conscious. Kant’s 
Critique was the beginning of an intellectual revolution 
by which a synthesis was made, not only between the 
different forms of Individualism which arose in Germany 
and England, but also between the Individualism of the 
eighteenth century and what may be called the abstract 
Universalism of an earlier period. It is no mere accident, 
but an indication "of the same spirit of the time which 
was manifested in the Kantian philosophy itself, that an 
interest in Spinoza revived shortly after the publication 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, The way in which 
Spinoza’s Ethics took hold of Goethe, who ^J'as above all 
the representative of the modern spirit, and of its char- 
acteristic ideas of organic unity and evolution, is sufficient 
to show this. And the fact that Kant did not recognise 
any such affinity, is explained partly by the manner of his 
own mental development, which made him regard Spinoza 
merely as a representative of the Dogmatism against which 
he hacT to contend. Yet it is impossible to consider that 
development carefully without seeing that Kant is deeply 
influenced by the Spinozistic idea of a universal unity, a 
unity of knowing and being, which through Leibniz 
passed as a tradition into the Wolffian philosophy, and 
which saved that philosophy from the Individualism, or 
even Atomism, to which it tended. A few words on this 
subject may enable us better to appreciate the modified 
Wolffianism of Kant’s first period. 

The history of 'modern thought begins with the declara- 
tion of the spiritual independence of the individual, and 

VOL. I. 
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the' rejection of the principle of authority. The Refor- 
mation was in principle the negation of the claim of any 
doctrine to be accepted by the* individual, which could not 
find its evidence in the movement of his own reason; of 
any faw’ to be obeyed by him, which could not be shown 
to spring from his own w'ill. It was a return of man’s 
spirit to itself and a rejection of all that is merely external 
and foreign. A truth w'hich cannot become a conviction^ 
one with my very consciousness of self, is no truth for me. 
A power, w'hich directs my activity to an end which I 
cannot regard as my own good, is an external tyranny, to 
which I may be forced to submit but \t'hich I cannot regard 
as a legitimate authority. Before this assertion of the 
principle of freedom, of self-determining reason and self- 
legislative will, the dogmatic system of thought and the 
external svstem of government, which were characteristic 
of the middle ages, crumbled into dust. The dualistjc 
ideas of a revelation coming entirely froirf without, of a 
transformation of man’s life and nature by a foreign 
power, of an expulsion of nature thaf^ipirit might reign 
in its place, were once for all exploded. Old things had 
passed away ; the years of man’s nonage were completed, 
and he was no longer under tutors and governors, but 
master of hirpself and of his fate. 

Its power over No OHO who look’s beneath the surface of modern history 

thought and life. i i i r i • • i ttt t-i « 

can doubt the power of this idea. We all, as Hegel once 
said, fight “ under the banner of the free spirit.” Again 
and again, in religion, in science, in politics and in social 
life, it has stirred the modern world to convulsive and even 
fanatical efforts to rid itself of the weight of the past that 
was oppressing it. Before this principle the strongest 
systems of political and ecclesiastical order have gone 
down in utter ruin at the hour when they seemed most 
impregnable. It has been the secret of that disease of 
subjectivity which has infected the modern world, and has 
filled literature with the voice of its discontent. And on 
the other hand, it has been the essence of that “ freshness 
of the earlier world ” which has purified and transformed 
modern poetry and art and renewed the exhausted springs 
of emotion. Above all, it has given rise* to that effort to 
simplify life and thought, to get rid of the meaningless 
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and the unreal, to come face to face with nature and mdn, 
and to banish as much as possible the merely conventional 
and unintelligible, — in short, to extirpate everything 
incapable of being brought into living relation with self- 
consciousness, — which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the modern spirit. The whole history of modern 
philosophy may be regarded as an endeavour to work out 
the results of the same principles. Kant’s protest against 
the admission of the “Transcendent,” of that which is 
incapable of being brought in relation to human 
experience, is but a further step in the same process 
which was initiated* by Descartes, when he sought 
to base all truth upon the Cogito ergo sum of self- 
consciousness. 

From this point of view we may recognise a bond of 
kinship between the Rd'ormers and those who originated 
th^ modern .scientific movement. The explanation of what 
is within the rSnge of the human con.sciousness by what 
is supposed to be utterly beyond it, is the one thing which 
they are agreed Tn rejecting. Luther condemns an 
authoritative church as standing between the soul and 
God in the same spirit in which Bacon afterwards con- 
demned the abstractions of Scholastic philosophy as 
standing betw-een the human mind and nature. Both 
demand the clo.sest contact of subject and object, and both 
are equally convinced that by means of this contact, 
subject and object may be brought into unity without any 
need for a mediator. In both cases, indeed, a process is 
held to be necessary; a process in the one case, whereby 
the natural man, to whom the life of Christ is an external 
fact is to be converted into the spiritual man to whom the 
belief in Christ is one with the consciousness of himself ; 
and a process in the other case whereby the student of 
nature is to free his mind from all presupposjtions and 
prejudices, and turn it, in Bacon’s language, into a pure 
mirror of the wrtrld. But, in the one case as in the other, 
the process is one which is to be carried on from beginning 
to end in and through the consciousness of the individual 
himself, without any dependence on an external authority. 
The circle is to be completed within the range of human 
perception and human thought, and to rest upon nothing 
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beyond it. The living experience is to be its own sufficient 
evidence. 

Subjective jo tliis woy the independence of the individual mind was 

objective tru asseilcd uithout shutting it out from objective truth. It 
was admitted that knowledge is possible only through the 
surrender of the intelligence of the individual to a truth 
which in the first instance seems to be quite independent 
of it. “ Into the kingdom of man which is based on 
science, as into the kingdom of Heaven, we can enter only 
sub persona mjantis” The first step tow;ards the know- 
ledge of the world was to give up all preconceived opinions 
and subjective idols which stand between us and the object. 
The first step towards the knowledge of God was to empty 
the mind of self. But, on the other hand, this simplicity 
of reception was not in either case supposed to imply a 
mere passivity of spirit. On the edntrary, our first impres- 
sions of things were view’ed as furthest from the truth, apd 
an acquiescence in immediate appearance was denounced, 
both by Luther and Bacon, as the great hindrance to true 
religion an^d true science. In both ca§es an active trans- 
forming process was required, through which the mind 
must pass ere it could reach the truth and identify itself 
therewith, so as to find the evidence for that truth in 
itself. By this process of intellectual or spiritual activity 
the object ceased to be, — what in its first apprehension it 
necessarily was, — a merely external object, a mere fact 
unrelated to the intelligence : it was seen in its principle 
or law, and so became one with the mind which appre- 
hended it. Hence what in one point of view was a change 
of the object was, in another point of view, a change of the 
subject. To sacrifice the mere subjective presuppositions 
or idols which* stand between the intelligence and nature, 
was at the same time to break through external appearances 
and to discover the essential relation of nature to the 
intelligence. The surrender of reason to the teaching of 
Christ was in another point of view the discovery of reason 
in Christianity. 

conception of the unity of thought with its object— 
todKdwith the sole conception which makes it possible to reconcile 
Empiricism, the possibility of objective knowledge of God or of 
the world with the subjective principle of freedom was 
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involved in Luther’s idea of Religion, and it was 
involved also in Bacon’s Empiricism, but it was not dis- 
tinctly recognised by either ^of them. Bacon, while he 
describes the method of physical inquiry and lays down 
the principles by which it is to be guided, has no idea of 
connecting that method or those principles with the nature 
of self-consciousness. He generally speaks as if facts were 
given through sense without any aid from reason, and as 
if any contribution of reason to the data of sense must 
necessarily involve a distortion of those data. If he 
admits the necessity of the activity of the intelligence in 
the apprehension of truth, it is in his conception a merely 
formal activity. The image of the mind as a mirror of 
the world seemed to him a sufficient account of its relation 
to its object : nor did it ever occur to him to attribute any 
constitutive power to*thought. And Luther, while he 
allowed that the truth must be spiritually discerned, thinks 
of such discernment as the result of a divine influence, 
under which the soul is purely passive. It is, therefore, 
fair to say of both that, while they virtually asserted the 
unity of the mind with the object which it Apprehends, 
they were content to feel that unity, without attempting 
to understand it. The implicit reason of the mind’s assent 
to truth was not by them made explicit. How the indi- 
vidual, as such, can transcend his individuality; how his 
assurance of that which is not himself can be vindicated; 
how it is possible that a finite being, himself a part of the 
partial world, can in thought overpass the limits of his 
own subjective consciousness and become a “ spectator of 
all time and existence,” conscious of the world and of 
God; these wete questions which they did not ask. 
Ultimately both Bacon and Luther rested oji an immediate 
certitude of feeling, or faith. As the one felt he was 
dealing with reality when he was dealing with the external 
world, so the other felt he was dealing with realitv when 
he was dealing with God : and the processes which were 
necessary to develop this knowledge, or to bring tlie 
object, which at first appears as external, into unity with 
the subject, were justified merely by the result. As a 
matter of fact, nature ceases to be a merely external 
existence for us when we discover its laws. As a matter 
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reflexion 

aji.ilysis. 


of 'fact, God ceases to be a mere name for the absolute 
Being, wiien we receive into our minds the Christian idea 
of Him. But still, even af^er-this process, self, the world, 
and God have the aspect of three elements, which we find 
together in our minds, but which are connected by no 
necessary relations, or at least by relations which are felt 
only and not comprehended. Ilence the immediate and 
unreflecting consciousness in all its forms is exposed to 
the assaults of doubt, — a doubt which may assail even the 
very existence of its objects. The consciousness of self 
may still be turned against the consciousness of an external 
world, or the consciousness of an (External world against 
the consciousness of self, so long as they are not seen to 
be necessary to each other. Or again the consciousness 
of the finite may be turned against the consciousness of 
the infinite, and either may be usod to suppress the other, 
so long as they are not seen to be at once distinct and 
necessarily connected. • ' 

So soon as such doubts arise, the immediate conscious- 
ness of reality ceases to be sufficient for itself, and philo- 
sophy becomes a necessity. For that consciousness 
necessarily takes its objects for granted. To the religious 
man God, as to the scientific man the external w(>rld, are 
realities imnjediately bound up with his consciousness of 
self, and he has no need to seek for a bridge from the one 
to the other. But reflexion breaks up this immediate 
unity, and forces phihesophy to undertake the task of 
showing that the different elements of consciousness are 
connected in one system of belief, and that it is impossible 
to admit one of these without being driven .to admit them 
all. The business of philosophy is thus to cut away the 
ground from scepticism by exhibiting the reciprocal impli- 
cation of all the principles on which the world, as an 
intelligible world, must re.st. For scepticism, as was 
suggested 'in the first chapter of this Introduction, is never 
complete. Its strength always lies in turning some cle- 
ment of truth, the certitude of which is assumed, against 
the other elements. And the answer to it can lie only in ' 
showing the necessary relation of the element of truth 
which is thus assumed to the other §leme*nts of the system 
of knowledge. Thus philosophy is a kind of reasoning 
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in a circle, but that is no argument against it; for it is 
a circle beyond which nothing lies, and in particular it is 
a circle which includes the position of the sceptic himself. 

The form which scepticism has generally taken in The subjective 
modern times is determined by the subjective principle KSantfsm 
of Protestantism. The consciousness of self has been 
turned against the consciousness of the external world, 
or against the consciousness of God, or even against both 
at once. The question, therefore, has been how we are 
to know anything but ourselves and our own ideas; how 
our consciousness is to go out to other finite objects or 
to rise to the infinite. This point of view^ is clearly indi- 
cated by Descartes when he finds in the Cogito ergo sum 
the primal and invincible certitude, to which doubt can 
reduce us, but of which it can never deprive us. The 
external world is to Descartes a w^orld not only extended 
and external to itself but also external to our conscious- 
ness. On it* therefore, consciousness, which has for its 
immediate object only its own ideas, has no direct hold. 

Hence in spite of the clearness and distinctness of our 
ideas as to the relations of the extended, — a Clearness and 
distinctness wdiich gives rise to the certitude of mathe- 
matic:al science, — our belief in the existence of the extended 
is unable to resist the shock of doubt. ^As Descartes 
naively expresses it, we can imagine that some untruthful 
spirit is playing upon our minds and awaking in them 
the ideas of things that have no reality. Thus we are 
driven back upon tlie ideas which are the immediate objects 
of our consciousness, and upon the conscious self for 
wliich they are objects. In relation to these, it is sup- 
posed, no lying, spirit can deceive us. The conscious self 
asserts its existence even in the very ajct by which it 
abstracts from everything else. Its self-affirmation is 
involved in the very possibility of doubt, and cannot itself 
be an object of doubt. What w^e can doubt is only what 
we can separate from the self-affirming ego, which is as 
it asserts itself and asserts itself as it is. But the end of 
doubt is the beginning of knowledge, and in the Cogito 
ergo sum we have a first unity of thought and being, out 
of which a complete, reconciliation of them may spring. 

Self-consciousn’ess, then, is the starting point or />nnci- 
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■pium cognoscendi, from which we must start and on which 
we must base all other forms of consciousness. As, 
however, Descartes begins b^ separating the consciousness 
of self from the immediate consciousness of the external 
world; it is obvious that he cannot bring them together 
again except through some tertmm quid. And- of this 
tertiuvi quid, which is to form the connecting link between 
the consciousness of self and the consciousness of the 
world, there must be a certitude as immediate as th^t 
of the consciousness of self. Descartes, therefore, is 
necessaril}^ driven to the assertion that the conscious- 
ness of God is directly involved in the consciousness 
of self and indeed is prior to it. “ Let us not imagine,” 
he declares in one remarkable passage, “ that the con- 
ception of the infinite is got merely by negation of 
the finite, just as we conceive rest to be the negation 
of movement and darkness to be the negation of light. 
On the contrary we obviously think of the infinite 
substance as having more reality in it than the finite sub- 
stance : nay, it may even be said that* our consciousness 
of the infini*te is in some .sense prior to our consciousness 
of the finite or, in other words, that our consciousness of 
God is prior to our consciousness of self. For, how could 
we doubt or ^esire, how could we be conscious that any- 
thing is wanting to us, and that we are not altogether 
perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea of a perfect 
being in comparison with whom we recognise the defects 
of our own nature?” In this passage the method of 
abstraction which Descartes followed, when he separated 
the consciousness of self from the consciousness of the 
object, is carried a step further. He now, in effect,*^ bids 
us abstract from the distinction of the ego from the non- 
ego, on the ground that that distinction is a mere limit 
or negation ; and he maintains that the consciousness of 
the absolute unity which we thus reach is prior to, and 
presupposed in, the consciousness of any finite object, even 
the self. In apprehending this absolute unity, therefore, 
we are lifted beyond the distinction of self and not-self, 
of the thinking and the extended substance, and through 
it we are enabled to connect the lajlter with the former. 
Thus the difference, which was absolute from the point 
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of view of the finite, disappears altogether from the point 
of view of the infinite. The effect of this method of 
reasoning was, it must be acknowledged, very imperfectly 
seen by Descartes himself, who saves himself from self- 
contradiction by many loose and popular ways of expres- 
sion, Thus failing to recognise that, according to his 
own statement, the opposition of thought and being 
disappears in God, who as an object of consciousness is 
prior even to the self, he proceeds to speak of the thought 
of God as only one of the ideas of the self, which requires 
an adequate reality as its cause. And instead of saying 
that in the consciousness of God, who is the absolute 
unity, the division between the self and the not-self dis- 
appears, he tells us tliat the truthfulness of God is our 
pledge for the objective reality of our “ clear and distinct ” 
ideas of that extended ^substance which is the object of our 
perceptions. But here as often, the disciples betray the 
secret of the nfaster. When Malebranche spoke of “ seeing 
all things in God,” he was only giving a more vivid 
expression to the idea that the consciousness of God is 
the connecting link between the consciousness of self and 
the c(jnsciousness of the world. And Spinoza was only 
following ' out the same thought to its necessary result, 
vvhen.he put the idea of God at the head of his system 
as at once the principium essendi and the principium 
cofrnascendi of all that is and is known. 

The philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza, in one point 
of view, are polar opposites, but they are only the opposite 
poles of the same thought. They exhibit, in the language 
of pure thought, the same dialectical movement by which 
Luther, the apostle of the rights of the individual con- 
science, became also the asserter of the absolute passivitv 
of man in relation to God. The necessity of resisting all 
merely external authority was forced on the individual by 
the consciousness of a divine voice speaking within him, 
which he could not disobey:. he could only gain sufficient 
power to resist the world by regarding himself as the mere 
organ of the divine will. His strength against men was 
the counterpart of his absolute surrender of himself to 
God, In philosophy, this connexion of ideas reappears in 
a .slightly different form. The individual has become con- 
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scious of himself as an independent thinking being, and 
refuses to accept an3'thing as true for him which is not 
mediated by his own thought : but this very return upon 
himself— this refusal to admit any belief that comes to him 
merely from without — is possible for him only because he 
is not a merely individual being who stands in an external 
relation to other individuals, but one who has the universal 
principle of knowledge bound up with his consciousness; 
of himself. There would be no possible escape from the 
limitations of self-consciousness, if it were not in some 
sense true, as Descartes puts it, that the consciousness of 
God is prior tt> the consciousness erf self, i.c., that the 
unity, which all consciousness presupposes, is a principle 
of unity for all things and not for the inner life of the 
individual alone. It is in virtue of this that the individual 
is able to abstract not only from e-Nsternal objects but from 
himself also as a mere individtial subject : as, on the other 
hand, it is in virtue of this that he is able*to’ know these 
external objects in relation to himself and himself in 
relation to them. Hence, we cannot know ourselves apart 
from, or pr*or to, other things : nor is it po.ssible that we 
should be conscious of our own ideas as our own ideas 
prior to, and independent of, other objects. So far 
Spinoza was^ right in holding that the true starting point 
of thought is not in the consciousness of .self as a 
principium cognoscendi .separate from God who is the 
principiurn essendi. It is only as the ■“ spectators of all 
time and existence ” that we can know anything even of 
our own existence: and the beginning of knowledge 
cannot be the separate consciousness of our own inner 
being, which has no meaning except In relation“to an 
outer being fjom which W'e distinguish it. We do not 
know ourselves first and the world through ourselves; but 
we know our.selves only in relation to, and in distinction 
from, the world : and we know both through their relation 
to the one principle of unity which underlies all knowledge. 

Spinoza, therefore, is not without justification in his 
substitution of a metaphysical for a psychological principle 
as the ba.sis of philosophy. At the same' time it has to 
be acknowledged that the process jDy which this substi- 
tution is made, is defective in its logic, and that its result 
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is, therefore, to suppress, rather than to solve, the problem. 
For, as will be remembered, the problem was to find a 
synthetic principle by aid of. which the consciousness of 
self should be connected with the consciousness of objects 
which were supposed to be external to the self. And the 
solution was found in a unity which was reached by 
abstraction from all differences, even the difference of self 
and' not-self. The principle already laid down by Des- 
cartes, but seen in its full bearing (jnly by Spinoza, that 
omnis determinatio est negatio, i.e., that all definition and 
determination is the limitation of a presupposed positive 
being by a negatiorl or an unreality, led directly to the 
conclusion that the only thing real in the proper sense of 
the word is that being which is absolutely indeterminate, 
without distinction or limit; and that the only truth which 
is unmixed with illusitm is the thought which apprehends 
such being. Abstraction then becomes the sole method of 
knowledge, aiTd all distinctions, including the distinction 
between self and not-self, between thought and extension, 
are transcended only because they are all set aside. 
Spinoza struggles against this result, and, indeed, we may 
say that he has an intuitive perception of the way to 
escape it, when he converts the idea of a substance or 
purely indeterminate being into the idea of a causa stii 
Or self-determined subject “with an infinite number of 
attributes.” But he never saw the distinction between 
these two conceptions of the ultimate unity, which in the 
subsequent development of his system are treated as inter- 
changeable. Thus thought and extension appear as 
absolutely unrelated expressions of the one substance, 
w’hjch is simply identical in both its expressions (though 
at the .same time thought is conceived as a consciousness 
of extension as well as of itself). The result is that the 
principle of unity, placed at the beginning of the Ethics, 
does nothing to explain the difference subsequently intro- 
duced. Being and knowing, or extension and thought, 
are set side by side, and the reality of their difference is 
denied, but nothing is done to mediate between them. 
Even in the definition of substance as id quod in se est 
et per se concipilur there is no connexion between the two 
members. The abstract assertion of the unity of all things 
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in "God dots nothing to break down the absolute dualism 
of the world. To see things sub specie aeternitatis is 
simply to forget a differencp which is found to be as hard 
and insoluble as ever, when we return to it again. It is 
like a Sunday confession that the things of this world are 
naught, while we treat them as absolute realities all the 
other days of the week. 

The truth of the philosophy of Descartes and Spinoza 
lay in their assertion that the unity of the consciousness 
of self and of the w'orld must be mediated by the conscious- 
ness of God, or in other words, that it is only in so far 
as the unity of the consciousness bf self is a principle 
which is presupposed in “all objects of all thought,” that 
knowledge is possible. The error of that philosophy was, 
that this principle was reached by abstraction and con- 
ceived in an abstract way “as substance not as subject,” 
as a mere common element or logical genus, and not^as 
a principle of unity in difference. But suCh a direct effort 
to suppress difference only makes the difference develop 
into contradiction. For a common elefinent is no bond of 
union, ant\ the abstraction that separates it from the ele- 
ments that are not common only causes the latter to fall 
asunder in hopeless opposition. Hence the result of this 
first effort at an immediate reconciliation between the object 
and the subject, through consciousness of the unity which 
is above their difference, was only to discredit that con- 
sciousness. The idea of God or the infinite, which in 
Spinoza had all but suppressed the consciousness of the 
finite world and of the finite self, begins with those who 
follow him to empty itself of its contents; and ^^hat is 
lost to the infinite is gained by the finite. Nominalism 
takes the place of Realism ; the individual becomes every- 
thing, the unity in which all individuals are held as parts 
of one whole becomes nothing. The universe is repre- 
sented as a collection of isolated beings or things with 
no vital connexion ; for the God who holds them together 
is conceived as a mere external creator and governor, and 
rapidly sinks into an unknown and unknowable Eire 
Supreme, which it matters little to assert or to deny. 
Hence also the answer to the problem of knowledge is 
sought in a different way. The psychological point of 
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view gains at the expense of the metaphysical, and instead 
of “ seeing all things in God,” it now becomes received 
almost as an axiom that we must see all things, — and God 
also, if we can see Him at all, — in ourselves. Whether 
it is through the sensations which outward objects have 
produced in our minds, or through the ideas which spring 
directly out of our own consciousness, that we come to a 
knowledge of other things, is still a much debated 
question : but no question is raised as to the truth that 
the individual has immediately to do only with that which 
belongs to his own individual .self-consciousness, and that 
the world of finite things which is cIo.se to him, as well 
as the existence of God which is more remoce, can be 
reached merely by inference. 

Such an individualistic way of thinking was predestined individualism 

. , - ■ , . . necessarily 

to end m Scepticism, ■\<hcther it took a sensationalistic ori^ndsto 

T r • fir • 1 • Scepticism. 

an idealistic form. If it took the former, it must end in 
resolving our Consciousness of the world as given into a 
mere flux of sensations without connexion or relation ; if 
it took the latter fdrm, it must end in the admission that 
the conscious self by the mere repetition of rts identity 
with itself can never manufacture any knowledge of 
objects. In either case the exclusion of any consciousne.ss 
of the universal, as a principle which manifests itself in 
the difference of the subjective and the objective conscious- 
ne.s.s and at the same time binds them together, is fatal 
to the po.ssibility of knowledge. Without such a principle 
“ things cannot migrate into our con.sciou.sness,” nor can 
our con.sciousness go out of itself to enter into them. 

Neit^r the passivity nor the activity of the mind can 
enable it to escape from the prison of individuality to 
which it has condemned itself. It cannot by thinking 
“ add a cubit to its stature,” nor can any power in the 
univer.se draw it beyond the limits of its .own finite 
existence. Unless the consciousness of the not-self be 
from the first bound up with the consciousness of self, it 
is hopeless to attempt to join them. The primary gulf 
between the self and the not-self cannot be bridged by one 
who remains ex hypothesi fixed at one side of it. On the 
other hand, if this hypothesis is not tenable, and if the 
consciousness of self has the consciousness of the not-self 
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bouiid up with it, it is obvious that the subjective principle 
must, when fully worked out, come into contradiction with 
itself. Even the consciousness of self must become 
illusory to one who divorces it from its necessary counter- 
part. 

Tlie whole history of both the great individualistic 
schools of the eighteenth century is an illustration of the 
logic by which the individual, conceived as immediately 
conscious of himself and of himself alone, is gradually 
driven to surrender all hold upon objective reality. And 
the critical reaction of Kant may be described in general 
terms as a reassertion, though it may be a still imperfect 
reassertion, of the truth that there is a universal principle 
underlying all consciousness, in virtue of which it can 
transcend itself and apprehend objective reality. This 
reassertion was, how'ever, not a siniple revival of the point 
of view of earlier philosophy. For, in the first place, the 
individualistic protest against a merely abstract and formal 
philosophy had not been wasted. It was no longer possible 
to be content with a speculation which “dissolved the finite 
self and ali that is finite in the infinite. By the advance 
of physical science and of the industrial arts, by the 
development of a free social and political life, the con- 
sciousness ofethe worth and dignity of the individual and 
of all the immediate interests of his existence had been so 
fully developed, that it had now become impossible to 
return to mediaeval Realism, even by the circuitous path 
of Descartes and Spinoza. The consciousness of the 
universal might be re-established as the basis of the con- 
sciousness of the particular, but the former could no ^nger 
be set in opposition to the latter, or used to suppress it. 
The only universal which could now be accepted was one 
which should furnish a principle of synthesis among the 
particulars,, a principle of unity in difference. If any idea 
corresponding to the consciousness of God in the Cartesian 
and Spinozistic system was again to be placed at the head 
of .the system of philosophy, it must not be the idea of 
an ens realissimum, a substance without limit or deter- 
mination, but the idea of a self-determining subject. In 
the second place, as the system of Kant grew up in close 
relation to the subjective individualism of the previous 
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(| period, even to the last it retained traces of its origin. 
Its modes of expression, its whole armoury of metaphorical 
formulas, all its external frame^'ork or scaffolding were 
borrowed from the philosophies in room of which it came. 
Furthermore, it was the work of one who fully appreciated 
the valuable results of the “ Enlightenment ” both on the 
scientific and the political side, and who had not the 
slightest wish to undermine it, but rather sought to make 
manifest the deeper foundation upon which it rested. 
Kant was called by Hamann the Allcs-zermalmender, 
“the man of crushing dialectic,” and Heine, in a passage 
already quoted, speaks* as if this were his main character- 
istic, But his crushing dialectic was used only against 
the hollow logic of Wolffian dogmatism, the removal of 
which was necessary to make room for a great constructive 
effort of speculation; clnd in regard to the genuine 
scientific work of the eighteenth century, he was only 
anxious to show that it rested upon principles, vhich carry 
us beyond its own limitations. Kant was no revolutionist 
who rode to succesS on the top of a wave of reliction by 
which one half truth was set up in the place of its opposite. 
He was, so to speak, an organic reformer, whose aim 
was to remould the accepted doctrine by bringing into 
prominence the neglected truth which was rts necessary 
complement. The main accusation we can make against 
him is, not that he did not sufficiently respect the sound 
elements in the system of thought which he inherited, 
but rather that he did not see the full extent to which they 
must be modified by the new elements he introduced. 
Thu^,e stops short of the necessary end of the process 
of transformation which he initiates. But this, which is 
the defect of his philosophy as an ultimate ’result, is also 
that which gives it most value as bringing before us the 
whole process of the great transition, of that, synthetic 
movement by which philosophy at the end of the eighteenth 
century was raised to a new point of view. 

Kant appears in the first period of his intellectual 
development as the supporter of a peculiar modification 
of the Wolffian philosophy, a modification produced by 
the effort to bring its principles into harmony with 
scientific ideas derived from Newton. Although, there- 
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forfe, we shall have in the sequel to deal with the special 
points of contact between the critical and other philo- 
sophies, it is necessary to say a few words here to show 
the exact point at which Kant took up the speculative 
problem. The history of the development of philosophy 
from T.eibniz to Wolff, like the history of its development 
from Locke to Hume, is a history of the progress of 
Individualism to its necessary consummation in Scepti- 
cism. This negative movement of thought, indeed, is not 
so obvious and manifest in the former case as in the latter. 
Still, in spite of the formal completeness and compre- 
hensiveness wLich is maintained to the last in the system 
of Wolff, we have not much difficulty in unveiling the 
character of the process by which the individual was 
gradually separated from the universal, till he ceased to 
have any content or meaning In himself. Leibniz de- 
veloped his individualism under the immediate influence 
of Spinoza. Hence he saw' the necessity*of providing for 
the unity of the individual with the whole of which he is 
a part, and especially for the relatioh of the individual 
to the w<5rld w’hich he knows. His individual substances 
or monads, are, therefore, conceived as in some sort 
universal. Each monad ideally includes, while it really 
excludes the whole universe: if it is independent of the 
world, it is because in a manner it contains the world in 
itself. Leibniz lays great emphasis on both of these two 
points of view. On the one hand, the universe is merely 
a collective unity, and in all its apparent complexity and 
continuity there is no reality except that which is found 
in the isolated individuals of which it is made up. There 
can be nothing real or substantial in tlje collection, unless 
the units be substantial.” ^ And these units are absolutely 
impenetrable to all influences from without. “ They have 
no windows through which anything might go into them, 
or go out of them.” 2 Each is a little world developing 
under its owm laws “ as if there were nothing in existence 
but itself and God.”^ And the exception made in favour 
of God is, as we shall see, an unexplained mercy. On 
the other hand, each monad in itself “ represents,” or 
"expresses,” the whole universe. It is a “living mirror, 

^ Erdmann^s J.eihriz^ 714. ^ Id, 705. ^ Jd, 127. 
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gifted with an internal activity, whereby it represents>the 
whole universe according to its particular point of view, 
and in such a way that its ideal universe has all the 
regularity of the real one.” ^ It is “ like a separate world, 
sufficient for itself, independent of every other creature, 
enveloping the infinite, expressing the Universe; and it 
is as durable, self-subsistent and absolute as the universe 
itself.” ® Finally the connecting link between these two 
opposite aspects of the world is the “ pre-established har- 
mony,” or, in other words, it is God, the universal 
principle of unity, who is Himself the first of monads, 
and who so constitutes the other monads that their inner 
lives shall move in unison, and that the ideal picture of 
the world which is present in each shall correspond to the 
reality. 

These are the three main aspects of Monadism, and it an'dldeKi™ 
will enable us to understand the weakness as well as the 
strength of the»system, if we devote a few words to each 
of them , If we follow out the idea of the real separateness 
of the monads from each other we are obliged to conceive 
the world as a collection of absolutely unrelated units. 

Real continuity, i.e., a complexity wffiich is not resolvable 
into indivisible units, is on this principle impossible. 

Hence Leibniz denies the reality of space and extended 
matter. For the extended as such is continuous and in- 
finitely divisible. The Atomists, attempting to reach 
individual substance, fell into the error of supposing the 
existence of something in space, which yet was without 
parts. But their failure only shows the impossibility of 
finding a real unit in space. The real units or monads, 
therefore, must be unextended; and the conceptions of 
space and extended substance are “ confused ideas ” : and 
they are connected with other confused ideas, viz., the 
ideas of time, of motion, as well as of the external deter- 
mination of one substance by another, in reality monads 
have only internal determinations, or in other words, 
"perceptions,” and their relations are limited to corre- 
spondence in these perceptions. The world in time and 
space is merely a phenomenal world, i.e., a world 
apprehended through the confused perceptions of sense, 

* Erdmann’s 714. 128. 
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anct not through the clear and distinct conceptions of the 
understanding. The external world is, indeed, no mere 
illusion : it is a phenomenon bene f undatum, a coherent 
and connected appearance, subject to definite laws which 
are exhibited in substantial and physical science. Nay, 
the connexion of phenomena in time and space is in perfect 
correspondence with the connexion or harmony of real 
things, though the former is determined in accordance 
with the law of efficient, and the latter with the law of 
final, causation. In other words, all monads are deter- 
mined from within, but their self-determination corresponds 
exactly with an apparent determination from without, 
which takes place in their phenomena as perceived by 
us in space and time. “ Les dmes agissent selon les loix 
des causes finales fiar appeiitions, fins et moyens. Les 
corps agissent selon les loix de^ causes efficientes, ou 
des mouvements; et les deux regnes, celvi des causes 
efficientes, et celui des causes finales, soeit harmoniqucs 
entre eux." ^ They are harmonious, because the latter is 
the reality^ of which the former is the phenomenon, though 
Leibniz often speaks as if they were two separate king- 
doms of reality. The phenomenal world is only the real 
world confused, or perhaps we ought rather to say, 
refracted, in ^^assing through the medium of sense; but 
the refraction follows a regular law of change, transmuting 
the harmonious development of the inner life of the 
different self-evolving monads into the external connexion 
of phenomena which act and react on each other in space 
and time. 

Whence, then, comes that “ confusion ” in the inner 
life of the monad, by reason of which, its representation 
of the universe falls short of reality and sinks to the 
phenomenal? In answer to this question Leibniz is 
obliged greatly to qualify his doctrine as to the self- 
determination of the monads. God alone, he declares, is 
actus purus, but into the original constitution of every 
other monad he has introduced a passive element, a firima 
materia, a limit : and its absolute spontaneity, therefore, 
does not mean that it is unlimited, but that it is limited 
only by the negative element of its own nature. Now as 
^ Mmadolo^e^ 79 . 
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the activity of the monad is representative or perceptwe, 
this limit takes the form of a certain confusion in its 
perceptions. The whole world is present to each monad, 
but present always with more or less confusion or com- 
plexity, owing to the passivity or negation which belongs 
to them as finite. With this is connected the Leibnizian 
view of the universe as a graduated scale of being. All 
monads are perceptive beings, distinguished from each 
other by the degree of clearness of their perceptions; and 
the chain of life extends downwards without a break from 
God, who apprehends all things in the clearness of pure 
thought through finite* spirits like men, who apprehend 
the world partly in the light of thought and partly in the 
confusion of sense, to animals which have only sense 
perception, and from these again down to monads whose 
perceptions are too confused even for sense. But per- 
ceptions there must .still be wherever there is existence : 
for otherwise thare would be no internal determination of 
the monad, no ideal centre or self to which its life could 
be referred. The 'world is thus through and through 
organic : and, as we have already seen, inorganic matter 
e.xists only in the confused ideas of sense. 

Man, then, stands midway in the scale of being, having 
not only perception with its “ confused ” apprehension of 
things in their phenomenal appearance in time and space, 
but thought or apperception, which enables him to grasp 
their real nature as they are in themselves. What, then, 
is the relation between those two ways of knowing ? The 
answer which seems most naturally to follow from the 
principles of Leibniz is that, as each monad represents 
the universe, a clear consciousness of it.self would enable 
any monad to see all things in their true nature. Hence, 
a perfect intelligence would be ruled in all its consciousness 
by the law of identity and all things would be revealed 
to it through pure apperception, i.e., through the analytic 
consciousness of itself. That it is not so with us but that 
we are conscious of objects as external to us and to each 
other in space, and that we are obliged to argue from 
the one to the other according to the law of sufficient 
reason (or causalfty) is due to the infinite complexity and 
confusion in which they are given to us as phenomena 
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th/ough sense. Still the difference of sensation and 
thought is merely a difference of degree and not of kind. 
Sensation is but confuged thought, and thought but 
distinct sensation. And there would seem to be no reason 
why our knowledge should not be raised from confusion 
to distinctness and so from the phenomenal to the real 
by the continued progress of analysis, or why at least 
we should not be continually approximating to the ideal 
of a determination of things in pure apperception accord- 
ing to the law of identity and without any aid from the 
principle of sufficient reason. Yet we find that, wherever 
Leibniz passes to a more exact consideration of the nature 
of the two ways of knowing, he treats the distinction 
between perception and apperception as one of kind and 
not of degree. The opposition between contingent and 
necessary truth, between truth ofTact and truth of reason, 
is for him not fluctuating, but fixed and unchangeable.^ 
The latter can, he thinks, be carried bacfx by analysis to 
self-evident principles and indeed to identical propositions, 
while the^ormer is entirely incapable ol being so analysed. 
“ I use,” he declares, “ two principles in demonstration : 
one of them is the principle that whatever contains a 
contradiction is false; the other is the principle that for 
every truth which is not an identical proposition, a reason 
can be given. In other words, the notion of the predicate 
is always explicitly or implicitly contained in the notion 
of the subject, and this is the case not less in contingent 
than in necessary truth. The distinction between con- 
tingent and necessary truth very closely resembles the 
distinction between commensurable and incommensairable 
numbers. Just as we can always find a common measure 

^This view is developed by Leibniz, especially in the Nouveaux Essais^ where, 
in answer to Locke, he draws a wide distinction between the intelligence of man 
and that of tbe animals. Apperception, it is there asserted, involves that 
apprehension of universal and necessary truths which gives rise to science, while 
the animals, being confined to mere perception, are necessarily “pure empirics.’* 
It is only another way of stating the same idea when it is said that the other 
monads represent or express rather the world than God, but that spirit-monads 
represent or express rather God than the world. Leibniz, however, goes even 
beyond this and practically adopts the view of Malebranche when he says that the 
thinking monad has one immediate external of)ject, viz., God. (Erdmann’s 
Leibniz, 222.) 
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for commensurable numbers, so we can always denown- 
strate necessary truth, i.e,, we can always carry them back 
to identical propositions. On the other hand, just as the 
analysis of a ratio of incommensurables produces an 
infinite series, so contingent truths require an infinite 
analysis which God only can complete. Wherefore it is 
by him alone that they are known certainly and a priori : 
for though a reason can always be found for the state 
that succeeds in the state immediately before it, yet this 
reason requires another reason, and so on ad infinitum. 

And this processus ad infinitum takes in our knowledge 
the place of a sufficierft reason, which can only be found 
outside the series in God, on whom all its parts, prior 
and posterior, depend, far more than they depend on each 
other. For, when a truth is incapable of final analysis, 
and cannot be demonsfrated from its own reasons, but 
derives its final reason and certitude from the divine mind 
alone, it is not necessary. Such are all those I call truths 
of fact, and this is the root of their contingency which 
I doubt whether aify one hitherto has explained.” ^ 

On this view it is obvious that the principle of sufficient is sufficient 
reason would merge in the higher principle of identity, 
if only the reason were really sufficient : but the limitation 
of human intelligence is just that such a peffect analysis 
is impossible to it. Thus, though the distinction is really 
one of degree, it remains one of kind for us : and this is 
why we need two separate principles of knowledge. 
Leibniz, however, gives another view of the principle of 
sufficient reason which identifies it with the law not of 
efficient, but of final, causation and makes it the higher 
principle to which the principle of identity is subordinated. 
According to this view, a distinction rr>ust be drawn 
between metaphysical and moral necessity, i.e., between 
the necessity of that which we cannot think otherwise and 
the necessity of that which we can think otherwise but 
which must be as it is, because it is for the best, — must 
be because it ought to be. The former necessity, which 
depends on the principle of identity, fixes the bounds of 
possibility ; even the power of God cannot give existence 
to that which is self-contradictory. The latter necessity, 

^ Erdmann’s Leibniz^ 83. 
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wHich depends upon the law of sufficient reason, deter- 
mines the content of reality : it is the necessity by which 
God’s goodness makes him create “ the best of all possible 
worlds,” or, as it is more definitely expressed, the world 
in which there is the highest sum of ‘ compossible ’ 
existence, i.e., of realities that can exist together in one 
world. But what is the highest sum of all compossible 
existence? To Descartes and Spinoza this question could 
present no difficulty ; for they both accepted the principle 
that the absolute reality w'as the unity of all affirmations 
to the exclusion of all negations. And on that principle 
there could be no possible discord between positive 
realities, and all things that were possible w'ould be ‘ corn- 
possible.’ Thus no room would be left for the distinction 
between metaphysical and moral necessity, between that 
which is because it is, and that ^hich is because it is for 
the best. But as we saw, the necessary result of this 
way of thinking was a Pantheism, for which all distinction 
and limitation, all finite being, disappeared in the one 
absolute substance, — a system which* could not but be 
rejected oy Leibniz, the keynote of whose speculation is 
individualit}^ and self-determination. Hence the idea to 
which Leibniz holds, though by no means in a clear and 
consequent way, is that the absolute Being is not a mere 
ens realissimum or unity of affirmative predicates, but a 
self-determining monad, who reveals himself in a world 
of monads, each of which has its own self-determined 
individuality, distinct and independent of that of all the 
others, while yet all are held together in the pre-established 
harmony of one world, in this world there are no 
“ indiscernibles,” no monads absolutely like each other: 
yet each is a microcosm in which the whole is represented. 
But the principium melioris or principle of sufficient 
reason, on. this view^ of it, is not merely different from the 
principle of identity but directly opposed to it. For while 
the latter is an analytic principle which, if it were taken as 
absolute, would force us to seek for identity under every 
appearance of difference, the former is a principle of 
synthesis which involves that there is no identity which 
does not manifest itself in real . differences. Leibniz, 
however, as he escaped the opposition between true 
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individuality and the universal relativity of the monad by 
making the one real and the other ideal, so he evades 
the opposition between the principium melioris and the 
principle of identity by making the latter a principle of 
possibility, and the former a principle of reality. And he 
hides from himself the inconsistency of having two first 
principles by the conception of a God who selects among 
possibilities those which are capable of combination, and 
which, when combined, will produce the greatest sum of 
reality. “ It is yet unknown to me,” he declares, “ what 
is the reason of the incompossibility of different things 
or how it is that the* natures of different things can be 
opposed to each other, seeing that all purely positive terms 
seem to be compatible.” This assertion shows how 
uncertain is Leibniz’s hold of the principles by which he 
is guided. For the last clause can only mean that he 
has no intelligible reason to give for departing from the 
pnnciples of Spinoza, though he is aware that they are 
fatal to his characteristic doctrine of the independent 
reality of individual substances. With similar incon- 
sistency he accepts the definition of God as the linion of all 
affirmative predicates, not seeing apparently any more than 
Spinoza that such a definition is inconsistent with the idea 
of God as a catisa stii or self-determining mo.nad, and still 
more inconsistent with the idea that he is a self-revealing 
subject or good being, who, because he is good, must 
create other beings like himself. Again, while he admits 
the necessity of reciprocal negation, limitation and conflict 
in the world of finite monads, he yet does not seem to 
regard this merely as an accidental evil, bound up w'ith 
the attainment of, the highest good. Hence the highest 
good is for him not a positive good which is realised in 
and through negation and evil, but an abstract sum of 
reality which can be attained in spite of such negation. 
Finally, as might be expected, in his conception of the 
relation of God as the highest monad to the other monads, 
he is poised between two inconsistent alternatives : for 
whenever he is in earnest with the reality of the individual 
substances, God is reduced to another word for the har- 
mony that prevails between them ; and whenever he is 
in earnest with the reality of God, all the other monads 
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shrink into momentary expressions or “ modes ” of his 
unity. If “ God alone is the primitive unity or simple 
originative substance, of which all created or derivative 
monads are the productions, born, as it were, of the con- 
tinual fulgurations of divinity from moment to moment,” ^ 
the independence of the monads shrinks within very narrow 
limits. If, on the other hand, “ every spirit ” (and there- 
fore in a sense ^every monad) “ is like a separate world, 
sufficient for itself, independent of any other creature, 
enveloping the infinite, expressing the universe, and as 
durable, as self-sufficient and as absolute as the universe 
itself,” ^ where is there room for G6d? 

Stimnianf view niav now appear what is the weakness and what is 

of the philosophy ^ x l 

of Leibniz. the Strength of the philosophy of Leibniz. Its strength 
lies in this that, while he introduced into philosophy the 
principle of individuality, which was characteristic of the 
following century, he yet keeps hold of the principle of 
universality which was characteristic of the previous age. 
His weakness lies in this, that he achieved no real synthesis 
between the two elements which he thus brought together. 
He puts /ide by side the real individuality of the monad 
and its ideal relativity to the universe; the absolute 
independence of each substance and the immediate relation 
of all substances to God; the analytic principle of identity 
and the synthetic principle of sufficient reason; the idea 
of God as the ens rcalissimum, who absorbs all positive 
existence into himself and the idea of Him as the self- 
revealing spirit, whose nature it is to create other monads 
different from himself and from each other and through 
their difference to realise the highest unity. Nor does he 
ever attain anything more than an ext.ernal “ harmony ” 
between these different sides of his philosophy. 

A system w'hose parts were joined together with such 
untempered mortar could not but yield to the dissolving 
force of time, and it was natural that, in the first instance 
at least, the inconsistency should be remedied not by 
seeking for a deeper principle of reconciliation between 
the, different elements, but by dropping those of them 
which were least in harmony w'ith the spirit of the age. 
Wolff “ swept and garnished ” the I^ibnizian philosophy. 

^ Erdmann 708. 128. 
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Without changing the outer framework of the system,- he 
sought to make it self-consistent, and in doing so he 
gradually eliminated all those speculative elements which 
saved it from the emptiness of a formal Individualism. At 
the end of the process it was found that the kernel had 
been removed and only the husk left for show, and thus 
the hour of triumph of the Wolffian philosophy was the 
hour of its fall. 

Wolff’s first step was to discard the synthetic principles 
which Leibniz had introduced, by reducing the law of 
sufficient reason to the law of identity ; and the way in 
which he reached this' result shows that he took that law 
in the strict Spinozistic sense. He begins with two defini- 
tions ; Nihilum est cui nulla respondet notio and aliquid 
est cui notio aliqua respondet. Thus “ something ” and 
“ nothing ” are contradictories between which there is no 
middle term. But no repetition of nothings can make 
them equivalent to something, or, in other words, ex 
nihilo nihil fit: which is simply the converse of the pro- 
position that there Is a positive reason for every^ffiing. It 
is evident that this argument rests on that absolute 
separation of affirmation and negation of which the 
necessary result was seen in Spinozism. For, strictly 
speaking, it involves not only that nothing can 
come of nothing, but that there is no “ coming ” or 
development at all, either in thought or reality. Hence 
there is no meaning left for the distinction of reason and 
consequent, which Wolff suddenly produces upon us as 
by a stroke of logical sleight of hand. Wolff’s definition 
of ^ nothing,” id cui nulla respondet notio, would be 
sufficient to refute him : for it is a definition of the 
indefinable : and as the definition of “ so'mething ” has 
significance only by contrast therewith, it tf)o becomes 
unmeaning. Thus Wolff’s argument implicitly involves 
the principle that “all determination is negation,” the 
immediate corollary of which is that positive reality can 
only be found in an absolutely undetermined being or 
substance. But w'hile Wolff thus goes back to the formal 
principle of Spinoza, he is as far as possible from 
coinciding with Spinoza’s tendency to dissolve all finite 
being in the universality of substance. On the contrary 
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th<? presupposition, upon which he always rests as an 
absolute basis of certitude, is the pure individuality of all 
real being; and he rejects altogether the qualifying idea 
by which Leibniz saved himself from Atomism, that each 
monad is representative of the universe. The only rem- 
nant of this which Wolff retains is the idea that the soul 
is in pre-established harmony with the body, so as to 
apprehend its affections and the world through them, and 
it is only in this sense that he can still call the soul a vis 
repraesentativa universi. Even this part of the Leibnizian 
theory he accepts with some hesitation, as being the most 
probable account of the relation *of two substances so 
heterogeneous as soul and body, between which it seems 
impossible to conceive of any direct relation. In like 
manner he retains the Leibnizian idea of God, as an 
external power who combines ‘into one universe the 
individual substances which in themselves have no neces- 
sary or essential relation to each other. In truth, without 
these two assumptions the unity of things with each other 
and with the mind that knows them ntust have altogether 
disappeai^d in the Wolffian philosophy. For in it the 
harmony of soul and body is the one link between 
consciousness and the world — the one principle which 
saves the in^lividual from being imprisoned in his own 
self-consciousness. And the idea of a God, who keeps 
together the disjecta membra of the world and fits them 
to each other by an external process of arrangement, is a 
necessar}" expedient to correct the isolation to which things 
were reduced by the individualistic principle. For, if the 
world is merely a collection of independent things, it is 
obvious that its parts must be held together by a foreign 
hand, and if* the mind and its object are essential!}' 
disparate, their relation can only be an externally produced 
harmony. . With Leibniz, indeed, these consequences of 
individualism were partly concealed. For, with him the 
ideal harmony of things was always on the point of passing 
into their real unity as organic elements of one world, and 
the principle of identity, by which each thing was referred 
to itself, had beside it the principle of ^sufficient reason, 
by which it w'as related to all other .things. But, as with 
Wolff the whole process of reason reduces itself to antilysis. 
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there is for him no possibility of bringing into essential 
relations any elements of thought or reality which have 
once been separated or even distinguished. It is only in 
so far as he derives from experience, or from the common 
consciousness, the idea of a connexion of things with each 
other or with thought that he has anything left to analyse ; 
and if his analysis does not end in absolutely destroying 
any such connexion, it is an unexplained mercy, or a 
mercy which can be explained only by the imperfect way 
in which Wolff realised what he was doing. As it is, all 
connexion or unity is reduced by him to an external com- 
position. All, therefore, that was necessary, in order to 
bring down the whole edifice of the Wolffian system like 
a house of cards, was that scepticism should be directed 
against the principle of connexion which it still retained; 
or in other w'ords, that* it should be pointed out that on 
\Yolff’s principles there was no rational ground for any 
belief in the urfity of objects with each other or with the 
knowing subject. 

What has just been said may be illustrated frc^m another 
point of view by a short regress. So soon as the principle constitutive 

, 'lo- •• power of 

of identity ceases to be taken in the Spmozistic sense as reason mubt 
the negation of all real differences; so soon, in short, 
as it ceases to be understood as a principle of analysis, 
which can only be used to exhibit more definitely the 
different elements contained in any given subject of predi- 
cation, it becomes obvious that no process of thought 
founded upon it can enable us to go beyond the data with 
which we start. Either, therefore, we must suppose that 
the/e is some other principle of thought by which its 
defects are supplied, some principle of synthesis, like 
Leibniz’s principhim melioris, which may* be brought to 
the aid of the principle of analysis; or we must suppose 
that all the connexions of things are given in .experience, 
leaving to thought no task except to analyse them : or, 
lastly, we must suppose that the synthetic unity of know- 
ledge arises in some way out of the combination of the 
manifold data of sense passively received with an activity 
of thought. Nqw the third of these solutions of the 
difficulty we may leave out of account, as it was not 
conceived, or at least clearly worked out, by any one before 
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Kaht. The nrst solution was formally rejected by WoIfF, 
when he reduced the principle of sufficient reason to the 
principle of identity. Hence it w'ould seem inevitable that 
he should have accepted the second alternative. And this 
he practically did, though with no distinct consciousness 
of what he was doing. It is true that he draws a wide 
distinction between the a priori and the a posteriori, the 
pure and the empirical, parts of each department of 
philosophy, between rational and empirical Psychology, 
rational and empirical Cosmology, etc. But this distinc- 
tion has no meaning in a system in which reason is 
reduced to the function of analysis,* and is supposed to be 
unable to establish any relation between ideas except that 
they contain, or do not contain, each other. In fact, Wolff 
is obliged frequently to appeal to experience, not only for 
all his data, but also and above all for the connective 
principles by which these data are related to each other : 
and even where tlie appeal is not directly made, we can 
easily see that such principles are tacitly borrowed from 
the ordinary consciousness of his time? Now', so soon as 
the critics of the Wolffian system began to detect this 
secret, the effect was to discredit reason as a source of 
knowledge and to reduce it to a merely formal activity. 
And as reason was discredited, its place could be taken 
only by experience. The result of the Wolffian method 
was, therefore, the very opposite of that which its author 
proposed. He had been possessed with a noble confidence 
in the power of intelligence to dear up all darkness and 
to penetrate all the mysteries of things; but in the end he 
seemed only to prove the barrenness of thought in itself, 
and the necessity that everything shopld be given to it 
from without. • He sought to show that the world was an 
intelligible system, in which the mind could find the 
counterpart of its ow n transparent unity ; but, if he proved 
anything, it was that the whole nature of the world must 
be taken as an unintelligible fact, and that the bond of 
union between its elements is something upon which 
thought can throw no light, something which must be 
accepted by a faith which is either above, or below, reason. 
Wolff thus played into the hands of those to whom he 
was most opposed, the Empiricists and the Pietists. For 
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each of these proposed to supply the evidence of immediate 
experience for certain of the principles which Wolff was 
obliged to assume, the former for the principles supplied 
in his physical, and the latter for the principles implied 
in his metaphysical, philosophy. On the other hand, if 
reason were <o reject such assistance, if it were to refuse 
to accept the external aid of faith and experience, what 
must be the result? The analytic philosophy which 
separated object from object, and subject from object, 
must end in depriving all these elements of their meaning. 

For an individual thing, separated from all its relations, 
becomes a “ thing in ifself,” of which nothing can be said; 
and a thinking subject which has no consciousness of any 
object but itself, is necessarily limited to what Kant calls 
the “analytic unity of apperception,” i.e. the mere tauto- 
logical “ I am 1 ” of Self-consciousness. In short, the 
abstract individual, separated from all other individuals, 
is as empty and indeterminate as the abstract universal, 
and for the same reason. For a philosophy which ex- 
cludes all synthetic principles of reason is forced in the 
end either to accept the truth as an unintelligible datum 
from without, or to reduce it to a blank form without 
any content or matter. 

It cannot be said that these inferences were distinctly wticismrf 
drawn either by those who supp(*rted, or by those who esubiw?^ 
opposed, the Wolffian philosophy. But the logical effect b^y ami 
of a system is often felt or anticipated long before it is 
explicitly stated. In this ca.se it showed itself in the 
growing influence of its rival, the empirical philosophy, 
in Jhe development of .several forms of Eclecticism, and 
finally in the gr^idual transformation of the Wolffian 
philosophy itself at the hands of its adherents. This 
transformation began, as might be expected, by a criticism 
of the principles of connexion between individual sub- 
stances, which were still retained from Leibniz in the 
Wolffian philosophy. For Wolff, insisting upon the con- 
ception of the monads as isolated individuals and as, 
therefore, in all the changes of their states independent 
of any action from without, had rejected Leibniz’s quali- 
fying idea that these monads perceive or represent the 
world. Perception and representation were for him the 
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attributes oi the spirit-monad only, and even it was 
regarded as, in the first instance, representative only of 
the body attached to it. But with this change of the 
Leibnizian doctrine, the inner life of those monads which 
were not souls became a blank, and the spirit-monad was 
so widely separated from all the others that its perception 
of them became something anomalous and almost miracu- 
lous. It w'as this that caused Wolff to be so hesitating in 
his assertion of the pre-established harmony between body 
and soul. His hesitation, however, only betrayed the 
weak place in his system, upon which all its opponents 
at once directed their attack. The cfude form of the theory 
of an influxns physicus, i.e., of a mere determination of 
the passive soul from without as by material impact, could 
easily be refuted by those who had been taught by Leibniz 
that there is no such passivity oven in matter, but that 
every material clement as such is a centre of force. But, 
on the other hand, the science of mechanics seemed 'to 
show that there is no force or determination which is 
purely internal and is not correlative with a determination 
from w'itlfout; and the same principle seemed applicable 
mutatis mutandis to the relation of soul and body, in the 
sense that there is no consciousness of self which is not 
a reaction upon a stimulus from without. Baumgarten, 
w'ho finally summed up the result of the controversy, pre- 
served the Wolffian doctrine in name while sacrificing its 
substance, when he denied real, and admitted only ideal, 
influence of monads upon each other; defining a real 
influence, however, as one to which the object acted on 
contributes nothing, while an ideal influence is one in 
which the effect produced in one substance by the aefion 
of another involves an activity in the substance affected. 
According to this view it was still possible to assert that 
there are rjone but ideal relations between substances, in 
the sense that one substance cannot act upon another 
substance except to stimulate it to the activity that is 
characteristic of it; and that in particular a material sub- 
stance can be stimulated only to motion and a thinking 
substance to thought. It is, however, obvious that by 
this interpretation the idea of the piure self-determination 
of substances, which Wolff had inherited from Leibniz 
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and had even exaggerated, was altogether surren- 
dered.^ 

It was Knutzen, the teacher of Kant, who took the 
foremost part in the controversy which led to this result— 
a result which really meant the surrender of the central 
principle of the Wolffio-Leibnizian philosophy, i.e., the 
pure inward self-determination of the individual substance. 
Knutzen, however, does not seem to have reached his 
conclusions by simple reflexion upon that philosophy. He 
did not begin by recognising that a purely inward self- 
determination is empty or self-contradictory, and then 
proceed to argue thaf an individual substance cannot 
determine itself except in relation to another substance 
which acts upon it. Rather, his view was suggested by 
the study of Newton’s Principia, and it was developed 
in the effort to combine Newton’s ideas with the principles 
he had previously learnt from Leibniz and Wolff. At the 
same time, it was the inner necessity of this new idea,— 
the necessity for it arising from the development of the 
Wolffian philosophy itself,— which made the acceptance of 
it so rapid and irrevocable. With this synthesis of 
Knutzen began the process of organic combination between 
the hitherto separated and opposed streams of English 
and German thought, between the Empirici.sm of Locke 
and the Rationalism of Leibniz: a process which could 
not end till it had transformed the problem of philosophy 
by raising it to a point of view above that of either of 
these one-sided schools. A short sketch of the earlier 
period of the philosophical development of Kant w ill show 
us how he attained to this new point of view. An account 
of the later history of it will show how from it he gradually 
accomplished the consequent transformation of philosophy. 

' Benno Erdmann (Martin Knutzen und Seine Zeit, ch. 4) has given the first 
clear account of this controversy and its re.sult. 
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Kant’s earliest 1^ ant, hs \ve liavc seCH, was cducated during the 
Attempts to J\ period in which the Wolffian philosophy was in 
Newton and proccss of disintegration even at the hands of its own 
disciples, and he was the pupil •of one who did much to 
hasten that process. Knutzen sought to correct Wolff 
by the aid of Ne^\ton ; and in doing so he was led to give 
the coup dc grace to the theory of pre-established harmony, 
and to revive in a better form the theory of an infitixus 
physicus^. In the first period of Kant’s career his thoughts 
ran in the same groove with those of his teacher; i.c., 
he was still under the general influence of Wolffian 
Rationalisn\, attempting only to modify it in such a way 
as to make room for the mechanical conception of nature 
initiated by Newton. Thus in his youthful essay on w 
viva, he not only rejects the Cartesian idea of matter as 
a passive substance which is determined purely from 
without, in favour of the Leibnizian idea that it is made 
up of elements which are active centres of force, but he 
goes on to turn this conception against Leibniz him*self, 
who had supposed that such force belongs only to moving 
bodies. He contends, on the contrary, that it must he 
conceived as itself a source of movement. Connected with 
this is the idea that the individual substances are pos- 
sessed of attractive, and not only, as Leibniz had 
maintained, of repulsive, force in relation to each other. 
This idea Kant, of course, received from Newton, of whom 
he was an enthusiastic student. Nor did he content him- 
self with repeating Newton’s ideas,, he also tried to develop 
them, and that in two directions. On the one hand, in 
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the Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, he tpied 
to show that the mechanical principles which Newton had 
used to explain the solar system would account also for 
its genesis ; i.e., they explain how matter diffused through 
space would, by the reciprocal attraction and repulsion of 
its particles, be turned into a system of planetary bodies 
revolving round a central orb in the way exemplified in 
the solar system. On the other hand, in his M onadologia 
Physica, he attempted by a regress from the Newtonian 
theory to determine the ultimate constitution of matter. 

The idea of actio in disians, which was rejected by Leibniz 
and which even Newlon accepted only as a provisional 
hypothesis, was asserted by Kant as a necessary part of 
the dynamic idea of matter. Kant argued that if, accord- 
ing to the Leibnizian view, the primary substances are 
points of force, they must be simple unextended substances 
which, taken individually, cannot be conceived as occupy- 
in*g space at all. But they may c'ccupy it in relation to 
each other, in so far as each monad excludes or repels 
the others (with a force which as it acts in every direction, 
must be supposed to vary inversely as the cilbe of the 
distance between them). On the other hand, if this were 
the only force which the monads possessed, they could 
not constitute matter as we know it; for under its action 
they would isolate themselves from each other and dissolve 
all continuity : they could never retain any definite volume 
or mass. We must, therefore, suppose that the monads 
are held together by an opposite force, which, as it depends 
upon the spherical superficies over which the action is 
extended, varies inversely as the square of the distance. 

In this theory it is to be observed that Ixant, like xantiwcins 

T -1 • 1 • ' I 1 • 1* • • With tht 

Leibniz, begins with the individuality of thfngs as separate individual, 

, ^ , . . . ^ ‘ hut proceeds 

substances or monads existing in simple self-identity; he 

- . ^ • and positive, 

then goes on to conceive them as having repulsive force, rektivky. 
i.e., as negatively related to each other, eacli, so to speak, 
asserting itself and negating the others ; and finally he 
shows that this negative relation implies a positive relation, 
an attractive force which they exercise upon each other; 
for otherwise they could not be kept in relation so as even 
to repel each other., Both forces are thus necessary to 
the occupation of .space. The external way in which these 

VOL. I. G 
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different elements are added to each other exhibits clearly 
the process ol self-correction by which Kant reaches his 
final conception. And, as we shall have many occasions 
of observing, it is characteristic of Kant tliat, while he 
qualifies the individual self-identity of the monad, first 
by the conception of its negative, and then of its positive 
relativity, the result he thus reaches does not lead him to 
go back upon his starting point, or to set aside the absolute 
individuality of the monad with which he began. 

Kant’s Dilucidatio Nova, published in 1755, in the same 
year with the Monadologia Physica, enables us to see more 
exactly the degree to which he still retained his hold upon 
the general principles of the system of Wolff. In that 
treatise he starts, like Wolff, with the principles of identity 
and contradiction as the highest principles of truth. But 
he immediately goes on to treat as a principle at least 
partially independent the law of sufficient, or rather, as 
he prefers to call it, of determinant reason. Determinant 
reason, he adds, appears in two different forms : as ratio 
anteccdenler determinans, or as ratio tonsequenier dctcr- 
vnnans, 'The latter is a mere ratio cognoscendi, which 
enables us to connect a given predicate with the subject, 
but does not tell us why it is so connected in reality. The 
former is a rajio cssendi vcl fiendi, which not only explains 
the connexion but is the cause of its existence {non sohim 
explanat, sed ejficit). Thus, to take Kant’s example, the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites may be the means of our 
discovering the rate of the propagation of light, but no 
one would say that these eclipses are the real reason of 
the rate being such as it is. On the contrary, the 
phenomena of these eclipses could be what they are only 
on the presupposition of the actual constitution of light. 
But if we were to adopt the Cartesian theory, that the 
reason of the propagation of light lies in the definite 
elasticity of the globes of ether, and if we were able on 
this basis to calculate the rate of its propagation, we should 
be tracing it to its real reason or ratio antecedenter 
determinans.^ 

From this it w'ould appear that the ratio consequenter 
determinans is the fact or datum by analysing which we 
‘R. I. n; H. I. 373. 
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discover a principle ; whereas the ratio antecedenter deter- 
minans is the principle in which we find the reason why 
the datum or fact is what it is. Under the head of ratio 
antecedenter determinans, however, Kant brings both the 
ratio veritatis and ratio existcntiae, the ideal and the real 
ground, pointing out that in the case of the former the 
ground may be either that the predicate is involved directly 
in the nature of the subject, or that it is connected with 
it by some tertium quid. We may, therefore, say that 
no true proposition lacks a ratio antecedenter determinans. 
It is somewhat different in the case of the ratio existcntiae, 
for we cannot say that everything has a real reason or 
cause. We can only say that all contingent existence has 
a real reason, but that ultimately the reason for all such 
existence must be found in that necessary being which has 
no ratio antecedenter deh;rminans. This distinction of the 
real and ideal reason, which Kant adopts from Crusius, 
leads him decidedly to reject the idea that existence can 
ever be included as an clement in the conception of an 
object. If we spe 5 k, in the language of Wolff, of the 
essences of things as absolutely necessary, all that we 
can mean is not that the things in ejuestion necessarily 
exist, but that, given their existence, the}’ necessarily have 
certain predicates. “ The essence of a triangle, which 
consists in the construction of three straight lines in a 
certain way, is not per sc necessary. For what sane 
person would argue that the three sides must be always 
conceived as meeting in that way? All that is necessary 
by the principle of identity is that, if you think of a' 
triangle, you are bound to think of the sides as so 
united.” ^ This consideration is fatal, as Crusius had 
shown, to the ontological argument for th^ being of God 
in its usual form. For all it proves is that, if we include 
existence in oui idea of God, we are bound to determine 
him as existing. In order to make it a valid argument, 
we are obliged, therefore, to give it a new form. We 
cannot prove God’s existence from the essence or con- 
ception of Him, as from a ratio antecedenter determinans, 
but w'e may show that His existence is presupposed in 
the conception of Himself, and indeed in the conception 

'R. I. 15; H. I. 376. 
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of Anything. Datur ens cujus existentia pracvertit ifsam 
et ipsius et omnium rerum possibilitatem. Vocatur Deus.^ 
The proof of this is that the question of possibility can 
only arise when we have certain determinate data which 
we can compare, and as to which we can ask whether it 
is, or is not, possible to combine them without contradic- 
tion. But this means that we take the data as real in 
considering the possibility of their combination. Hence, 
in considering the question of possibility, we are always 
dealing with the modified or determinate forms of a pre- 
supposed primary reality, to which we are necessarily 
carried back as the “ material of all possibility,” the under- 
lying unity of which all conceivable existence is some 
special limitation. This, therefore, is the ratio antccedenter 
detcrminans of all existence, for which it is absurd to seek 
a reason. On the other hand, everything but this primary 
reality is contingent and determined to exist by a reason 
other than its own nature. Hence Kant distinguishes the 
ratio vcritatis and the ratio aclualitatis s. existentiae in 
the following way. “ In the former the question is only 
as to the assertion of a predicate, which w-e are enabled 
to assert by reason of its identity with the subject regarded 
either in itself or in its connexion with other things.” In 
this case, therefore, the ratio antecedenter determinans 
reduces itself to the principle of identity, and “ all we do 
is to throw light on a connexion of subject and predicate 
which is already given. But in the latter case we are 
examining not merely whether the predicate belongs to 
the subject or not, but why it does so. If the opposite 
predicate be excluded by the absolute position of the 
subject, we have in the subject a being, whose existence is 
necessary absolutely and per se. But if not, then there 
must be something else which, by positively determining 
the subject so and not otherwise, excludes the existence 
of the opposite.” ^ A ratio antecedenter determinans or 
real ground is, therefore, required only in the case of the 
existence of finite substances and their states. Yet of the 
general reason for the existence of finite substances Kant 
gives no account and could give none;, for the God he 
has proved is merely the indetenminate substance of 
IR. I. 14; H. I. 376. “R. I. 19; H. I. 380. 
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Spinoza, which contains in itself no reason for the existence 
of anything but itself. The self-limitation by which God 
is supposed to create finite things is, therefore, a con- 
ception for which Kant provides no justification (any more 
than Spinoza could explain the existence of attributes and 
modes).^ In place, therefore, of the inference which Kant 
actually draws, viz., that the “ quantity of reality in the 
finite world cannot be naturally increased or diminished,” 
it would have been more logical to infer that the absolute 
substance is without change or limit. When, however, 
the existence of finite substances has once been assumed, 

Kant is able to give' a better account of the reasons or 
causes of their changing states. For, from the general 
principle of determinant reason, he derives two subordinate 
principles, which he calls the principle of succession and 
the principle of coexistence. The principle of succession Principle of 

. t « 1 *1 11 succession. 

IS that no change can occur m substances unless they 
are connected •with others, in such a way that their 
reciprocal dependence determines a mutual change of 
state.” This is proved by the consideration that a sub- 
stance existing by itself can only have internal states which 
are determined for it by reasons that flow from its own 
nature. But this nature is, ex hypothesi, simple and 
incapable of being changed by itself. It follows that all 
reasons or causes of change must come from without, from 
other substances with which it is brought into connexion. 

If therefore a commercium of substances is established, 
it cannot be accounted for by their bare existence as indi- 
vidual substances. On the contrary such in^-iduality*'.' 
would rather imply that each of them should have an 
existence which is completely intelligible apart from the 
others. Hence we have the second ‘ principle of coexist- Prixfipi* of 

. 11 coexistence. 

ence, that finite substances by their mere coexistence 
are not determined as having any relation to each other, 
and are held together in no mutual commercium except 
so far as they are maintained in it by a common principle, 
i.e., by the divine intelligence.” “ The schema of the 
divine intelligence in which all creatures take their origin 
is a continuous act commonly called preservation : and 
if in that act there were any substances which were con- 
>R. I. 31; II. 1.389. 
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ceiled by Cod as solitary and without any relation between 
their determinations, no connexion or mutual reciprocity 
could ever arise betw'een such substances; if, however, 
substances be conceived ‘relatively in the divine intelli- 
gence, then, conformably to this idea, their determination 
will always thereafter have a mutual reference during all 
the continuance of their existence, i.e,, they will act and 
react, and each of them will have an external state, which 
could not be accounted for by their existence alone apart 
from the uniting principle.” ^ Kant goes on to say that 
space and position are names for relations of substances 
which have mutual comvicrcium through their common 
dependence on God, relations which would otherwise have 
no existence. Hence we may gather that the Newtonian 
attraction, or universal gravitation of matter, is “ probably 
the effect of the same nexus of sfubstahces whereby they 
determine space.” In any case this view enables us to 
mediate between the theories of pre-established harmony 
and occasional causes on one side, and the crude idea of 
an influxus physicus on the other; fpr while, according 
to the view above stated, we maintain that there is a real 
action and reaction of substances, we yet hold that that 
action and reaction cannot be explained by the nature 
of individual., substances as such, apart from their depen- 
dence upon the ' one absolute principle, which at once 
gives them existence and binds them together in one 
world. 

Compromiw In the treatise just analysed we see the compromise at 

viduaiiMn.-.- ’ -vVhich Kaiit had arrived at the beginning of his philo- 

Theistic unity. , , . ® ■ rr 

sophical career. It is not accurate to say that in it Kant 
shows himself a thoroughgoing supporter of the dogmatic 
Rationalism of' Wolff, any more than to say that he has 
distinctly broken away from it. There is as yet no trace 
of acquaintance with those ideas of Locke and Hume, 
which were afterwards to influence him so powerfully. 
But the study of New'ton has introduced a new principle 
which is already transforming his philosophy from within. 
Thus Kant assumes as an axiomatic principle that the 
world is a collection of simple individual substances with 
a nature of their own which is determined purely from 


'R. I. 41 ; H. I. 397. 
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within ; but he immediately modifies his view by the con- 
ception that that which manifests itself in the phenomenal 
relations of the substances is not their inner nature but 
only their changing states whith are determined by the 
action and reaction going on between them. Yet this 
external influence of the substances upon each other is 
asserted to be not merely accidental but due to the same 
creative act which gave them existence. Thus, in con- 
formity with Leibnizian principles, there is a certain ideal 
priority given to the individuality of the substances as 
compared with their relativity; and even when that 
relativity is brought In, as in the Monadologia Physica, 
the repulsive force is treated as prior to the attractive, 
i.e., the negative relation of substances to the positive.^ 
But as in that treatise it is argued that both forces are 
necessary to the constitotion of matter, so here the unity 
of the monads as elements in the same world is supposed 
to* be communicated to them along with their existence as 
individuals.^ Indeed, although Kant speaks of an inner 
state of the monads determined for them apart from their 
relations, he neither here nor in the Monadologia Physica 
makes any attempt to define it. At a later period, in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, we find him saying that, if 
monads have an inner state of being, it must-be that which 
Leibniz attributed to them, a status representativus : for 
thought or con.sciousness is the only conceivable inner 
state which a substance can have.’^ Here, however, Kant 
says nothing of the Leibnizian theory, and the inner state 
or independent being of the monads apart from alTTrtrrrrwl 
relations remains an empty abstraction, which merely 
indicates Kant’s individualistic starting point. But this 
abstraction leads to a further result. Just because Kant 
conceives the individuality or independence of the sub- 
stances and their relativity or dependence upon each other 
as separate moments, which have no necessary relation 

* It is noticeable that this priority of the repulsive force maintains itself in Kant’s 
thought to the last, t.e., in the Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics. 

* R. I. 44 ; H. I. 399. Est realis substantianim in se invicem facta actio, sett 
commercium per causaf vero efficientes, quoniam idem quod existentiam rerttm 
stabilit principitim, ipsas huic>legi alligaias exhibet. 

“ A. 374 ; B. 330. 
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to each other, he needs a tertium quid to mediate between 
them. The deus ex machina has to be introduced, since 
otherwise it would be impossible to conceive of the 
individual things or monads as, notwithstanding their 
individuality, acting upon each other, or even as contained 
in one space : for as contained in space there already is 
a relation between them w'hich is not implied in their mere 
existence. God is needed to account for the unity of the 
world. “ Since therefore,” Kant argues, “ the mere exist- 
ence of substances is plainly insufficient to account for 
their mutual connexion and reciprocal influence, and an 
external nexus of things independent implies a common 
principle through which their existence is determined with 
relation to each other : and since, without such a common 
principle, no general bond of union can be conceived, we 
have here a most evident proof of the existence of God, 
and, indeed, of the existence of one God — a proof which 
is far more convincing than the common argument ex 
contingentia niundi.” ’ 

In this theory there is a curious inversion of the point 
of view' maintained by Leibniz and Wolff, though the 
lingering influence of their doctrines is still traceable. 
Leibniz had argued that, because substances are individual 
there can be no real relations between them. Kant argues 
that, unless the substances be in real relation to each other, 
this simple individuality would make their changing states 
incomprehensible. At the same time, their relations are 
explained ncjt as necessary properties but as separable 
■acii'ucnis of them, and God has to take the place of a 
synthetic principle to bind together substances which are 
not necessarily connected. Since, however, the relations 
of the substances are represented by Kant as real and not 
merely ideal, and since the substances can manifest their 
nature only in those relations, the opposition of their 
individuality to their relativity is on the point of dis- 
appearing, and with it of course must disappear the 
externality of the principle that unites them. For, if the 
difference of the substances be merely a relative difference, 
i.e., a difference of elements which are nothing apart from 
their relations to each other, the binding principle cannot 
»R. I. 42; H. I. 398. 
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be regarded as an external link of connexion, but must 
be taken simply as the unity which underlies the differences 
of the substances, and which manifests itself in their action 
and reaction upon each other. 

Such a conception is not of course furnished to us by 
Kant, but he makes a step towards it when he treats God Spinozisty 
as not merely an external pow'er who arranges the monads 
and binds them to each other, but as the real being who 
is presupposed in all possibility, i.c., the positive or 
affirmative unity which is the basis or presupposition of 
all determination and distinction. For it is to be noticed 
that, while Kant rejects the ontological argument in the 
form in w'hich it was stated by Wolff, he restores it in 
another form, i.e., in the form which was characteristic 
of Descartes and Spinoza. We may not, he thinks, argue 
that the being whom w'e conceive as the omnihido realitatis 
necessarily exists, on the ground that if he did not exist, 
existence, which' is a species of reality, would be lacking 
to the idea of him ; for in such an inference we make a 
leap from the ideal to the real. To such logic, it is 
sufficient to answer that “ if all realities without exception 
are united in any being, that being must exist : but if 
they are only conceived as united, its existence will only 
be an existence for thought.” ' Thus it appears that that 
W'hich exists for thought is only a possibility, and some- 
thing more is required for actuality. But Kant immedi- 
ately turns round and asserts that there is one actuality 
which is not something added to possibility or thought, 
but the presupposition of it. This is “ the matenar'bT''”^ 
possibility,” the positive being which we assume as the 
basis for further determination, and w'hich we actually 
determine whenever we assert any one 'thing to the 
exclusion of another. 

Is there any value in this alteration of the form of the 
ontological argument, or has Kant merely changed the 
foot upon which his dogmatism is standing? The answer 
is that it is one thing to argue from the finite determined 
as such to the infinite, and another thing to say that the 
finite cannot be conceived except through, and in relation 
to, the infinite. Or, ‘to put it in another way, it is one 
iR. I. 14 ;H. I. 375. 
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thing to say that from my thought I can argue to a reality 
which is supposed to be external to my thought and 
independent of it, and another thing to say that the dis- 
tinction between my thought and reality cannot be made 
except by a consciousness which in a sense embraces both. 
Hence it w-as an obvious case of reasoning in a circle, 
when Wolff, who held that the inner life of the “ thinking 
substance ” was simply a consciousness of his owm ideas, 
and that these ideas corresponded to objects only by , 
the external arrangement of a pre-established harmony, 
attempted to prove from his own ideas the existence of 
the Being who made this arrangement. For how‘ could 
the monad, which ex hypothcsi is confined to itself, prove 
from its own ideas the existence of a Being w'ho connects 
these ideas with external realities? If, however, the con- 
sciousness of our own ideas ais such is possible only 
through the consciousness of objects which are not ^our 
ideas, then we shall have a right to say that the conscious- 
ness of self in distinction from the not-self presupposes a 
unity beyond that distinction. And this is the real mean- 
ing of Kant’s assertion that the existence of God is 
presupposed in consciousness of self. 

Logically it So far, then, we may recognise that Kant’s change of 
tTsyino/Lm." thc fomi of tlic ontological argument has a real and 
important meaning, linfortunately, however, Kant’s way 
of working out the true idea of the priority of the unity 
of being and thought, of object and subject, to their 
difference. >s simply the old way of Descartes and Spinoza, 
"'’’'wFiTcli involves the negation of that difference and the 
dissolving of all finite being in the infinite. This is 
implied by Kant in the treatise we are examining, when 
he says that all limited existences are ipso facto contingent, 
and it is more directly expressed in his fissav upon 
Optimism, published four years afterv^ards, In that essav 
he adopts the argument of the Leibnizian Theodicy, that 
all positive reality is combined in God, and that a world 
of finite beings, if it was to exist at all, must have more 
or less negation mingled in each of its parts, and, there- 
fore, must be vexed with conflict and eyil. On this view 
the finite does, indeed, imply the infinite, but it has no 
ground for its existence in the infinite : in other words, 
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the affirmative is presupposed by the negative, but the 
negative does not in any sense flow from the affirmative. 

But, then, the principle “ determination is negation ” must 
be taken in the Spinozistic sense that the only real is the 
indeterminate : and the finite must be regarded as an 
illusory semblance. 

The result, then, of Kant’s first treatise on metaphvsic ?i ‘i'® 
is to transform the Vvolffian philosophy by the assertion 
of real relations between substances, which are therefore 
regarded not as purely self-determined monads but as 
individual objects in one world, the changing phenomena 
of which are determined by their reciprocal action and 
reaction upon each other. Further, this action and 
reaction is carried back to certain repulsive and attractive 
forces, which belong to the substances of which the world 
is composed and determine their relations to each other. 

Finally, each of these substances is taken as in itself 
individual and exclusive, but at the same time as pre- 
supposing an absolute or universal substance in relation 
to which their excltisive individuality disappears. Thus 
Kant revives the old dilemma of Leibniz, that it is impos- 
sible to be in earnest with the reality of the individual 
substances without denying their unity and the reality of 
the universal substance, or to be in earnest wit^i the reality 
of the universal substance without reducing the individual 
to something illusory and unreal. 

The special problem which naturally became prominent Kant’s final 
in Kant s thought as he reflected upon this result was the Wolffijii 
problem of the connexion of thought and realitTi'Siltt - 
this problem itself opened up into two subordinate ques- 
’.tions— the question, whether, and how far, thought can go 
,t)eyond itself to assert the reality of its object, and the 
Jtjuestion whether, and how far, the connexion of thought 
icprresponds to, or differs from, the connexion of objects. 
Accordingly, it is with these questions that we find Kant 
engaged in a series of treatises published during the years 
1762-3.1 These are a short paper on The False Suhtilty 
of the four Syllogistic Figures ; a longer treatise on The 

'It has been proved ‘by Dr. Benno Erdmann that the four treatises were 
published in the order stated in the text. (Keflexionm Kant's, Introduction to 
1?0l. II. p. 17 
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Sole Ground for a Demonstration of the Being of God ; 
an essay, written for a prize offered by the Berlin 
Academy, On the Evidence of the Principles of Natural 
Theology and Morals; 'and finally, an Attempt to Intro- 
duce the Conception of Negative Quantity into Philosophy. 
This series of writings, to which may be added the Dreams 
of a Ghost-Seer illustrated by the Dreams of Metaphysic, 
published three years afterwards, mark a decided advance 
upon those w'e have already examined. They show that 
Kant had almost entirely shaken off the yoke of Wolffian 
philosophy, and the last mentioned of them might be 
regarded even as a kind of declaration of war against it. 
They prove also that he was gradually approximating 
to the point of view of Ifnglish Empiricism as represented 
by Locke, if he did not fully accept it. Hence it has been 
proposed to call this period of* Kant’s development the 
epoch of Critical Empiricism, in distinction from the 
earlier period of Rationalistic Dogmatism. If, how^ever, 
we have given a true account of the results which Kant 
had reached during that first jjeriod, *no such marked line 
can be drawn between them. The despairing renunciation 
of Rationalism, which shows itself in the “ Dreams,” is 
only the final result of a course of investigation which is 
already begun in the Dilucidatio Nova; and the inter- 
vening treatises enable us to connect the latter with the 
former almost without a break. 

cs.say on 'I'he False Subtilty of the Syllogistic 
purely analytic. Figures peed not detain us long. It takes the first step 
“uW'Srds a di.scussion of the opposition between thought 
and reality by pointing out the limits of the movement 
of tliought, according to the idea of that movement which 
w'as accepted' by the Wolffian school, — an idea, we may 
add, which was never questioned by Kant himself, at least 
as regards the movement of pure thought. All the 
syllogistic processes are, he argues, reducible to analysis, 
though this is somewhat concealed by the artificial com- 
plexity of the theory of the logical figures. The first 
figure is the only one which fully expresses all that it 
implies, the only one, therefore, which exhibits the process 
of thought in its simplicity; for the evidence of the other 
figures rests on the possibility of reducing them to the 
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first by the conversion of one or both of their premises. 
But this conversion should be regarded as a separate 
inference and not introduced to complicate the syllogistic 
forms. The sole principles of syllogism are these two: — 
Nota notae est nota rei ipsius, and Repugnans notae 
repugnat rei ipsi : and these are them.selves only corollaries 
of the laws of identity and contradiction, which are the 
principles of affirmative and negative judgment respec- 
tively. Hence there is no ground for saying that reason, 
i.e., the faculty of reasoning, is different from understand- 
ing, the faculty of judging. Syllogism is just the activity 
of thought whereby a judgment is made comolete, as 
judgment is the activity of thought whereby a conception 
is made distinct. The higher faculty of knowledge, which 
is characteristic of man, may, therefore, be described com- 
prehensively as a faculty* of judging or making his ideas 
distinct. The animals have no distinct conceptions or, in 
other words, make no judgments, and in this lies their 
inferiority. It has, indeed, been contended that the ox has 
a clear idea of the *door of its stall, and can, therefore, 
use that idea as a means of giving distinctness to its con- 
ception of the stall : just as a man selects a particular 
attribute of an object, and makes it the predicate of a 
judgment concerning that object. But this is pot the case. 
For it is one thing to have before the mind a clear image 
of that which is the attribute or mark of an object, and 
it is cjuite another thing to recognise it as the mark of 
that object, i.e., to separate the two ideas and cefer them 
to each other, as in the judgment, “ this door belongs to 
this stall.” And the same may be said of distinction which 
has just been said. of relation. It is one thing to dis- 
tinguish objects, and it is quite another thing to know the 
distinction of objects. The latter is logical distinction 
and means the recognition that A is not B ; i.e., it implies 
a negative judgment. The former is merely physical 
distinction, and it implies only that the animal that makes 
it is moved to different acts bv different ideas. “ We 
shall, therefore, be able to determine what constitutes the 
distinction betweep rational and irrational beings, if we 
are able to determine what the secret pow-er is w hich makes 
judgment possible to us. My present opinion is that this 
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pc/vver or capacity is nothing but the faculty of inner sense, 
i.e., the faculty which enables us to make our own ideas 
the object of our thoughts.” ^ 

It would seem as if K<tnt had already touched upon one 
of the main ideas used in his Transcendental Deduction 
of the Categories, when he recognised that the faculty of 
judgment is at the same time the faculty which enables 
us “ to make our own ideas the objects of our thoughts,” 
or to refer our thoughts to objects. But a passing sugges- 
tion is not a discovery : and though Kant speaks of the 
activity of judgment as that which turns a series of like, 
or unlike, presentations of sense* into a knowledge of 
objects, it d(jes not occur to him to suspect that there is 
anything more involved in that activity than mere analysis. 
On the other hand, he sees clearly that, ij the operation 
of thought is merely analytic, it is absurd to suppt)se that 
by means of it we can develop all truth out of one funda- 
mental principle. “ Tliose philosophers,* who prcx'eed as 
if there were no fundamental trutlis which are beyond 
demonstration except one, are as faf from the truth as 
those who are ready to assume indemonstrable principles 
without sufficient warrant. Human knowledge is full of 
indemonstrable judgments.” But if this be the case, then 
the comple^i ideas expressed in such judgments must, it 
would seem, be given independently of the activity of 
thought. 

Having thus reduced the process of thought to analysis, 
^Kan^^jc^ on to enforce the lesson that it is impossible 
uy mat process to bridge over the gulf between thought 
and reality. 1 his is the leading idea of his next essay 
on the Only Possible Basis jor a Proof of the Being of 
God, in which, however, he does not, except in one point 
afterwards to be mentioned, get much beyond the ideas 
of the Dihicidalio Nova. As in the latter treatise, he 
urges that the analysis of our ideas can never assure us 
of the reality of their objects. Being, or Existence, is no 
part of any conception, which may be extracted from it 
by analysis and used as its predicate. “ Take any subject 
you please, say Julius Caesar. Gather out of the con- 
ception of him all his thinkable predicates, those of time 
’R- 1. 73; H. II. 68. 
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and place not excepted, and you will soon understand 
that, though you have given him all these attributes, you 
have still left it undetermined, whether he exists or not.” 

“ In the complete determination* of the possibility of a 
thing, no predicate can be left out which it would have, 
if it existed.” “ Where in our ordinary manner of speech, 
existence appears as a predicate, we must understand it 
not as a predicate of the thing itself, but of the thought 
of the thing. When, e.g., we say that the sea-unicorn 
(or narwhal) exists, but not the land-unicorn, this means 
only that the former is an empirical conception, a con- 
ception of a thing that a'ctiially exists. In order, therefore, 
to show the truth of such a proposition, we have not to 
examine what is contained in the conception of the subject 
(in which we could find only predicates of its possibility), 
but we have to inquire into the origin of the conception. 

Phe question, in short, is whether we have seen the 
narwhal, or heard about it from those who have seen it. 

If, then, we were studying perfect accuracy of language, 
it would be better fcft‘ us to say —not, ‘ The sea-unicorn is 
an existent animal,’ but, ‘ An existent marine annual has 
all the predicates which I unite in the conception of a 
unicorn.’ ” ^ Hence also, the Cartesian proof of the Being 
of God, which is based on the inclusion of being in the 
conception of God, must be rejected. 

Being is a simple idea, which we cannot explain by cquiva- 

,. ^ , lent to .ite/K/, 

dissecting it into still simpler ideas; but we may helpM'CVi/«. 
towards a clearer understanding of it by meqns of the 
closely related idea of position. When used as the copula; 
the verb of being implies the relative position or assertion 
of something, i.e., the position or assertion of a predicate 
in relation to a subject. Nothing is herein asserted as to 
the reality of the subject itself, which may be entirely a 
creation of imagination. But when the same verb is used 
as a predicate, it means the absolute position of the thing, 
i.e., its assertion simply in relation to itself. Or, to put 
it otherwise. Being does not supply a predicate for any 
subject, but rather a subject to which predicates may be 
attached. When, therefore, we ask for a proof of the 
being of God, w^e are. not asking for a middle term by 
' R. I. 171-2 ; It. II. 115-117. 
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means of which we may show' that the predicate of being 
is attached to God as a subject, but we are asking for a 
proof that something existent has all the predicates which 
are gathered into the idea of God. 

Kant’s ex- From tliese considerations it follows that all the usual 

planation of . , i 

ofre°aii^*aird of thc idea of being or existence must oe 

possibility, rejected as inadequate, or even positively misleading. 

'['he definition given by Wolff, that it is the “ complement 
of possibility,” is inadequate; for it does not tell us what 
is to be added to possibility in order to constitute reality. 
Baumgarten, one of Wolff’s most eminent followers, 
explained that the possibility of a thing was its logical 
essence or definition, with all the properties deducible 
therefrom : while the “ complement ” necessary for reality 
consisted of all the accidental predicates \vhich come to be 
added to it through its connexion with other things in the 
world. Hut this is erroneous, for we may determine all 
the predicates of an object, whether necessary or accidental, 
without passing beyond its possibility. Nay, we may 
even say that, in order to be possible, an object must be 
completely and individually determined; e.g., every pos- 
sible man must be of a certain age, stature, figure, etc., and 
a man in whom any of these points are undetermined is 
impossible.. Equally erroneous is the view of Crusius, 
that the determinations of time and place make the differ- 
ence between possibility and reality. For, not to mention 
that this would involve the questionable principle that all 
that exists, is limited by conditions of time and .space, it is 
■ ‘dovTous that we can think of possible, as well as of actual, 
time and place. The true distinction of the real from the 
possible is found, not in the matter or content of our 
conceptions, •Itut in the way in which they have been 
formed. In the case of all things but God, Kant in this 
essay maintains that the real is that which is given in 
experience and the possible is that which is not so given 
but merely thought. In the case of God, on the other 
hand, he repeats and illustrates at great length the same 
proof which we have already found in the Dilucidalio 
Nova, that God is the ultimate reality implied in all 
possibility. The only new point is the* contrast which he 
draws between the real ground of all possibility, and the 
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formal or logical ground of it which is found in the 
principles of identity and contradiction. 

The assertion that reality or existence is not a true 
predicate, and that a possible object may have all the 
attributes of a real one without being real, is one that will 
meet us again in the Critique of Pure Reason. It raises 
the whole question of the relation of thought and reality, 
and of the nature of the opposition between them. Here 
it is only necessary to point out that when Kant interprets 
existence by “ position,” he admits, though without seeing 
the effect of his admission, that existence must mean 
existence for a self, or as posited by a self. For if this be 
admitted, the possible and the actual cannot be absolutely 
opposed, as that which is posited by thought to that which 
is given independently of its activity. And as the position 
of an object for a self can only mean the determination 
of it in relation to the other objects, which constitute the 
on^ objective world that exists for that self, so absolute 
position cannot be regarded as essentially different from 
relative position. It is the lingering associations of the 
individualistic point of view with which he started which 
makes Kant separate so absolutely between what the thing 
is and w'hat it is for us, and again between what it is in 
itself and what it is in relation to other things. And the 
same^almost ineradicable influence of his original point of 
view also leads him to suppose the possibility of a com- 
plete, analytic determination of the conception of a thing, 
which yet leaves it open to us to consider whether or not 
it exists; and to forget that every step in such deteriiwna 
tion is the assertion of a connexion of the thing with 
other things in the one intelligible world. The complete 
explanation of the possibility of a thing is, therefore, the 
same thing with the proof of its reality. The possible 
which can be opposed to the real is simply that which is 
determined for us only by a few relations, and which for 
that reason remains hypothetical, or merely possible. 
Hence, if our whole present consciousness of the world 
may be regarded as in a sense ideal or merely fiossible, it 
is only in so far as we recognise that that consciousness 
is in process of development and not because, simply as 
ideal, it is not real. So much it is necessary to say at 
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present, though the full discussion of the subject must be 
reserved till we come to deal with the Critique of Pure 
Reason, in which the same opposition appears in a 
modified form. 

already been pointed out in relation to the 
Dilucidatio Nova that Kant himself was not altogether 
and^hought. to the truth which is the necessary complement of his 

dualistic view' of the relation of thought to being. Such a 
complementary idea appears, both there and again in this 
treatise, in Kant’s version of the argument for the Being 
of God. For when Kant argues that there is an actuality 
implied in all possibility, a consciousness of a primary 
reality implied in the conception of anything as possible, 
he is putting a true thought into a somewhat obscure and 
inaccurate form. We cannot oppose the ideal to the real, 
that w'hich is for us to that which is in itself, unless we 
assume that that w'hich is in itself is also fer us. We 


cannot be conscious of our ideas as our Q*vn in opposition 
to objects, except on the presupposition of an idea whicli 
is also objective. All such distinction supposes a relation 
of the elements opposed and therefore a unity beyond the 
distinction. In this sense, therefore, it is no mere 
dogmatic slumber ” that makes Kant revive the onto- 
logical argument. Unfortunately, however, in reviving 
it, he does not yet improve upon that form which it had 
with Descartes and Spinoza. Like them, he reaches the 
unity beyond difference merely by abstraction from the 
differences, and therefore he conceives that unity merely 
vt'./'Vi"' material of possibility,” i.e,, an affirmative reality 
which we limit or determine by negation, w'hen we think 
of any particular object as possible. Now, as we have 
seen, the legitimate result of such a way of thinking is to 
merge all finite reality in the ab.solute substance. In other 
words, Kant has as yet found no escape from the dualism 
that absolutely separates thought and its object, except in 
a unity in which all distinction is entirely lost. At the 
same time he is so far from seeing that this is the necessary 
result of his logic, that he goes on to argue that the absolute 
Being must be conceiyed as a spirit endowed with absolute 
power, absolute wisdom, and absolute goodness. In fact 
having once got his absolute reality, he drapes it in all the 
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“ old clothes ” of orthodoxy, without any consciousness *of 
the opposition between the Spinozistic and the Christian 
idea of God. 

While, however, this is true, it is not the whole truth. V't he lejects 
Already, in the treatise we are considering, Kant takes one 
important step towards the correction of the Spinozistic affirmative 

^ predicates* 

idea of the ultimate unity of Being and Knowing, when 
he lays down the principle, that though God is to be 
conceived as the ens realissimum, who is at once the 
highest reality and the ground of all other reality, he is 
not to be conceived as embracing all reality in himself. 

For there are, Kant arg'ues, realities which it is impossible 
to combine in one subject, c.g., extension and thought, 

“ It is vain to try to evade this conclusion by saying that 
the qualities excluded are not true realities. The impulse 
of a moving body and the force which it holds together 
are undoubtedly positive : nor can the feeling of pain be 
regarded as a nsere privation. The attempt to explain 
away the opposition of positive realities is due to a con- 
fusion. It is contended that two realities cannot be 
opposed to each other because, as they are both true 
affirmatives, they cannot be inconsistent as predicates of 
one subject. But though I admit that there is no logical 
contradiction betw-een two positives, this does^not exclude 
a real repugnance or opposition between them. Such 
repugnance on the contrary is actually found wherever one 
thing, regarded as a cause, annihilates the effect of some- 
thing else. Thus the moffing force of a bojly in one 
direction and an equal tendency to move in the oiiiei 
direction are not in contradiction : nay, they may actually 
exi.st in the same body at the same time. But the one 
annihilates the real effect of the other; and*whereas each 
severally would have produced an actual motion, the effect 
of both together is zero : in other words, the consequence 
of two opposite moving forces is rest. But this shows that 
real opposition is different from logical contradiction ; for 
nothing is possible which implies a contradiction. Now’, 
in the most real of beings there can be no such real 
repugnance or opposition of attributes, the consequence of 
which would be privation or want; and as there would 
be such an opposition in Him if all realities were brought 
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together in Him as attributes, we are forced to conclude 
that, though all realities must be referred to Him as their 
cause, some of them must be regarded only as effects of 
his action and not as attributes of his being.” ^ 

What is here suggested, it will be observed, is not a 
conception of the ‘ polarity of opposites, ’ or of the neces- 
sary relation of affirmation and negation. All that Kant 
says is that positives may be so opposed as to produce a 
negative result. In other words, he does not deny the 
possibility of a negation, which is nothing but negation, 
but he maintains that that is not the only form of negation. 
But to one with Kant’s generalising tendency, the asser- 
tion that there is a negation which implies position or 
affirmation could not be long separated from the assertion 
that there is a position or affirmation which implies 
negation. By the side of logicabaffirmation and negation, 
which are supposed absolutely to exclude each other, Kant 
is, therefore, led to erect two new species, the position 
which implies negation, and the negation which implies 
position. Or to put it in a point of view which shows 
more clearly the effect of this great advance of thought, 
alongside of the analytic process of thought which moves 
by identity and contradiction, and which, therefore, cannot 
by any possibility pass beyond the limits of the conception 
with which it starts, Kant now places a synthetic move- 
ment which proceeds from the assertion of one thing to 
the negation of another, and through that to the assertion 
of a third^ In this way Kant evolves the great distinction 
■nf—aTialytic and synthetic judgment, which has such 
important effects in his subsequent philosophy. 

It is in the Essay towards the Introduction of the fdea 
of Negative Quantity into Philosophy that Kant for the 
first time definitely expresses this important distinction -a 
conception which probably, as Paulsen suggests, arose in 
his mind in connexion with his difficulty about the idea 
of God, but when once suggested, it found ready support 
and illustration in that view of matter as the unity of 
opposite forces to which he had already been led by 
Newton. Kant begins by pointing out that, according to 
the law of logical opposition, the opposite of any predicate 
'R. 1 . 189: H, ir, 129. 
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is its mere negative, but that in the mathematical deter- 
mination of quantity, the opposite of +A is —A, and 
pure negation is only reached through their union, so 
that -f- A — A = O. In the former*sense, a union of opposites 
is an impossibility {nihil negativum), in the latter it is a 
simple privation or zero {nihil privativum). We should, 
therefore, be careful to distinguish between a negative 
quantity and the negation of quantity : for while the latter 
removes quantity and puts nothing in its place, the former 
is simply the opposite of the quantity that is taken as 
positive. Hence it i§ often indifferent which of two 
quantities we call negative and which we call positive : or 
rather, we should say that both taken abstractly are 
positive but that, when put together, they constitute a real 
opposition in which either member may be taken as posi- 
tive and the other as 'negative. Thus impenetrability 
(= repulsion) may be described as negative attraction, or 
attraction as negative impenetrability, the one force being 
as positive as the other. Or to take an example from 
mind, attention may be represented as negative abstraction 
or abstraction as negative attention, since it requires the 
same positive effort to exclude from the mind everything 
but one object and to concentrate it upon that object : 
indeed the one is but the necessary correlative of the other. 

These considerations open up a new vein of reflexion, for Rmi praition 
they suggest that the world may be regarded as the theatre ail opposite 
of a conflict of opposite forces, in which the absence of 
a manifestation of activity in any one direction is the 
indication, not of the absence of any tendency to act, but 
of the equipoise of opposite tendencies. Thus every piece 
of matter, the elements of which are at rest as regards each 
other, is a coherent unity only as the "result of the 
equilibrium of the forces by which its elements repel and 
attract each other; and in our moral experience inactivity 
is, or may be, the result of a tension between the conscious- 
ness of duty and the force of inclination. Conversely, 
when activity in any one direction begins, we are often 
obliged to recognise, not simply that one movement comes 
in the place of another that has ceased, but that the force 
which was previously keeping it back has been neutralised 
by an opposite force. Thus when a resting body begins 
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to 'move, it is because the equilibrium of forces acting 
upon it is disturbed, and its so-called inertia is overcome 
by a greater force. And, in like manner, when 1 begin 
to think of anything, it*is not merely that other objects 
cease to occupy me, but that they are driven out by the 
greater power of the new object over the mind. So one 
desire does not simply come into the mind in room of 
another, but the former yields because it is driven out 
by what has been called “ the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” 

These thoughts Kant applies not only to the different 
forces acting upon an individual object, but to all forces 
actual and potential in the world as a whole. For as every 
manifestation of force may be regarded as the locking up 
of another equal and opposite force (so that to make one 
force actual is to make an equal and opposite force 
potential), it follows that, as Leibniz has maintained, ^thc 
sum of forces — meaning by that the sufii of actual and 
potential forces — is constant. And indeed that sum, accord- 
ing to th§ same principles, is always ze*ro, if opposite forces 
be taken from each other. Hence also, if we conceive the 
Supreme Being as a Being in whom there is no real 
opposition of elements, and therefore no such law of 
compensatoi;y reaction, we must suppose the nature of 
his activity to be altogether different from any activity 
to be seen in the natural world either outward or inward. 

From this view’ of the real opposition Kant finally 
derives anJmportant principle, which he extends not only 
to the real negation which is the result of an equilibrium 
of opposites, but also to real position which is the result 
of the disturbing of such equilibrium,. This principle is 
that such nc'gation and such position are altogether 
different from all merely logical negations or positions, 
which are simply the analytic development of given 
premises. In the latter we cannot move from positive to 
negative or from negative to positive; nor again can we 
move from one position to another which is different from 
it; In the former on the contrary we can and must make 
such a transition. There is, therefore, p marked contrast 
between the logical relations of ideas and the real relations 
of things, and we must go beyond the former in order to 
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understand the latter. “ I understand, e.g., how, whefti I 
assert that God is infinite, I am forced to deny that he is 
mortal : for his mortality would contradict his infinity. 
But how it is that by the molioh of one body the motion 
of another is stopped, is quite another question. For we 
cannot say that the motion of one body is the contradictory 
or logical negation of the motion of another.” And there 
is a parallel difficulty in the case of logical and real posi- 
tion. If I look at things in their logical aspect, 1 see that 
by the mere analysis of conceptions, “ I can find, e.g., in 
composition a ground for the assertion of divisibility, in 
necessity a ground for the assertion of unchangeableness, 
in infinity a ground for the as.sertion of omniscience, etc. 
In all these cases I clearly see the connexion of reason and 
consequent, for the consequent is identical with a part of 
the conception of the feason. But how one thing can 
follow from another when it is not connected with it 
according to th^ rule of identity, that is the point which I 
could very much wish some one to make intelligible to 
me.” The real prcTblem of knowledge thus escapes from 
the domain of Logic; for what is wanted for knowledge 
is not to explain how a conception remains identical with 
itself and repels its negative, but how, one thing being 
posited, the position or negation of somethir^ else is the 
consequence. Kant ends with these words, “ I have care- 
fully considered the nature of our knowledge as it is 
expressed in judgments in relation to reasons and con- 
sequents, and I shall shortly take an opp£>rtunity to 
communicate in detail the result of my inquiries. But 
the sum and substance of what I have to say is, that the 
relation of a real reason to its positive or negative con- 
sequent cannot be expressed by a judgment but only by a 
conception. We may, no doubt, sometimes reduce such 
a conception by analysis to simpler conceptions of real 
reasons, but in the end all our knowledge of this relation 
must terminate in simple and irreducible conceptions of 
real reasons or causes, the relation of which to their con- 
sequents cannot be further explained.” ’ The meaning of 
this obviously is ,that reason and consequent are given in 
connexion with each ‘Other, and we must take them as 
' R. I. 158-160 ; H. II. 103-6. 
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th^ are given. Ttie formal laws of thought, as they 
show themselves in the act of judgment by which we 
analyse the content of our conceptions, do not enable us 
to explain any real or cau’sal connexion of things, whether 
negative or positive. We are obliged, therefore, to fall 
back on an original unity of the conceptions themselves, 
i.e., on a nexus in the matter of thought as it is given in 
experience, which it is impossible either to explain or to 
explain away. 

In the concluding words of this essay Kant seems to 
approximate so closely to the ideas and even to the 
language of Hume, that it is difficult to regard the 
coincidence as merely accidental. Kant seems to be 
insisting on the very point on which Hume dwelt with 
such emphasis, viz., that there is no link of necessary 
relation between the phenomena \Vhich we regard as cause 
and effect. On consideration, however, we see that, 

f 

though there is a verbal parallelism, the premises from 
which the two writers start and the conclusions to which 
they are, pointing are quite differeift. Hume was the 
interpreter of a philosophy the first principle of which 
was that all that is true in our ideas must be traced back 
to that which is given to the passive mind, and that 
all merely subjective additions to the facts presented must 
be fictitious and illusory. Hence, when he had shown 
that in the impressions or immediate experiences of the 
outer and the inner life there is no trace of that necessary 
connexion ^Df antecedent and consequent, which is sup- 
posed to be involved in the idea of causality, he conceived 
himself at once entitled to treat such necessity as an 
illegitimate product of custom, a confusion of subjective 
association with objective reality. The conception of a 
synthetic power of thought was excluded ex hypothesi, and 
Hume, therefore, could not in his Essays have any 
intention of refuting it. Kant, on the other hand, 
inherited the tradition of a philosophy which sought to 
demonstrate everything by a purely logical process, and 
so to raise all sciences to the level of mathematics; and 
not only in this essay, but also in those jarlier writings of 
vtlttch. vte, h.a.ve. aiteady STjokerv, we have found him asking 

himself the question how much the purely logical move- 
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ment of thought can do. In answer to this question* he 
pointed out, in the essay on The False Subtilty of the 
Four Syllogistic Figures, that demonstration guided by 
the laws of identity and contradiction can only analyse 
what is given, and must', therefore, start with many 
indemonstrable principles. On the same grounds he 
proved, in the essay On the only Possible Basis for a 
Proof of the Existence of God, that pure thought cannot 
bridge the gulf between itself and objective reality. 
Finally, in the essay w’hich we are discussing, he shows 
that logical and real opposition are essentially different, 
and that there is no parallelism between the movement of 
pure thought, in w'hich we proceed according to the law 
of contradiction from the assertion of a predicate to the 
exclusion of its negative, and the objective process of 
things in which one positive reality, e.g., one force, 
neutralises another. It is, therefore, only another step in 
the same directiftn, i.e., another step in the proof that pure 
thought cannot by its analytic movement add anything to 
its content, when £ft the end of the essay he goes on to 
show that the causal relation, — involving as it does a 
synthetic movement from the position of one thing to the 
position of a different thing, — cannot be explained by 
the logical connexion of reason and consequent according 
to the law of identity. The result to which Kant points 
in this argument is just that which Hume is led by his 
argument to reject, viz., that the causal connexion must 
be given in experience. For whereas Hum^. sought to 
prove that the causal relation, because of its necessity, 
cannot be given in experience, Kant seeks to show that 
the same relation, .because of its synthetic or ampliative 
character, cannot be derived from pure thbught. When 
we take all this into consideration, the coincidence of 
expression becomes a matter of little moment : for, even 
if we could suppose that Hume’s words were present to 
Kant when he wrote, —and the manner in which Kant 
speaks seems to preclude such an idea, — we could explain 
Kant’s use of them only by supposing that he did not 
understand them,, but read into them his owm meaning. 

There is, however, one point that should be mentioned 
on the other side, and that is that Kant himself did not 
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aMays, even in his Critical period, clearly distinguish 
between the iwo sides of his argument, as against the 
German dogmatism and the English empiricism respec- 
tively. Frequently he seems lo misunderstand Hume’s 
reasoning and to suppose Hume to be refuting the 
doctrine that reason has ampliative power, when he w'as 
merely showing that no necessity of connexion is given 
in sense. Thus, to take one passage for many, we find 
Kant saying that Hume held “ the increase of conceptions 
out of themselves, and what may be called the spontaneous 
generation of the understanding without being fertilised by 
experience, to be impossible. He regarded all supposed 
a priori principles as imaginary, i.e., he supposed them to 
be nothing but habits springing from experience and its 
law's, and he therefore argued that they are merely con- 
tingent rules to which we falsdly attribute universality 
and necessity.” ’ Here, as in many other places, Kant 
puts together two aspects of synthesis, ampliative of a 
given unity of conception, and as connective of given 
difference;? of perception, and nrgue'k that an a priori 
synthesis in the former of these senses is necessary to 
explain a necessary synthesis in the latter sense. And he 
attributes to Hume a consciousness of the whole problem 
which he hipiself sought to solve. Now', it is quite true 
that Hume dwelt upon the fact that, in the idea of the 
object we regard as cause, there is nothing to suggest that 
it has any connexion with its effect, except the sequence 
of the lattet upon the former : but, as 1 have already said, 
he points this out, not in order to disprove the power of 
reason to amplify its conceptions, (which he assumed ^to 
begin w'ith,) but in order to show that, there is no impres- 
sion from w'hiT:h the idea of the relation, as a necessary 
relation, of cause to effect, can be copied. So far, there- 
fore, Kant seems to have always understood Hume in his 
own sense ; a fact which is rather in favour of the views 
of those who contend that Hume’s influence is already 
traceable in the Essay on Negative Quantity. But, on the 
other hand, in the critical period, the ampliative character 
of the judgment of causality is always, ^s in the passage 
just quoted, immediately connected with its necessary 

‘ A. 765 ; B. 793. Prolegomena, § 4. 
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character as an a priori judgment, a point to which* no 
reference is made in the essay. 

Connected with this is the fact that Kant as yet has no Kant dp not 
difficulty as to the general principle of causality, but only SgeneS 
as to the application of it in particular cases. “ I am not Causality, 
going to let myself be put off with the words cause and 
effect, or with the words force and action. For if I regard 
a thing as a cause or attribute force to it, 1 have already 
thought of it as standing to its consequent in the relation 
of a real reason or antecedent; and then it is easy to 
explain my assertion of the existence of the consequent 
according to the law of identity.” Kant here obviously 
omits to ask himself the question how a mind ruled by 
the law of identity, as he interprets it, should ever con- 
ceive the idea of such a relation as that of causality, or 
should attribute to it objective reality. The question as 
to the universal principles presupposed in all experience 
had not yet b^n suggested to him, and, therefore, he 
could not see the force of Hume’s attack upon the idea of 
necessary connexion, as he afterwards saw it.' , 

In regard to the general problem of this essay, it may nymnesis ^ 
be instructive to refer by anticipation to the way in which 
Kant, at a later period, dealt with the contrast between 

• 

‘ Tl will be necessary to return to ibis subject in the next chapter and also in 
commenting upon the Crihqih. Here, however, it is necessaiy to refer to one 
point on whicli there is some misunderstanding. It has been maintained that 
Hume in hi.s Esmys deals merely with ilie lelalion of particular causes to their 
effects and not with the general principle of causality, which hudiscusses in the 
'Ereatisf ^ — a point which is important because Kant seems to have known only the 
E}^says. Now it is true that, in the Ar.ozvr, Hume dwellh U])on the fact that we 
doVot perceive any necessary connexion between events either in outer or in inner 
experience. “We arc n»vcr able,” he declares, “in any single in.stancc to 
discover any powder or nece.ssary connexion.” Hut he immediately infers from 
this that the general idea of necessary connexion is objectively invalid, “seeing 
that all our ideas are ncihing but copies of our impressions.” We need, therefore, 
to explain the idea of causality as a copy of a “ ne\v sentiment or impression, to 
wit, the customary transition of thought or imagination betneen one object ond its 
usual attendant ; and this .sentiment is the original of that idea.” In other words, 
the idea of necessary connexion is sim])ly the generalised co}w of this sentiment. 

Kant, on the other hand, is here dealing not with the impossibility of finding the 
idea of necessary connexion in experience, but solely with the impossibility of 
thought adding to its own content except by the aid of experience, —an im- 
possibility which he always maintained, though he found a way out of the 
difficulty by the aid of his doctrine of the a priori forms of sense. 
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logjical and real opposition. For then he maintained that, 
while the conception of real opposition cannot be derived 
from pure thought, it can be made intelligible by means 
of the application of pure* thought to the a priori forms of 
perception. But this way out of his difficulty had not 
been suggested to him at the time of the Essay on Negative 
Quantity. All that Kant had as yet reached was the 
conviction that synthesis, negative or positive, is impos- 
sible to pure thought. Before the ideas of the Critique 
could be developed, it was necessary that Kant should 
learn the lesson of the empirical philosophy, and especially 
the lesson finally drawn from it by Hume, viz., that all 
synthesis, as a movement to integrate or connect, or at 
least necessarily to connect, elements given as different, is 
impossible to sense. If pure thought be confined to a 
movement of anaKsis, a movement by mere identity, pure 
sense, as Kant was to learn, is confined to a mere succes- 
sion of isolated presentations without an^ unity. If the 
former supplied no principle of differentiation, if it could 
not go b^ond the conceptions with wFiich it started so as 
to add to them any new elements, the latter on the other 
hand supplies no principle of integration by which the 
“ manifold ” of sense, its endless difference and variation, 
could be bropght back to unity. But both differentiation 
and integration are necessary for synthesis. The problem 
of Kant, as it was subsequently stated, was to explain how 
the analytic unity of thought could develop a synthetic 
pow'er in rulation to the difference of sense, and how the 
differences of sense could be correlated under the unity of 
thought. In the essay w'hich w'e are considering, however, 
Kant has only grasped one element in. the problem. He 
sees that thought in itself is condemned to a purely 
analytic movement, and he casts the burden of supplying 
not only the manifold data but their connexion upon 
experience, i.e., upon perception. At the same time 
the clear distinction between the formal principles of 
knowledge derived from pure thought and material 
principles derived from experience, which he has already 
attained, marks a very Important stage, in his progress 
towards the critical point of view. He has “ seen Leibniz 
wfith the eyes of Hume,” or at least of Locke; it 
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remains only that he should “ see Hume with the eyes of 
Leibniz.” 

In Kant’s prize essay On the Evidence oj the Principles 
of Natural Theology and Morals, which was probably phiiJ,^phya„d 
finished before the essay we have just been considering, Mathematics, 
the distinction between material and formal principles is 
more fully illustrated. Following Crusius, and developing 
the thought already expressed in the essay On the False 
Subtilty of the Syllogistic Figures, Kant points out that 
there is only one, or, if we distinguish the principles of 
identity and contradiction, two formal principles, but that 
there are many material principles of knowledge, i.e., 
many propositions which are incapable of being proved. 

“ Crusius is, therefore, right when he blames other schools 
of philosophy for overlooking these material principles 
and directing all their attention to the formal principles 
of knowledge. By the latter alone nothing can be proved, 
for* such proofr would require premises containing the 
middle terms whereby the logical relation of subject and 
predicate in the conclusion is mediated, and in looking for 
such middle terms we must finally come to first premises, 
beyond which we cannot go.” * What, however, gives 
special point to Kant’s essay is, that in it he for the first 
time deals with that distinction between the method of 
philosophy and the method of mathematics, a distinction 
on which he afterwards had so much to say. The example 
of mathematics has, he thinks, been a great snare to 
previous philosophy. Mathematical science was supposed 
to be the type of demonstrative .science, and its great 
success in extending human knowledge had naturally led 
Descartes and Spinoza, Leibniz and Wolff to expect that 
the same method might be employed with equally great 
results in another department. But as Bishop Warburton 
had remarked, “ nothing could be more fatal to philosophy 
than the imitation of the method of mathematics.” ” For 
the business of mathematics is not to analyse given con- 
ceptions, but by arbitrary .synthesis to produce new 
conceptions that are not given. The few conceptions which 
it presupposes, the conceptions of quantity and space, it 
does not need to analyse. It simply takes them as they 
' R. 1 . 103 : H. II. 303. “ R. I. 8fc ; H. II. 291. 
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areo given in che common consciousness- On the other 
hand, its own special objects are produced by the very 
act of mind that defines them : i.c., we give rise to these 
objects by putting together given conceptions in an 
arbitrarily determined way. Hence we can be quite sure 
that there is nothing in these constructions of our thought 
except what we have put into their definition. Thus the 
definition of a circle is just a prescription of the process 
whereby the figure, to which we attach the name of a 
circle, is to be drawn : the circle is not given as an object 
before the definition, but comes into existence in virtue of 
it. Further, when we observe the method of mathematics, 
we find that, though the truths it establishes are universal, 
they are always demonstrated in an individual concrete 
instance, which is brought before the eyes or at least before 
the imagination. Thus to prove* that space is infinitely 
divisible, the mathematician draws two parallel lines and 
one cutting them at right angles;, then, irom a point* in 
one of the parallels, he draws lines passing through the 
perpendicular to various points in the^ther parallel; and 
from the infinite number of possible sections of the per- 
pendicular in this one instance, he concludes to the infinite 
divisibility of space. But in philosophy we have to 
proceed in quite a different way. There we have not to 
produce an object by arbitrary synthesis, but to discover 
what is the nature of the object as it is given ; not to 
combine elements apprehended separately, but to dis- 
tinguish elements which are already united. Definition, 
therefore, is rather the ultimate end at which the philo- 
sopher has to aim, than the first point from which he starts. 
And it is far from easy for him to see things exactly as 
they are given, or to be sure that, in' defining them, he 
has omitted nothing. Hence, most philosophers have 
sinned both by arbitrary combination of things which are 
given separately, and by arbitrary separation of things 
which are united and perhaps necessarily united. The 
fanciful synthesis which produced the Leibnizian concep- 
tion. of the “slumbering monad” is not more irrational 
than the dogmatism of other waiters about the possibility 
of a soul without a body. Again, the sign which the 
philosopher must use to express any given conception is 
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not an individual instance in which the nature of its ob^ct 
is fully represented, but a word, an arbitrary mark, which 
in itself exhibits none of the characteristics of the object 
which it designates. He is forced to deal with his con- 
ceptions in abstracto, without being able, like the mathe- 
matician, to “ envisage ” them in concreto, and so to verify 
or correct them by the manifest congruity or incongruity 
of the elements united in them. From this it follows 
that philosophy cannot imitate the method of mathematics. 
It must proceed by analysis, not by synthesis; and, 
indeed, it must often be content for the time with an 
analysis which is far ftbm complete. What it has to copy 
is not the method of mathematics, but the method which 
Newton introduced with so great profit into physical 
science. “ According to his teaching it is the business 
of the physicist to determine by sure experiences (aided, 
of course, by geometry) the rules according to which 
certain natural phenomena take place. For, even though 
he may not thus be able to penetrate to the primary cause 
of these phenomena in the nature of material bodies, he 
can be certain that they act according to the *aus dis- 
covered : and it is already an explanation of the complexity 
of natural events, w'hen it is clearly shown that they fall 
under well attested rules. In like manner in Metaphysic, 
we ought to seek by sure inner experience, 'z.e., by the 
immediate evidence of consciousness, to determine those 
elements which are manifestly contained in the conception 
of the properties of the things which we are examining ; 
and though this may not reveal to us at once all that 
belongs to the definition of such properties, yet we may 
safely avail ourselves of our knowledge so far as it goes, 
as a sufficient basis' for many inferences.” • So far, then, 
is it from being the case that we can proceed from a few- 
simple notions to demonstrate everything, that we must 
rather allow that philosophy has many starting points : 
i.e., in other words, that there are an indefinite number 
of material truths which we must take just as they are 
given. And if there is room to hope that some day we 
may be able to reverse our steps and to proceed as in 
mathematics from* the jsimple to the complex, yet we must 
allow that that day is a long way off. “We are still very 
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far from the time when it will be possible to proceed 
synthetically in metaphysic : only when analysis has 
helped us to perfectly distinct and definite conceptions, 
will it be possible by synthesis, as in mathematics, to 
subsume .nil complex conceptions under the most simple 
principles,” ^ 

From the last instance we see that Kant has not yet 
adopted the idea that the synthetic method of mathematics 
is impossible for philosophy. He sees, indeed, that mathe- 
matics has the advantage of a sensuous presentation of 
(he objects in concrete, but he does not yet clearly oppose 
perception to thought as subjected* to altogether different 
conditions. On the contrary, he thinks that the impossi- 
bility of applying the mathematical method is due to the 
fact that the analysis of conceptions has not yet been 
Carrie I down to the simplest elements. As to the nature 
of the synthesis by which reason has advanced in mathe- 
matics, Kant tells us that it is an arbitrary synthesis: *but 
it does not yet occur to him to ask how an arbitrary 
synthesis can be fruitful in the knowledge of objects. 
Kant says nothing to indicate that Locke had any special 
influence upon his mental development at this time. But 
we cannot fail to be struck with the coincidence between 
Locke’s ideas and those of Kant, both in regard to the 
method of mathematics and to the possibility of its future 
extension to other subjects. For Locke, too, held that 
mathematical truths had “ barely an ideal existence, ” its 
constructiops not being “ ectypes ” of anything presented 
in sense, but “ archetypes ” constructed by the mind itself. 
But just for that reason they would seem to have no basis 
in, or relation to, experience, which is always particular 
and never unWersal : as Locke himsel! doubted the possi- 
bility of “ general propositions on matters of fact.” On 
the other hand, in spite of their ideality, the principles 
of mathematics were 'not to Locke mere definitions of 
nominal essences; they were not “trifling” or anaivtic 
propositions, but propositions which gave “ instructive 
real knowledge ” ; in Kant’s language, they were synthetic 
judgments. How such merely subjective synthesis should 
yet give real knowledge of objects, .Locke does not inform 
'R. 1.97; H. 11.298. 
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us, any more than Kant tells us how the “ arbitrary 
combination ” of simple conceptions should yet be a 
scientific process, — a process of the discovery of truth and 
not of the invention of fictions. What is still more 
remarkable is that both writers seem to throw out some- 
what vague hopes of extending the method of mathematics 
to other subjects. For while Kant speaks, in words 
already quoted, of the possibility of applying the synthetic 
method to metaphysics at some future time, when the work 
of analysis has been completed, Locke hopes for an exten- 
sion of knowledge by “ singling out and laying in order 
intermediate ideas ” in the same way that mathematics has 
singled out and laid in order the “ intermediate ideas that 
demonstratively show the equality or inequality of unappli- 
cable quantities.” ^ 

One other point is necessary to complete the account of 
Kant’s speculation in this important year, 1763. 1 have 

already referrec^' to the modification of the Ontological 
argument which he still accepted, and 1 have attempted 
to show that in it wC may find an imperfect expression of 
the idea that knowledge presupposes an ultimate unity 
which is prior to all difference, even the difference of the 
intelligence and the intelligible world. This is an idea 
which Kant never completely lost sight of, though in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, it essentially changed its form 
and reappeared as the transcendental unity of appercep- 
tion, which is presupposed in all experience. In the 
period we are considering Kant still regards God as the 
centre to which all must be referred; but it is God con- 

^ Locke’s Essayf Book IV. 12, 7. It is necessary here, as Dr. Vaihinger points 
out, to g^uard against the cofifusion of the synthetic and the analytic methods in 
question, with the synthetic and analytic jndgmeuts which are 'the starting points 
of either. At this time (as we set fiom the Rejhxiojien Kant'Sy 11 . 292, seg,) 
Kant held that “all rational judgments arc analytic, and all empirical judgments 
are synthetic ” ; or, in other words, that Philosophy starts from complex ideas or 
principles, i,e., from ideas which contain distinguishable elements and which 
therefore, are expressed in synthetic judgments, though in another way they may 
be “simple” (R. I. 160; H. II. 106), ?.<?., in the sen.se that their elements 
cannot be separated from each other. Both these, however, Kant derives from 
experience, nor does he yet ask how it is po.ssible that complex ideas, the elements 
of which are inseparable, can be so derived. On the other hand, it is his view 
that mathematics arbitrarily pills together elements which are given in their 
^ simplicity, and therefore that it may be said to start from analytic judgments. 
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cei<ved simpl)' as Being in general, i.e., as a Spinozistic 
unity in which all difference is lost. Hence, as one of 
Kant’s earliest commentators declared, it would be truer 
to say that Kant proved Being in the abstract to be God» 
than that he proved God to exist. ^ From the idea of this 
abstract unity Kant immediateJ}'^ advances to the idea of 
a spiritual God, on the vague ground that there is “ most 
reality ” in such a being. It is scarcely necessary to say 
anything in criticism of this sudden leap from the most 
simple and abstract to the most complex and concrete of 
conceptions. What, however, gives interest to the tran- 
sition is the way in which Kant* connects it with the 
opposition between efficient and final causes. After reach- 
ing the idea of God by the “ high priori road,” Kant 
proceeds to supplement it by means of an argument from 
experience. In doing so he first dw'ells, — in language 
which he repeated with little change many years afterwards 
m the Critique of Judgment , — on the way in which dhch 
geometrical figure, when its properties "are evolved by 
mathematics, becomes a key to manifold problems in 
relation to the world of experience; while, on the other 
hand, it rests upon the idea of space as a unity in which 
all the peculiarities of it and all kinds of figures are pre- 
determined. The principle of unity thus revealed in all 
the forms of* the manifold world does not involve design, 
for it is a necessary consequence of the nature of space : 
yet it conforms well to the idea that there is a purposive 
unity in the original principle from which the world in 
space is derived. A similar thought is suggested to us 
by the way in which the necessary causal relations of 
things give rise to a certain harmony and order among 
them. This Kant illustrates in various ways, and par- 
ticularly by his own discovery that the same mechanical 
laws, by which Newton had explained the present move- 
ments of the solar system, are also adequate to account 
for the formation of that system. Every such step towards 
the extension of the mechanical explanation of things by 
the. laws of their action and reaction upon each other 
narrows the limits of the accidental, and points back to a 

’Tieftrunk, quoted by Cohen: Die Systematlsche Begriffe in Kant’s Verr-. 
krtitseken Sthriften^ p. 33. 
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unity as the source from which all things come. On the 
other hand, it also limits the range within which the idea 
of final causes has to be applied. For a unity of design 
is necessarily an accidental unity, i.e., a unity not given 
in the separate natures of the elements, which are com- 
bined in order to realise it. Such a unity we find in the 
organic world : for, except by reference to an ideal cause, 
which does not lie in the separate elements of the body, 
we cannot explain how their action and reaction should 
be subordinated to the life of the individual and the species. 

At the same time, there is much even in the organic world 
which we- can accounf for by physical laws aoart from 
special design, and still more, which we may be able to 
account for in the same way in future. And it is the 
business of science to extend such explanation as far as 
possible. It is not piety but sloth that would bid us rest 
in the ignava ratio of final causes. Those who do so, 
forget that when we show that a purposive connexion of 
things flows from their mechanical relations, we are also 
doing much to prot-e that that mechanism itself is the 
manifestation of a rational principle. On the otfier hand, 
however far we may go in this direction, we can see that 
there are, and will always be, limits beyond w'hich the 
mechanical explanation of life and mind cannot be carried. 

This attempt to “ redd the marches ” between mechanism perms of Kanj;s 

^ Liter vievv^. 

and teleology need not detain us, as we shall find Kant 
afterwards reproducing the main ideas of it in a better 
form. It is, how'ever, needful to notice it here,^as it shows 
how Kant’s mind was already working on lines parallel 
to those drawn in his Critiques. Especially it lets us see 
the germinal form of the conception that the unity of 
intelligence is impliH in nature, even regarded as a system 
of necessity, — a thought which is, we might even say, the 
fundamental conception of the Critical philosophy. On 
the other hand, we may observe that Kant does not yet 
characterise the teleological principle as an “ idea of 
reason,” although he already insists upon those cautions 
against the resort to final causes, which were afterwards 


brought into connexion with the distinction of ideas of 
reason from principles of understanding. 


Summary of 
the results 


The position, then, which Kant had attained at the 
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beginning ol 1764, may be thus summarised. He had 
broken with the Wolffian philosophy and especially with 
its method. He had shown that mathematical demonstra- 
tion is something quite different from the kind of logical 
deduction which Wolff had exemplified, and that the latter 
is merely a method of analysis. For the pseudo-synthesis 
of the Wolffians, who pretended to deduce all truth from 
general principles, he proposed to substitute a method of 
analysis which should begin by accepting the matter to 
be analysed from experience. The formal principles of 
thought would thus find their complement in a large 
number of “ irreducible conceptions,” and would nece.s- 
sarily give rise to as many propositions or judgments 
incapable of being proved. On the other hand, Kant did 
not renounce that idea of a unity of knowledge and of the 
knowable world, which was expressed in a theological form 
by earlier philosophers. All he did was to change the 
Wolffian back into the Spinozistic form of»the ontological 
argument, or rather into a form which, even more dis- 
tinctly than the Spinozistic, brings ofit the idea that that 
unity is tTie presupposition of all knowledge. Further, he 
attempted, in a method not altogether unlike that of 
Leibniz, to show that that unity expresses itself in our 
knowledge, at once as a principle of unity underlying the 
mechanical necessity of nature, and as a teleological 
principle which subjects nature to ends not included in 
itself. Finally, in all these investigations he was led to 
direct greqf attention to the question of the method of 
thought, and there is good evidence that he regarded all 
the special results )’et attained by him as merely pro- 
visional. He had, so to speak, drifted from his moorings, 
and taken up a tentative and critical attftude, looking about 
for li^ht in every direction and testing and comparing 
the different methods by which truth was to be attained. 
In the programme of his lectures in the Winter-Semester 
of 1765-6 Kant writes: — “ The youth, just liberated from 
the discipline of the school, comes to the University 
accustomed to be taught, and thinks he will now be taught 
philosophy. But what he has really to be taught is to 
philosophise. Before any one can J^e taught philosophy, 
there must be a philosophy to teach: but where is it? 
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Who can show me a book and say : — ‘ Here is wisdom 
and insight that can be depended on : learn to understand 
and to comprehend what is in this book, and build new 
conclusions upon it, and you will be a philosopher.’ Till 
you can show me such a book of universal wisdom which 
I can appeal to, as to Polybius for history, and to Euclid 
for geometry, you must allow me to say, that you are 
abusing the confidence of the public in pretending to offer 
such ready-made wisdom : for all you really can do is to 
exercise the faculties of the youth committed to your care, 
with a view to a knowledge which they will have in the 
future to acquire for themselves. The true method of the 
instruction of youth is aetetic, as the ancients called it : 
and it is only when reason has been thoroughly exercised 
that it can in some cases become dogmatic.” The tone of 
these sentences might .leave it uncertain whether Kant 
is thinking more of the defects of the actual systems of 
philosophy or of the exigencies of the young, who need 
to be exercised to think rather than to be taught definite 
conclusions. But it was his conviction at this time that 
in Philosophy young and old are equally confined to the 
zetetic method. “ Metaphysics,” he had said not long 
before, “ is undoubtedly the most difficult of the sciences, 
but it is a science which has not yet come into existence.” ^ 
And in writing to Lambert in 17C5 he tells him that the 
main conclusions which he had as yet reached were only 
in relation to method, and that even in that point of view' 
his studies were not completed. “ I have for several years 
been turning my philosophical reflexions in every possible 
direction, and after much tacking and turning, in wffiich I 
was always seeking for the sources of truth and error in 
the manner of prbeedure, I have at length reached an 
assurance as to the method which it is necessary to follow', 
in order to get beyond that illusory appearance of know- 
ledge which makes us think at one moment that we have 
reached a decisive conclusion and the next moment forces 
us to go back to the beginning again, and which is the 
source of all the hopeless discord in the opinions of 
philosophers. habit noAv is always, in relation to 

every investigation 1. undertake, to examine first of all 

>R. I. 88; H. II. 291. 
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what I n'ust know in order to be able to solve the special 
problem before me, and what degree of knowledge is 
made possible by the data that are given. In this way 
my judgments are often* more limited in scope, but they 
arc likely to be more definite and secure than is common. 
All my endeavours, therefore, point, as the main interest, 
tet the determination of the proper method of metaphysic 
and through it of philosophy in general.” ^ 
g^ln'tothe question of method and of the theory of knowledge 

So™"* main interest and in view of it he held' 

himself ready to sacrifice bis most cherished opinion and 
traditional habits of mind. “ If a* man is in real earnest 
about the truth, he will at last be brought to (he point at 
which he ceases to spare his owm productions, even those 
which might seem likely to bring him some scientific 
credit. Everything he has leawit or taught he brings 
under an unsparing criticism.”- Such are the words in 
which Kant describes his attitude of thought at this fime, 
and he adds that this method ” soon enabled him to see 
that the whole dogmatic theory wits dialectical.” He 
sought, liowever, to icach “ something certain, if not in 
view of the object, at least in view of the nature and limits 
of philosophy.” He had brought himself into an attitude 
of critical detachment from all speculative conclusions, and 
was ready to weigh the reasons for and against any of 
them with absolute impartiality, nay, even to lend all the 
powers of his reason to argue against the side towards 
which he \vas conscious of any bias.-"* In short he practised 
that sceptical method,” which he afterwards declared to 
be the true preparation for criticism. This did not involve 
any real indifference towards the settlement of those ques- 
tions in relation to which (as he once sa’id) “ it is impossible 
for any rational being to feel indifferent.” On the 
contrary, there are many indications to show that the 
ideas of “God, freedom and immortality,” under w'hich 
Kant brings all the problems of philosophy, were then 
and always the main ultimate interest of his speculation. 

• 'R. I. 303; H. VIII. 655. 

^ Rejlexioneu Kanfs, II. 4 . , 

■* Cf. B. Erdmann’s introduction to the second Volume of the ReJUximen Kanfs 
p* 4^» where this point is illustrated in a striking way. 
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But he had learned more and more to distrust the philo- 
sophy of the schools and all its dogmatic ways of solving 
these problems without any preliminary inquiry as to 
method. He had observed how easy it is to maintain 
either side in such a controversy, or rather how easy it 
is to attack either ; for in such disputes, as he said subse- 
quently, the victory is always with the attacking party. 
And he had begun to suspect that the proof of either the 
affirmative or the negative in many cases lies beyond our 
reach. Nay, he had begun to ask further, how far it is 
necessary for our higher life that we should dogmatically 
solve such questions, and whether there is not a practical 
faith which can serve the purposes of human life better 
than the demonstrations of an intelligence which is 
unaware of its own limitations. 

It is this temper of naind which expresses itself in that 
strange essay On the Dreams of a Ghost-Seer as illustrated 
by*the Dream^of Metaphysic, published in the year 1766, 
in which he, in the first place, sets before us the conception 
of a world of spirits alongside of the world of experience, 
then tears that conception to pieces in the s*pirit of a 
narrow Empiricism, and finally withdraws from the ques- 
tion as one the means for dealing with which are beyond 
our reach. In examining the Arcana Caelestia of Sweden- 
borg, Kant had been greatly struck with the symmetry 
and self-consistency of the system of the spiritual world 
as there pictured, and with its similarity to the universe 
of self-determined yet harmoniously acting mo^nads, which 
had been conceived by Leibniz. He had also detected a 
cyrious coincidence between the view of Swedenborg as 
to the connexion of the spiritual and the natural worlds, 
and the view of Leibniz as to the relation of the world 
of phenomena to the real world of monadic substances. 
And this harmony he sets himself in a half-serious, half- 
humorous way to trace. If a spirit or a ghost be defined, 
according to the common notions on the subject, as a being 
that can be present in a portion of space without mani- 
festing that property of resistance or solidity which 
distinguishes material objects, no one can say that such 
a being is impossible.* To prove that such a being actually 
exists is another thing : for though good arguments have 
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been draw.'; from the nature of thought for the simplicity 
and indivisibility of the ego, this does not necessarily 
involve that the soul is quite different in character from 
the elements of matter. .On the dynamic theory, matter 
itself is made up of points of force, which, taken in them- 
selves, have no extension and which occupy space only 
as they repel each other. On the other hand, since we 
Icnow that the elements of matter have impenetrability or 
repulsive force merely as a fact of experience, without 
being able to comprehend it or see its necessity, we cannot 
deny that substances without such a force are possible. 
But if wc suppose the spirit or soul to be such a substance, 
Ave are landed in many difficulties as to the manner of its 
connexion with the body; c.g., whether it acts upon the 
organism at one point or is present equally in every part 
of it. In the latter case the mode <91 its presence is incom- 
prehensible, in the former case it is difficult to conceive 
it as acting on material substances withcput being ifself 
one of them. Are we, then, to suppose that every element 
of matter has itself an inner principle of activity w'hich 
determines its outer relations, and that the immaterial sub- 
stance works upon that principle ? There is something 
plausible in the idea of Leibniz that all monads are “ repre- 
sentative ” ; for it is difficult to conceive how a simple 
part of matter should be possible without any inner state, 
and it is impossible to think of any inner state which is 
not analogous to thought. But, though we admit this 
supposition^ it does not help us to see how a spirit and 
a body can form a unity, or how’, if they form a unity, 
they can eA'er be separated. Still, having entered upon 
this perilous path of speculation, we have only to follow 
it out and we* shall find ourselves rapidly constructing a 
system of the spiritual and natural worlds, which may 
take its place beside that of Leibniz or Swedenborg. “ It 
is then as good as demonstrated, or it could easily be 
demonstrated, if the process w'ere not too tedious ; or, still 
better, it will be demonstrated at some future time, I know 
not when or wffiere, that the human soul even in this life 
is bound up in indissoluble community with all immaterial 
natures belonging to the world of spirits, and that it acts 
upon them and is acted upon by them, though, as men. 
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we are not conscious of such influences so long as it goes 
well with us. And it is also probable, on the other side, 
that purely spiritual natures have no immediate sensitive 
consciousness' of the material world : for they are not 
bound up in one personality with any part of matter, in 
such a way as to become conscious of occupying a definite 
place in the natural w^orld and to apprehend through 
special organs of sense their relation to other extended 
existences, although they may be able to produce influences 
upon, and receive influences from, the souls of men, as 
beings of kindred nature with themselves. Hence, not- 
withstanding the communion between the two orders of 
spirits, it is impossible that those ideas which are received 
by the embodied spirit, as a being dependent upon the 
material world, should pass without change into the minds 
of purely immaterial beings, or that the thoughts of 
immaterial beings should without losing their peculiar 
character, pass*over into the consciousness of men; for 
the contents of these different kinds of consciousness are 
specifically distinct.' ^ 

Now, this idea seems to shed no little light upon our ro:,sibiiity 
consciousness of ourselves as moral and spiritual beings. Spiritualism. 
For that consciousness appears always to point to a unity 
of all spirits with each other, which limits their individual 
lives, just as the law' of universal attraction limits and 
determines the movements of the different material bodies. 

“ Is it not then possible to represent the phenomena of 
the moral impulses, which determine the reciorocal rela- 
tions of conscious beings, as the effects of an active force 
which they exercise upon each other ? May we not regard 
moral feeling as just the felt dependence of the particular 
upon the universal will, and as a consequence of the 
natural and universal interaction whereby the spiritual 
world attains its moral unity, as it forms itself according 
to the laws of its own connexion into a system of spiritual 
perfection? If we allow this thought to have enough 
verisimilitude to make it worth while to follow it out to 
its consequences, we shall find that they are such as to 
produce a certain, prejudice in its favour. For, if it were 
a true thought, most* of those difficulties w’ould vanish, 

>R. VII. 53; H. II. 341. 
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wftich arise out of the contradiction of the moral and 
physical relations of men upon earth. Thus the moral 
character of men can never have its complete effect in their 
outward life according to the order of nature, but it may 
realise itself fully in the world of spirits according to 
spiritual laws. The unrevealed goodness of many an 
effort which is thwarted in its result by defective power, 
or again the malice hidden beneath many an apparently 
good act, are for the most part lost, if judged by their 
physical effects in the material world : but, according to 
the idea suggested, they would have to be regarded as 
fruitful of consequence in the world of spirits; for in a 
world under spiritual laws, the connexion of the private 
will with the universal will, — that will which constitutes 
the w’orld of spirit’s into a united whole, — would be such 
that each free act would produce an effect and call forth 
a reaction in exact accordance with its moral character.” ^ 
Supposing this view to be true, it would ft)llow that, even 
now in the present world, the spiritual subject must take 
the placq among the spiritual substahees of the universe 
which is appropriate for it according to moral law's; and 
it must take that place with the same necessity with which 
material bodies determine their respective places according 
to the laws ^of motion. And if in a future state the com- 
munity between the soul and the material world should 
be broken off, the moral laws that already determine its 
relations in this world would continue to operate without 
a break. 7'he only difficulty that remains unexplained is, 
how' we are to reconcile the existence of such a spiritual 
community with the fact that we are so seldom consci9us 
of it. For the spiritual world is present to man, if at all, 
only in occasional glimpses, which, besides, have often a 
somewhat uncertain and even irrational character. This, 
however, is already explained by what has been said of the 
nature of the consciousness of man as contrasted with that 
of purely spiritual beings. For what we experience as 
spirits will not naturally enter into that consciousness 
which we have of ourselves as men ; or if it does so enter 
at all, it w'ill only be under abnormal conditions, and even 
then the intimations from the spirit-world will necessarily 

1 R. VII. 56 ; H. II. 343. 
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take the form of the consciousness into which they intrude. 

Spiritual realities will be pictured as objects and events 
in the natural world, and all the imperfections of the 
medium will affect the vision. - For men in general such 
perceptions will have something of the character of 
disease : and if there are a few exceptional individuals who 
are so constituted as to be continuously conscious of 
spiritual influences, their minds will be so much drawn 
out of proper balance as to the things of this world by 
the confusing presence of another, that they will often be 
regarded by other men as insane. In this way it only 
needs a little ingenuity to explain all the facts of ghost- 
seeing in accordance with our primary assumptions as to 
the relations of the two worlds. “ For metaphysical 
hypotheses have wonderful pliancy; and it would show 
a great want of ingenuity not to be able to adapt this 
hypothesis to every story of supernatural visitations, and 
that without faking any trouble to investigate its truth, 
which in many rases it would be impossible, and in yet 
more would be distourteons, to attempt.” ^ 

After thus playing the spiritualist, Kant in the next The Kmpmcai 
chapter turns the tables, and writes what he calls an Anti- spirimaiism. 
cabala, in which he endeavours from the point of view of 
ordinary common sense to show the hollowness of all such 
theories and hypotheses. “ When we wake,” it has been 
said, “ we live in a world that is common to all : when 
we dream, we live each in a world of his own.” This 
world of our own may be constructed by the intellect or 
the senses; by the “ dreamers of reason ” or by the kindred 
“.dreamers of sense ” : in both cases it is removed from 
the ordinary tests of experience : it is not part of that 
order and connexion of things which is ’present to our 
waking consciousness. Its only criterion is self-con- 
sistency, and this criterion may be equally satisfied by 
many different systems of speculation and superstition, by 
a world of Swedenborgian ghosts alike with a world of 
Leibnizian monads. When, however, we ask what experi- 
ences can be appealed to in support of either, we find 
nothing except, some sensible, and generally visual, 
appearances, which are presented in certain states of body 
1 R. VII. 63 ; H. II. 349. 
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to' many men, and which to certain peculiarly constituted 
men are frequent or even constant. But the rational 
explanation of such facts is not supernatural powers but 
disease. Thus, a defect in the organ of vision may easily 
explain how the pictures of imagination, which we usually 
represent as merely mental phenomena, should appear as> 
objects in the outward world. To suppose an influence 
of spiritual beings without us, in order to account for 
appearances which can thus be readily explained by an 
unhealthy state of the body (a slate manifestly existing 
in many cases of supposed supernatural vision) is to 
neglect all the rules of scientific method. The ghost-seer 
should rationally be regarded, “ not as a half-citizen of the 
other world, but as a candidate for the hospital.” 

Betw'een these opposite views Kant does not decide. 
In fact, he seems to say that he» regards the controversy 
mainly as an illustration of the “ sceptical method ” of 
balancing opposite theories against eaclt other and so 
freeing ourselves from a false dogmatic attitude in regard 
to questions which we cannot settle.* Enough for us is 
gained when we can set a purely physical theory against 
a spiritual or spiritualistic one, and so free ourselves from 
the strong bias of our own hopes and fears. In this way, 
Kant declares, “ 1 have freed my mind from prejudice, 
and extinguished the blind credulity which opened the 
way to many a fictitious assumption of knowledge. . . . 
Formerly, I looked at the general intelligence of man from 
the point of ,view^ of my own intelligence; now I put myself 
in the place of an alien and external reason and observe 
my own judgments, with all their secret occasions, from 
the point of view of others. The comparison of these 
different views shows, indeed, many iharkcd instances of 
what may be called mental parallax, but it is the sole 
means of preventing illusion and reducing our conceptions 
to the true place which they occupy in relation to our 
faculties of knowledge.” * It is our hopes and our wishes, 
which throw themselves into one of the scales and make 
us lean to the belief in a community of spirits : otherwise, 
our theories would not be so exclusively taken up with 
the question how the spirit of man goes out of the world, 
>K. VII. 74; H. II. 356. 
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to the neglect of the not less difficult questions how it 
comes into the world, and how it is present in it. But 
the “ polemical discipline of the understanding ” prepares 
us to admit that the whole subject belongs to the region 
of opinion and not of knowledge, in which dogmatic 
denial and dogmatic assertion are equally irrational. “ I 
venture to assert that if the reader makes a proper use of 
what has been said, he will find in it the last word which 
philosophy has to utter about such spirits, and that what- 
ever variety of opinions may appear in the future, no one 
will ever be able to know any more. This may seem a 
bold statement lo make, when we find it impossible either 
by ob.servation or by reasoning to exhaust the nature of 
any one object of sense, be it even a grain of sand*or a 
drop of water : so immeasurable to a limited intelligence 
like ours is the complexity which nature presents even in 
its smallest parts. But it is quite different with the 
doctrine of philosophy in regard to spiritual beings. That 
doctrine can be completed, though only in a negative way. 
In other words, we can here ascertain with certainty the 
limit of our knowledge, and convince ourselves that, while 
we are able to observe the various phenomena of life and 
to discover their laws, we are totally unable to reach any 
positive determination as to the principle of that life. We 
may, indeed, suspect that there is a spiritual principle 
beneath the natural, but we cannot know it; for we find 
no data in our sensuous perceptions on which such know- 
ledge could be based. W'^e are driven, therefore, to resort 
to negatives, in order to determine that which is absolutely 
separated from all that is given in sense : though the 
possibility of even such negative determination rests 
neither on experience nor on reasoning, bfit solely on a 
fiction to which reason is obliged to have recourse in 
default of any other means of dealing with its object. 
On this footing, philosophy can be nothing but a doctrine 
of our necessary ignorance of a certain problematical class 
of beings; and, if it confine itself to this, there is nothing 
to hinder it from completely solving the problem set 
before it.” ^ 

In what remains of 'the essay Kant gives an account of 
IK. VII. 77 ; H. II. 359. 
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the stories toid of Swedenborg’s prophetic powers, and 
also a sketch of the system of the spiritual world exhibited 
in the Arcana Caelestia, with the view of showing its 
general accordance with the spiritualistic theory previously 
stated : and in the end he returns to the lesson that meta- 
physic (“ of which,” he declares, “ I have always been a 
lover though I can boast of few of her favours,”) is unable 
to solve the problems which reason suggests as to the 
hidden nature of things, but that it can do much to teach 
us the limits of possible knowledge. The great import- 
ance of this negative use of metaphysic lies in the fact 
that it is only the known impossibility of gaining anything 
by attempting to go beyond tliese limits, that will induce 
men*to confine themselves within them. “ So long as it 
is thought possible to reach that distant goal of knowledge, 
so long it is vain for a wise simplicity to protest that we 
can do very well without it. The pleasure of advancing 
knowledge makes it readily take the appeamnee of a dfity; 
and a deliberate self-restraint of reason seems to show, 
not the simplicity of wisdom, but a stupidity which hinders 
the elevation of our nature. For questions as to the nature 
of spirit, as to freedom and predestination, as to the future 
state, etc., at once set in motion all the powers of the 
intelligence, and draw men by their importance into a 
fever of speculation which subtilises and decides, dog- 
matises and controverts, with every new semblance of 
insight. It is only when such discussions give place to 
a philosophy which tests its own procedure, and takes 
account, not only of objects, but also of their relation to 
the mind of man, that the limits can be drawn closer and 
the boundary stones laid, which will henceforth prevent 
speculation from passing beyond its 'proper sphere. It 
needs some philosophy to discover the difficulties that 
surround many conceptions, which are treated by the 
ordinary consciousness as easy and simple. A little more 
philosophy drives away the illusion of knowledge which 
still remains, and persuades us that such objects lie 
entirely beyond the horizon of man’s intelligence.” ^ 

Kant then proceeds to lay down the limits of knowledge 
Knowledge, jn the Same way as in his previous essays. We can 

' R. VII. loi ; H. II. 377. 
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analyse phenomena, he thinks, according to the principles 
of identity and contradiction, but ultimately such analysis 
always brings us to certain primary connexions of 
phenomena which we cannot get beyond. “ The funda- 
mental conceptions of things as causes and of their forces 
and actions are quite arbitrary when not taken from 
experience, and apart from experience we can neither prove 
nor disprove them. I know well that thought and will 
move my body, but I can never by analysis reduce this 
phenomenon, as a simple experience, to anything more 
simple than itself : 1 know that it is so, but I cannot tell 
why it is so. That my will should move my arm is not 
to me more intelligible than that it should hold back the 
moon in its course : the difference is only that I experience 
the former, but that the latter has never come under the 
observation of my senses.” Hence, we can say nothing at 
all about the nature or existence of spirits without bodies; 
and ‘of the actuM commerciuni of soul and body we can 
only discover that it exists and that it has certain laws; 
but we are totally uaable to explain the why or the how 
of this action and reaction. 

When we have realised the impossibility of answering Morality mde- 
such questions, we are prepared to find that it is unneces- Si"taphysics. 
sary for us to answ^er them. For, in the first place, the 
obligations of morality are not in any way dependent on 
the belief in another world. “ Surely, the heart of man 
contains in it immediate moral prescriptions; nor does 
he require, in order to move himself to act according to 
his vocation in this world, to fix his lever upon another.” 

The hope of immortality will not turn a knave into a 
rigliteous man, though it is a hope which springs up in 
all good men, as a natural accompaniment ®f their eleva- 
tion of feeling. “ Hence it appears more accordant with 
human nature and the purity of morals to ground the 
expectation of a future world on the feelings of a well 
disposed mind, than to attempt to base good conduct on 
the hopes of another world.” A moral faith, i.e., a faith 
that springs out of morality instead of pretending to 
prepare the way for it, is the only faith useful to 
man. And in this sense we may adopt the saying of 
Candide as true philosophy. Instead of seeking to know 
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what is too liigh for us, our business is to “ cultivate our 
garden.” ^ 

Relation of the 1 havc givcn a somcwhat full account of this essay, 

piricism of the becausc It contains a cwrious anticipation oi the critical 

Essay to the tie * • rr^t i 

Critical Philo- philosophy on a lower level of speculation. Ihe results 

Sophy- . , .1. 1 1 

are in many respects analogous, still more the general 
tendency. Here, as in Kant’s later writings, we have the 
critical withdrawal from a problem which gives rise to an 
antinomy of reas .-i, because it contains difficulties which 
are beyond the reach of the human understanding; and 
here, too, the thesis and the antithesis of ihe antinomy 
are derived from the dogmatic assertions of idealists or 
spiritualists and the dogmatic denials of empiricists. And 
to complete the likeness, we have here also a final recur- 
rence to the moral consciousness as that out of which* 
alone any rational faith can be drawn. On the other hand, 
while we find Criticism in this essay, it is still merely 
an Empirical Criticism. For in the ffirst place, * the 
antinomical results of the application of the intelligence 
to certain subjects is taken merely •as a fact, and not 
explained. But, as Kant afterwards pointed out, the mere 
fact that all previous speculation has failed to deal suc- 
cessfully with certain problems does not of itself give usj 
reason to assert that they are beyond the limits of ouri 
understanding: otherwise progress would be impossible.: 
Ultimately, w’e can be finally prevented from discussing! 
such subjects, only if it is showm from the very nature of 
our faculty^ of knowledge that it is beyond our powder to 
deal with them. Now, it is true that in the present essay 
Kant supplies a kind of theory of knowledge and its limits, 
w^hen he says that we are confined to the analysis of data, 
which are given us in experience, and that the primary, 
relations of things as causing changes in each other must| 
be simply taken as facts. But this only shows that Kanti 
has not yet asked himself the question: What is experi-1 
ence ? In particular, he does not yet see that, if experience^ 
is. the knowledge of a connexion of effects and causes, iti 
involves something which is not given in sense. In other^^ 
words, he is not yet aware that there is a^synthesis involvedlf 
in the assertion of the very principle of causality, as truly ; 

IR. VII. io6; 11 . II. 381. 
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as in the act of judgment by which special phenomena 
are brought together under that principle. And it is only 
another oversight of the same kind that, while he shows 
that antinomies arise in the attempt to answer certain 
questions, it does not yet occur to him to inquire how we 
come to ask such questions at all. For an object must be 
in some sense within the reach of the intelligence, when 
it is possible to ask a question about it; and if so, it is 
hard to see how we should be able o know that the 
question is absolutely unanswerable. In all these respects 
Kant as yet falls short of an adequate consciousness of 
the critical problem, as* he came afterwards to understand 
it. Such a consciousness could only be attained by a 
deeper investigation of the conditions which render know- 
ledge possible within, and impossible beyond, certain 
limits, which yet are not •absolute boundaries to all human 
thought. 

M*eantime, the unsparing rigour with which Kant Mendelssohn s 

7 7 17 • 17. ri - objections and 

applied ms elencims and the occasional bitterness of his Kant's lepiy. 
jests at the expense df the dogmatic philosophy gave some 
not unnatural offence to Mendelssohn, who, though not 
strictly a representative of the dogmatism of the previous 
time, yet upheld many of its traditions in a somewhat 
softened form. Mendelssohn was the most eminent of the 
popularising Eclectics, who tried to provide a philosophy 
adapted to a time of transition by a somewhat inconsistent 
mixture of different elements, held together only by a 
common-sense dislike of pushing anything to an extrenie. 

To such a man the ruthless and fearless dialectic of Kant 
could not but be startling and annoying. In answer to 
a letter expressing these feelings Kant admits that his 
essay bore traces of the conflict of feeling under which it 
was written. “ It was difficult for me,” he says, “ to find 
a way of expressing my thoughts without exposing myself 
to ridicule. It seemed to me, therefore, best to anticipate 
others by ridiculing myself. Yet in this I have proceeded 
quite honestly, since the state of my mind was in truth 
somewhat absurd. For I cannot rid myself of a slight 
inclination to attach credit to such stories, nor can I 
altogether regret the grounds of reason which support 
their possibility; and that in spite of the extravagances 

VOL. I. K 
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which are connected with the former, and the hair-splitting 
subtilties and irrationalities which deprive the latter of 
their value.” As regards metaphysic, Kant goes on to 
declare that he is so far from intending to cast any scorn 
upon it that he is convinced that “ the true and lasting 
well-being of humanity rests upon it.” But just in order 
to make room for a true metaphysic, he thinks that the 
time has fully come to drag off the dogmatic garb with 
which a false and pretentious philosophy has clothed itself. 
Of such a Kathariikon for perverted intelligence, it was 
the aim of his essay to supply a specimen. The special 
point to which it directed discussioh might, perhaps, have 
been more clearly indicated : it was the question of the 
nature of the relation between the soul and the world, 
i.e., both the natural and the spiritual world in which it 
has a place. “ In my opinion, the first point necessary is 
to examine what data we have for the solution of the 
problem, how the soul is present in thecworld and' how 
it comes into relation both with material things and with 
other beings of its own kind. In' other words, it is 
necessary to discover what is that power of acting on 
things without and of receiving impressions from them, 
which is exemplified in the union of the human soul with 
a body. Now such knowledge must be derived either from 
experience or from reason. But there is no experience 
whereby we can come to know such a subject in the various 
relations which alone would reveal its external force and 
capacity apd its harmony with the body; no experience 
which can throw light on the connexion of the inner state 
of the soul with the outer state of the matter of our body, 
and so on the connexion of an inner activity wnth an outer 
activity. Is it then possible to deteritiine these forces of 
spiritual substances by a priori principles of reason. This 
question reduces itself to another more general question, 
viz., whether it is possible by reason to discover a primitive 
force, i.e., the first fundamental relation of a cause and 
an effect. I answer with certainty that it is impossible. 
Hence I am reduced to the conclusion that, except in so 
far as such forces are given in experience, ^hey are only 
fictions of imagination. Such fictions can never be proved 
to be even possible, and to say that they are thinkable, — 
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which appears to be the case only because we cannot shdw 
that they are impossible, — is purely illusory. For I have 
shown in my essay that, on the same method, I can defend 
the dreams of Swedenborg himself against any attack 
upon their possibility. The analogy, which I have there 
drawn, between the moral influence of spiritual beings 
upon each other and the universal gravitation of matter, 
is not to be taken as an earnest opinion of mine. It was 
intended only to show the ease with which we can advance 
in philosophical fictions, when there are no data to guide 
or check us; and at the same time to make manifest the 
necessity of considering what data are needed for the 
solution of the problem and whether these data are forth- 
coming. For, if once we were to set aside all proofs from 
the fitness of things and the divine designs, and to ask 
simply whether it is possible to derive from experience 
a knowledge of the soul, sufficient to reveal to us the 
manner of its ptesence in the universe both in relation to 
material things and to other spiritual beings, it would 
become easy for us \o determine whether birth, .life and 
death (in a metaphysical sense) are things which are within 
the reach of our intellectual insight. In short, the great 
question is whether at this point we do not discover limits 
fixed for us once for all by the finitude of our intelligence, 
as well as by the nature of the empirical dataVith which 
that intelligence has to deal.” ^ 

We here see Kant at his nearest point of approximation End 0/ the 
to Locke. But, as he reached that point of .view by a 
discovery of the defects of the opposite school of thought, 
he ,was the more ready to detect the incompleteness of the 
Lockian criticism, and, indeed, the inherent contradiction 
of an empirical criticism of experience. ’It was this 
discovery which was soon to lead to a partial recoil towards 
the Wolffian Rationalism and to give rise to that first 
imperfect synthesis between it and Empiricism, which is 
contained in the Dissertation of 1770 on the Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World, 

iR. XI. 10; H. Vril. 674. 
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I T has often been noticed that Kant, from the beginning 
to the end of his career, shows a tendency to seek for 
some middle term or higher reconciling principle between 
opposite schools of thought. “ We are in ^ way defending 
the honour of human reason, when we reconcile it with 
itself in the persons of different writer^ of high intelligence, 
and disrtiver the truth, which by such men is never entirely 
missed, even in their contradictory utterances.” ^ This 
sentence quoted from the first published essay of Kant, 
in which he endeavours to find a way of combining the 
different vi^ws of Descartes and Leibniz upon vis viva, 
gives the keynote of most of his subsequent writings. To 
mediate between Leibniz and Newton was the aim of his 
first philosophical essays ; to mediate between the English 
Empiricism and the German Rationalism may be said to 
be one of the main objects of the Critical Philosophy. 
The idea of criticism itself, as was shown in the first 
chapter of this work, springs out of the opposition of 
different dogmatisms and of dogmatism to scepticism, and 
it is essentially an attempt to reconcile them.^ But this 


>R. V. 189; H. I. 144. 

^Note, however, that Kant always demands a real mediation of the opposite 
dogmatisms by “going back to the point from which their divergence began,*’ 
ue . , by rising to a point of view which is above the opposition and from which it 
may be explained; and that he had no toleration for a mere “splitting the 
difference,” such as was common enough in the Ecfectic systems of his time. 
“Moderation,” he declares, “which tries to hit the mean between extremes 
(welchtr auf die Halbschied gehi) and thinks it can find the philosopher’s stone in 
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reconciling tendency involves a willingness to do fufl 
justice to each side in the debate and to follow out the 
reasonings of each to their utmost consequences. Hence 
we do not wonder that Kant, like Plato, was deeply 
impressed with the advantages of what in the Critique he 
calls “ the discipline of pure reason in its polemical use.” 
As early as 1758 we find him announcing to the students 
who proposed to attend his lectures on metaphysic, that 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays he intended to treat 
polemically the doctrines expounded in the previous days; 
because in his opinion this was “ one of the most excellent 
means to attain to profound views of any question.” And 
at the end of the last chapter, we have seen that his essay 
on the Dreams o f a Ghosi-Seer as illustrated by the Dreams 
of Metaphysic is just an example of this method as it was 
practised by him in the period of what has been called 
his Critical Empiricism. The often-quoted sentence in the 
Prolegomena to \he effect that it was Hume who “ first 
awakened him from his dogmatic slumber ” has probably 
a narrower reference;* though Hume is sometime^ taken 
by Kant as the general representative of the Scepticism 
that flow's from the collision of opposite dogmatisms. But 
we can now place beside it an exp. ession in a letter of 
Kant to Carve (dated September 21st, 1798), in which 
he gives a somewhat different account of this “aw'akening.” 
“ The point,” he says there, “ from which 1 started was not 
the discussion about the being of God or about immor- 
tality : it was the antinomies of pure reason in general, — 
from the first antinomy (‘ The world has a beginning : it 
has not a beginning ’) to the last (‘ There is freedom in 
man : there is nothing in man but necessity ’) — that first 
awakened me from my dogmatic slumber, arfd drove me 
to the criticism of pure reason, in order to remove the 
scandal of the apparent discord of reason w’ith itself.” 
And in one of the Reflexions which Dr. Erdmann has 
published, Kant tells us that it was in the practice of this 

subjective probability, and which by heaping upon each other many isolated 
reasons, none of which is by itself convincing, supposes it can supply the place 
of the sufficient reason, is no philosophy at all.” (R. I. 652 ; H. VI. 492.) Dr. 
B. Erdmann (see especially his Introduction to the second volume of the Reflex- 
ionen Kanfs) first showed the full importance of the “polemical discipline” of 
the understanding in Kant’s pre-critical development. 
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polemical method that the light of the critical doctrine 
first dawned upon him. “ I saw this doctrine at first only 
in an obscure way. I endeavoured earnestly first to prove 
a proposition and then to prove its opposite; not in order 
to set up a sceptical doctrine, but because I suspected an 
illusion of the understanding and sought to discover 
wherein it lay. The year 1769 brought me great light.” ^ 

The exact effect of his use of the polemical method is 
indicated in another of these Reflexions, which we have 
already quoted. “ I discovered that the whole dognlatic 
theory is dialectical ; ” i.e., according to Kant’s use of 
the term “dialectical,” he discovered that the antinomies 
of reason are not a mere accidental equipoise of reasons 
in particular cases, but that in all metaphysical questions 
there is something in the very nature of human reason 
which brings it into collision with itself. His next step, 
therefore, was to go back upon the subjective conditions 
of knowledge. “ I sought to discover sdhiething certain, 
if not in view of the object, yet in view of the nature and 
limits of our way of knowing it.” * In other words, his 
failure to determine the objects turned his attention to 
the method of knowledge. His subsequent progress is 
thus described : “ I g 'adually came to see that m^ny of 
the propositions w'hich were generally regarded as objec- 
tive, are really subjective, i.e., they are expressive of the 
conditions under which alone we can apprehend or com- 
prehend the object.” “ “ Before the Disputation ” (i.e., 
the Dissertation) “ I had already got an idea of the 
influence of the subjective conditions of knowledge upon 
our knowledge of objects, which was soon followed by 
the discovery of the distinction of the sensible from the 
intellectual conditions. As yet, however, this distinction 
was viewed by me merely on its negative side.”^ 

This last remark requires a little explanation, Kant’s 
polemical method led him to consider the subjective con- 
ditions of knowledge. So far he had already advanced 
at least as early as 1766, when he wrote the Dreams of a 
Ghost-Seer and laid down the doctrine that Metaphysic 

^ Rcflp.xionen Khnt's, II. p. 4, § 4. In the introAiction to these Reflexions 
Dr. Erdmann collects all the passages quoted in tlic last paragraph. 

§ 3 ^ Reflexionen Kant's,, II. § 6* 
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must henceforth become a doctrine of the limits of hun\an 
reason. The next step, however, which brought him to 
the ideas of the Dissertation, was the distinction of the 
sensitive and the intellectual conditions of knowledge. 
Now that distinction was manifestly suggested by the 
results of an essay On the Rational Basis for the Distinc- 
tion of Regions in Space, which was published in 1768. 
For in that essay Kant finally emancipated himself from 
the Leibnizian view of space and adopted a view kindred 
with that of Newton. Leibniz had conceived space as a 
confused idea of the relations of coexistent monads ; and 
Kant himself, though he refused in some respects to adopt 
the Leibnizian theory, had maintained in the Monadolo gia 
Physica that it is a relation of points of force, which, 
taken separately, are not in space. Even in that treatise, 
however, it gave Kant ;some trouble to reconcile the dis- 
coveries of Newton, — which as stated by Newton himself 
weih connected with a view of space as presupposed in, 
and prior to, all the substances that exist and move in 
it, — with his own modified Leibnizian theory.^ And in 
1768, he became convinced that such a reconciliation is 
altogether impossible. In a treatise published in 1748, 
the celebrated mathematician Euler had called attention 
to the difficulty of giving any definite meaning to the 

^ See the fourth chapter of this Introduction, p. 96. In Kant’s earliest e.ssay 
he maintained that .space is a relation of substances which taken individually 
are not in space, and he even sous^hr to deduce the characteristic properly of 
our space, that it has three and only three dimensions, from the Newtonian law 
that bodies attract each other with a force that varies inversely .as the square 
of the distance. Hence he thinkc that we can (juite reasonably suppose that 
there are other worlds in which bodies act on each other according to a cliffeient 
law, and in which, therefore, space has a dififerent number of dimensions. “A 
science of all these possible kinds of s[)ace would certainly be the highest 
Geometry which a finite understanding could attempt.” (R. V. 27; 11. I. 22.) 
But with the new view of space as a universal form of external perception, 
Kant gives up ail such speculations as to the possibility of a .space of more 
than three dimensions, though he does not exclude the idea that there may 
be other forms of sense for other finite beings than men. Those who have 
maintained the possibility of space of more than these dimensions should consider 
what definition they could give of space that would leave open .suph a possibility. 
If it is defined, as Locke and others define it, as that which has pai'tes extra 
partes (in German, as* the Aussercinandey), it seems impossible to carry out 
the conception of a space wilh more than three dimensions without contradicting 
.the definition. But the subject is too wide to be discussed here. 
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highest laws of motion, and especially to the law of inertia, 
if the idea of space be taken as derived by abstraction 
from the relations of things; seeing that that law asserts 
the persistence of a material object in its state of motion 
or rest, so long as it is not acted upon by some other 
outward object. But this obviously implies that the body 
in question stands in a certain relation to space itself and 
therefore can be regarded as moving or resting apart from, 
or independent of, its relation to other material bodies. 
Starting from this suggestion, Kant endeavours to show 
that a similar relation to absolute space is involved in 
all determination of direction in sp^ce, and so in all the 
“ perceptive judgments in relation to extension.” For in 
all such judgments, it is presupposed that “ absolute space 
has a reality of its own, independent of the existence of 
matter, and that it is itself the fitst ground of the possi- 
bility of matter as a complex or divisible substance.” ^ In 
other words all determination of things in* space presup- 
poses, in addition to the determination of the relations 
of the different parts or objects to each«other, a determina- 
tion of the relation of the whole system of such parts or 
objects to an all-embracing space. 

The argument is as follows. Space has three dimen- 
sions, and in it, therefore, we can draw three planes, 
cutting each 'Other at right angles, “and as through our 
senses we know what is without us only so far as it stands 
in immediate connexion with ourselves, so it is in the 
relation of three such planes to our body, that we naturally 
find the firs*t ground for the definition of the different 
regions in space.” The plane at right angles to our body 
we call “ horizontal,” and by relation to it we distinguish 
the regions we call “above” and “below.” The other 
planes enable us to distinguish the regions “ before ” and 
“behind,” “right” and “left.” In these distinctions w'e 
find a means of expressing differences which we can indi- 
cate in no other way. Thus a screw that turns to the right 
and one that turns to the left, may absolutely correspond 
in- all their parts, but the one cannot be substituted for 
the other, or placed so as to coincide with it. The right 
and left hand, or the face and its ijnage in the mirror, 
*K. V. 294; 11. II. 386. 
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are other instances of objects, which, though perfectly 
corresponding in all their parts and in all the relations 
of their parts to each other, yet cannot occupy the same 
space ; such objects are what Kant calls “ incongruent 
counterparts ” of each other. Now, it is to be observed 
that in the distinction of these objects there is always 
implied a relation of their parts not to each other but to 
space beyond them. The order of the parts in any com- 
plex material body may be inverted without making the 
least change in their relations to each other, or to the 
body as a whole. The right is not distinguished from 
the left hand, except in relation to the space it occupies. 
And in like manner, the order of the heavenly bodies 
might be inverted without any change so far as their 
relations to each other are concerned. The difference 
would lie only in their relation to absolute space. Thus 
tlie complete ground for the determination of any material 
form* does not We in the position of its parts relatively to 
each other, but also in its relation to universal or absolute 
space : not, indeed, that this relation can be imnjediately 
perceived, but that distinctions of bodies can be perceived 
which rest only on this presupposition. Hence, “ absolute 
space, though it is no object of external sense, is a funda- 
mental conception which makes all such sense perception 
possible.” ^ 

The result thus arrived at seemed at first to be a complete 
confirmation of the Newtonian view of space, as opposed 
to the Leibnizian. But the Avoids just quote4 suggest a 
thought which was soon to give a new' turn to Kant’s 
speculations. The one uniA'ersal space, which is presup- 
posed in all determination of external objects, is not itself 
an object of external' sense, but a “ fundamental conception 
that makes external perception possible.” It is, in other 
words, a presupposition of external perception which the 
mind brings with it, and Avithout Avli'ch it avouM be 
impossible to perceiA’e any object as external. It is, in 
Kant’s subsequently adopted language, a form of such 
perception, AA'hich is not deriv^ed from sense, but rather 
constitutes it as a “^capacity of being so affected by objects 
as to perceive them.” -It is an “ a priori ” through which 
*R. V. 301; II. II. 391. 
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aldne there can exist for us any “ a posteriori.” Kant 
adds that this must not lead us to “take it for a mere 
ens rationis (Gedankending) ” ; though, as he immediately 
goes on to say, there are many difficulties which arise out 
of this conception when* we attempt to make its reality 
intelligible to ourselves through ideas of reason, “ evident 
as that reality may be to the inner sense.” In other words, 
Kant thinks that the argument of his essay is a complete 
refutation of the Leibnizian view, that space is a confused 
idea of the relations of monads which are not spatially 
determined at all. But at the same time, he sees that by 
his acceptance of the Newtonian conception of it as a 
reality presupposed in all external existence, he is landed 
in many difficulties from which the Leibnizian view had 
saved him. For space is continuous and divisible ad 
infinitum; it is, therefore, impossible to represent a world, 
of which space is the primary condition, as a completed 
whole made up of real or substantial parfe. To Leitniz 
the world was a systematic whole, definitely determined 
as the giieatest “ sum of compossible feality,” and its con- 
stituent parts were monads, i.e., individual and indivisible 
substances. But a world in space cannot be conceived 
as a self-bounded universe beyond which nothing can 
exist, or -as a whole made up of individuals which cannot 
be further divided. Though it presents itself to us as a 
complex whole or unity of differences, the world in space 
is incapable of being made intelligible to our understand- 
ings either in its unity or in its differences : for we cannot 
carry it back by analysis into its elements, neither can 
we mark out by any limits the sphere of its totality. N^y, 
we can see that from the nature of the case it is impossible 
to do either.* On both sides the world escapes into 
infinity, and refuses to be known as we cannot but seek 
to know it. And the same difficulties reappear, when w'e 
try to conceive the development of the world as a series 
of states in time. 

Now the object of Kant’s Dissertation on the Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World, with 
which in 1770 he entered upon his duties as a professor, 
is to follow out to its consequences the antinomy just 
suggested, and to offer an explanation of it. This 
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explanation is derived from the distinction between ’the 
a priori conditions of perception and those of thought, or 
in other words, between sense and understanding, and it 
was suggested by the results of his essay upon The 
Rational Basis for the Distinction of Regions in Space. 
Let us first bring before us the precise nature of the diffi- 
culty or antinomy as it is stated by Kant. What are the 
elements involved in our conception of the intelligible 
world as we must think it? In dealing with this question 
Kant returns to the old answer which he had given in 
the Dilucidatio Nova, his first strictly philosophical work. 
For the first effect of the distinction which Kant now drew 
between sense and thought, was to free his original 
Rationalism from the weights that had been depressing 
it, and to restore it for a time to its former place in his 
philosophy. He maintains, therefore, that when we think 
of the world abstractly, we necessarily regard it as a unity, 
made up of a'number of different substantial parts, which 
maintains its identity through all the changes of these 
parts in relation td each other. But this implies that we 
conceive it as having a certain matter of which it is made 
up, and a certain form according to which this matter 
is bound together so as to make up a world. The matter 
lies in the elementary substances which are its parts : the 
form lies in the way in which these parts are co-ordinated. 
Now, it is to the form that we must look to explain all 
possible influences of one substance upon another, and at 
the same time, the limit of such influence. .For in order 
that the world may remain the same world, not only the 
iflentity of the parts, or substances out of which it is made 
up, must be maintained, but the changes through which 
they pass must b*e consistent with, and indeed be deter- 
mined by, the characteristic mode of combination by 
reason of which they make one whole. Hence, finally, 
we must conceive the world as an absolute whole, which 
is definitely determined in itself, both in the multitude 
of its parts, and in the states through which they pass. 

Now, when we regard the world as it presents itself to 
us in time and ^ace, we find that it in every way refuses 
to be brought under such a conception as we have just 
given. For in space there can be no smallest parts, no 
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parfs which v/e can regard as substances, and no whole 
w'hich is limited and bounded in itself. And in titne, in 
like manner, there can be no indivisible moments and no 
absolute beginning or end. Nor, in the idea of the. unity 
oi space or time can we tind any principle to determine 
the connexion between the objects that exist and the events 
that take place in them. For time and space are forms 
in accordance with which phenomena may be placed in 
relation to each other; but they do not contain any 
principle in virtue of which such relations can be actually 
established. Nothing in the nature of space and time.fixes 
any substance or any world of substances to a particular 
place, or any event or series of events to a particular date, 
hor, wherever or whenever we place or date these objects 
and events, there is always left an infinity beyond, in 
relation to which the whole comp4ex of substances and 
events is brought; while yet there is no ground in this 
infinity for determinihg the relation of anyfhing to it.* 
Now, when we look upon this picture and upon that, 
we begin see that there is a collisiofl between the con- 
ception of reality which we necessarily form to ourselves 
in pure thought, and the nature of that reality which we 
actually apprehend by sense as existing in time and space. 
How are we to explain this antinomy between the aspects 
of the world, both of which are necessarily presented to 
us ^ \\ e cannot but seek to reduce all complexity to its 

simple elements, yet it is demonstrable that we never can 
divide any s'jialial or extended object into simple parts. 
We cannot but regard all changes as completely deter- 
mined through the relations of the different parts to each 
other in the unchangeable whole; yet it may easily be 
shown that in time we can have presented to us only an 
endless series of changes, which determine each other 
successively and in which no absolute beginning of end 
is capable of being reached. We cannot but regard the 
whole of things as limited and determined by itself; but 
as in time and space, the world is either absolutely limit- 
less, . or it hangs in a vacuum which yet contains no 
condition to determine it to be when apd where it is. 
Thesci, and similar difficulties meet us- whenever we begin 
to compare our ideas with each other; and they force us 
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to ask the meaning of this great dualism which runs 
through themj and which makes us take one view of the 
world when we contemplate it as it is perceived under the 
forms of time and space, and quite another view when in 
thought we regard it sub specie aetcrnitatis. 

Now, Kant’s answer in the Dissertation, — and we shall ^pr 

' ^ ^ ^ the noumenal 

see that, though with great modifications, it was his answer “"f 
always, — is to revive the old Platonic opposition of the 
phenomenal and the noumenal worlds, of the world as 
it is to sense and the world as it is to intelligence. The 
antinomy arises, in other words, from the fact that we 
have two separate sources of knowledge, which are not 
completely in harmony with each other, sense and thought. 

Our general idea of the world, that which directs and 
underlies all the questions of the intelligence, is due to 
the activity of the intelligence itself. But the particular 
data, with which we strive to answer these questions, are 
due to sense "hnd received under its conditions, though 
these conditions are such that the answer can never be 
adequate. “ Quas ^nens ab intellectu acceptas Jert ideas 
abstractas, illas in concrcto cxsequi et in intuitus commu- 
tare saepenumero non potest.” ^ There is a “ subjective 
hindrance ” in the nature of sense which makes it impos- 
sible to realise in particular what we conceive in general; 
and the consequence is that instead of one world of objects, 
we seem to have two; and the intelligence appears to be 
at variance with itself as to the nature of reality. This 
appearance of contradiction, however, merely, arises from 
a coafusion of that whicli is incapable of being perceived 
or imagined with that which is incapable of being thought. 

For while that which contradicts the laws of reason, that 
which is unthinkable, is impossible, that' which cannot 
be perceived or imagined may quite well be possible. The 
general idea of the world, which the intelligence presup- 
poses and on the basis of w^hich it asks its questions, is 
not to be regarded as invalid, because, owfing to the 
manner of our perception, we can never verify it in par- 
ticular. On the other hand, if we suppose the mind to 
be thus hindered, from working out its pure conceptions 
of reality by the defect of sense, it becomes possible to 
iR. I. 305; H. II. 397. 
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lay down at least a negative principle, by which tnela- 
physic may be guided in its determination of the noumenal 
world as the absolute reality of things. It must abstract 
from all the special conditions under which sense and 
imagination are found to'^represent their objects, and must 
confine itself to those determinations of reality which the 
intellect derives from itself alone. 
removTiI^the this Way then Kant reaches what as yet he considers 
an adequate principle of criticism. Detecting that the 
t&Mive'.. determination of things as in time and space is not ade- 
quate to the demands of thought, he infers that we 
must regard such determination as applicable only to 
phenomena; and that, on the other hand, in order to 
determine noumena, we must abstract from time and space 
and so purify our metaphysic from those general principles 
of sense which have hitherto worked confusion in it. 
“ There seems to be a need for a quite peculiar though 
merely negative science, {Phaenomenolo^ia generdliSy) 
which should precede melaphysic, and which should deter- 
mine the validity and limits of the prirtciples of sensibility, 
so that they may not confuse our judgments in relation 
to the objects of pure reason. For time and space, and 
the axioms that determine our perception of things under 
the relations of time and space, are, in reference to our 
empirical krfowledge and all the objects of it, very real, 
since they express the conditions under which all pheno- 
mena and all empirical judgments are possible. But 
wdien we are dealing with any object, not as an object 
of sense but through a universal and pure conception of 
reason, e.g., when we are regarding it as a thing or a 
substance in general, we are led into many misconceptions, 
if at the same time we bring it unddr the fundamental 
principles of sense.” ^ It is the sensilivae cognitionis cum 
iniellectuali contagium that has introduced the greatest 
confusion into metaphysic, bringing with it insoluble 
dilemmas as to the soul, the world, and God, and forcing 
us either to deny the reality of substances, especially of 
spiritual substances, or else to subject them all to the con- 
ditions of space and time. If we can free ourselves from 
this fatal source of error, we shall at once get rid of all 
'R. I. 360; II. VIII. 663. 
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those obscure, and at present unanswerable, questions as 
to the seat of the soul, as to the eternity of matter, as to 
the omnipresence of God, etc., which have perplexed 
philosophy. For we shall be able to see that they all arise 
from our treating a subjective condition of our appre- 
hension of things, as if it were an objective predicate of 
things in themselves. And it may well be that when we 
have cleared away such unanswerable, because irrational, 
questions as to the nature of things, the true questions, 
i.e., the questions.which can be answered, will make their 
appearance, and metaphysic will be established on a sound 
basis. 

The main point then is to show that time and space are subjeciivity 

P <1- r 1 r of .sense and 

not conditions of real being, but only of our modes of objectivity oi 

.-T.- 1- 11 "XoHigence. 

perceiving it. And this Kant attempts to do in a method 
almost identical with that which he afterwards followed 
in the Aesihetic. It may, however, be of advantage to 
follflw his discussion of tlie subject in this earlier form, 
as some of the difficulties of the Critique arise from his 
never having substantially altered that form, even when 
the new elements of thought subsequently introduced 
rendered such alteration desirable. Kant, so to speak, 
built up the Analytic of his Critique of Pure Reason upon 
a repetition in the Aesthetic of the ideas of his earlier 
Dissertation, instead of reducing these ideas to an element 
in a new construction. Now the view which Kant pre- 
sents to us in the Dissertation starts from a fundamental 
opposition of the phenomenal and the noumenal, or, 
stating it subjectively, of sense and thought. Sense is 
passive and receptive, and what is presented to it depends 
on the manner ih which what he calls the status representa- 
tivus of the subject is affected by the presence of the object. 
Intelligence is active, and its pure activity is shown in 
its forming for itself conceptions of things which are 
independent of all affections of sense by these things, but 
which for that very reason are objective, i.e., refer to the 
things as they are in themselves. In other words, these 
conceptions have a real and not merely a phenomenal 
value, because they do not depend on the special character 
of the subject, which is shown in the modifications its 
sensibility can suffer, but on the universal activity of 
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reason which is the same in all rational beings. Hence 
it is clear that “ sensitive cogitata esse return repraesenta- 
iiones uti apparent, inteUectnaJia autcm sicuii sunt." 

This, however, as Kant goes on to point out, does not 
exhaust the theory of the relations of sense and under- 
standing. To do that we have to distinguish between the 
form and the matter of sense, and between the logical and 
the real use of the understanding. As regards the former, 
the matter of sense consists in the affections to which it 
is subjected, while the form is the mqde in which these 
affections are co-ordinated by the mind in being appre- 
hended. The former, therefore, may be characterised as 
a posteriori and the latter as a priori. Neither matter nor 
form of sense, however, can be taken as expressing the 
real nature of things. The matter cannot be so taken : 
for “ though sensation witnesses to the presence of an 
object which produces it, the quality of tfie sensation 
depends not on the object in itself, but on the nature of 
the subject as capable of receiving a certain modification 
from the object.” And the form, thftugh it gives rise to 
a certain general relation of the elements of the sensible, 
which is not contained in the sensible affections them- 
selves, is yet not independent of these affections, but is 
merely “ the innate law of the mind according to which 
it co-ordinates the affections it receives from the present 
object ” in other words, it is the result of an “ internal 
principle of mind, according to which the various objects 
that affect §ense take on a certain aspect as in being pre- 
sented to us they coalesce into one whole.” Again as 
regards the activity of intelligence, we have to distinguish 
between its logical and its real use, i.e., between the formal 
process whereby it brings one idea under another more 
general idea, guided only by the logical laws of identity 
and contradiction, and the real process, in which it deter- 
mines objects according to conceptions which- are not 
derived from sense but produced by the pure activity of 
the intelligence itself. By the former, the logical use of 
the intelligence, we can rise to general or abstract ideas 
which express the common elements 0/ sensible appear- 
ances; but this process, which 'is commonly called 

^ Dissertatiofiy § 4 . 
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experience, does not take us beyond phenomena and die 
empirical laws of their connexion. On the other hand, 
the intelligence in its real use is the source of what we 
may also call abstract ideas; not, however, in the sense 
that they have been abstracted from the objects of sense, 
but in the sense that they are produced by the mind in 
complete independence of them. These conceptions are 
grounded in the very nature of the intelligence, not indeed 
as “innate ideas,” or ready-made conceptions which we 
find in our minds prior to all experience, but as laws of 
the activity of the intelligence, which it reveals when it 
is brought into operation in experience. Such are the 
conceptions of possibility, of existence, of necessity, of 
substance, of cause, etc., with their opposites and cor- 
relates.^ 

Now, it is of the utmost importance to observe that the Knowledge 

. -t 1 /• < 1* 1 1 1 r through sense, 

distinction between the sensible (including both the form distinct m kind 

\ 11 • 11* *11 • from knowledge 

and the matter of sense) and the intelligible, is one not through 
of degree but of kind. To hold with Leibniz that the 
sensible is that which is confusedly known, and the 
intelligible that which is distinctly known, is to treat a 
real distinction of the data of thought as if it were merely 
a logical distinction. What is known through sense may 
be distinct, and what is known through intelligence may 
be obscure; but the kinds of distinctness and obscurity 
are different. The difference between perception and con- 

' Here we may observe is the first distinct appearance of the a priori in 
Kant’s later sense, i.e.^ the thing, though not yet the namq^ The genesis 
of this conception may probably have been helped, as Vaihinger suggests, by 
the Nowueaux Essais of Leibniz, which were first published in 1765 ; though wc 
caniKJt say that there is conclusive evidence of this in the language of the 
Dissertation^ and we must remember that Kant was always familiar with the 
Leibnizian conception of the development of consciousness liy inner self-deter- 
mination. In 1763 he wrote (R. I. 155; H. II. loi) “There is something 
great, and, as I think, very true in the thought of Leibniz, that the soul 
embraces the whole universe in its consciousness, though it is only an infinitely 
small part of that consciousness which is clear. In fact all kinds of conceptions 
must rest .solely upon the inner activity of our spirit as their ground. External 
things may, indeed, contain the condition under which they appear, but not 
the force that produces them.” The idea of distinguishing a universal a priori 
element from an element which is particular and dependent upon an outward 
■stimulus did not, howevelV, as yet present itself to Kant, who at that time 
leferred all synthetic principles *to experience. But the discovery of the priority 
of space, in 1768, brought him into many difficulties which he could solve 
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ception is qjalitative, as is that of the objects with which 
they have respectively to do. Phenomena and noumena 
are things essentially different. 

Definition of Let US then see what are the characteristics, the merits. 

reality as it aiid defccts 01 each of these kinds of science. Metaphysic 

intelligence. exliiDits the general principles of pure intelligence, and 

these culminate in a “ certain archetype or ferfectio 
noumcnon,” which we presuppose as the ultimate reality 
of things, and which at the same time we set before us 
as the ultimate goal of all our efforts, speculative and 
practical. On its speculative side we call it God, on its 
practical side, moral perfection. It may be described 
quantitatively as a maximum, which, however, we must 
remember, is not reached by adding, since rather all that 
falls short of it is defined by limiting it. Thus it is the 
common measure and principle of all knowledge, the same 
that Plato meant by his ideas, which are at once the ideals 
we aim at and the real being of things ^s distinguished 
from their appearance. In this sense God is the principle 
of knowledge, the ideal which guides "it, and which it seeks 
to realise, because He is the absolute reality, the principium 
essendi et fiendi of all things.^ 

dSinitronrannot ideal, howcvcr, w'liich is also the absolute reality, 

be realised 

through se^se • a’p 7 i 07 'iiy ; and the priority of the idea of God and 

of the general conceptions of causality, reciprocity, etc., could not but be 
interpreted in the same way. Thus Kant was forced to make a distinction, 
which even in 1766 he had overlooked, between the relations of particular 
causes and effects, which are supposed to be given a posteriori^ and the general 
principle of causality which is derived from the mind itself. The element 
still wanting to the conception of a priori as it appears in the Critique^ is 
the consciousness that a p7‘iori synthesis is not possible to perception alone 
or to conception alone, but only through the determination of the form of sense 
in conformity with the categories of the understanding. Already in the Dis- 
sertation (§ 8) he speaks of the pure conceptions as abstracted from the innate 
laws of the mind (by attending to its action on the occasion of experience), 
and therefore acquired and not innate ideas.” See B. Erdmann, in Philosophische 
Monatshefi, XX. 67, where he traces the change by which Kant substitutes, 
his own idea of the a priori for that of the Wolffian school : cf. also Vaikingei\ 
I. 190, seq, 

\In saying that the principles of pure intelligence “ culminate in this arche- 
type,” Kant seems to anticipate what he afterwards expresses in the 4th section 
of the Dissertation, that the idea of God is the presupposition of the unity 
of the world as a world of individual substances reciprocally acting and reacting, 
on each other. See below, p. 183. 
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we have only symbolic knowledge, for it is never presented 
to us in perception. We know it not intuitively but dis- 
cursively; in the abstract by general conceptions, not in 
the concrete in its individual determination. Hence our 
pure intellectual conception of it has, as we have already 
seen, to be realised or specified by means of sense per- 
ceptions, which* do not correspond with it. For all our 
perception or sensuous intuition is bound down to a certain 
formal principle, under which alone we can apprehend 
the individual as such; and the matter, which is appre- 
hended under this form^ is not the objective or noumenal 
reality, but only the sensible affection which it produces 
in us. We must, indeed, think of the divine intelligence 
as creating its objects, and so intuiting or perceiving them 
in their individuality by the same activity whereby it thinks 
of them in general. Buf our intelligence is ectypal not 
archetypal; it has to work with materials which it passively 
receives in the various forms of sense-perception, and 
therefore it cannot find itself again in the objects it appre- 
hends, or, in other wdrds, cannot realise and find in them 
the idea of truth which it brings with it.^ 

On the other hand, though, for the reason just given, yet the things 

.... - T 1 ' 1 

phenomena are not things in themselves or Ideas in the objects of 
Platonic sense, yet this does not prevent them from being 
objects of scientific knowledge. For, in the first place, 
our sensitive apprehensions by their passivity necessarily 
bear witness to the presence of real objects which cause 
them, and this excludes any Idealism that woul^ deny the 
existence of things in themselves. And in the second 
place, though these things are not present to us as they 
really are in themselves, we must remember that true 
knowledge consists in the agreement of predicates with 
the subject of which they are predicated; and that, when 
we speak of the things of sense, our objects are phenomenal 
as well as the qualities by which we determine them, being 
both equally conditioned by the forms of sense. Hence 
the two great empirical sciences of Physics and Psychology 
are not illusory, though they deal only with phenotnena : 
and the same is trup of the a priori sciences of Geometry 
and Mechanics as well -as of Arithmetic, which are based 

^ Dissertation^ § lo. 
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ut)on the forms of sense, and which form the very types 
of scientific exactness. So much may be said to show in 
what sense it is true and in what sense it is false that 
there is no possible science of the things of sense.^ 

In order to develop more clearly the contrast we have 
been exhibiting between the intelligible world and the 
world of sense, the noumenal and the phenomenal, it is 
necessary for us to show more definitely the nature of 
time and space which we have seen to be the forms of 
sense and so of the phenomenal world; and on the other 
hand, in opposition to these, to giye more precision to the 
idea of the intelligible or real world and the forms by 
which we determine it. 

Now what we have to show is that time and space must 
be conceived as forms of sense which do not belong to 
things iri themselves, but condition the perceptions which 
these things produce in us, i.e., determine how the data 
of sense must be combined together in tnir perception of 
sensible objects. In order to prove this, we have to dis- 
tinguish time and space at once frofti the matter of sense 
to which they give a characteristic form and from the 
conceptions of the understanding, the universal forms of 
thought, by which, — apart from all sensible affections and, 
therefore, from all special characteristics of our individual 
being, — we determine objects as they are in themselves. 
In the former point of view, it has been already pointed 
out that the mere affections of sense cannot give rise to 
a principle co-ordinating those affections; nor can we, 
as Leibniz supposed, rise from the special relations of 
objects in time and space to the ideas of time and space 
in general; for, on the contrary, these special relations 
presuppose the ideas of time and space and are particular 
determinations of them. Thus the ideas of simultaneity 
and succession cannot be made the basis of the idea of 
time, nor can we define time, as is sometimes done, as 
“ the series of actualities which exist after each other ” ; 
for this “after” means “in different times,” just as the 
idea of simultaneous actualities is the idea of those which 
exist at the same time. And it is to Jie observed further 
that “ though time is of one dimension, yet the ubiquity 

^ Dissertation^ §§ 1 1 , 12 . 
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of time (to use Newton’s expression), according to whicii 
all sensible phenomena are somewhere, adds another 
dimension to the quantity of reality,” and that the defini- 
tion of time just given would leave no room for this second 
dimension. In like manner it is impossible for us to 
derive the idea of space from objects given as external; 
for in order to be given as external to each other they 
must be represented as in space and as occupying different 
positions in it. In other words, in determining objects 
as in space or events as in time, we are always determining 
a space or time which ^is presupposed in, and not itself 
produced by, the perception of the objects or events in 
question. Space and time are thus not the objects of 
perception, but the conditions which make it possible.^ 

On the other hand, the priority in question is not the 
priority of a genus to its species, of a conception to the^^*'*"'- 
particulars that fall under it. It is the' priority of an 
indivfdual whol^to the parts into which w'e divide it, and 
which cannot be represented except as in it. All spaces 
are in space, all times are in time : and if we speak of 
several times and spaces, they are not separate wholes 
which have a common element, or which become one 
merely by aggregation, but special limitations of the one 
space and the one time. Hence time and space are objects 
of perception, and of pure perception ; of ‘ferception 
because individual, of pure perception because not derived 
from sensation but prior to, and presupposed in, objects 
of sense, as supplying the basis for certain reladons which 
necessarily are established between all such objects. For 
time is a necessary condition of all phenomena, and space 
is a necessary condition of all external phenomena. Only 
this view of time and space can make intelligible the way 
in which mathematical science determines a priori the 
relations of objects, relations which are not analytically 
developed .from the general conceptions of time and space, 
but intuitively discerned when we make certain construc- 
tions in time and space. Thus it is that we perceive that 
space has three dimensions and time only one, that parallel 
lines can never meet, etc. Hence Geometry does not 
demonstrate its univeisal propositions by thinking its 

^ DissertatioHy §§ 13-15. 
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objects th'-ough general conceptions, as is the way with 
the objects of intelligence, but by bringing them before 
the eyes or the imagination in individual perceptions, as 
is the way with the things of sense. And, as a confir- 
mation of this view, the essay On the Rational Basis of 
our Distinction of Different Regions in Space has shown 
also that the difference between “ incongruent counter- 
parts,” a difference necessarily implied in all determination 
of objects in space, cannot be defined except by bringing 
before our mind’s eye the space of which they are the 
limitations. ^ 

The nature of time and space will be still further 
illustrated, if we refer to their continuity, i.e., that char- 
acteristic which makes it impossible to resolve them into 
simple parts, or take away their complexity. The reason 
of this is, that through time «nd space we can think 
nothing but relations, and in a relation there must be a 
difference of terms. Hence to deprive tfme and spkee of 
all complexity were to annihilate them. Moments in time, 
points jnd lines in space, are not parts of time and space, 
but only limits which we cannot conceive except in relation 
to that which is limited. 

From all this we gather that time and space are not 
objective and real, not substances, nor accidents or rela- 
tions of ^bstances; but subjective or ideal conditions 
which the mind brings to its perceptions, and by which 
it co-ordinates them. For, e.g., space is not something 
in which things can be contained, and by reference to 
which they can be placed. Things are in space only as 
they or their parts stand in a certain relation to each other. 
Yet we cannot identify space with this relation, else we 
should lose •the distinction of regions in space. Space 
thus seems to hover between an adjective and a substan- 
tive, being the presupposition of certain relations without 
being anything to which they can be attached, or which 
itself determines them. And the same is true of time. 
Hence the Newtonian view of space and time has an 
element of truth in it, in so far as it leaves room for the 
priority of space and time, as the presupposition of certain 
relations of things, and thus is consistent with the possi- 
bility of Geometry as an a priori science, which yet is 
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objectively valid in relation to all external phenomena. 

But while it thus secures a basis for mathematics, the 
Newtonian view involves the absurd idea of “ the real 
existence of infinite relations apart from any things 
related,”^ and by making space and time the conditions 
of all existence it lands us in a materialistic theory of the 
universe. The Leibnizian view, again, which regards 
space and time as abstracted from the relations of things 
as given in sense, avoids these difficulties; but it fails to 
explain the priority of the ideas of space and time and 
the a-priority of mathematical science. On the other hand, 
the Kantian view exp^lains how it is that time and space 
should be prior to all objects of perception, as being the 
subjective presuppositions under which alone objects can 
be perceived, presuppositions which the mind brings with 
it to perception, not indeed as innate ideas but as internal 
laws of the mind that determine how it must co-ordinate 
the* matter of\its affections so soon as its sensibility is 
stimulated. 

Kant concludes hjs theory of the 0 priori forms of sense 
by noticing that the two forms are not altogefher inde- time and space 

^ as forms of 

pendent of each other. For if we compare them, we see ^nse. 
that space is a determination of objects as such, while 
time has to do with states, and principally with the states 
of the subject as representing or percei\ang objects. 

Hence time stands between the conceptions of the under- 
standing and the perceptions of sense. Viewed in the 
latter relation, time depends upon space for the completion 
of its intuitive determination as an object ; 'for we have 
to represent time as a line, and its limits, the moments 
■of time, by points. On the other hand, “ time approaches 
more nearly than space to a conception of the understand- 
ing, as it has greater generality and embraces all things 
in its relations, both space itself and also properties which 
are not comprehended in relations of space, to wit, the 

’ Cf. Kant’s letter to Herz (R. XL 29 ; H. VIII. 692) where it is said that 
“space cannot be supposed to be objective, or (therefore) intellectual (?.«., a 
■conception of the pure intelligence) because when we analyse it, we find neither 
the idea of objects (which can exist only in space) nor a real connecting link 
between them (which a; any rate could not be asserted apart from any object 
connected), i.e., no causal relations in which one thing could be regarded as 
the ground of determinations in another.” 
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thoughts of the mind.” Nay more, time, though it does 
not dictate laws to the understanding, yet conditions the 
action of the understanding in comparing its conceptions. 
For though it cannot be asserted that there is no impossi- 
bility except that a thing should be and not be at the 
same time, it may safely be asserted that we cannot judge 
that anything is impossible except as it involves this.^ 
Again’, though it cannot be asserted that there is no 
dependence of effect upon cause except where the former 
is posterior in time to the latter, it may safely be asserted 
that, apart from their position in time as prior and 
posterior, it is impossible to dis(/over their relation as 
cause and effect. Lastly, even the quantity of space itself 
cannot be determined by us, unless we express it by 
number in relation to a certain unit, and number is a 
multitude which is distinctly knowp by successively adding 
one to one in a given time. 

Pure conceptions Tlic general result of Kant’s argument ts to spacctand 

necessary for the . . . . . » i i • 

determination of time IS to SHOW that they are forms which objects must 

objects in rela. , .... . i* j 

tiOTtoeach take on, as objects of perception to us„r.e., as co-ordinated 
in relatio*n to each other in our sense perception of them, 
but that they are not principles of the co-ordination or 
relation of objects as things in themselves. They do not 
explain how^ individual things can form part of one world 
and act upon each other. We cannot, consistently with 
the view we have taken of space, say that things act on 
each other because they are in one space: rather we must 
say that it is because they act on each other, that they 
appear to uS*as in one space; and we must, therefore, look 
for some other principle of relation than space, which may 
make the fact of their reciprocal action and reaction 
intelligible to ^us. Now no such principle of connexion 
between individual things is involved in their existence; 
for the conception of individual substances does not imply 
any relativity, or, at least any relativity except, if they 
are contingent substances, to their cause. Thus if objects 
existed necessarily, they could have no reciprocal relations 
whatsoever, because no dependence on anything but them- 
selves. Their existence in mutuo commercio is, therefore, 
possible, only if they are dependent substances and if they 

' A view which is rejeck'd hy Kant in the Critique. A. 153 ; B. I92, 
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all depend upon one cause. Unitas in conjunctione 
stantiarum Universi est consectarium dependentiae omnium 
ab Uno; and the same Being who creates the matter of 
the Universe, i.e., the substances of which the world is 
made up, must also give it that' form by which all these 
substances exist in mutuo commercio. Further, we must 
apply this principle also to the relation of knowledge, 
the relation in which the substances we call minds are 
so connected with other substances as to know them. We 
must explain such knowledge, in other words, by the 
dependence of the knowing substance as well as of those 
that are known upon the one Being who gives them exist- 
ence and binds them together as one world. Hence the 
unity of space and the unity of time, which are the pre- 
suppositions of our perceptions of the world, are themselves 
to be explained as the forms in which this higher unity 
presents itself to us. Space, which is the necessary and 
uniA^rsal condi\ion of the coexistence of all things together 
with each other, may be called Omnipraesentia Phaeno- 
menon. And time, ‘which is the universal and qecessary 
condition under which all the changing states of things 
are represented by us as states of one permanent world, 
may be called Aeternitas Phaenomenon. Such thoughts, 
however, seem to Kant to carry us beyond the limits of 
our finite intelligence, and to be too closely ’akin to the 
mystic “ seeing all things in God ” of which Malebranche 
had spoken. 1 

In the concluding remark to which we have just referred, 
Kant shows himself dissatisfied w’ith the results of his 
work on the positive side, i.e., in so far as it leads to the 
development of a new^ metaphysic; and in a letter to 
Lambert he declares that the whole of those results must 

^ Disseriaiion, 22. Cf. Kant’s lectures on Metapliysic published by I’olitz 
(pp. 113, 338) to which Dr. B. Erdmann first directed attention in the Phil, 
Monatsheft (XIX. 133). Also Keflexioneu Kant's (TI. 106, 123, etc.). These 
passages show that the view above expressed, according to whicli God is conceived 
as mediating between the mind and its object, was no mere passing thought, but 
that for some time Kant rested in it, as supplying a means of connecting his new 
idea of space and time with his earlier theory that the existence of God is the 
presupposition of all thought and being. How this conception makes way for the 
idea that the unity of the conscious self is presupposed in all experience, we shall 
soon see. 
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be* regardea as provisional,^ and that the real value of 
the Dissertation lies in its negative side, in those sections 
that show that time and space should be taken as deter- 
minations of phenomena and not of things in themselves. 
At the same time, he declares that the positive side is that 
for which ultimately the negative exists : in other words, 
it is as a step towards a new metaphysic or science of 
things in themselves, that Kant seeks to show that the 
determinations of time and space are to be taken merely 
as determinations of phenomena. This remark will be 
found afterwards to be important yn considering Kant’s 
object not only in the Dissertation but also in the Critique, 
which was the ultimate product of the course of speculation 
upon which he had now entered. 

Kant«/*«w> In order to appreciate the merits and defects of the 

determinci, the . . ^ ^ 

perceived world Dtsscrkitiou, wc Iiavc to keep DGiore US the fundamental 

as phenomenal > o 1 r • • • 

fromjLhejoini conception upoH which Criticism rests. Seli-criticism 

intelligence, mcans sclf-transcendencc. It implies thaf the critics has 
reached a point of view from which he can look down upon 
the prevjous work of his intelligenccf and see what is its 
limit or defect. The application of this to the present case 
is obvious. To talk of phenomena except in relation to 
noumena, or of a consciousness of the phenomenal as such, 
except in relation to a consciousness which in some way 
reaches to the noumenal, would be absurd; for it is only 
through its opposition to the noumenal that the pheno- 
menal has any meaning. Now Kant’s method of thought 
in the Dissertation is in conformity with this principle; 
for he maintains that man has not merely a receptivity 
for impressions, but a universal faculty of intelligence or 
understanding, which by its pure activity can determine 
things as they really are. It is true that this universal 
faculty is brought into play only in response to the 
stimulus of sense; but the conceptions, which are its 
products, are not the results of that stimulus, nor. can they 
be explained by it either in whole or in part. Hence, 
when we direct our attention to these conceptions and w’ork 
out their full meaning, they, in Kant’s language, “ issue 
in a certain exemplar or archetype, which we can perceive 
only by the pure intelligence, and .which is the common 
iR. I. 360; H. VIII. 663. 
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measure of all other things as realities; ” ^ i.e., they give 
us a conception of what reality or the object of knowledge 
must be in order to satisfy our idea of knowledge. This 
conception of that which reality must be, is what Kant 
tries to exhibit in outline, in the section of the Dissertation 
on the form of the intelligible world, and by it he judges 
the ideas of the world which are derived from sense. Thus 
the knowing subject, in so far as it is passive and dependent 
upon sense, is regarded by Kant as an object like other 
objects; and its perceptions are conceived to be merely 
states of its own par|icular being, dependent on the way 
in which it is affected by other beings and things. But in 
so far as it is an active intelligence, it apprehends itself 
and all other objects in their true nature, and can, there- 
fore, criticise itself, and recognise the subjective or 
particular character ofnts own perceptions. In this way, 
it can see its own limits without being able to get rid of 
thAn; for, a^ active intelligence, it necessarily takes its 
stand upon certain general ideas and conceptions which it 
cannot but regard £(s true, while yet it finds itself altogether 
unable to realise the idea of truth involved in these con- 
ceptions by means of the only perceptions given to it. It 
is obliged to make demands upon itself which it cannot 
fulfil, to conceive the object of knowledge as that which 
yet it can never perceive or imagine. And If it insist on 
bringing together the two disparate elements of knowledge 
and working out its conceptions in relation to perception, 
it is necessarily involved in an antinopiy which is 
absolutely insoluble. The conclusion, therefore, which 
Kant draws from his analysis of knowledge is that a true 
metaphysic must be reached by abstraction, not only from 
the particular data of sense, but also from the forms of 
time and space, which have application exclusively to these 
data. 

It is, however, to be observed, that this conclusion 
involves really a twofold criticism : a criticism of our condemns’the 
knowledge of things through the conceptions of the intel- 
ligence, as well as of our knowledge of phenomena through of 
sense-perception^ though it is only to the latter criticism 
fhat Kant here specially directs our attention. For while 

^ Dissertation^ § 
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he shows tJ.at our knowledge through perception is 
imperfect, inasmuch as it does not correspond to the 
demands of intelligence, at the same time he shows that our 
knowledge through conception is equally imperfect, since 
it can never be realised in concreto, can never become a 
knowledge of things in their individuality. Indeed, he 
expressly asserts that “ a thing which cannot be known in 
any intuition or perception, is unthinkable, and therefore, 
impossible ” ; ^ and he declares that the only organ capable 
of grasping the absolute reality would be “ a pure intel- 
lectual intuition ” which apprehended things not only 
generally through conceptions but in their individuality, 
which, therefore, was not only active but creative. But 
even to speak of such an “ intellectual intuition,” is to go 
beyond a criticism of the perceptions of sense in view of 
the conceptions of the intelligence^ it is to criticise both 
these elements of our knowledge in view of a still higher 
ideal ; it is to compare our dualistic mindf with its two 
disparate faculties of intelligence and sense, with the idea 
of a mind in which this difference does not exist or is 
overcome. Yet Kant says that an intellectual intuition, 
which is not limited by the forms of time and space, is 
a thing which “ tiullo mentis conatu ne fingendo quidem 
asseqtii possumus,” which we cannot set before us in 
thought even' as a possibility. It would seem, therefore, 
that Kant here takes his stand at a point of view which 
he at the same time declares to be impossible. Or he 
sets before us, as the idea of truth or of absolute knowledge 
^ a conception, which he declares in the same breath to be 
made up of elements that are for us irreconcileable. 

The key to this inconsistency, an inconsistency which 
sistency. affccts tlic whole argument of the Critique, lies in this, 
that Kant’s method, or rather his professed method, — for 
in reality, as we shall find, he is guided by a higher 
principle than that which he explicitly admits, — is. one of 
abstraction. The conception of existence in time and space 
is not one upon which we can rest as final ; or, to put it 
otherwise, such existence, when taken as a res completa, 
falls into contradiction with itself. Thus, space cannot be 
conceived as limited and bounded by itself, but only as 

^ Dissertation y § 25 . 
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that to which limits or bounds are set by another. It is 
the infinitely extensible, the infinitely divisible, not the 
infinitely extended or the infinitely divided. It cannot, 
therefore, be conceived as determining the world which 
is in it; for, as Kant points out, there is nothing in space 
which affords a condition for determining the world to 
exist at any particular place, and therefore a determination 
•of the world in reference to pure space is utterly impossible. 

Nor again is there anything in time which can supply a 
rational ground for the beginning or ending of that which 
is represented as in t?ipie. Hence, when we take the world 
as simply a world in time and space, we fall into an 
antinomy, because we take as self-bounded and self- 
determined, as a complete reality, that which yet is only 
an abstraction. The world in time and space must be 
taken as limited, and there must be an end and a beginning 
to it, because^we have set it up as an independent whole, 
a complete reality in and for itself. And it cannot be 
conceived as so limited, because of the very nature of 
time and space ; fof they, ex hypothesi, are the only things 
that limit it, and they can supply limits to nothing, but 
rather require to be limited by something else than 
themselves. 

What inference, then, are we to draw from this anti- Two methods 

. of solving the 

nomy, or how are we to solve it? fwo possible ways out difficulty, 
of the difficulty suggest themselves. We may suppose 
that the key to the difficulty is to be found in the fact that 
time and space are in themselves forms of sqnse, in which 
reality cannot be adequately given, and that therefore, we 
tjiust abstract from both in order to reach the conception 
of things as they are. Or we may say that in the con- 
ception of the world in space and time, as a thing in itself, 
a res completa, something is left out w'hich is necessary to 
the determination of the world as a complete reality, and 
that it is just from this abstraction that the difficulty arises. 

It is the former line of thought which Kant follow's when 
he declares that the mind, owing to the nature of its 
perception, cannot work out in the concrete the conception 
of reality which, it yet must assert and assume in the 
abstract ; and that *“ sensitive cogitata esse rerum repre- 
sentationes uti apparent, intellectualia autem sicuti sunt," 
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In bther woi\is, Kant falls back by abstraction on that 
general conception of reality with which the idea of a 
world in space and time was found not to agree, and 
through this general conception, taken by itself, he sup- 
poses that we have true 'knowledge of things. At the 
same time that he does this, however, Kant is forced to> 
recognise that the knowledge thus attained is imperfect, 
because merely general; and that, therefore, the element 
left out in it, the element of the particular, needs to be 
restored in some other form. In other words, the abstract 
conception taken by itself as the \fhole truth or reality 
would be in contradiction with itself ; it does not provide 
out of itself the matter to which it shall be applied; it 
does not limit, or determine, or individualise itself. Just,, 
therefore, as the world could not be conceived as limited 
and determined by space and time, since space and time 
require themselves to be limited and determined by 
something else, so, on the other hand, the limits' or 
determinations by which phenomena are brought to the 
unity of # conception, cannot be regarded as realities 
independent of the matter which they determine. Hence 
a further abstraction becomes necessary. The reality of 
things, since it cannot be apprehended by our divided 
intelligence either through perception or through concep- 
tion, either tfirough sense or through understanding, must 
be apprehended by an intuitive intelligence, for which the 
division of the tw’o does not exist, or by which it is 
transcended;, i.e., it can be apprehended only by an, 
intelligence which is entirely different from ours. 

This may be put more clearly as follows. The proces,s 
of knowledge, as Kant represents it, is a process in which 
limits and determinations of thought are applied to that 
which, in itself, is unlimited and undetermined, because 
given as in space and time. In this process, however, it 
is found that the intelligence can never satisfy itself ; for 
it can never attain to a limit either in analysis or in 
synthesis : it can reach neither simple unity nor totality 
in space; it can reach neither beginning nor end in time. 
Hence conception condemns perception. .But on the other 
hand, conception is insufficient in itself because of its 
generality, and it is only to that which is other than itself 
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that it can be applied; it is only in bringing that which 
is given in the difference of space and time to the unity 
of thought, that the conception can find a meaning. 

Hence perception equally condemns conception. Or 
rather, criticism, which took its stand at first upon con- 
ception to condemn perception, and then upon perception 
to condemn conception, is now forced to make a still further 
regress, and to condemn the dualism of perception and 
conception in view of a unity of intellectual intuition in 
which that difference altogether disappears. Such intel- 
lectual intuition, howVver, — reached as it is by abstrac- 
tion from the dualistic mode of thought, in which 
conception and perception are essentially opposed, — must 
immediately be recognised as an empty idea, even the 
possibility of which we cannot imagine. For in speaking 
of it, we are simply giving to an unknowable unity a 
name, made up of two terms from the difference of which 
abstraction is to be made, while yet we recognise that 
these two terms are absolutely irreconcileable and that, 
therefore, when we abstract from their differevices, we 
leave nothing behind. 

In the above, we have been following Kant’s logic by 
which he first abstracts from perception in its difference 
from conception, then from conception in its difference opposite process, 
from perception, and finally ends in an abstract unity, 
of which logically nothing can be said, but which he is 
obliged to name by combining the two. If, however, 
we realise the meaning of this process, we shall see that 
it is not correctly described by Kant himself, and that the 
apparent abstraction hides a process which is really, if we 
may use the term, one of concretion, or one by which the 
abstraction of our first mode of thought is corrected. This 
is a very important point; for an understanding of it wfill 
enable us to see just how far Kant reached a true idea of 
criticism; and how far his view requires to be modified in 
order to correspond to such a true idea. 

A point of view from which criticism is possible cannot 
be one reached by mere abstraction. For abstraction does 
not give us any universal which can cast a new light upon abstt^ t A m 
the particulars; it cannot raise us to any point of view criticised, 
really higher than that which we have previously reached 
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in 'our detei mination of the particulars. It simply empties 
our ideas of their content, without really increasing their 
extension. It is only in so far as the process of abstrac- 
tion, while it lifts us beyond the sphere of an opposition 
which seemed absolute, ‘brings into view a principle of 
unity which was hidden beneath the difference of its terms, 
that it can enable us to criticise our former conceptions. 
Now, it is just this point that Kant seems to lose sight 
of in his first attempt to criticise the way in which we 
represent the worl.d in time and space. In that representa- 
tion he finds an antinomy betwe^ the requirements of 
conception and the possibilities of perception. And his 
first solution of the antinomy is simply to abstract from 
the latter and assert the former as absolute. But almost 
unconsciously he is driven by the immanent dialectic of his 
thought to recognise, what he afterwards stated explicitly 
in the Critique, that if perception without conception is 
blind, conception without perception is empty. Hence, 
in separating conception from perception he has reached 
no higher point of view, from whiclf he can criticise the 
ordinary empirical unity of the two. He is, therefore, 
forced to take refuge in a still higher abstraction, which, 
however, as a mere abstraction, cannot really supply him 
with any better point of view for criticism. On the con- 
trary, as it is an abstraction not only from perception but 
also from conception, it necessarily vanishes into a pure 
identity, which is unthinkable as well as unimaginable. 
Kant’s appfirent process of abstraction, however, really 
has its value just in this, that it involves more than it 
expresses. For while the attempt to sever conception 
from perception shows that though opposed they cannot 
be separated, or that their opposition is merely relative, it 
reveals that there is an intelligible unity on which criticism 
can take its stand, and in reference to which it can test our 
first imperfect view of things, and overcome the antagonism 
involved in it. Or, to put the same thing in a different 
wa)^ it shows that the view of the world which gave rise to 
the difficulties and antinomies in question was based on 
an abstraction ; and that when we restore the element 
abstracted from, these difficulties • and antinomies are 
capable of solution. 
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This may be expressed more simply by saying that the 
real 65 urce of the difficulties which perplexed Kant’s mind 
lay in the fact that the world in time and space was taken 
as a thing in itself, which existed without reference to the 
thinking subject; and that the solution of them lay in 
the discovery that that world is phenomenal and not 
noumenal, t.e., that it cannot be conceived except as exist- 
ing for a self. In saying this, how'ever, it is to be 
observed that we are giving a sense to the contrast of 
phenomenal and noumenal which is not recognised by 
Kant, or which we can' find in Kant only when, according 
to the reasoning of the last paragraph, we make explicit 
what rather lies behind his thought than is directly con- 
tained in it. To Kant the noumenon was, in the first 
instance, the thing without relation to our perception of 
it, the thing as it is to ‘pure conception. In the second 
instance, when, the modes of conception also were con- 
demned as in themselves empty and, therefore, as deriving 
their whole value from their application to some kind of 
perception, the noumenon ceased for him to be the object 
of conception, and became simply the object of an intuitive 
understanding. But this idea, as it w'as reached in Kant 
by abstraction both from conception and from perception, 
became equivalent to the conception of a thing in itself 
without reference to any intelligence; or, w'hat is the same 
thing from this point of view, a thing which is not 
distinguished from the intelligence for which it is. For 
it is all the same whether w c regard the thing as absolutely 
repelled from, or as absolutely identified with, the intel- 
ligence that apprehends it. In both cases the unity-in- 
difference of the knowable object and the knowing subject 
is lost in a pure identity of which nothing* can be said. 
In both cases the real object or noumenon is reduced to 
the thing as related to nothing but itself, while the pheno- 
menon is' the thing as related to the intfelligence. On the 
other hand, if we follow' the line of thought above indicated, 
the opposition of reality to knowledge disappears. And 
the error of the ordinary view' of things is seen to lie in 
this, that it takes the object as a thing in itself apart from, 
and unrelated to, the' intelligence. It is this error, the 
error of what we may call a natural abstraction, which 
VOL. 1. 
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gi^es rise lo all the difficulties and antinomies previously 
spoken of; for they all originate in the attempt to treat 
as a res comfleta what is not really a res cornpleta. In 
order, therefore, to solve these antinomies what we require 
is, first of all, to recognise the abstraction which such an 
attempt involves, i.e., the abstraction, in our determination 
of the object, from the consciousness for which it is. From 
this point of view, it may be said that what we at first take 
for the thing in itself is a phenomenon or existence for 
another, i.e., for the self ; and that, on the other hand, 
when we have recognised it to be a^ phenomenon or exist- 
ence for another, we have begun to apprehend it as a 
noumenon, i.e., as what it really is in itself. The recogni- 
tion that consciousness is a necessary element in all that 
is for it, and that existence is essentially existence-for-a- 
self, is at once the discovery that* the object of knowledge 
is phenomenal, and it is the discovery of the noumenon of 
which it is phenomenal. For to recognise tfiat all existence 
is existence jor a self is lo adopt a principle, the natural 
outcome* or complement of which is the doctrine that all 
existence is the manifestation of a self. This, as above 
said, is in a sense to invert the use of the conceptions of 
noumenon and phenomenon which we find in Kant; but 
it will be one of the objects of this book to show that it is 
in this inversion that we discover the essential meaning of 
Kant’s work. 

SeenThe course of the preceding argument is probably 

Dmertaiim already suijlcjent to show the main motive or inner 

ofPureRcasn. necessity of the course of thought by which Kant found 
his way from the ideas of the Dissertalion to those of the 
Critique. There are two great differences which separke 
the latter from the former. The first is* that in the Critique 
Kant ceases to regard the a priori conceptions of the mind 
as determinations of things in themselves, and regards 
them only as forms by which the data of sense under the 
forms of sense are determined as phenomena or objects of 
experience. The second, which is a necessary consequence 
of this, is that, while in the Dissertation these conceptions 
are regarded as expressing the ways ,in which God, as 
the first cause of the existence of alt finite substances also 
unites them into one world of which all parts are in mutuo 
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commercio ; in the Critique they are regarded as categories 
by which the conscious self combines all the data of sense 
in relation to itself into one experience. A few words of 
explanation in regard to each of these points will enable 
us to bring clearly before us the whole motive of the 
transition. 

I. We have already seen how natural was the course of i 772 -Kan|'!> 
thought by which Kant was led to give up his first view 
that the a priori conceptions of the mind reveal to us the Howcan they 

' , ^ be objectively 

ultimate reality of things. We have seen that even in vaiw’ 
the Dissertation itself' this transition is already made, in 
effect if not explicitly, when Kant speaks of the ultimate 
reality as the object, not of our understanding, but of a 
perceptive or intuitive understanding. For, as an intuitive 
understanding is one for which the division of conception 
and perception does ndt exist, this already implies that 
a priori conceptions have value only in relation to per- 
ceptions given independently of them, and in our case, 
therefore, only in reference to perceptions given under 
the forms of space a*nd time. This thought, ho\\*ever, did 
not distinctly suggest itself till some time after the Disser- 
tation was written, and according to Kant’s own statement, 
it arose in his mind in connexion with the recollection of 
Hume’s argument in relation to causality. The first step 
in this direction, however, seems to have been due to the 
development of Kant’s own thought, as appears from a 
letter to Herz, the date of which is 21st February, 1772, 
about two years after the Dissertation. In that letter he 
announces that he has had before him for some time the 
plan of a work to be called The Limits of Sense and 
Reason, but that in attempting to write it, he had dis- 
covered that in all his own previous metaphysical investi- 
gations, as w'ell as in those of others, an essential element 
was wanting, — an element which, if discovered, w'ould 
supply the key to the whole secret of metaphysic. “ For,” 
he goes on, “ I put this question to myself, On what 
ground rests the relation of that in us which we call an 
idea to objects? If all that the idea contains is simply 
the mode in which the subject is affected by an object, 
we may easily understand how it should correspond to 
that object as an effect to its cause, and how, therefore, 
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the determination of our mind should be capable of giving 
us an idea of something, or in other words, how it should 
be possible for an idea of our mind to have an object. 
Thus it is intelligible how’ our ideas, so far as they are 
sensuous affections passively received, should have a 
relation to objects, and also how the forms of sense, though 
borrowed from the nature of our soul, should nevertheless 
apply to all things in so far as they are presented in sense. 
On the other hand, if that in us which is called an idea, 
were in relation to the object an activity, that is to say, 
if the object itself were produced 1)y the idea, (as it is 
supposed that the ideas in the Divine Mind are the arche- 
types of things,) then, in this way also, the conformity 
of ideas with objects might be understood. We can thus 
discern at least the possibility of two kinds of intelligence; 
of an intcllectus archetyfus, whosG perception itself should 
be the ground for the existence of things, and of an 
iniellectus ectypus, which should derive all the data of its 
thinking from the impressions of sense. But our intelli- 
gence does not fall under either descfiption. It is not, if 
we leave moral ends out of account, the cause of the objects 
it apprehends, nor are these objects the causes of its con- 
ceptions (in sensu reali). Thus the pure conceptions of 
the understanding cannot be abstracted from the feelings 
of sense, nor are they merely the expression of the 
character of our sensitive receptivity. They have their 
sources, indeed, in the nature of the soul, but they are 
neither the jesult of the action of the object upon it nor 
do they produce the object. In my Dissertation, I was 
content to explain their nature in a negative w’ay, and /o 
say only that they are not modifications of the soul pro- 
duced by the •object. But now I must ask in what other 
way an idea is possible, which refers to an object, without 
being the effect of an impression from that object? I 
ventured in the Dissertation to say, that the ideas of sense 
represent things as they appear, while the conceptions of 
the understanding represent things as they are. But how 
can the ideas of these things be given to us, if not by 
the manner in which they affect us? Qr, if the pure con- 
ceptions of them are due to our own inner activity, whence 
comes the agreement which they are supposed to have 
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with objects, which yet are not their products ? How can 
pure reason lay down axioms about things without any 
experience of them? In Mathematics, the difficulty is not 
great, because objects are only capable of being, or being 
represented as, quantities, in so far as we produce the 
idea of them by repeating a unit for a number of times. 

The mind is active in generating the conception of 
quantity, and, therefore, we can see how the principles 
of quantity should be determined a priori; but when we 
ask how the understanding, by a pure a priori process, 
can form to itself conceptions of things in their qualitative 
determination, or lay down real principles as to their 
possibility, principles which are not derived from experi- 
ence, but to which experience must exactly conform , — 
we ask a question over which the greatest obscurity has 
hitherto rested.” * 

“ Plato assumed a prenatal, Malebranche a present, 
intuition of the Divine Being, as the source of the pure^®““>'- 
notions and principles of the understanding; and various 
moralists have adojSted a similar hypothesis to account 
for our primary ideas of moral law. Crusius, on the other 
hand, spoke of certain rules of judgment and certain con- 
ceptions, which God has implanted in the human soul in 
exact conformity with the constitution of things. The 
former writers, therefore, based their systems* on a super- 
natural influence, the latter on an intellectual pre-estab- 
lished harmony. But such a Deus ex machina is the most 
extravagant resource to which a philosopher can betake 
himself in explaining the origin and value of our know- 
le^ige : for it not only involves a palpable case of reasoning 
in a circle, but also stimulates and encourages all the 
whims of pious fahey and all the dreams of baseless 
speculation.” ^ 

“ While in this wav I was searching out the sources of KanfsfirM 

11 1 1 • 1 f . f ^ . attempt to draw 

intellectual knowledge, without which we cannot determine “p a hst of the 

^ Categories. 

the nature and limits of Metaphysic, I succeeded in making 
a distinct division of the parts of this science ; and I sought 
further to gather Transcendental Philosophy, or, in other 
words, all the notions of pure understanding into a certain 

^An allusion to his own comparison of the metaphysic of Leibniz to the 
dreams of Swedenborg. 
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nifmber of Categories. Nor did I follow the manner of 
Aristotle, who simply set them down one after another as 
they occurred to him in his ten Predicaments, but I aimed 
at a systematic classification, determined by a few funda- 
mental principles. Without, however, going into any 
further detail, I may say that the essential part of my 
task is now done, and that I am in a position to lay before 
the public a Criticism of Pure Reasoji, which explains 
the nature of truth, both theoretical and practical, in so 
far as it is derived purely from the intelligence : and I 
expect to complete and publish the first part of this system, 
containing an account of the sources of Metaphysic, its 
methods and its limits, within about three months.” 

Question of ]n this passagc Kant draws attention to a defect of the 

ihe objective ^ 1 1 • j • 1 • 

validity of the pure conccptions, which is substantially identical with 

pureconcep 10 s. Jig already detefted in the Dissertation. 

For there he had observed that these conceptions are 
general, and that they can be particularised and *indi- 
vidualised only by the aid of perceptions drawn from 
sense; and this had led him to sef up the idea of an 
intuitive understanding as that which alone apprehends 
objects as they are. Here, in like manner, he points out 
that pure conceptions as such, are subjective, and that 
they cannot be determined as objective, unless objects are 
given which can be brought under them; and, further, 
that this difficulty would not exist if our understanding 
were intuitive and therefore creative; for then there would 
be no division between the general conception and the 
particulars to be subsumed under it. In other words, the 
distinction of perception and conception made in the Disser- 
tation, necessarily gives rise to a difficulty as to their 
combination, -a difficulty which now “requires to be dealt 
with. In the Dissertation, that difficulty had not clearly 
emerged for two reasons; first, because Kant was too 
much occupied with establishing the distinction of per- 
ception and the forms of perception from conception and 
its forms, to pay much attention to their relation: 
secondly, because he had not yet clearly seen that the 
pure conceptions can find their realisation or objective 
meaning only in their application -to the perceptions of 
sense. Naj^, he had there spoken of them as determining 
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things in themselves, though he had implicitly retracted 
this view by setting up the ideal of an intuitive under- 
standing. At the time of the letter to Herz, however, this 
new aspect of the case had dawned upon him, and had 
brought with it the great problem of the Critique, how 
conceptions, which are not due to experience, should yet 
be conceptions to which experience must conform. 

Now, it may be observed by anticipation that the DLstinction 

' ^ / and relation 

Critique from beeinnini; to end keeps its way between ofMrception 

^ 00 I j and conception 

what we may call two opposite poles of thought, never the cr///i/ue. 
losing sight of either, though the attempt to steer by both 
often brings it into real or apparent contradiction with 
itself. In the first place, the Critique holds by the thought 
of the Dissertation that conception and perception, under- 
standing and sense, are essentially disparate, and that 
indeed in their union they necessarily give rise to certain 
antinomies, which we can solve only by pointing out their 
soufce. In the second place, it holds with equal firmness 
by the thought that experience, i.e., all the knowledge of 
objects that we possess, is based upon this very, union of 
perception with conception, or upon the determination of 
the former by the latter. Experience is thus the com- 
bination of two elements which can never be resolved into 
one, two elements for the differences of which we can 
never find a principle of unity. It is the necessary 
synthesis of essentially heterogeneous factors, which imply 
and demand each other as factors of experience, but which, 
nevertheless, when brought together, repel each other and 
will not be fused into a perfect unity. In the end, there- 
fore, when it is carried out to its ultimate results, the 
combination breaks down, and its disparate elements give 
rise to antinomies? which, however, do not cast doubt 
on experience, but only show that the knowledge it gives 
us is a knowledge of phenomena and not of things in 
themselves. For, in contrast with this empirical union of 
disparate elements, thought, which seeks unity in experi- 
ence and cannot find it, necessarily falls back upon an 
idea derived from itself, in which it cannot but recognise 
the necessary characteristics of the ultimate reality. This 
idea is that which we have already spoken of as the idea 

^ Observe the sentence italicised in the letter to Ilerz. 
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K.int does not 
yet speak of 
the hniiiation 
of the 

categories to 
experience. 


When did Hume 
break Kant’s 
dogmatic 
slumbers'? 


of •intuitivi; understanding, or of its object, viz., the thing 
in itself or noumenon. It is for Kant, as we have seen, 
the ultimate abstraction, which we reach by negation of 
conception in its difference from perception, as well as of 
perception in its difference from conception. Whether 
this view of it can be maintained, or whether, as we have 
already hinted, there is another principle which really 
guides Kant’s thought though it may not be consciously 
present to himself, we need not here discuss. It is, how- 
ever, necessary so far to anticipate what follows as to 
mention that, in Kant’s view, the assurance which we 
have that the idea of reason, the idea of the noumenon, 
is or represents the ultimate truth of things, is due not 
to the speculative, but to the practical, reason. 

In the letter to Herz quoted above, the general line of 
investigation, upon which Kant .had entered and which 
was to terminate only in the Critique, is clearly indicated. 
The great question for him was to explain’how pure«con- 
ceptions can have an objective meaning, and especially 
how they can have an objective meaning in relation to 
objects given in experience through sense. How, he asks, 
can my understanding produce real principles as to the 
possibility of things with which experience must agree, 
though they are independent of experience ” ? Kant as 
yet says nothing directly as to the limitation of these 
principles to experience or, in other words, to phenomena 
given through sense, and we have evidence that for some 
time after the letter to Herz this limitation was not recog- 
nised by Kant.* In fact, this limitation could not become 
clear to him till he had advanced some way towards his 
subsequent deduction of the categories. For it was tfie 
perception thaj: a priori synthesis is possible only through 
the determination of the forms of sense by the unity of 
thought as expressed in the categories, which enabled 
Kant at once to vindicate the a priori pringiples as 
principles of experience and to limit them to experience. 

Now how was this step rendered possible ? The answer 
to this question will become easier, if we first ask ourselves 


Cf Dr. B. Erdmann’s remarks in the PAt/. Moftatshefi, XIX Xii sea 
and- the quotation.^ there given from ToliU’s edition of Kant’s ectJtes on 
-Metaphysic. Cf. also Phil. Monatsheft, XX. 89 ^ 
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another question, viz., what was the point at which Kant 
received that decisive influence from Hume, of which he 
so often speaks ? ^ Let us look first at what we may call 
the locus classicus on this subject: — 

“ I confess it freely,” he declares in the introduction 
to the Prolegomena, ” the remembrance of David Hume 
was the first thing which many years ago interrupted my 
dogmatic slumber, and gave to my investigations in the 
\ field of speculative philosophy a quite new direction. 1 
\was far, indeed, from following him in the inferences 
^ ^hich he drew, and which were so drawm by him just 
Decause he did not take the problem he had to deal with 
in all its generality, but only stumbled upon one aspect 
of it, which without reference to the whole could give him 
no secure basis of reasoning. Now, when we start with 
a thought that another bas bequeathed to us, a thought 
well-grounded but not fully developed, we may have good 
hope^by persevering reflexion to get further with it than 
the acute writer to whom we owe the first spark of light. 
1, therefore, set myself to inquire whether Huma’s objec- 
tions admitted of being universalised ; and I was not long 
in finding that the conception of the connexion of cause 
and effect is by no means the only one under which the 
understanding represents to itself a priori the connexions 
of objects, but that on the contrary, all metaphysic consists 
of such connexions. I sought, therefore, to assure mjself 
of their number, and when I had succeeded to my wish 
in doing this, i.e., when I had succeeded in ^determining 
them all from one single principle, I then proceeded to 
the deduction of them,” i.e., to the justification of their 
use in relation to objects; “for I had already assured 
myself that they were not, as Hume suspected, derived 
from experience but that they had sprung from the pure 
understanding itself. This deduction, which had appeared 
impossible to my acute predecessor, and the very idea of 
which had never occurred to any one else, — though every 
one confidently employed the conceptions in question 

'The view that it was at this period that the influence of Hume upon Ivant 
is to be dated, is mainlained with great force l)y Dr. B. Erdmann in his 
intruduetion to the Prolegomena and ^nin in a recent article in the Arckiv 
fiir PhiUsopkie. 
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without once asking for the grounds of their objective 
validity, — this deduction, I say, was the most difficult task 
that could ever be undertaken for the behoof of meta- 
physic. And what made it still harder was, that the 
metaphysic already in Existence could not give me the 
slightest help, since my aim was nothing less than for 
the first time to determine the possibility of metaphysic. 
Now, when I had succeeded in solving Hume’s problem, 
not only in a single case, but in relation to the whole 
faculty of pure reason, I could proceed to take secure, 
though as yet but slow steps towards what was my ultimate 
end, viz., the complete determination, according to uni- 
versal principles, of the whole compass of pure reason in 
its limits as well as in its content: which was all that 
mctaphysic stood in need of in order to develop its system 
on a safe and certain plan.” • 

passage Kant tells us that the “ remembrance ” 
idwoframaiity. of David Humc broke his dogmatic slumbers by suggest- 
ing a thought, the sceptical consequences of which, as 
drawn by Hume himself, he at once rejected. At the same 
time, in rejecting those consequences, he generalised the 
objection from which they flowed, and was therefore 
obliged to find a general answer to it. He was thus led 
into a line of inquiry, the result of w'hich was to discover 
the list of *0 priori conceptions, and at once to vindicate 
their objective validity and to limit it to experience. Now 
if we turn to Hume’s Essays,^ (the only work of his with 
which Kant was acquainted,) we find that Hume starts 
with the “ proposition, which wdll not admit of much dis- 
pute, that all our ideas are nothing but copies of qur 
impressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for 
us to think of anything, which we have not antecedently 
felt either by our external or internal senses.” But, he 
goes on to argue, there is nothing in the data of inner 
or outer sense which suggests the idea of a -necessary 
connexion between the particular phenomena which we 
regard as causes and effects of each other. As regards 
outer experience, “ solidity, extension, motion, these 
qualities are all complete in themselves and never point 

’Hume’s /-ssay!, edited l.y Green and Grose, II. 50 stf . ; Inquiry conceminff 
the Human UndeiKlanding, §7. 
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to any other event which may result from them.” “ We 
know that as a fact, heat is a constant attendant of flame : 
but what is the connexion between them, we have no 
room so much as to conjecture or imagine.” And as 
regards inner experience, the case is not different. “ Were 
we empowered by a secret wish to remove mountains or 
to control the planets in their orbit, this power would not 
be more extraordinary or beyond our comprehension,” 
than the fact that by our will we can move our limbs. 

Hence there is nothing in the first experience of any 
phenomenon to lead us to expect that it should have a 
particular consequent; and the experience that it actually 
has such a consequent is not an “ impression,” from which 
the idea of necessary connexion can be derived. The only 
thing from w’hich we can derive that idea is the “ new' 
sentiment,” which arises in consequence of the frequent 
repetition of cases “ in whicli the same object is followed 
by flie same event,” i.e., “ the customary connexion in 
thought between an object and its usual attendant.” 

Now, in the last thapter I pointed out that irt all this Kanfsrepre- 
Hume is not arguing against the idea of a synthetic power Humes 
of thought; for he excludes that idea at the outset by the 
reduction of ideas to copies of impressions. He speaks, 
indeed, of the relation of causes and effects as incompre- 
hensible — in conformity w’ith his general view cff experience 
as consisting of isolated impressions, which have no 
relations except the external relations of lime and space. 

But his object is, not to bring arguments, against the 
-doctrine that the intelligence possesses a synthetic power, 
byt simply to show that in the impressions as given there 
is no hint or suggestion of “ power or necessary con- 
nexion.” When, however, we turn to Kant’s w'ords, we 
find that he connects these tw'o ideas and reads Hume as 
if he were arguing against the idea of an a priori synthetic 
power of thought. “ Hume,” he declares, “ started from 
a single but very important conception of metaphysic, 
the conception of the connexion of cause and effect, and 
he required reason, which pretends to have produced that 
conception in its pwn bosom, to submit to question. He 
demanded, in short, that reason should be forced explicitly 
to state what justification it has for thinking that anything 
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ca'n be so constituted, that, if it is posited, something 
else must necessarily be posited in consequence ; for that 
is what is expressed in the conception of cause. He thus 
proved beyond contradiction that it is quite impossible 
for reason, a priori ancf out of conceptions, to establish 
such a connexion, a connexion which involves necessity : 
for it is quite impossible to understand how, because one 
thing is, something else must necessarily be, and conse- 
quently how the conception of such a connexion can be 
attained a priori. Hence he concluded that reason alto- 
gether deceives itself with this idea, falsely regarding it 
as its own offspring, when it is nothing but a bastard-child 
of imagination, begotten upon it by experience. For the 
whole secret is that imagination, having brought certain 
ideas under tfee law of association, tries to pass off the 
subjective necessity arising from* such association, i.e., a 
mere habit of the mind itself, as if it were an objective 
necessity of thought.” ^ * 

Kant thus reads Hume’s argument against the possi- 
bility o^ deriving the idea of necessary connexion from 
experience, as if it were intended to disprove the existence 
of a synthetic power in thought ; a power which, as 
belonging to pure thought, must establish connexions of 
ideas w'hich are necessary and universal. Now', as already 
remarked, Hume did not seek to prove that thought is 
not synthetic; he assumed it to begin with. It is the 
premise from which he starts, and indeed the presupposi- 
tion of the .whole school of Locke to w hich he belongs, 
that thought cannot legitimately add to the data given : 
and Kant refutes this presupposition only in so far as his 
transcendental deduction cuts away the ground from 
Hume’s explanation of the origin *of the principle of 
causality, by proving that the particular experiences from 
which Hume derives that principle could not exist without 
it. But, in the«first instance, Kant’s argument is directed 
not against Hume’s argument but against his presupposi- 
tion that the mind cannot add to the data given to it; and 
he sees now, what he did not see when he wrote the kssay 
on Negative Quantity, that it is to add to these data to 
bring them under the general principle of causality or to 
‘ Prole^^ome?ta^ Introduction. 
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assert that that principle has objective validity. Hume 
awakened Kant from his dogmatic slumbers by making 
him realise that the objective application of the conceptions 
of pure understanding, the possibility of which is the 
problem of the letter to Herz, involves a synthesis which, 
as a priori, must be universal and necessary, and cannot 
therefore find its evidence in the particular experiences 
which fall under it. But, when this difficulty was sug- 
gested, the point which by his own mental history Kant 
was led first of all to consider was not, — what Hume 
sought to prove, — the impossibility of deriving necessary 
principles of synthesis from experience, but the difficulty 
of conceiving how pure thought could become synthetic 
in relation to experience. For, up to the year 1766 at 
least, Kant had been endeavouring, in opjlisition to the 
philosophy of Wolff, to exhibit the difference between the 
synthetic connexion of reality and the analytic process 
of thought. And though in the Dissertation, he had 
maintained that the intelligence brings wdth it not only 
formal but also rea! principles of knowledge, ’y^*^ 
(juestion of the application of these principles to the data 
of sense had not yet suggested itself. Now, however, 
Kant is forced to consider this question, and the result 
is that he recurs to the doctrine of his earlier essays that 
thought is in itself analytic, but at the same time maintains 
that it becomes synthetic in relation to the forms and 
matter of sense. And bv a natural illusion he regards 
Hume as discussing the whole problem thus suggested. 
Hence Kant seems to connect the name of Hume with 
a question which really arose out of the Wolffian philo- 
sophy — the question of the possibility of a synthesis of 
pure thought; and ‘not merely with the problem which 
Hume really considered — the problem of the possibility 
of extracting necessary principles out of experience : the 
necessity *and universality of the principles in question 
being for Kant a consequence of the a priori character of 
the synthesis. It is, however, the transcendental deduc- 
tion, in which the a priori principles are shown to be 
presupposed in experience and not derived from it, which 
alone contains Kant’s* direct answer to the argument of 
Hume’s Essays; while his explanation of the way in 
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wflich thought becomes capable of an ampliative or 
synthetic moAcment is really an answer to a question 
which had been suggested, not by Hume but by the 
Wolffian philosophy.^ 

Kant's se:irch Passing, however, from the question, as to the exact 

for a systematic ^ , r t t 

list of the relation of Kant*s thought to that of Hume, we can see 

that fiom the point he had reached, there were two special 
problems which opened up before him. On the one hand, 
he had to consider how, consistently with its essential 
nature, pure thought could become synthetic in relation 
to experience ; and on the other hand, he had to show 
how experience, consistently with its essential nature, 
could be proA^ed to conform to the principles thus 
developed. As a first step towards the solution of the 
former of theSi problems, Kant sought to make a complete 
list of the a priori principles, 01* rather of the pure con- 
ceptions underlying them. He, therefore, looked about 
for some principle which should not only furnish a criterion 
of such conceptions, but Avhich should guide him to the 
discovery of them and enable him tb make sure that the 
list so discovered was complete. Now, the reference to 
Aristotle in the letter to Herz shows where he first looked 
for guidance, and this idea is confirmed by what he 
says in the Prolegomena.- As he there tells us, he took 
Aristotle’s list of categories for an attempt to realise what 
he wanted, and in the light of his OAvn doctrine as to time 
and space, he was able at once to cast aside three of the 
categories Q)ntained in the list — ubi, quando, and situs. 
But even as thus purified, the list was of no use to him, 
for he found in it “ no principle according to which the 
understanding could be measured out, and all the functions 
out of w hich ‘its pure conceptions arike could be preciseh' 
and completely determined.” He then goes on to sav 
that “ in order to find such a principle, he looked for an 

*It may be said to be an answer to Hume in so far as Kant substitutes an 
a priori synthesis for the analysis of ideas derived from experience. But when 
Kant says that Hume “required reason, which pretended to have produced 
that conception,” i.e., the conception of causality, “in its own bosom, to submit 
to question,” he is not stating the problem as Hume would have stated it, 
but a? he himself was led to slate it by his previous criticism of the Wolffian 
philosophy. * 

^ § 39. 
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act of the understanding, which contains all its other acts, 
and which differentiates itself into a series of different 
acts only in virtue of the different modifications or 
moments of the process, whereby the manifold which is 
before the mind is brought undeV the unity of thought.” 
This act he found to be the act of judging. But in the 
analysis of judgment, which was thus determined to be 
the essential activity of the understanding, he had before 
him for his guidance tffe work which was already done 
by the Logicians, a work “ perhaps not wdthout defects, 
but sufficiently accurate to enable him, on the basis of it, 
to set forth a complete table of the pure functions of the 
understanding.” These functions, how-ever, as treated by 
formal Logic, were without any determination in relation 
to objects, and he, therefore, proceeded # to refer the 
functions for judgment *to objects in general, or rather 
to the conditions under which judgments are determined 
as olfjectively valid ” ; and this supplied him with the 
required catalogue of the conceptions of the mind, a cata- 
logue of wffiich “ he tould be certain that it contained all 
the elements of our knowledge of things which are derived 
from the pure understanding, no more and no less.” The 
result of this method of discovery of the categories was 
to determine for him at the same time their true meaning 
and validity ; for it showed that “ in themselves they are 
mere logical functions involving no conception of any 
object whatsoever,” and that they get objective significance 
only through the sense-perceptions, to whigh they are 
applied and in application to w'hich they serve only to 
“ give universal validity to empirical judgments, which 
in themselves are undetermined in view' of all the functions 
for judgment.”^ Kant goes on further to* say that the 
effect of this systematic process was, in the first place, 
“ to furnish a systematic method, on which every object 
of pure reason could be treated ; ” and, in the second 
place, to separate from the categories two other classes of 
conceptions,” which were apt to be confounded with them, 
viz., the “ reflective conceptions,” and, Avhat is more 

^This, of course, refers to the distinction made in the Prolegomena between 
judgments of perception and judgments of experience, — a distinction which will 
be criticised in the sequel. 
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important, the Ideas of reason, for which a quite different 
source has to be sought. 

Derivaiionof appcars, then, that the inquiries out of which the 

such a list from 1 • p 1 . 

the logical Critique arose proceeded on this fashion. Ine separation 

analysis of ” ^ •ri-ip j.’ j 

Judgment. of the pure conceptions of the mind from perceptions and 
especially from the forms of perception, which was accom- 
plished in the Dissertation, led, so soon as it was seen 
that the conceptions could have c^bjective validity only as 
applied to those very perceptions from w'hich they were 
so distinguished, to an inquiry into the possibility and 
the conditions of this application. This inquiry, however, 
in Kant’s view, could be satisfactorily carried on only 
after a complete list of the pure conceptions, based upon 
the nature of the synthetic activity which they subserve, 
had been discovered. Now, that activity must be con- 
ceived as a process in which thcfhght goes beyond itself, 
beyond its own pure analytic unity, to unite with itself 
something not already combined in that unity. In other 
words, it is a process of judgment, in which different data 
of sens? are brought together unde^ one conception and 
so united with the consciousness of self. And in the last 
resort the understanding itself must provide the concep- 
tions by which it gives unity to such differences. Hence, 
if there are pure a priori conceptions which the mind 
derives frofn itself and by the aid of which it unites 
empirical elements with each other and with itself, they 
must be involved in, and constitutive of, the activity of 
judging. Tjiey can, in short, only be different “ moments ” 
or aspects which become distinguishable in the unity of 
the understanding when we consider it in this its essendal 
and characteristic activity. But judgment had been 
thoroughly examined by the Logicians, who had dealt 
with it as a purely formal process of analysing ideas, 
and in this view of it had shown it to have certain aspects, 
summed up under the heads of quantity, quality; relation, 
and modality, with their subordinate species. This result, 
then, Kant took for granted, and with some slight modi- 
fications he treated it as supplying a complete table of 
logical functions. The list of logical functions again, 
when judgment was regarded not as a merely formal 
process of analysing ideas but as a process of determining 
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objects, translated itself into a list of categories or con- 
ceptions of objects in general, which was just the list of 
pure conceptions Kant required. He could, therefore, 
now proceed with his great task, the task of proving that 
we have a right to apply these general conceptions to 
the objects of sense; or, to speak more accurately, to 
the appearances of sense, which, as thus subsumed 
under the categories, ^re determined as the objects of 
experience. 

2. There are some very important results which may 
be drawn from this account of the process whereby Kant 
arrived at his list of categories; but before attempting 
to state them, it seems desirable to look at the other aspect 
of the transition from the Dissertation to the Critique to 
which reference has been made. In the Dissertation, the 
pure conceptions are regarded as w’ays in which God pre- 
determines all the finite and contingent substances with 
a view to their combination into one world, all parts of 
which are in mutuo commcrcio : while in the Critique, 
they are regarded as categories by which the conscious 
self combines the data of sense in relation to itself into 
one experience. In the Dissertation, the objective con- 
nexion of substances as acting and reacting on each other 
in one world is supposed to translate itself, — by reason 
of the forms of sense through which the world is given 
to us in experience, — into the subjective appearance of 
their existence as in space and time; and thus the unity 
of all things in their dependence on God, appears to us 
as their existence in one space (Oninipraesentia Phaeno- 
mmon) : and the reciprocal determination of their con- 
tingent existence through such dependence, as their 
existence in one time \Aeternitas Phaenomendn). Finally, 
if we ask for a ground for this belief in the coincidence 
or parallelism of our subjective representation of the world 
as one wot-ld in space and time, with the objective reality, 
Kant’s answer is that we must fall back on the idea that 
we, like all other finite substances, are dependent on one 
absolute substance, whose unity makes the world one, or 
maintains all finite •substances in such relations, that they 
can influence each othdr : and that, therefore, our percep- 
tion of them which is dependent on such external influence, 
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presupposes and conforms to our conception of them which 
is not so dependent. 

Kant’s speculations is, as he indicates in 
ofknowiedgc. writing to Lambert, imperfectly developed in the Disserta- 
tion; but it supplies the link which is needful to enable 
us to connect his earlier and later speculations, and 
indirectly to connect the earlier dogmatic philosophies of 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Wolff with the Criticism which 
Kant substituted for it. As Kant at a later date said, the 
essential change from dogmatism to criticism was like the 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican system. 
Just as Copernicus taught Astronomy to refer many of 
the apparent movements of the heavens to the real move- 
ment of the earth on which the spectator is placed, so 
criticism taught philosophy to regard the objective world 
.‘rom the point of view of our connexion with it, and to 
attribute the general characteristics of that world, as it 
exists for consciousness, to the essential nature of our 
consciousness itself. From this point of view the question 
how air objects are combined into tl*e unity of one world, 
turns into the question how that world comes to be such 
a unity for me. Now, while the former question might 
be answered by a reference to the unity of God, on whom 
all finite existences alike depend, and who therefore con- 
ditions their reciprocal influence; the latter was left, 
according to the principles of dogmatic philosophv, to be 
answered by the theories of a pre-established harmony, 
uT of a fontinuous supernatural interference. Kant, 
however, who had already explained the coincidence of 
things, as w'e perceive them, with the a priori determina- 
tions of space and time, by showing that time and space 
are the formS under which alone we dan perceive, was soon 
forced to find the explanation also of the connexion of 
things as we think them under the pure principles of the 
understanding, in a subjective necessity of the Understand- 
ing itself. Whenever this idea had been suggested, it 
became clear that the unity of the world, as determined 
•by Its dependence on one absolute principle, will not of 
itself explain the unity of our knowledge of it. On the 
other hand, the unity of our intelligence with itself will 
explain the necessary unity and Interconnexion In Its parts 
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of any world that exists for our intelligence. In other 
words, if we take for granted the fact of knowledge and 
the existence of a world which is an object of knowledge, 
we see that that world cannot but conform to the conditions 
under which alone it can become known : in other words, 
nothing can be determined by the intelligence as an object 
that does not conform to conditions under which alone 
it can become such an object. Hence we do not need to 
say that the object in itself is in pre-established harmony 
with the mind, or the mind with the object in itself, — 
an assertion which contradicts itself by breaking through 
the very limits of knowledge which it at the .same time 
sets up, — but we can say that the known objects as such, 
must conform to the conditions of knowledge, and that 
the knowable object, as such, must be in pre-e.stablished 
harmony, if w'e like so to'express it, with these conditions. 

When we have got so far, it begins to be clear that 
for the unity which was before found in God, as an 
objective principle, we must substitute the unity of the 
self. If the world is one world for us, it is not*bec,ause 
it is one independently of the action of our intelligence 
and solely in virtue of the unity of its divine cau.se; but 
because it cannot exist for us or be known by us, except 
so far as it is brought in relation to one self. ^ Formerly, 
Kant had said that the finite substances are in mutuo 
commercio and constitute one world, because, and only 
because, they are all equally dependent on the one absolute 
substance. Now he must say that they are* necessarily 
represented as acting and reacting on each other and so 
constituting one world, only because they are all objects 
of one conscious self, and must therefore conform to the 
conditions of the unity of self-consciousness. There is 
here a complete shifting of the centre to which all is 
referred, but in other respects all that was previously said 
of being has now to be said of knowing. Hence all the 
pure conceptions, and especially the conceptions of sub- 
stance, causality, and reciprocity, — ^by which in the Disser- 
tation the world was determined as a whole of parts 
essentially interrelated which in all its changes maintains 
its identity and its unity, — cease to be regarded as repre- 
senting objective relations of things in themselves and 
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are taken as relations of phenomena or things as existing 
for us. Instead of being treated as principles of relation 
by which objects are united into one real world in 
dependence on one absolute Being, they are now repre- 
sented as necessary relations by which all objects must 
be determined, if they are to be united as a known world 
in one consciousness, i.e., in the consciousness of one self. 
The dogmatic presuppositions of the unity of the world 
and of the interconnexion of its parts thus become 
vitalised, the former being identified with the unity of 
intelligence and the latter with the special functions of 
thought in which that unity expresses itself. Thus the 
world of things in themselves outside of consciousness is 
abandoned as the unknown and the unknowable : and the 
whole interest of knowledge is concentrated on the process 
within consciousness, by which'the data presented to the 
mind in sense are combined and determined as the elements 
of one experience. The pure intelligence by its a priori 
conceptions is still conceived as giving objective deter- 
minatibn to the data of sense, which are regarded as in 
themselves merely subjective states bound together, at 
best only in a subjective unity of apprehension. But this 
contrast of subjective and objective has changed its 
meaning;^ for it now means that it is only as the self 
brings the data of its perception under the forms of its 
conception, that it can have consciousness of an objective 
world as such, or can determine its subjective perceptions 
as perceptions of a world of objects. 

"’ost important for the understanding of the 
Critique that we should keep in mind this Copernican 
change of the centre from which the intelligible world is 
regarded, and in relation to which its varying aspects 
are explained. But in order that we may do justice to 
previous philosophies, it is also important that we should 
understand at once the value and the limit of the alteration 
which it involves. Previous philosophy had taken its 
stand on the Absolute. It had assumed that we are able 
.to place ourselves at the objective centre from which all 
things are seen as they are, in the relations which they 
feally hold to each other. Thus Spinoza had maintained 
that science, the .<cientia intuitiva which alone deserves 
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the name of knowledge, necessarily requires us to staft 
with that idea on which all others depend and to deduce 
all other ideas from it ; and in his Ethics he had attempted 
to realise this conception by placing the definition of God 
at the beginning of his treatise, and making it the basis 
of everything else. But he had not sufficiently explained 
how the consciousness of man, which according to him 
is a mdde of one of the attributes, should be able to reach 
this beginning, i.e,, to rise to the apprehension, not only 
of the attribute of which it is a mode, but even of the 
substance, which is beyond the special determinations of 
the attributes and which embraces them all. And though 
Leibniz had made this less unintelligible by treating the 
individual as a microcosm, or by bestowing on the self- 
conscious monad the exceptional gift of a consciousness 
of God and of general truth, (thus in spite of his own 
principles putting a qualitative difference between the 
self-ccffiscious monad and the other monads,) he had by 
such expedients rather indicated than solved the difficulty. 

The idea of a “ pre-established harmony ” shows ihat its 
author was conscious that the division between knowing 
and being was still for him an absolute division, even 
at the very moment when he was claiming the right to 
overpass it. For if the self-conscious being had been 
conceived by him as able to rise to the unity of ‘being and 
knowing in God, he would no longer have needed to bring 
in the thought of a harmony to bridge over the division. 

Kant, therefore, seemed to be saying no more than was 
strictly justifiable, when he condemned all these theories 
as involving the introduction of a Deus ex machina, and 
maintained that, besides involving the fallacy of reasoning 
in a circle, such ways of explaining the origin of know'- 
ledge, “ stimulate and encourage all the whims of pious 
fancy and all the dreams of baseless speculation.” 

At the same time, while we recognise all this, and 

, , in the dogihatic 

while we admit that such theories are inconsistent with ''>«»'• 
themselves in taking their stand at a universal point of 
view, which yet their account of man’s intelligence does 
not justify, we mu§t remember that no criticism of our 
knowledge is possible which does not involve that in some 
way we can reach beyond the defect which we criticise. 
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If we recognise the relativity of knowledge, it must be 
in reference to some standard which is not itself regarded 
as relative; if we say that we know only phenomena, it 
must be in reference to some consciousness of a noumenon 
which we still possess. • The assumption, if we can call 
it an assumption, that w'e in some sense know what reality 
is, is implied even in the extremest assertion of the limits 
of knowledge. The consciousness that at some' point 
thinking and being meet together and coalesce in one, 
is necessarily involved even in the most dualistic view of 
their relations. We must take our stand on something 
beyond the limit to discover that there is a limit. In this 
sense, then, the theories which Kant was criticising contain 
a principle, which cannot be regarded as merely dogmatic 
except from the point of view' of absolute scepticism. For 
it is impossible that the individual should be confined to 
the mere phenomena of his own consciousness, and that 
at the same time he should be able to recognise that he 
is so confined. Such a recognition involves already that 
there is,for him some point of view beyond the limit which 
he asserts. The error of those theories, against which 
Kant had a right to protest, was not that they took their 
stand at a point of view which is beyond the opposition 
of subjective and objective, or that they started from the 
idea of G»d, but rather that they took the idea of God 
as purely objective and distinct from the consciousness of 
self; or, in other words, that they failed to recognise 
that in self-consciousness there is contained not merely 
the consciousness of the subject as opposed to the object, 
but also the consciousness of a unity which, while it 
involves that opposition, at the same time transcends* it. 
In other w-ords, they did not recognise that in the con- 
sciousness of self is involved also the consciousness of the 
universal unity or centre which all knowledge implies 
and that in this sense, the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of God are essentially bound up with each 
other. While, therefore, we are prepared to admit that 
they were in error, in so far as they did not see that all 
objects are phenomenal, i.e., that they are not things in 
themselves independent of consciousness, we are not ore- 
pared to recognise that the ultimate reality consists in 
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such things : for this would imply that the absolute realKy 
is that which has no relation to consciousness. Nor are 
we prepared to admit that it is a defect of our knowledge, 
that we cannot apprehend such things. On the contrary, 
it is in the apprehension of this •relation of things to the 
self that we gain the power at once of criticising our 
knowledge, in so far as it abstracts from this relation or 
leaves' it out of account; for in detecting the error of this 
omission we at the same time reach a consciousness of 
the reality, in opposition to which the former object of our 
knowledge can be determined as phenomenal. 

Now, the key to many difficulties of Kant’s philosophy K...madmiisina 
is found, when we ask how far he did, and how far he unify 

' \ ^ and being. 

did not, recognise this. I have already indicated in jDan 
what the answer must be. Kant does see that there is a 
point of view beyond the> opposition of thought and being, 
a point at which they fall together; and he sees also that 
it is 4)ecause we are able to take our stand at this point 
of view that we are able to criticise our knowledge. 
Furthermore, he holds that this point of view is^j’evealed 
to us in or through the pure consciousness of that self 
to which all phenomenal objects as such are referred, but 
to which they are at the same time opposed. For, with 
this consciousness of self, there comes necessarily the idea 
of an intuitive understanding, which is not thus opposed 
to its object, but creates as it apprehends, and apprehends 
as it creates it. As, however, this idea is reached (or 
seems to Kant to be reached) by negation and abstraction, 

— ^by an abstraction from conception in its distinction from 
perception, as well as from perception in its distinction 
from conception, — it shrinks, whenever Kant turns his 
attention to it, into .a bare identity, of which he can say 
that we " have no conception whatsoever,” though we 
have “ a consciousness ” of it, and though this conscious- 
ness, through the moral law, is ultimately determined to 
be a consciousness of the absolute reality. How far this 
view is tenable will be considered hereafter ; what we have 
here to observe is that while, as was indicated in the first 
chapter of this Introduction, the opposition of critical to 
dogmatic philosophy .depends necessarily on the regress 
which the former makes upon the presuppositions of the 
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latter; yet this regress must find a point at which it stops, 
and from which, as an ultimate point beyond the opposi- 
tion of being and knowledge, of noumena and phenomena, 
it is able to discover the errors of the ordinary dualism. 
It follows, therefore, that while Kant’s immediate task is 
to criticise previous philosophies for confusing thought 
with reality, yet indirectly and in the end he has also to 
criticise them for not discovering the true point in which 
these opposites are united. Unfortunately this point is 
for him neither an object of conception nor of perception, 
though it is presupposed in both, and though he assumes 
that we can so far bring it into consciousness as to take 
our stand on it for the criticism of both. 

We are now prepared to take up our deferred examina- 
tion of the method which Kant used in discovering the 
list of pure conceptions. Kant ^extracted these concep- 
tions, as he tells us, from the idea of the judgment, as 
that was analysed by the Logicians. In order, however, 
to understand this statement we must have before us two 
points. ,In the first place, we must* be aware of Kant’s 
confidence in formal Logic, which he had received as a 
tradition of the schools, and supposed to have come to 
him unaltered from Aristotle. And, in the second place, 
we must keep in view the fact that in selecting the analysis 
of judgment as his starting point, Kant did not forget 
that judgment is only one of the operations w'hich that 
Logic analyses, and that it always considers judgment 
in its relation to conception on the one side, and to 
syllogism on the other. In other w'ords, he recognised 
that Logic is a system, and that, if one of its doctrines 
be used as a principle of discovery, this carries with it 
a similar use pf all the others. 

As to the first of these points, we do not need to look 
far in the Critique, to come upon the evidences of Kant’s 
absolute trust in formal Logic, as a sufficient analysis of 
the process of thought, when that process is treated in 
itself without reference to its objects. “Logic,” he tells 
us in the preface to the second edition, “ already in the 
earliest times had got into the secure path of science. 
This may be seen from the fact tljat since Aristotle, it 
has never needed to retrace a single step, except perhaps 
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in getting rid of a few unnecessary subtilties, or in mOre 
distinctly defining its subject matter, — improvements 
which have rather to do with the appropriateness of the 
form in which the science is taught than with its scientific 
certitude. It is, moreover, noticeable that it has as little 
been able to take a single step forward, and seems to all 
appearance to have been once for all completed and 
exhausted. Some moderns, indeed, have sought to 
enlarge it by introducing chapters from Psychology, 
about the nature of the various faculties exercised in know- 
ledge; or from Metaphysic, about the origin of knowledge 
and the differences of the certitude of our knowledge of 
different objects ; or from Anthropology, about the causes 
and cures of prejudice, etc. But in making such additions 
to it, they have only shown their ignorance of the peculiar 
character of the science.* It is not an extension, it is only 
a distortion, of the sciences when we let them pass their 
limits and run into each other; and the limits of Logic 
are very easily determined. It is the science which com- 
pletely exhibits and ‘Strictly demonstrates the formal rules 
of all thinking (whether it be a priori or empirical, what- 
ever be its origin or object, and w-hatever accidental or 
natural hindrances it may meet with in our mental 
constitution).” 

Having this opinion of format Logic, as a science com- judgment and 

, ? r 1 • • ® , • . . , Syllogisraaia 

plete and perfectly secure in its results, a science wdiich clue LO the 
has stood the proof of two thousand years without change, thnldSTr^po;- 
Kant can use it as an absolutely certain guide in founding**'^'''' 
his new Logic, which is to consider not merely the rules 
for thinking, but the rules for the knowing of objects, so 
far as that is possible a priori. Now thought, as dealt 
with by formal Logic, starts with the presupposition of 
a certain given content or idea, which it analyses in judg- 
ment into a subject and predicate, and which in syllogism 
it re-analyses till it finds the ultimate condition of the 
judgment, i.e., of the assertion which attributes that 
predicate to that subject. This play of pure thought in 
itself, or rather (since analytic thought always supposes 
something to analyse) this play which it carries on without 
reference to the particular character of the matter in hand, 
is to be explained as the mere assertion by the conscious 
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subject of its identity with itself in apprehending such 
matter. It is the endless ‘ I am I’ of self-consciousness, 
which it repeats in relation to every content brought within 
its scope. As the mind is in identity with itself, so every 
content it receives into its consciousness must be, in like 
manner, fixed in its self-identity. In judgment, indeed, 
a division arises between subject and predicate, but this 
division is stated only to be denied; and if it has not 
disappeared with this denial, syllogism by a further 
analysis discovers a middle term by which the difference 
may finally be brought back to identity. 

Now, in all this analytic process thought deals with a 
matter which it has already appropriated, and in dealing 
with which it never needs to go beyond itself. It is a 
purely subjective process that has no reference to any 
object or to any thing but ideas which, as ideas, are 
already combined with the ‘ I think.’ But how is any 
matter appropriated by our thought at first? The*pure 
unity of the self produces nothing. Its work is only to 
distinguish elements which it again ‘reduces to identity, 
just as in the ‘ I am I ’ of self-consciousness it divides 
(he subjective and the objective self only to identify them 
again. What, however, we have to explain in the new 
Logic is the mode in which, for the first time, a matter 
which does not already belong to the self is brought into 
relation to it; or, what is the same thing from the opposite 
side, the mode in which the pure self goes beyond itself 
to apprehenc^ that which is not itself. And the only way 
in which we can do so, is by supposing that, in relation 
to a given manifold of perception, the pure unity expands 
into a principle of connexion between the elements of this 
manifold. It .thus, as it were, supplies from itself the 
predicate for a subject given in perception, and performs 
an act of judgment in attaching that predicate to it. But 
this act of judgment is synthetic, not analytic : the intelli- 
gence does not get the predicate by analysis from the 
matter presented to it, but itself evolves it out of its own 
unity. On this view, therefore, we might say, that the 
intelligence determines the data of sen§e as its object by 
making itself their predicate. 

In this way we car see how it is that Kant looks to the 
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act of judgment, when he is seeking for the pure a priori 
conceptions. These conceptions spring out of the under- 
standing in the activity of judgment, whereby it applies 
itself to the matter of perception, or, in other words, 
whereby it turns the matter of “perception into objects of 
knowledge to itself. Resting in itself thought is a pure 
identity, but in experience it becomes a principle of 
synthesis in reference to a given manifold which it 
appropriates. Its identity is differentiated in reference to 
a ‘ manifold ’ which it thus determines as its object; and, 
on the other hand, the manifold is integrated in reference 
to the self of whose consciousness or experience it becomes 
a part. And the different “ moments ” or modifications, 
which this differentiation of thought presents, are to be 
discovered by considering the different aspects of the 
formal judgment, i.c., ‘the different aspects in which the 
unity of the mind shows itself in dealing with a content 
that'has already been brought into unity with it. If we 
watch what the mind does with a content which it has 
already appropriated, we shall be guided safeiy to the 
discovery of that which it does in appropriating a new 
content. Thus it is that Kant justifies his procedure in 
taking the logical analysis of the formal judgment as- a 
guiding thread ” to the discovery of the pure conceptions 
of the understanding, — a procedure the resiflts of which 
we shall consider in detail in a subsequent chapter. 

But judgment is “ made adequate ” in syllogism ; i.e., 
the identity of subject and predicate expressed in a j^dg- 
ment is reduced to its simplest form by bringing to light 
§ middle term which is the principle of unity between the 
extremes. And this higher “ function of unity ” must also 
reappear in the case when the unity has to ’be established, 
not between the mind and itself, as already having a 
special content, but between the mind and the new data 
which are presented to it through sense. Hence the 
intelligence cannot be satisfied with the act of judgment 
in which these data are determined as objects in relation 
to it, but requires that this act of determination itself 
should find a mediation. It is obvious, however, that the 
middle term which is here required cannot be found in 
pure thought or in the data of sense, but only in something 
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thaf contains both, i.e., in a prior act of determination of 
an object by a conception; and this again points back 
to a prior act and so on ad infinitum,^ What the mind 
is seeking, namely, a middle term between itself or its 
own conceptive activity afid the data of sense, can never 
be found; for, however far we go back, we find still the 
same dualism. The movement of mind expressed in 
syllogism can never be completed, because its completion 
would involve a unity of perception and conception which 
had no middle term; i.e., an “ intellectual intuition.” 
Such an intuition, therefore, is suggested by reason as 
an unattainable ideal, although it can never be either con- 
ceived or perceived. And if there are different forms of 
syllogism, it is to be supposed that this ideal will present 
itself in different forms corresponding thereto. 
irsyn'thiSr'^ development of the.se Ideas must be reserved 

ilTofthe"' enough has been said to show how 

logical system of judgment and syllogism, which Kant 
takes for his guide, may expand into a system of categories 
and a system of ideas, corresponding* respectively to the 
acts of judging and reasoning in which the mind expresses 
its unity, when that unity is taken as a principle not of 
analysis but of synthesis. The point, however, to which 
I wish here to call attention is that Kant in all *his develop- 
ment of his fhought remains faithful to the primitive idea 
expressed in the Dissertation. For there, as we saw, the 
double imperfection, on the one hand, of a perception 
which is givgn to the mind and which, therefore, is not 
one with the conception produced by the mind,— -a per- 


'As .showing that the above is a correct analysis of Kant’s way of thinking, 
note what is said (A. 76; B. 101) of the apodictical judgment as contrasted 
with the assertonal and problematical judgments. ‘»The apodictical judgment 
involves that the assertorial is detemdned by the laws of the understanding. 
It theiefore makes an assertion a jiriort and expresses logical necessity. Now 
as a thing asserted is only gradually incorporated with the understanding, so 
that we begin by making a problematical judgment regarding it. then accept 
It asscrtorially as true, and finally declare it to be inseparably bound up with 
the understanding, t.e., as necessary and apodictically certain, we may regard 

thought. In this passage we have very clearly expressed that idea of a 
synthesis w,iA the understanding, which is the modal Lpect of judgment and 
which contrasts with the other aspects of it as synthesis> the understanding. 
These aspects, nowever, are essentially complementary of each other. ^ 
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ception which is not conception, — and on the other hdnd, 
of a conception which is only a general form under which 
the objects may be brought, but which does not par- 
ticularise itself or determine itself as an individual object, 
— a conception which is not ’perception, — suggested to 
Kant the idea of a unity in which the dualism is removed. 
But this unity which is neither perception nor conception, 
or which is both at once, could not, for that reason, be 
either conceived or perceived. Kant, therefore, though 
he speaks of it as a consciousness which is one with the 
absolute reality, is at the same time obliged to deny that 
we can ever imagine whal it is. The method of abstrac- 
tion by which he reaches it forces him to treat it as a 
movement of thought, in which, nevertheless, thought 
never reaches beyond itself : a process of self-determination 
in which it is forever fonfined to itself. But this is just 
the analytic process of thought with which formal Logic 
deafs. Hence we arrive at the conclusion that the ideal 
of truth or knowledge, which is expressed one way as 
the intuitive understanding, is in another way“the idea' 
of a purely analytic thought which never moves out of 
its identity with itself. It is, therefore, only a natural 
development of the thought of the Dissertation, when 
formal Logic, in its highest expression in the syllogism, 
is supposed to give rise to an ideal of kno\f’ledge which 
is incapable of being realised, because it represents only 
the pure identity of thought with itself, irrespective of 
any matter. , 

This, however, only brings into more decisive promi- 
nence the great difficulty involved in Kant’s supposition 
that the ultimate principle, on which we must take our 
stand to criticise knowledge, is reached 'by abstraction 
from both the elements involved in knowledge. If it be 
so reached, the ideal act of knowing will have to be con- 
ceived as a movement by pure identity, a purely analytic 
movement, in which all differences of subject and predicate 
are eliminated; i.e,, it will have to be conceived as the 
formal Logicians conceived the process of thought. The 
question, howevor, will immediately recur, whether this 
supposed analytic movement be not simply one aspect 
of the process of thought, a process wffiich always involves 


Source of the 
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difference as well as identity; and whether, therefore, it 
be not a fundamental error to admit that formal Logic 
exhibits any process of thought which could go on by 
itself. For, if this be so, then it will become manifest 
that the criticism, which *Kant seems to base on the idea 
of an abstract identity, from which the difference of 
thought and perception is excluded, is really based on 
the idea of a unity in which that difference is reduced to 
a relative one. On this view, the pure analytic or formal 
Logic will disappear; and the synthetic Logic of experi- 
ence and science will have to be contrasted, not with it, 
but with a synthesis of a more perfect kind, in which the 
perception is not merely subsumed under the conception, 
but in which both are seen to be essential counterparts of 
each other. The intuitive or perceptive understanding 
will thus present itself as an ideal *of thought reached, not 
by abstraction but rather by the opposite process, viz., 
by bringing before consciousness the unity which underlies 
the difference of conception and perception, and which 
manifest# itself both in producing th*at difference and in 
overcoming it. In such a view of the process of thought, 
the syllogism will have a meaning, which it has not either 
in. formal Logic or in the synthetic Logic of experience. 
For, in the former, there is no explanation why the identity 
should ever have been left behind, and, therefore, no need 
to return to it ; and in the latter, the difference introduced 
remains permanent and insoluble, and there is no explana- 
tion of the fact that we ever desire to solve it. According 
to the view now suggested, however, we can find a real 
meaning for syllogism, as the process through which the 
necessary differentiation of knowledge is brought back to 
the unity of thought. These, however, are points which 
we cannot yet fully discuss. For the present, let us sum 
up the results arrived at in this chapter in relation to the 
development of Kant’s view of criticism, 
of the develop- _ Criticism neccssarily involves a reconsideration of our 
critical ide'a. i.c., of our conccptions and perceptions of objects 

in reference to the faculty of knowledge. With Kant it 
begins in a reconsideration of the ideas ®f time and space 
as ideas presupposed in all experience. These ideas are 
determined as forms of perception, and thus an escape is 
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found from the difficulties which arise when they are con- 
ceived as objective conditions of things. Hence, in the 
Dissertation, things in themselves are regarded as defined 
by the pure conceptions only. But the pure conceptions 
are general; they are possible predicates for which a 
subject must be given; in other words, they are subjective 
forms which do not prove their own objectivity. And 
the only matter to be subsumed under these conceptions 
is the matter of sense given under the forms of space and 
time. In spite, therefore, of the opposition which has 
already been shown to exist between the pure conceptions 
and the perceptions which are given under the forms of 
time and space, it is only in the latter that the former can 
be realised, or find individual objects corresponding to 
them. Thus, in order to show that the pure conceptions 
have any objective valhe at all, it becomes necessary to 
prove that the}' have application to the form and matter 
of sense. In this proof, however, the pure conceptions 
as well as the forms of perception become limited to 
phenomena. They "become characterised as the 'forms by 
which the Ego determines the appearances of sense as 
objects for itself. Hence, it is necessary to find some 
other ground for the contrast of noumena and phenomena 
than that which was first given. This ground is found 
in the unity of pure self-consciousness, which, though 
presupposed in the a priori conceptions of the understand- 
ing, is already in those conceptions differentiated in 
relation to the manifold of sense. The pure analytic unity, 
on which Kant makes his ultimate regress, thus yields 
im a point of view from which he can criticise that 
consciousness of objects which constitutes our experience, 
and oppose to it the idea of a higher knowledge and a 
higher reality. .And this at the same time explains how 
the empirical consciousness itself is directed and stimulated 
by an ideal which yet it can never realise, an ideal 
suggested by the formal unity of thought in its contrast 
with the synthetic unity of experience. We have, how- 
ever, only the idea of such knowledge and such reality — 
as Kant, conscious of the defect of the logic of analysis, 
himself suggests ; and this result shows that his criticism 
rests, not on the basis on which he himself places it, but 
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on* the conception of an intuitive understanding, which 
shall solve the antagonism that he declares to be insoluble. 
The fuller exposition of these ideas must be deferred to 
the sequel : enough has been said to suggest such a view 
of the Critique of Pure Reason as the author might have 
had in his mind, before he set about the final work of 
elaborating its different parts. 



BOOK I. 

THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 
CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM OF TIIe CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 

T he subject of this chapter has been partly anticipated, 
but there are some aspects of the problem of 
Criticism which ma3f be elucidated by a re-statesnent of 
it from a somewhat different point of view. Moreover, 
it is necessary to bring what has been said into closer 
relation with the language of the Critique itself. 

The object which Kant had in view in the Critical 
Philosophy in general, and especially in the •Critique of 
Pure Reason, has been very variously stated by different 
commentators, according as they have attached more or 
less importance to particular aspects of it. , 

To adduce only the most prominent of these differences : 

‘ ■^has been maintained that Kant’s main object was to 
prove against Hume that there is an a priori knowledge 
of objects; and it has been maintained that it was to 
prove against Wolff and Leibniz that knowledge is limited 
to phenomena. Again, it has been maintained that he 
was aiming at, and had nearly reached, an Idealism, which 
involves the negation of all “things in themselves,” or 
the assertion that the self is the only ‘ thing in itself ’ ; 
and it has been maintained that all he sought was to fix 
once for all the opposition between knowledge and reality, 
to confine sense to an empirical determination of pheno- 
mena, and to relegate all noumenal reality to the region 
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of the unknowt and the unknowable. And there can be 
no doubt that passages may be easily quoted in support 
of each of these views, seeing that the task of Kant is a 
very complex one, and what appears as an end from one 
point of view, or in relation to one part of his philosophy 
taken by itself, becomes in turn a means when we contem- 
plate that part in its relations to other parts. The different 
sections of the Critique have thus a proximate purpose, 
different from that which is the aim of the whole treatise; 
and that treatise gets a different meaning according as 
we contemplate it as a whole in itself, or as a part of a 
wider plan which from the first w'as present to Kant’s 
mind, at least in its main outlines, though for convenience 
he executed it in a series of successive treatises. 

The evidences of this last statement are easy to discover. 
From the Critique itself we learh that in writing it, he 
was contemplating and preparing the w'ay for his other, 
and especially his ethical, works; and a letter to*Herz 
dated 7th June, 1771, shows that in his original plan all 
the investigations which w-ere afterwards spread over the 
three Critiques, were intended to be gathered in one work, 
under the title of “ The Limits of Sense and Reason." 
That work he proposed to divide into “ two parts, one 
theoretical, and the other practical.” The first part was 
to contain fV'o sections, one corresponding to the Critique 
of Pure Reason and treating of Phenomenology in 
general; the other treating of Metaphysic, though only 
as regards its nature and method. The second part w'as 
also to contain two sections, one treating of the principles 
of feeling, of taste and sensuous desire, and the other 
the primary rational basis of morality. Now the inde- 
pendent treatment of the different parts of this general 
plan which Kant subsequently adopted, had the effect of 
giving an appearance of finality to the results which were 
arrived at in each of them, though they were really parts 
of one whole, and were originally conceived as such. This 
fact, we may notice in passing, has a very important 
bearing on the controversy as to the agreement or differ- 
ence of the first and second editions of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. For, as will be shown more fully in the 
sequel, the alteration of Kant’s views which is supposed 
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to be found in the second edition, is, partly at least, the 
result of an effort on his part to remove the misconceptions 
of certain of his readers who had regarded his arguments 
with reference to their immediate results, and without 
reference to the further results which he sought to reach 
through them. These misconceptions Kant sought to 
meet by bringing in anticipative statements of his ultimate 
purpose, — statements which sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, have the effect of introducing a new source of 
confusion into the immediate argument. 

I may best indicate the view taken in this commentary The results of the 

ditterent parts of 

by reference to the two poles of philosophy between which thecr*v»e. 
Kant tries to make his way; viz.. Dogmatism, of which 
the main representative is Wolff, and Scepticism, of which 
the main representative is Hume. If we take the Aesthetic ntAatieHc 
by itself, we may view *it as directed against Scepticism, 
in so far as it shows that the determinations of space and 
time are not discovered by analysis but developed by 
synthesis, and that they are not pure “ relations of ideas " 
but have objective re*ality. At the same time, as It proves 
that this a priori synthesis has reference to the forms of 
sense, it shows that the objective reality in question can 
be regarded only as phenomenal, and that, therefore, no 
inference can be drawn from the objective value of mathe- 
matical science to support the idea of the p6ssibility of 
knowing things in themselves. The ultimate result of the 
Aesthetic, therefore, seems to fall on the side of Scepti- 
cism, in so far as it confines knowledge to* phenomena, 
or at least gives no encouragement to the idea of its 
Mctension beyond phenomena; and on the side of Dog- 
matism, in so far as it proves that mathematical truth is 
due to a priori synthesis, and yet objective. When we 
go on to the Analytic, we find that another step is made The 
towards the exclusion of any knowledge of things in 
themselves and the confirmation of the reality of our a 
priori knowledge of phenomena. For it is there shown 
that the a priori forms of conception cannot, any more 
than the a priori forms of perception, supply an instrument 
by which we may reach any knowledge of reality not given 
in sense ; while they do supply, and are needed to supply, 
principles for empirical knowledge, i.e., for. knowledge 
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of* phenomenal reality. The result, therefore, is to fortify 
still further the objective validity of a priori principles, 
and to show indeed that without them no empirical know- 
ledge is possible : but at the same time, it is to strengthen 
the position of Scepticism in relation to things in them- 
selves, by showing that such principles are objectively 
valid only as principles for the determination of pheno- 
The/)«te*f. mena. The Dialectic, finally, falling back on that pure 
unity of thought in itself, which is presupposed in all 
conceptual synthesis, shows that, while that unity suggests 
ideas of noumena or things in themselves, which are not, 
as such, objects of experience, and so gives rise to certain 
problems which experience cannot solve, it cannot enable 
us to make mere ideas a basis of knowledge, but only to 
use them as an ideal, by which experience may be stimu- 
lated and directed, without the fiope of ever reaching or 
verifying it. The conclusion, therefore, to whicji the 
Critique as a whole brings us is one which coincides, 
in the main, with the results of Scepticism. For while 
all the a priori possessions claimed for the mind are, in 
a sense, vindicated; while the a priori forms of perception 
and the a priori conceptions of the understanding are both 
proved to have objective validity; and even the ideas of 
reason are shown to have a necessary function in relation 
to the knowledge of objects : yet they are all conceived 
to expend their usefulness on experience, i.e., on the 
knowledge of objects which are merely phenomenal : so 
that nothing seems to be left to bring us into any relation 
to things in themselves. 

Relation of the Wc must, howevcr, remember that in relation lo 

noumena the verdict reached by the Critique in the last 

Practical stagc is roalR an open one; for, while it shows that the 

Rcawn: -if i 

ideas of reason have a use in relation to experience, it 
shows also that they stand in an asymptotic relation to 
it, as giving rise to an ideal of knowledge which cannot 
be realised in experience. The Critique thus leaves room 
for the possibility that the ideas of reason may refer to 
.realities which, because of the nature of our perceptions, 
as well as of our a priori conceptions (\^hich have essential 
relation to these perceptions), canhot be determined as 
objects of knowledge. And it is into this room that. 
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according to the Critique of Practical Reason, the moVal 
consciousness introduces itself — giving assertorial value to 
the ideas which the Critique of Pure Reason left proble- 
matical, and changing the possibility of things in 
themselves, which correspond to* the ideas of reason, into 
a certainty, though a certainty of faith and not of 
knowledge. The Critique of Practical Reason thus, so 
to speak, puts in the keystone which was wanting to the 
completeness of the Critique of Pure Reason, and gives 
the final sanction to that dualism of phenomena and 
noumena which was throughout presupposed. For, 
though in the Aesthetic and Analytic, the phenomenal 
character of the objects of knowledge is proved, in one 
sense of the term phenomenal, i.e., in the sense that they 
are essentially objects of our consciousness, still the 
ultimate reason for separating noumena or things in them- 
selves from these objects is given only in the Dialectic, 
where? it is shown that there are ideas, which arise in 
connexion with experience, and which even in a sense are 
its presuppositions, but which yet are not realised in any 
of the objects of experience. And this distinction only 
gives rise to a doubt, or a consciousness of ignorance, 
until an independent basis is found for the assertion of 
the reality of the objects of these ideas. The Critique 
of Practical Reason thus first enables us to give the right 
interpretation to the beginning of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. The further interpretation of both in the Critique ard to the 
of Judgment, in which Kant attempts to me(jiate between Judgment. 
the theoretical and the practical consciousness, and in 
"jfhich he all but brings them together in a higher unity, — 
all but turns the realistic Dualism of the first two Critiques 
into an idealistic Monism, — I need not here -do more than 
mention.^ Enough has been said to show how easily 
Kant is misinterpreted, if we stop at any stage of his 
argument short of its- final result. Kant advances in a 
sort of alternation of movement between scepticism and 
dogmatism; but his ultimate aim and purpose is to put 
the fundamental truths of Metaphysic on an immoveable 

^This part of the system, it may be admitted, was not clearly within Kant’s 
view at the beginning, as is 'shown by the change made in the note to the 
Aesthetic (A, 21) in the second edition of the Critique (B. 35) 
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basis by removing them from all appearance of collision 
with the principles of empirical knowledge; or, looking 
at it from the opposite side, it is to show that the principles 
of empirical knowledge imply a consciousness which is 
not limited to experience, but rather itself limits experi- 
ence; and that that consciousness, while incapable of 
giving us the kind of knowledge which we have of the 
objects of experience, is yet in itself the source of a rational 
certitude, as to those things which can neither be seen 
with the eye nor heard with the ear, and which it is beyond 
the power of our imagination to picture or of our under- 
standing to determine, i.c,, to comprehend as objects of 
knowledge. 

First form of Tuming now to the special question of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, we must undoubtedly say that, taking that 

/Wf w«. 35 3 whole, and without reference to any of Kant’s 

other works, ^ it is a proof of the limitation of a priori 
knowledge to experience, based upon an examination of 
the conditions of the knowledge which is thus limited. At 
the samt time this statement is too simple, if w'e do not 
add that, in showing this limitation of knowledge, Kant 
at the same time shows the necessity of the thought of 
objects beyond experience, and leaves open the question 
as to their reality and as to the possibility of proving it. 
Still, in the main and in the first instance, we have a 
right to say that the Critique explains, by the investigation 
of the conditions of the a priori knowledge which we 
actually posgess, that such knowledge is not possible in 
regard to the objects of those inquiries, which we “ cannot 
but recognise as at once far superior in importance, apil* 
far more elevated in purpose than all that the understand- 
ing can know in the sphere of experience.” Hence in 
the Introduction to the Critique, where he formulates the 
general question, Kant does not ask how experience, or 
knowledge of phenomenal objects in general, is- possible, 
(a question which rises upon him subsequently in the 
course of thought into which he is led in answering the 
first question,) but simply how a priori knowledge of 

^Of course, the answer would be different, if we took the AtstheHc^ or the 
Analytic separately as wholes, which would be* nearly, though not quite, as 
legitimate as to take the Critique of Pure Reason itself as a whole. 
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such objects is possible. For it seemed obvious to hrtm 
that it is only by an a priori synthesis that we can go 
beyond the region of experience, and, primarily at least, 
it was with reference to this “ beyond ” that the question 
of the conditions of knowledge within experience interested 
him.i In this point of view, then, it is distinctly to be 
admitted that Kant, in the first instance, raises no question 
as to the possibility of knowledge or of a priori knowledge 
within the limits of experience. So far, his attitude of 
thought is shown clearly in the assertion that such a priori 
knowledge of empirical objects exists, and that its possi- 
bility is shown by its reality.^ Thus all that the critical 
philosopher has to do is to explain the fact of the existence 
of a priori knowledge of empirical objects, in order that 
he may by this explanation determine the possibility of 
similar knowledge of objects, which are not empirically 
given. In this point of view, Kant, while he recognises 
with "Hume, that the universality and necessity of the 
principle of causality cannot be explained by experience, 
refuses to follow him in reducing that principle to an 

^ Of the distinction between Kant’s first problem, “how a priori knowledge 
is possible” and his second problem, how “experience is possible,” more will 
}je said in the sequel. I owe much to Dr. Vaihinger’s luminous critical account 
of the different ways in which Kant stated his problem in his Cofmnentary on the 
Critique, (Cf. especially I. 189, 357, 387 seq,) I think he sometimes goes 
beyond what is conceivable in his representation of Kant’s unconsciousness of the 
change of his owm point of view, and does not attribute enough importance 
to the propaedeutic intention of Kant. We have evidence that Kant often 
deliberately began with imperfect statements which he afterw'ards modified and 
corrected. (Cf. the statement of Jachmann quoted previously, p. 64.) A direct 
reference by Kant to the imperfection of his first statement we have in the 
"Critique (§26; B. l6l): and he must have been conscious that the whole 
argument of the Aesthetic was more deeply modified by its abstraction from the 
a priori conceptions than could be gathered from what is said at the beginning 
(A. 21 ; B. 35). Again in the Prolegomena^ Kant speaks as if the question, 
whether pure mathematics were possible, was completely answered in the 
Aesthetic^ but he could scarcely be supposed to have there forgotten his own 
proof in the Critique that a priori conceptions are necessary to mathematics. 
Further evidences will appear in the sequel. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that direct statements by Kant as to his method are not often forth- 
coming. Kant seldom looks backward ; and it is, therefore, hard to discover 
how far he was aware of the extent to which his first statements needed modi- 
fication. He was certainly not aware of the full extent to which this was 
required 

”B. 2C- 
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effect of particular experiences (magnified by custom) upon 
the imagination; and he even suggests that Hume himself 
would not have adopted such a view, if he had seen what 
it involved, when universalised and applied to the 
principles of mathematics. There is a pure mathematical 
science, and there is a pure physical science, which yet 
is objectively valid : so much Kant asserts as a fact, and 
what he attempts to show is only that this fact does not 
carry with iself the inference that a priori knowledge is 
possible of any other than empirical objects. What the 
sceptical suggestion of Hume does for Kant is to make 
him realise that the fact of such knowledge is one that 
needs explanation, seeing that it is a knowledge that goes 
greatly beyond anything that could be verified by any 
number of particular experiences. The fact itself is an 
interesting problem : for it involves an anticipation of 
experience, nay even an anticipation which goes beyond, 
not only all that has been, but all that could be, gi^fen in 
experience. Thus, when we lay down the principle that 
the angles of a triangle can never be either more or less 
than two right angles, or that space has three and only 
three dimensions (while time has only one ^), we anticipate 
ao endless series of experiences, which we have not yet 
had, and which, indeed, we never can have. We, as it 
were, dispose by anticipation of all space and its contents. 
In like manner, when we say that matter is indestructible 
and that its quantity cannot be either increased or 
diminished, ^^e lay down a law which we cannot possibly 
verify, and yet which we do not hesitate to express without 
qualification. We are thus disposing by anticipation ot' 
all time and its contents. That we do this without hesi- 
tation is an undoubted fact; and it is probable that we 
should never raise a question as to our right to do it, were 
it not that the principles used in determining objects in 
time and space and used, as the history of science proves, 
with great success, seem to lead us into many difficulties 
when we apply them in relation to objects in general; and 
w'Cre it not that the ideas of time and space themselves 
give rise to similar difficulties, whenever we ask whether 
they are or are not universal conditions of objective reality. 

1 A. 30 ; B. 46. 
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Thus the very ideas and perceptions, which up to a certain 
point form the securest guides for our investigations, seem 
beyond that point to break down, and leave us face to 
face with insoluble problems. Mathematics by its a priori 
determination of space arrives At conclusions which are 
capable of innumerable applications, so long as we are 
dealing with external objects; but if we take space as a 
universal condition of all objective reality, we are led 
directly to the denial of the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances; and even in regard to the material world itself, 
we are entangled in hopeless dilemmas, as to its limited 
or unlimited extent, and the finite or infinite divisibility 
of its parts. In like manner, the principle of causality is 
a necessary guide to all our investigations in relation to 
physical objects; but if we treat it as an absolute principle, 
we are obliged to deny ‘the existence of any free or self- 
determining being and of any first or uncaused cause, — a 
conclusion which comes into conflict with the principle of 
causality itself. Such results show that we cannot treat 
even the most certain principles of science as dbsolute; 
and if they are not absolute, the question immediately 
arises, what is the ground of their validity within the 
sphere in which they are valid? For if we can discover 
that ground, we shall know also why they are invalid 
beyond the sphere of experience. * 

Hence, “ reason has this strange fate in one of the how does doubt 

^ of Lite a prion 

regions which it seeks to bring within knowledge, that 
finds itself burdened with problems, which it is unable to 
set aside, because they are presented to it for solution by 
its own very nature; but yet that it is unable to solve 
these problems, because they transcend all its powers.” 

“ Into this perplexity it falls without arty fault of its 
own. It starts with principles, the use of which in 
experience it cannot avoid, and which, indeed, experience 
abundantly justifies it in using. With these it rises 
gradually (its own nature impelling it) to ever higher, 
ever more remote, conditions. As, however, it becomes 
aware that in this way its work must ever remain incom- 
plete, because eveiy answer gives rise to a new question, 
it finds itself compelled to take refuge in certain principles 
which transcend all possible empirical application, and 
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which yei seem to be so little open to suspicion, that even 
the common intelligence readily admits them. But in so 
acting it plunges at once into darkness and contradiction ; 
and though it may indeed gather from this result that there 
is some latent error in its procedure, yet what that error 
is it is unable to discover. For the principles it has been 
using, just because they reach beyond the limits of all 
experience, can be brought to no empirical test.” ^ 
thrirte^Ld paraphrase Kant’s view of knowledge as 

follows Experience means knowledge of things given 
us in sense, and it is admitted that, prior in time to the 
impressions of sense, there is no such knowledge. But 
this is not to be taken to imply that there is nothing in 
experience which is not due to sense. By experience “ 
we mean knowledge of particular facts as connected by 
general principles. Now, the knowledge of such prin- 
ciples cannot be legitimately derived from the impressions 
of sense, which, if they give us knowledge at all,* give 
knowledge only of particulars as such. If it has any 
legitimate derivation, or, in other woftls, if it is knowledge 
at all, it must be derived directly or indirectly from the 
mind itself, or, in other words, it must be a priori or based 
on what is a priori. If, however, we take the highest 
principles of this kind which we can find, the principles 
of mathematical and physical science, and if we follow 
them out as if they were absolute principles, we find 
ourselves entangled in insoluble difficulties. Thus the 
principle of fausality carries us back from experience to 
experience, till it finally carries us beyond all possible 
experience, and forces us either to extend the succession 
of phenomenal causes ad infinitum, or to suppose the 
existence of -an uncaused cause,— a new conception, 
altogether opposed to that with which we have hitherto 
been working. Thus we are brought face to face with 
an antinomy which we cannot solve, for whichever of these 
alternatives we adopt, we come into collision with that 
demand for a cause to explain every effect, which had been 


} Preface to the first edition of the Critique, 

■ 7^“'; ^ ambigaity in Kanl’s use of the word experience which it 

IS diffiwlt to avoid m reproducing his thought. It is here usd in its highest 
sense, but it cUen means macly the particulars as given in sense. ^ 
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our unerring guide within the limits of sense-experienfce. 

Now, this means that reason is at variance with itself, if 
the principle of causality is to be taken as absolute; or, 
if not, then reason must have in itself a higher principle, 
which will at once prescribe, and limit, the application of 
this law of causality, prescribe it within, and limit it to, 
the sphere of sense-experience. And if this latter alterna- 
tive be the true one, the only question remaining will be, 
whether the limiting principle can itself be used to extend 
our knowledge into the region beyond the limit. 

Now, what has been exemplified in the case of causality, N e«y ty^of 
is to be applied universally to all the general principles, 
by the aid of which our empirical knowledge, whether principles, 
ordinary or scientific, is developed. For, as will be shown 
more fully in the sequel, all such principles, when treated 
as absolute, lead to difficulties similar to those just men- 
tioned. We have, therefore, no security for those prin- 
ciples or for anything which we know by means of them, 
unless we can see how such knowledge is possible, and at 
the same time, what'is its limit. But it is to be observed, 
that the doubt so cast on the principles of experience, as 
such, is reflected back on them from their application 
beyond experience, and that, therefore, the determinatioin 
of the question how they are valid within experience, has 
its main value in relation to the further question of our 
knowledge of that w'hich is beyond experience. W\ ask 
how a priori knowledge of objects is possible in the sphere 
of sense-experience, (or in the sphere of ^physical and 
mathematical science,) in order that we may discover 
whether and how it is possible beyond that sphere. For, 
if it is not so possible, it must be because some element 
was present in the /ormer case which is wanting in the 
latter. On the other hand, if we ask whether a priori 
knowledge is possible in the region of sense-experience, 
it is only because those very principles, which are our 
safest guides in relation to the physical world, seem, when 
we carry them beyond it, to lead to a Materialism, which 
itself again breaks dowm in Scepticism. 

I have already §poken of the rationality of the attitude shouu Kant’s 
which Kant thus ta)q?s up. It has, indeed, been argued h"ve|onr 
that in Kant’s assumption of the truth of the mathematical ” ” 
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an'd dynaiiiical principles, there was still an element of 
“ dogmatic slumber ” which he had not yet thrown oflf, 
and that a thoroughly critical philosophy would need to 
begin with a less limited doubt. But the answer is that 
doubts as to a coherent i>ody of science can legitimately 
arise only, as they do with Kant, at its boundary, i.e,, 
only because there is something, — some fact or generally 
accepted idea, — with which the principles of such science 
come into collision w’hen they are universalised, or because, 
when so universalised, they come into collision with them- 
selves. In other words, doubt arises because some other 
element of reality — some element which the science in 
question has neglected, but which yet is seen to be neces- 
sarily connected with its objects as part of the same whole 
with them— is not accounted for by such science. Or, 
what is the same thing in another aspect, doubt arises, 
because the object of such science, when taken as a res 
completa, as a whole in itself which is not part of a gl’eater 
whole, breaks down in self-contradiction. Doubt in any 
other setise, as was shown in the first chapter, involves 
the self-contradiction of absolute scepticism. It is virtually 
an attempt by means of the intelligence to reach beyond 
the limit of the intelligible world. 

Object!, of Kant, Kant’s denial that we can know what is not given in 

(0 to limit a . . , . , . . ® 

/•rwri know- experience eis, essentially and in the first instance, a 

ledge to expeii- .. .. . . . 

cnee: limitation to experience, z.c., to the physical world, of those 

universal and necessary principles, the aid of which 
alone w’e can^ reach beyond what is immediately given in 
sense. This purpose is already indicated in the investiga- 
tions out of which the Critique arises; for in the 
Dissertation, as was shown in the last chapter, his main 
aim w'as to separate the forms of time and space, — as forms 

of sense and therefore applicable only to phenomena, 

from the pure a priori conceptions, through which he still 
believed that noumena or things in themselves might be 
known. In the Critique, he extends the same procedure 
to the pure conceptions, which also he shows to be 
essentially determinations of phenomenal objects as such. 
The effect of this is to leave only the ideas of reason as 
means of determining things in themselves; and these 
have in his view a value, not for knowledge but only for 
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thought, as problematical conceptions which are made 
assertorial only in the faith of practical reason. 

This, however, means for Kant not the negation of all 
certitude as to that which lies beyond the limits of experi- frj’? 
ence, but rather the opposite. It means the limitation of “p”*' 
the a priori principles, by means of which alone knowledge 
can be extended beyond what is given, to experience; 
but it means also the freeing of that which is beyond 
sense-experience from the determinations to which all 
empirical objects as such, i.e., all the objects of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, are subjected. It means the denial 
that nature and necessity include everything; nay, it 
means the assertion that nature and necessity have a 
significance only in relation to a reality which is beyond 
them. For what Kant conceives himself to prove is that 
the necessity of nature 'with all its spatial and temporal 
conditions, is necessarily referred to a self, which is not 
a part of nature because it is that for which nature is : 
a self also which has in its consciousness of itself a 
principle by which it can determine its own activity 
independently of nature. When, therefore, it is alleged, 
as it has been alleged by some, that the Critique oj 
Practical Reason is an after-thought, the object of which 
is to undo the negative results of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, this is not only a mistake as to the why in which 
Kant conceived his own system, but it involves the separa- 
tion of two elements which in it are essentially related, 
viz., the limitation of experience and the assertion of that 
which limits experience as being itself beyond the limit. 

In a passage in the Prolegomena, Kant makes it the main 
distinction of his own philosophy from that of Hume, that 
in the former Meta^hysic has not merely a negative but 
also a positive value. “ Hume called his destructive 
philosophy Metaphysic and attached a great value to it : 
indeed, fie tells us that Metaphysics and Morals are the 
weightiest branches of science and that Mathematics and 
Physics are not half so important. That acute writer was 
here, however, looking only to the negative advantages 
which speculative philosophy would gain from the 
moderating of its excessive pretensions, inasmuch as this 
would take away the very ground for many interminable 
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disputes wiiirli confuse the human race : but he lost sight 
of the positive evil which must accrue, if reason should 
be deprived of those most important of all prospects or 
outlooks, which enable it to set the highest good as a 
motive of endeavour before the will.” ^ And in the same 
spirit, in the preface to the second edition of the Critique, 
after dwelling upon the negative use of criticism as limit- 
ing knowledge to objects of experience, he adds that 
this limitation of knowledge is by no means a denial of 
the possibility of a consciousness of objects beyond experi- 
ence. “ We must be able if not to know, yet to think, 
things in themselves. For, otherwise, there would follow 
from the limitation in question the preposterous conclusion 
that phenomena exist without anything of w'hich they are 
the phenomena or appearances. Now, if we were to admit 
that the distinction, which the Critique makes necessary, 
between things as objects of experience and the ^ same 
things as things in themselves, is an unreal distinction, 
we should be obliged to extend the principle of causality, 
and with it the mechanical order of nature, to all things 
whatsoever. It would then be impossible for us to say of 
the same being, e.g., the human soul, that its will is free 
'S’nd yet that it is subjected to the necessity of nature, i.e., 
that it is not free, w’ithout falling into manifest contradic- 
tion ; for we should then be obliged to take the soul in 
the same sense in both cases, and could not, therefore, 
attribute to it contradictory predicates. If, how'ever, the 
Critique has ‘not erred in teaching that the object should 
be taken in two senses, — as phenomenon and as thing in 
itself; if its deduction of the conceptions of understanding 
holds good, and if consequently the principle of causality 
has application only to things in the former sense, i.e., 
as objects of experience, while in the latter sense, or as 
things in themselves, they are not subjected to it : then the 
same will, which in its phenomenal appearance, I'ts visible 
activity, is conceived as necessarily in accord with the law 
of nature and therefore not free, may without any contra- 
diction be thought of as free, or not subjected to that law', 
when it is regarded as a thing in itself. . . . The same 
explanation of the positive use of critical principles may 

> K. III. 7 ; H. IV. 6. 
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be applied to our conceptions of God and of the simple 
nature of the soul, though for the sake of brevity I pass 
them over for the present. But the general result is that 
I cannot postulate the reality of God, freedom and 
immortality, for the behoof of the practical use of reason, 
unless I am able to deprive speculative reason of all its 
claims to a transcendent knowledge of the real being of 
things. And this I can do only if I show that, in order 
to attain such knowledge, it must make use of principles 
which really apply only to the objects of possible experi- 
ence, and must treat things in themselves as if they were 
phenomena. ... I must therefore put knowledge out of 
the way in order to make room for faith; whereas the 
Dogmatism of Metaphysic, i.e., the groundless presump- 
tion that w'e can make our way in Metaphysic without 
criticism, is the true soufce of all that counter-dogmatism 
of unbelief that comes into conflict with morality.” ^ 

Ond more passage may be quoted from a later treatise 
of Kant, which shows how- constantly he looked at the Critifuenot 

. *1 .A empirical. 

deduction of the a frtori principles of e.xpenence as the 
stepping-stone to a certitude, though a certitude not of 
knowledge but of faith, in relation to that which is beyond 
experience. Speaking of transcendental philosophy, h«ta. 
says that, “ in it since the time of Aristotle not much 
progress has been made,” a slowness of advance which is 
due to the nature of the subject: “for, just as Grammar 
resolves the form of a language into its elementary rules, 
and just as Logic in a similar way resolve^ the form of 
thought into its elements, so Transcendental Philosophy 
resolves knowledge into the conceptions which lie a priori 
in the understanding and have their use in experience. 

It is a system, the toilsome elaboration of which we might 
well have spared ourselves, if our aim were only to deter- 
mine the rules of the right use of those conceptions and 
of the principles based on them, with a view- to empirical 
knowledge. But the case is very different, if our purpose 
is to advance from the sensible to the supersensible. For 
then it becomes absolutely necessary to measure out, in the 
most thorough and'careful way, the faculty and principles 
of the understanding, -in order that we may discover from 
‘B. XXVIII. -XXX. 
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wfiat startirg point and by means of what aids and instru- 
ments, the reason may make its way upwards, from the 
objects of experience to those objects which are beyond 
experience.” ^ 

Is there any It appears, then, that Kant’s limitation of knowledge to 

change in Kant s . ,■,/•. •u-i- r 

view of the experience, and especially his denial of the possibility oi 

relation of ~ . . . / j i. i- • t 

knowledge to anv fl pnoTt extension ot knowledge beyond the limits ot 

thought in his ' . ' •, , , • , j- i 

later works ' expcrience, may easily lead to a misunderstanding, unless 
we keep in view two things : in the first place, that this 
limitation is based on the reference of experience, (so far 
at least, as it is determined by a priori principles, and, 
therefore, so far as it goes beyond the data of sense,) to a 
principle of unity in the conscious self which is not an 
object of experience; and, in the second place, that the 
ultimate end sought in this limitation is not merely the 
refutation of dogmatism and of scepticism, but the eman- 
cipation of the self and also of the other supersensible 

‘ R. I. 489 ; cf. also I. 559 ; H. VIII. 520, 577. It may be &id that 
all these passages (from the Prolegomena^ the second edition of the Critique^ 
and the Bsmy on the Progress of Metaphysic since Leibniz) are taken from 
works written after Kant had been alarmed by the “idealistic” or Berkeleian 
conclusions deduced from the first edition of the Critique, But the doctrine 
that we are able to think noumena though not to know them, l)elongs also 
the argument of the first edition. No doubt this 'thinking^ as will be 
shown more fully in the sequel, involves a really synthetic movement of pure 
thought, whicl^ is inconsistent with Kant’s view of it as essentially analytic. 
But in any case it is an element necessarily involved in Kant’s fundamental 
conception of self-consciousness, which cannot be removed from his Critique 
without destroying it. All that can be admitted, therefore, is that Kant was 
led, by the direejon of the attack made upon him, to lay more emphasis on 
an aspect of his argument to which he had hitherto given less attention. No 
doubt this gave rise to a certain readjustment of the relation of his own to other 
philosophies ; but even this was mainly a consequence of the immanent develop- 
ment of his system ; of the necessity under which he was of looking at its principle 
on a different side'when he came to apply it to merals ; and also of that clearer 
consciousness of his own meaning, which he gained as he escaped from the labour 
of detail and was able to regard his system as a whole. The extent to which 
this development or change went will be considered more fully in the sequel. 
In one important point only is there a change in the second edition, viz., as 
to the relation of inner and outer sense. But I shall afterwards show that, in 
this addition to the Critique and in the new Refutation of Idealism which is 
connected with it, Kant was not really recoiling towards that common sense 
realism, which, in the first edition, he had left behind, but advancing towards 
that more complete and consequent application of the principle of his Transcen- 
dental Deduction, which alone could clear it frorn the inconsistent psychological 
element which had adhered to his first statement. 
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realities, (the ideas of which arise out of, or in connexion 
with, the consciousness of self,) from the conditions under 
which they must be brought, if they were objects of experi- 
ence. It is true that the importance of this second object 
is more definitely insisted on in the Prolegomena than in 
the first edition of the Critique and in the second edition of 
the Critique than in the Prolegomena. This, however, 
may be explained without supposing any actual change 
in Kant’s view. It may be admitted that Kant sometimes 
had his ideas drawn out of focus by the concentration of 
his thought on his immediate task, and that he sometimes 
makes statements which are only to be explained by 
supposing that, for the moment, he is not taking due account 
of the relation of his immediate argument to the whole 
course of reasoning of which it is a part. The mixture 
of the conscious and the unconscious in all original intel- 
lectual w'ork is very subtle, and a writer may often become 
aware that he has not expressed, or not expressed exactly, 
all he meant, only through the misunderstanding of others. 

Kant w’as perfectly honest, if it is necessary to say so, in 
asserting that all the changes introduced into the text of 
the second edition of the Critique (with one or two specified 
exceptions) were merely formal improvements in the 
manner of statement of a view which he had all along been 
maintaining; and undoubtedly, he w'ould have said the 
same thing of his latest restatement of that view, in the 
essay on the Progress of Metaphysics since the Time of 
Leibniz, Nevertheless, it may be admitted that through 
all these formal changes Kant was progressing towards a 
clearer apprehension of his own thought, such as was 
tantamount to a development of it. With regard to the 
point to which we haVe been specially referring, viz., the 
relation between the negative and the positive uses of 
metaphysic, Kant’s final survey of the ground has a clear- 
ness and “balanced fulness which we do not find at any 
earlier point. But a fair criticism will recognise that there 
is no external change, but only a development of ideas 
which are already present in the first edition of the 

Critique. The problem of 

In saying so much, however, we have to add the Kam 

caution that the problem of the Critique has an essentially 
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dialectical character; or, in other words, that it changes 
its form as Kant advances from one stage of its solution 
to another. Or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that, in dealing with the special questions w'hich need to be 
settled with a view to his general problem, Kant comes 
upon answers which force him to transform those very 
questions, and ultimately to modify the general problem 
itself. The general problem was, as we have seen, to 
discover the conditions of an a priori knowledge of sensible 
objects which we are assumed and acknowledged to pos- 
sess, with a view to determine the possibility of a similar 
knowledge of supersensible objects, of which we cannot 
be assumed to be even capable. Thus Kant was not, in 
the first instance, inquiring into the conditions of know- 
ledge generally, but simply into the conditions of a priori 
knowledge; for, as it is obvious that there can be no a 
posteriori knowledge of supersensible objects, it is only 
in as far as the knowledge of empirical objects is d priori 
that it pin cast light upon the main problem which Kant 
has in view. Furthermore, his onfy concern with the a 
priori know-ledge of empirical objects is simply to explain 
it, to exhibit the conditions which make it possible, and 
'^Yiot to vindicate it or prove by any other principles its 
acknowledged validity. 

But as Kant advances in his attempt to deal with the 
problem of the conditions of our a priori knowledge of 
empirical objects, the nature and direction of his argument 
is gradually* changed, and that in two w'ays. In the first 
place, instead of an explanation of the conditions of an 
a priori knowledge which is assumed to exist, w'e find Kant 
giving us a proof that it does exist; and in the second 
place, instead of an account of the conditions under which 
one kind of knowledge, viz., a priori knowledge, of 
empirical objects is possible, we find him giving us an 
explanation of the possibility of knowledge or 'experience 
in general. These changes are at first very confusing, and 
they have naturally led to the charge against Kant that 
his argument is simply a “ vicious circle ” ; yet a careful 
consideration will show that they are fhe inevitable results 
of the development of the problem itself. The difficulty 
alters as we attempt to solve it; and the only answer that 
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can be given to Kant’s first question is one which shows 
that it is not the right question, or at least that in it the 
problem does not take its proper form. Hence what 
appears as a “ vicious circle ” is really the result of the 
fact that the first question involves an uncritical view of 
things : — or, in other words, that it involves at once an 
unreasonable dogmatic assumption and an unreasonable 
doubt based on that assumption : and we can only attack 
the doubt through the assumption. The steps of this 
transition, as it is made by Kant, are as follows. In the 
first place, the a priori principles of mathematics and of 
pure physics, which are the sources of our most certain 
knowledge of empirical objects, and which were at first 
assumed as unquestionable, — as, in fact, shown to be 
possible by the fact of their existence, — become subjected 
to a doubt which is reflected back upon them from their 
use beyond the limit of sensible experience. As is pointed 
out in the first words of the preface to the first edition of 
the Critique, it is in the natural extension to jv'hat is 
beyond existence of the principles which have guided us 
to so many valuable results -mthin experience, that %ve fall 
into the antinomical difficulties of metaphysics.^ But these 
difficulties awake a doubt of the principles that led us intcT 
them, which cannot be removed until we are able to draw 
a line between the sphere in which they are vafid and the 
sphere in which they cease to be valid. From this point 
of view Kant who at first, as has been well said, was “ led 
by Hume to call into question not a priori sciefice, but only 
the account of it given by the Leibnizian school,” ^ became 
conscious that that science itself needed a vindication. 
Hence we find Kant saying that Hume, because he did 
not distinguish the objects of experience from things in 
themselves, was naturally led to regard the idea of cause 
as itself illusive ; ^ and that this view, when universalised, 

^Quoted above, p. 218. 

® Cohen, Kant^s Theorie dcr Erfahrungy p. 55. 

^R. VIII. 170 ; H. V. 50. Cf. A. 765; B. 793. Note that in these pa.ssages 
Hume’s Empiricism is coftceived by Kant as in the first instance producing 
only a scepticism as to the possibility of knowing things in themselves. But, 
as Kant goes on to argue, the general repudiation of a pHori principles involves 
a denial also of the a priori elements of experience, and thus deprives experience 
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must necessarily lead to a “ universal scepticism,” — a 
scepticism not only in regard to all the knowledge which 
pure reason claims for itself, i.e., not only in regard to 
metaphysics, but also in regard to physics and mathe- 
matics, and even in regard to the ordinary use of the 
intelligence. In other words, the argument from the 
reality of mathematical and physical science to its possibility 
is disturbed by the fact that at a particular point the 
principles, on which such science is based, break down 
and give rise to antinomies; and so long as the region* 
of error and illusion is not marked off from the region of 
truth, the doubt, which visits the former, must invade the 
latter. It is only when the objectivity of empirical pheno- 
mena is distinguished from the objectivity of things in 
themselves, that scepticism can be prevented from passing 
from the region beyond, to the region within, experience. 
Hence, that a priori knowledge of the things of experience, 
which at first was assumed as a fact that needed no proof 
but onjy an explanation, comes to be regarded as itself 
requiring a “ deduction ” or vindication. An account of 
the conditions of a knowledge which we are supposed to 
have passes into a proof that it is possible for us to have 
"it. And this, of course, involves that we are not allowed 
to reason from it as something certain to something else 
w’hich is proved by means of it, but that we are obliged 
first to establish its truth on the ground of the previously 
ascertained truth of something else. In other words, we 
do not merely assume a priori principles as true of the 
objects of experience and ask for an explanation of the 
conditions on which such knowledge depends, but we 
assume ordinary experience as our starting point and basis 


of that which is es.5ential to it as a knowledge even of phenomenal objects. 
Iluine, therefore, cannot stop short of universal scepticism. Cf. A. 762 ; B. 790. 
“If we cannot make intelligible the possibility of principles of the. understanding 
which anticipate experience, we may at first doubt whether wc really have such 
a priori possessions, but we cannot assert the impossibility of our having them, 
.... We can only say that if we could determine their origin and continuance, 
we should be able to determine the compass and limits of our reason.” In this 
way we have a right to express “a thoroughgoing scepticism as against all 
xlogmatic philosophy which proceeds on its way without previous criticism of 
reason, but not to interdict such positive procedure when it has been duly 
prepared lor and secured against doubt by such criticism.” 
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and argue to the truth of the a priori principles, without 
which it could not exist. 

This last sentence, however, points to another change Thus the a 
of the problem which Kant’s argument brings with it. «isten«ap“"‘’ 
The contrast with which Kant began was the contrast *“”**"' 
a priori truth, which as such is necessary and universal, 
with empirical truth, which as such is particular and con- 
tingent. According to the view thus presented, experience 
can tell us that an object has a particular predicate at the 
moment when it is perceived, but not that it must have 
it, or therefore, that it always has it : for, unless we are 
able to recognise a necessary connexion between subject 
and predicate, we cannot, from the perception of their 
particular coexistence or succession, gather anything as 
to their relations at any other time or place. It follows, 
then, that we can base ‘universal propositions only on 
necessity of connexion in thought. Thus what Hume 
states as to causality must be universalised. Our sensible 
experience does not authorise us to go beyond particular 
judgments of coexistence or succession, or to say anything 
about the universal relations of the predicates of an object 
to each other or to their subject. But again such par- 
ticular judgments tell us merely what we individually*, 
experience at a particular time : they are merely “ judg- 
ments of perception,” that indicate particular states of our 
subjectivity; and the question arises how we can ever go 
beyond such judgments. As a matter of fact, we find 
ourselves continually making judgments whigh refer, not 
merely to appearances of our subjectivity at a particular 
time, but to objects which are conceived as permanently 
existing, even when they are not perceived; and we find 
ourselves, not merely, recognising successions of appear- 
ances of these objects for our subjectivity, but recognising 
them as definite successions of states in the objects them- 
selves, which take place in them as existences independent 
of our perceptions, and have their ground in their nature 
as such existences. When we look at it in this way, we 
begin to see that apart from a priori principles which may 
enable us to go beyond our particular experiences, these 
experiences would reduce themselves to mere passing 
appearances of our own subjectivity. In other words, 
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even partictilar experiences of objects, as such, become 
impossible, unless we are able to transcend them. A 
priori principles are necessary to experience as a conscious- 
ness of objects, and the denial of a priori knowledge of 
objects means the denial of all knowledge. Hence arises 
a necessity for a further statement of the problem of the 
Critique. Kant began by asking for the conditions of 
the a priori knowledge of empirical objects, taking that 
as one species of knowledge, which can be set alongside 
of a posteriori or empirical knowledge : but now he finds 
that a posteriori is impossible without a priori knowledge. 
From this point of view he declares that “ the highest 
problem of transcendental philosophy is, How experience 
is possible ? ” ^ In other words, particular experience is 
taken as a fact, and the a priori principles as conditions 
which are necessary to explain* it, and which are “de- 
duced or vindicated by showing thfct they are so neces- 
sary. The ultimate result which we thus reach* under 
Kant’s guidance is a negative argument against scepticism 
as to dur a priori knowledge, whidi shows that there is 
no foundation, no basis of proof, on which scepticism can 
take its stand in order to direct an attack against such 
-Jvnowledge. For that very consciousness of the particular 
and contingent, which Hume had turned against the con- 
sciousnes» of “necessary connexion,” is itself dependent 
upon the a priori it is used to condemn. This, I say, is 
the ultimate result we reach under Kant’s guidance ; 'but, 
as we shall, find, it is not clear that Kant himself ever 
fully realised, (it is abundantly clear that he did not always 
realise,) the degree to which his argument had altered the 
premises from which at first it started. This point, how- 
ever, will be- discussed more fully at a later stage in our 
inquiry.2 Here it may be sufficient to remark that no 
one has the key to Kant’s logic, who does not see that 

thus brings the centre point of the Cniigue within the Analytic, he is on the 
way to establish such a unity of the a priori and the a posteriori Mr, experience 
as makes intelljgible the further step by which, in the Critique of Judgmenl, 
he brings together the law of nature and necessity with the law of freed! 
using the idea of final cause or design as a middle. term. 

^^See below, Chap. \\.—The Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. 
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this is the result to which it tends, and no one does hfm 
justice \vho does not give him full credit for it. 

We have, however, to observe that there is another Kam’s vie* of 
complexity in Kant’s thought, in which we may find an opp^edw 
explanation of the fact that the above argument was not bib argument, 
carried by him to its ultimate result. While Kant argues 
that a priori knowledge of the objects of experience is 
possible, because without it experience would not be 
possible; on the other hand, he also argues that such 
a priori knowledge is not possible through pure thought 
alone, but only through pure thought in relation to the 
forms and matter of sense. For the pure a priori principles 
of the understanding, when severed from the forms and 
matter of sense, shrink into forms of analytic judgment : 
i.e., into forms of a thought which never goes beyond its 
own subjective self-identity so as to add to its content or 
to apprehend an object. This view of pure thought has 
already been referred to in the last chapter : but it requires 
a fuller explanation. For the question of the Critique, 
it may be observed,* is stated in the Introductiort in two 
alternative forms : how is a priori knowledge of objects 
possible : and how are a priori synthetic judgments pos- 
sible? Now the equivalence of these two questions is n^_^ 
at once obvious : yet a clear view of their relation is 
essential to the right understanding of the Critique. 

The distinction of analytic’ and synthetic judgments in Distinction of 

" JO analytic and 

Kant had a double root. On the one hand, it was con- synthetic judg. 
nected with the Leibnizian distinction between the principle 
of identity and the principle of sufficient reason ; on the 
other with the Lockian opposition of ‘ trifling ’ and 
‘ instructive ’ propositions. It was in the former aspect, 
as we have seen, that the germ of the distinction appeared 
in Kant’s earlier works. Wolff, by reducing the principle 
of sufficient reason to a form of the principle of identity, 
had in effect denied that there is any principle of a priori 
synthesis. And Kant only drew the necessary inference 
when he proceeded (in his treatise On the Introduction of 
the Idea of Negative Quantity into Philosophy) to contrast 
the logical relations of ideas with the real relations of 
things, and to maintain that we needs must go beyond 
the former to attain a knowledge of the latter. The logical 
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g/ound of affirmation of a predicate is that it is analyti- 
cally contained in the subject; the logical ground of the 
denial of a predicate is that it is not so contained. But 
the real ground or cause why a thing comes into existence 
which was not in existence before, or why a thing ceases 
to exist which existed before; or, putting it in another 
way, the real ground of the existence or non-existence 
of anything, is not thus given. Here the mere laws of 
identity and contradiction will not help us, and we are 
thrown, according to Kant’s view at that time, altogether 
on experience. For a dogmatic a priori philosophy must 
develop itself purely by the aid of the law's of thought, 
and if it cannot reach the real reasons or causes of things 
by means of those laws, it cannot reach them at all. 
Another consequence necessarily follows, which is ex- 
pressed by Kant in the treatise on the Sole Rational 
Ground for a Proof of the Being of God : viz., that 
existential propositions cannot be due to pure thought. 
For thought, confined to analysis, can only bring out 
clearly tvhat is contained in a conc^tion already in the 
mind ; it can never enable us to go beyond our subjective 
conceptions so as to predicate existence of the object of 
our thought. “ Existential propositions are synthetical,” 
and synthesis is impossible to the pure intelligence, 
because it cannot be achieved by aid of the principles of 
identity and contradiction. At this time, therefore, Kant’s 
view w'as that to assert that an object exists for any con- 
ception, or to add to, or take from, that conception, is 
impossible by any a priori synthesis, and possible only 
by means of experience. The mind is thus confined, so 
far as its own movement is concerned, to a tautological 
judgment in .which a conception is .predicated of itself, 
or in which, at most, the predicate only makes clear what 
is already thought in the subject. It cannot of itself dis- 
cover any new connexion of predicates, nor can it go 
beyond its own ideas so as to assert that any object of its 
thought exists. The consciousness of the connexion of 
the predicates of the object with each other as well as of 
the' connexion of the object with the subject that knows 
it, must be due to impressions received from the object. 
How, through such affections of our own, we could become 
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conscious of an object which is not such an affection, Kant 
did not yet attempt to show. 

The same distinction of analysis and synthesis, which 
grew out of Kant’s criticism of Wolff, presented itself in 
a somewhat different aspect in the philosophy of Locke. 
Supposing knowledge of objects through bare thought 
to be impossible, is it any more possible through bare 
perception or sensation ? In the fourth book of his Essay, 
Locke assumes that the individual substance with all its 
qualities is given in perception, but that the knowledge 
we receive of it through perception is strictly limited to the 
moment in which we perceive it. We cannot learn from 
it anything but a particular combination of predicates in a 
particular subject at a particular moment. We cannot 
say that that subject will possess those predicates at any 
other time, still less catf we assume that the class of sub- 
jects to which we give the same name will always possess 
them.* If we make any such statement, the subject of our 
predicates is only a “ nominal essence,” i.e., we are 
speaking only of an idea in our own minds tb which 
nothing may correspond in reality; and all that we can 
do is to state what is contained in that idea, or in other 
words what we mean by a particular name. Henca.... 
general certainty is never to be found but in our own ideas, 
and all general propositions are “ trifling,” n«t “ instruc- 
tive ” — i.e., they only analyse our ideas. And the counter- 
part of this is, that all “ instructive ” propositions are 
singular; in other words, we can combine ajiew predicate 
with a subject only in so far as we have the combination 
presented in perception ; though the “ instruction ” thus 
gained does not go very far, since we have no right to 
generalise either the subject or its relation to* the predicate. 
All we learn is, e.g., that “ this piece of gold is soluble in 
aqua regia,” or even strictly speaking, only that it is so 
soluble at this moment. It follows that “ general proposi- 
tions on matters of fact ” are impossible, because they 
would be instructive or, in Kant’s language, synthetic, 
which is possible only for singular propositions. On the 
other hand, if singular propositions are instructive or 
synthetic, their synthesis does not furnish a sufficient basis 
for a science of nature, seeing they only state a particular 
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combination of the subject and predicate from which no 
general conclusions can be drawn. 

Influence of Humc’s criticism of the ordinary and scientific use of the 
principle of causality was little more than a new application 
of Locke s previous criticism of the principle of substance. 
The latter pointed ou^ that the coexistence of one quality 
along with others can be known only as it is perceived, and 
that perception does not give a ground for asserting any 
universal relation between those qualities such as is implied 
in asserting that they belong to one substance. Hume 
only adds, that the succession of two different qualities in 
a substance, in otiier words, a change, can be known only 
as it is perceived, and that this perception also affords no 
ground for asserting any universal relation between what 
precedes and what follows. The connexion, as given in 
perception, is a singular one, from which no general 
conclusion can legitimately be drawn. If we generalise 
such a relation, we arc no longer speaking of the facts of 
perception, but of some ‘ nominal essence ’ which exists 
in and for thought alone.^ • 

Neither thought Now, if Kant abandoned the rationalistic philosophy of 
iynthes£'*““’ Wolff, bccausc he found that the pure activity of thought 
.■does not explain synthesis, he soon began to learn from 
Locke and Hume that the synthesis which can be explained 
by perception is very narrowly limited; that by it, in short, 
we can explain only particular and not universal judg- 
ments; i.e., only judgments expressing the presence of a 
particular quglity along with others in a particular percep- 
tion, and not a universal relation of those qualities in an 
object which exists when it is not perceived; or, only 
judgments expressing the particular sequence of the states 
of an object of perception which corresponds to a particular 
succession of perceptions in the subject, and not judgments 
expressing any general rule as to the succession of such 
states under given conditions in an object which exists 
independently of its being perceived. 

JfmaSlLi When under the converging influence of the English 
the German philosophy, Kant became aware of the 
Locke. difficulty of the question of a priori synthesis, his thoughts 

'Green’s Inhoduction to Hume, §223, seq., and’ Green’s Philosophical Works, 
II. p. 2, seq. 
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turned to Mathematics, which both Locke and Hume 6ad 
admitted to stand on a different footing from all other 
knowledge, inasmuch as the generality of the propositions 
laid down in this science was not conceived to preclude 
their being “ instructive.” Locke had explained this on 
the ground that the ideas of Mathematics are not ‘ ectypes ’ 
but ‘ archetypes ’ ; not derived from any reality indepen- 
dent of the mind, and, therefore, not limited by the 
perceptions in which alone such reality is supposed to be 
given. The mind here constructs its own objects and can, 
therefore, determine their relations universally. The ques- 
tion of Kant, how we can know that principles which are 
thus laid down by the mind independently of experience, 
and which confessedly go beyond anything that can be 
given in experience, have yet objective validity and are 
not mere constructions of the imagination, had occurred to 
Locke; but it was disposed of so easily that he evidently 
did flot comprehend its importance. “Real things,” he 
declares, “ are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant, by any such propositions, than as things really 
agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones? It is true also of a triangle wherever it realiy^ 
exists. Whatever other figure exists that is not exactly 
answerable to that idea of a triangle in his mwid, is not at 
all concerned in that proposition.” ^ But the difficulty is 
that, in this case we are supposed to be able to identify the 
present object of perception with the ‘ nomipal essence ’ or 
general idea of a triangle, and then to go on to predicate 
of that particular object all the other properties which we 
have discovered in or developed from the idea; we are 
supposed, in fact, to be able to make general propositions 
which are not trifling, and to apply them, not merely to a 
‘ nominal essence ’ or idea, but to a real object. On this 
view, therefore, thought without perception is synthetic 
as well as general, and its general synthesis is objectively 
valid. 

Hume in his earlier treatise attempted to escape from this umnes Beat- 
difficulty, and to trace back the ‘ ideas ’ of Mathematics to”'" 

‘ impressions ’ of space and time : but the attempt led him 

' Locke, Essay y IV. 4, 6. 
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to the denial oi the objective validity of mathematical truth, 
in so far as it goes beyond the possibility of empirical 
measurement. In his Inquiry he rather avoids the discus- 
sion, and uses language which is not essentially different 
from that of Locke. “ AU the objects of human reason or 
inquiry,” he says, “may naturally be divided into two 
kinds, to wit. Relations of Ideas and Matters of Fact. Of 
the first kind are the sciences of Geometry, Algebra, and 
Arithmetic; and in short every affirmation, which is either 
intuitively or demonstratively certain. That the square of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the squares of the two sides, 
is a proposition which expresses a relation between these 
figures. That three times five is equal to the half of thirty, 
expresses a relation between these numbers. Propositions 
of this kind are discoverable by the mere operation of 
thought, without dependence on what is anywhere existent 
in the universe. Though there were never a circle or 
triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by Ehiclid 
would for ever retain their certainty and their evidence.” 
idcMin’d*’'^ “ Matters of fact, which are the secoftd objects of human 
matters of fact, reason, are not ascertained in the same manner; nor is our 
evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with 
iJtt foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is 
still possible; because it can never imply a contradiction, 
and is concaived by the mind with the same facility and 
distinctness, as if ever so conformable to reality. That 
the sun will not rise to-morrow', is no less intelligible a 
proposition, apd implies no more contradiction, than the 
affirmation, that it will rise. We should in vain, therefore, 
attempt to demonstrate its falsehood. Were it demon- 
stratively false, it would imply a contradiction, and could 
never be distinctly conceived by the mind.” ^ Hume then 
goes on to say that, in his opinion, the sole objects of the 
abstract sciences of demonstration are quantity and 
number, and that all attempts to extend this more perfect 
species of knowledge beyond these limits are mere 
sophistry and illusion; and he concludes with the well- 
known .saying—" When we run over the libraries, per- 
suaded of these principles, what havoo must we make? 
If we take in our hand any volume of divinity or school 
^ Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Section IV. Part 1. 
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metaphysics, for instance ; let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. 

Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning 
matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the 
flames: for it can contain nothing but sophistry and 
illusion.” 

Hume’s assertion, that Mathematics deals with relations Kant.s under- 
of ideas, and that a denial of its propositions involves a Hume, 
contradiction, was understood by Kant as meaning that 
these propositions are merely analytic,^ and that, therefore, 
their generality raises no question as to their objective 
validity. And, in his ignorance of-Hume’s earlier treatise, 
he even thinks that Hume would have been led to question 
his whole view of knowledge, if he had seen that it involved 
a denial of the truth of Mathematics. This view came the 
more easily to Kant, Isecause he himself held that mere 
‘relation of ideas’ as such, relations established by the 
pure ’activity of thought, can only be relations of identity 
or contradiction, such pure activity being merely analytic. 

The point, therefore* to which he was brought by his study 
of the English philosophy was to recognise that in mere 
perception as little as in mere conception is there a ground 
for any synthesis which goes beyond the data immediatcf} - 
given in sense, and that even Mathematics must be 
explained by an empirical philosophy as a mere analysis of 
certain general ideas got by abstraction from perception, 
but which as general ideas must be merely ‘ nominal 
essences.’ 

The case of Mathematics, however, as was obvious to Kam’sdocirme 

xr 11 • r *1 1-1- _ai»io mathemati- 

Kant, could not be satisfactorily treated in this way. For cai synthesis, 
in Mathematics there is a continual acquisition of new 
truths which are all* expressed generally, and which are at 
once applied with perfect certitude to objects of perception, 
nay, which enable us to prescribe beforehand the condi- 
tions under which these objects must be perceived. Here, 
therefore, we have to provide for the case of a synthesis 
which, as universal, cannot be a posteriori, and which 

• 

^An assertion which it accurate, in so far as it was Hume's first principle 
that ideas cannot be anything but copies of impressions ; but not accurate in 
the sense that Hume had considered the question of the possibility of synthetic 
a priori judgment and tried to disprove it. See above, p. 187. 
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nevertheless lias to do, not merely vfith ‘ nominal essences ’ 
or ‘ relations of ideas,’ but with ‘ matters of fact.’ If we 
can explain this general synthetic movement of thought in 
Mathematics in such a way as to justify its objective 
application, we may be* able also to explain the other 
instances, beyond the sphere of Mathematics, in which a 
synthesis, which as universal must be a priori or at least 
rest on an a priori basis, has an objective value. 

^;«h«?sin Rant, then, starts from this point of view. He does not 
”dPhysic.“ l^^st in the first instance, that there is an 

empirical synthesis which enables us to make particular 
‘ judgments of perceJTtion ’ regarding phenomena or 
particular objects presented to us in perception. It may 
be the result of his criticism to show that such judgments 
are impossible, seeing that it ultimately leaves no ‘ object ’ 
about which such ‘ judgments o*f perception ’ could be 
made. But, in the first instance, Kant simply points out 
that, admitting that a particular synthesis can be meSiated 
by sense^ which perceives an individual now and here in its 
particular determinations, we cannot so explain a universal 
synthesis, which yet is no mere arbitrary combination of 
ideas, but expresses a universal truth of fact. Nor, again, 
we thus explain how a particular synthesis of experi- 
ence, such as the proposition that A follows B, should be 
made the grt)und for establishing a universal law of nature. 
Now the former is what we see’in Mathematics, the latter 
is what we see in Physics. In Geometry, e.g., we deter- 
mine space, a» represented in perception or imagination, in 
certain arbitrary ways so as to produce certain figures, and 
in the figures thus set before us we demonstrate certain 
properties. These properties, demonstrated in this par- 
ticular case, we then at (mce assume* to be demonstrated 
for all such figures, and we transfer the results of this 
arbitrary process of construction in the form of general 
laws to the objects which w'e perceive in experience. In 
Physics we are not able thus to begin by an arbitrary 
determination of space or time, and by it to establish 
universal laws for the synthesis of perceptions, but we are 
able to universalise a connexion of perceptions which is 
given in a particular case. Thus having perceived that 
A follows B, we assert universally that A will always 
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follow B in similar circumstances. Now the question 
which Kant asks himself is, How is this possible ? How- 
are we able to make universal propositions as to matters 
of fact prior to all actual experience, and how are we able 
to universalise particular judgments of perception so as to 
base general laws of nature upon them ? 

The answer which Kant gives to this question is given answer to 

in successive stages, and the question itself somewhat alters astoa^vi 

^ ^ synthesis in 

as we advance from one stage to the next. In the Aesthetic AfsHietic, 
he abstracts from any activity of thought in perception or 
in judgments of perception. He defines sensibility as “ a 
receptivity for the perception of olsjects,” or more fully as 
a capacity of “ being affected by objects so as to acquire 
through this affection an immediate idea or representation 
of them.” He assumes, therefore, or he does not question 
the assumption, that sense enables us to make judgments 
of perception, in which we refer sensations to particular 
objeefs and so determine them as having particular 
qualities. The only question here is, how in Mathematics, 
or in the judgments of common sense out of which 
Mathematics arises, we should be able to anticipate the 
synthesis of empirical perception, and without its aid to 
lay down universal laws as to its possibilities. And tKc— 
answ^er to this question is, that in order to make such a 
priori determination of objects of perception possible, time 
and space must be forms of our perception, i.c., the very 
conditions on which affections give rise in us to perceptions 
of objects. For if that be the case, then. they will, of 
course, condition the objects of perception ; and whatever 
determinations we are able to discover as necessary for 
time and space will hold good for all objects, which must 
be perceived as in time and space. As prefsented in per- 
ception, all external objects are determined as standing in 
spatial relations to other external objects, and all states of 
objects whatsoever, even our own states, aie determined 
as standing in relations of time to the states of these and 
other objects. Just so far, therefore, as we can trace out 
relations between different figures, or limitations of ‘Space, 
and between different periods, or parts of time, we are able 
a priori to determine relations which will belong to objects 
as occupying space or time. Nay, we may go further and 



Further answer 
in the Analyhc. 
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say that it is only when determined as occupying particular 
parts of space and time that objects can be objects of 
perception for us at all. Thus the universality of the 
synthesis by which we determine figures in space merely 
means that this synthesis must necessarily be transferred 
to the matter of sense, in the same process by which it 
becomes, or gives rise to, the perception of an object. 
The external object as such has this determination in space 
as a prior condition of any further determinations or special 
qualities, which we apprehend by touch or sight or any 
of the other senses. “ This is the theory that Space and 
Time are only subjectwc forms of our sensuous perception 
and not determinations belonging to objects themselves, 
but that, just for that very reason, we can determine these 
our perceptions a priori with a consciousness of the neces- 
sity of the judgments which we 'thus make, as, e.g., in 
geometry. Now determining means judging syntheti- 
cally.” ’ 

The argument of the Aesthetic, however, as has been 
already suggested, abstracts throughout from an element 
which yet it everywhere presupposes, viz., the activity of 
thought. For synthesis or judgment obviously has two 
’skles : it is an addition of one thing to another, and it is 
the combination of one thing with another : it is differentia- 
tion and it*is integration. Now, if we regard sense as a 
simple receptivity, its sensations (or perceptions, if we 
could call them perceptions,) simply resolve themselves ' 
into a series «of states, each without any connexion witli 
the others; and out of this flux of feelings or images no 
consciousness of any definite object could ever arise. No 
element could be retained to qualify the others, no identity 
could be supposed to be present through the differences as 
the object to which they were all referred. Further, what 
is but another aspect of the same thing, such a conscious- 
ness, if we could call it a consciousness, could never gather 
itself up into self-consciousness. It would have no per- 
manent unity in reference to which all that presented itself 
successively in it was determined, and, therefore, it could 
never become conscious of such a unity! Its life would be 
like a stream without banks to confine it to any definite 
IR. I. 498; IL VIII. 529. 
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course. It could not know anything through the impres- 
sions of its sensibility, it would be blind to all that was 
happening in itself. ‘ Data of sense ’ might be ‘ given ’ to 
it, but it would have no ideal hand, no intellectual grasp, 
to receive or hold what was given; but would instantly let 
it slip in the very moment in which it came. 

These considerations show us that, for knowledge as Necessity of 
well as for perception in the proper sense of the terms, two seif manifesting 

^ 1-11 * -1 1 " priori 

things are necessary which we have not yet considered. In principles of 

, ? , .. 111111 . synthesis. 

the first place, it is necessary that there should be a unity 
which is permanent and into relation with which all the 
data of sense are successively brought, so that through it 
they all come into relation with each other; and in the 
second place, it is necessary that this unity should be active 
in combining these data in relation to itself. But, further, 
in order that this unity niay combine these data in relation 
to itself, it must differentiate itself in relation to them, or, 
in other words, it must supply from itself forms of com- 
bination for that which is given its a successive manifold. 

For the mind is not like a casket into which things may 
be thrown and in which they may be passively held 
together. The unity, which the manifold has for it, must 
be bestowed on the manifold by its own activity : and tht: 
same unity must be the means whereby that which passes 
away as a sense-affection is retained as an object or an 
element in an objective consciousness, so as to qualify, 
and be qualified by, other elements given through other 
sense-affections. » 

Now, the pure activity of thought, according to Kant, is The analytic ^ 

, , . -r .?■ , . . , . unity of thought 

merely analytic; or if we can call it synthetic, its synthesis cannot supply 
is based on analysis. If it brings many individuals to ^ 
unity in one species, many species to a unity iti one genius, 
it is merely by aid of an abstraction, which extracts the 
common element from those different species and indi- 
viduals. It presupposes a content as present to our 
consciousness, and merely brings it to a higher unity for 
our consciousness by an external process of generalisation. 

We say, “ an external process ” because, though in this 
way an effort is matfe to satisfy the mind’s impulse to seek 
its own unity in its object, yet the whole process does 
nothing to bring the content of the object any nearer to 

Q 
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the mind ti an it was at first. We assume at the outset of 
the process that the object has already been brought into 
a relation to the mind, and made into one of its ideas; 
but we do not ask how it has been brought into this 
relation, nor do we ask how the relation may be improved 
or the difference be dissolved in a more perfect unity. In 
the whole process we have, therefore, only a subjective 
movement of thought in relation to a matter \^hich is 
assumed to be already appropriated by it, without any 
explanation of the original process of appropriation. We 
learn nothing of the way in which that, which is not 
already determined affin element in the mind’s conscious- 
ness of itself, is to be brought into the mind ; nor do we get 
any explanation of the method in which the process of 
appropriation thus initiated may be carried still farther. 
It is simply that the mind holds the content along with its 
own identity, and, as it were, repeats the assertion of its 
own identity upon it. Yet such a formal process of syn- 
thesis Ijy means of analysis is in contradiction with itself, 
in so far as it is still a process of synthesis, a process in 
which an attempt is made to reach a higher and ultimately 
the highest universal. For the only meaning of this pro- 
* ?ess is that thought seeks to overcome the difference 
between itself and its content, or to find a point where that 
difference * disappears. The impulse of thought which 
makes it generalise is thus its impulse to seek itself, i.e., 
to seek the transparent unity of self-consciousness, in the 
object. But* in so far as it is merely formal or analytic 
thought, this effort must be in vain : since the highest 
universal stands opposed to it in an antagonism which is as 
immediate and as irreconcileable, as was the antagonism to 
it of the lowest particular with which it started. 


though it 
furnishes a clue 
to them. 


It appears, then, that formal Logic, when it describes 
thought as analytic, is describing it as confined to a process 
which is at once meaningless and self-contra’dictory, a 
process which is the negation of all process. This idea 


will have to be further developed when we come specially 
to deal with the Analytic. Here, it is enough to point out 
that Kant uses the logical account of the analytic move- 
ment of thought in judgment and syllogism, as a guide to 
the discovery of the nature of the synthetic process by 
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which thought brings a foreign matter into relation to 
itself, or by which it goes beyond itself to apprehend a 
foreign matter. And he finds it possible so to use it, 
simply because in the formal Logic of the schools there 
was still a faint shadow of the real process of thought 
which he was seeking to determine. As we have already 
seen, formal Logic contradicts itself, in so f^r as it still 
represei^ts thought as a process of seeking for unity and 
for the highest unity, and thus indicates in spite of itself 
the real nature of that synthetic process by which thought 
unites itself wdth its object, or finds itself in that object. 

Kant, therefore, could certainly firtf?*in it a kind of sign- 
post to direct him to that truth of w'hich it was, we might 
almost say, the caricature. 

In this point of view, then, formal Lode suggests the Relation of 
idea of two kinds of synthesis corresponding to judgment oftheunder- 
and syllogism respectively. In the first kind of synthesis, of the reason, 
a relatfon is established between the analytic unity of pure 
thought or self-consciou.«ness and the manifold of percep- 
tion; or the manifold of perception is subjected to a 
principle of unity derived from the activity of thought. In 
the second kind of synthesis, the relation so established, by 
reason of the imperfect correspondence of its synthesis ti 5 
the unity of thought, has again to be subjected to another 
and higher form of synthesis, which aims at ‘altogether 
harmonising the first synthesis with that unity. The 
former synthesis gives rise to experience, and the latter to 
the ideal of reason and to thj consciousness »f the limita- 
tion or phenomenal character of the objects of experience 
as such. In other words, the former synthesis determines 
the data of sense so that they pre.sent themselves as a 
system of objects in one experience ; and the Tatter, though 
failing to give a further determination to these objects, yet 
even by its failure, discloses that those objects and their 
system do not correspond to the mind’s highest idea of 
reality. 

The possibility of this vindication and yet limitation of The^deduction 
experience can only be understood if we recall the results and their Umita- 
of the Aesthetic, wilh such modifications as are nece.ssary 
when we regard them from this new point of view. These 
results were that time and space are a priori forms of 
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j>erception, under which all objects of perception as such 
must present themselves. But now it appears that no 
objects can present themselves as such to the conscious self 
except through its own synthetic activity, and that apart 
from that activity, whafcan be presented is only a ‘ mani- 
fold ’ without unity, which therefore is not characterised 
even as a manifold. Not only the matter of sense but even 
space and time, the pure forms of sense, must wa^t for an 
activity of thought to gather them into the unity of objects 
of perception. We cannot, therefore, say that time and 
space are principles for the arrangement of the matter of 
perception in the sensSThat their unity of itself determines 
objects of perception in their relations to each other ; but 
merely that they are forms in which it is possible for the 
data of sense to be arranged in a certain order : for the 
actual arranging of them in that order implies an activity 
of thought. At the same time, in spite of this chanjp;e, the 
relation established in the Aesthetic between these forms 
and th^ matter that falls under them remains unaltered, in 
so far as they are still a priori determinations of that 
matter, which it necessarily receives in becoming the 
object of our perception. But instead of saying that the 
ftiatter of sense as it becomes object of perception takes on 
these forms, we must now say that the matter of sense, 
when determined as object for the conscious subject by the 
synthesis of the understanding, is so determined through 
the forms of sense. Time and space are, therefore, pre- 
supposed as amities in which^the objects of experience are 
placed, in the very act by which they are deter- 
mined as objects of experience. In other words, the 
act of thought, by which the data of sense are deter- 
mined as objects of experience, ftiakes presupposition 
of another act by which time and space are envisaged 
as unities in which all the objects of perception are 
arranged.^ These two acts, however, are not' separated 
from each other : for we do not first perceive phenomena in 
space and time, and then determine them as objects, but, 
in perceiving and determining things as objects, we per- 
ceive and determine them as in space and time. 

’This point cannot be fully explained till we have considered the part in 
knowledge which Kant assigned to the imagination. 
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Now if this be the case, we may understand how it 
that a priori synthetic judgments, i.c., a priori judgments 
in relation to objects, are possible. They are possible in 
virtue of the fact that there are both a priori conceptions 
and a priori perceptions, or at .least a priori forms of 
perception. For so far as this is the case, we have the 
necessary constituents for a priori synthetic judgments, 
which yet will apply to all the objects of experience. Mere 
a priori conceptions would not entitle us to make such 
judgments ; for they would express merely the general 
combining activity of thought, by which it seeks to bring 
all matter presented to it into rekrtion to its own unity; 
and such combining activity is simply meaningless without 
anything to combine. Even if we admitted that it could 
give rise to judgments, they would not be judgments about 
anything. Nor again wbuld mere a priori forms of per- 
ception entitle us to make such judgments : for, as forms 
of perception, they do not entitle us to make any judgments 
whatever, either by themselves or in combination^ with a 
matter. But the a* priori forms of conception, when 
directed upon the matter of perception through its 
forms, will give rise to certain judgments which are at 
once a priori and of objective validity, because they express . 
the conditions under which alone anything can be deter- 
mined as an object. • 

On the other hand, we cannot understand this use of the iTPossibiuty 

ot a pure 

a priori conceptions without seeing that it carries with it a 
limitation : for since they are mere forms of synthesis, they 
get application and so acquire a real significance only in 
relation to a given matter — in the present case in relation 
to the matter given under the forms of space and time. 

Their value, therefore, as determinations for objects of 
experience so given, affords no presumption in favour of 
the use of these or any other kind of mental synthesis, 
where there is no such matter given. If, therefore, the 
mind is not satisfied with the unity of judgment, but goes 
on to seek the higher unity of reasoning, it would need, in 
order to give objective value to the thought thus conceived, 
another kind of intu*ition^ perception, and in the absence 
of such perception it cannot attain to any a priori synthesis. 

The thought of such a unity may, indeed, be of use to us 
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as setting up an ideal for the continued exercise of the 
understanding, and stimulating the mind to seek by pro- 
syllogisms to complete its work and bring back the 
manifold objects and events of experience to its own unity ; 
but such an ideal is by the very nature of the case con- 
demned to remain an ideal, a thought which cannot be 
realised in knowledge. 

We are now prepared to understand the importance 
attached by Kant to the distinction of analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments ; and we are prepared also to see how a 
synthetic judgment is conceived as an act of the mind in 
which it determines «^cts, while an analytic judgment is 
conceived as an act of the mind in which it abides in itself 
and merely determines the relations of its own ideas. An 
analytic judgment, in short, deals with what is already 
determined as an idea of the mind and so already united 
with the ‘ I think ’ of self-consciousness. But a synthetic 
judgment expresses the process by which the mind, so to 
speak, ^ makes a matter its own or goes out of itself to 
apprehend a matter outside of itself, and to unite that 
matter^ for the first time with the ‘ I think or it is an 
act by which new matter is combined with that which has 
tilready been united with the ‘ 1 think.’ Hence it is 
synthetic in two ways: as it unites a certain matter of 
perception to self-consciousness, and as it unites a per- 
ceived matter which has ,not yet been thought to a perceived 
miatter which already has been thought. As, then, thought 
can determife the data of perception as objects only by 
combining them with each other, and as, on the other 
hand, that it can determine no object as such, except by 
combining these data, it is clear that a synthetic act and 
the determination of the object as such are, from Kant’s 
point of view, one and the same thing. 

Objection has been taken both to the distinction of 
analytic and synthetic judgments in itself and to the 
examples by which Kant illustrates it. The former 
objection has already been shown, and will be further 
shown, to be just. It amounts to this, that mere analysis 
is no process or act of thought ft all, 'and only appears to 
be one because the idea which underlies it of a movement 
^ Of course matter here includes the forms of sense. 
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by bare identity, is not thoroughly carried out. If this \>e 
true, an analytic judgment would really be no judgment 
but only a meaningless tautology; and it is another aspect 
of the same statement to say that a purely subjective move- 
ment of thought which did not determine an object would 
not be a real movement of thought, but only a meaningless 
resting of thought in its own self-identity. Such a judg- 
ment would never be made, except as a logical experiment 
to illustrate an imaginary law of thought. If ever, in a 
sense, analytical judgments are made, they are intended to 
communicate to others a thought or synthesis which for 
us has been already accomplishe(i^.j3r, in other words, to 
carry them through a synthesis to a conception which we 
have already attained and which we for their behoof 
analyse. From this it would follow that a judgment which 
is analytic for one is synthetic for another, and that we can 
tell which it is, only by considering the state of knowledge 
attained by the individual who makes the judgment. Thus 
when Kant says that the judgment ‘ Body is extended ’ is 
analytic, but that the judgment ‘ Body is heavy* is syn- 
thetic, it might be answered that it is by a synthesis that 
the idea of extended substance is formed, and that it is only 
a further step in the same process that connects the predi- 
cate of weight with that of extension. The sole question 
is, therefore, whether the term ‘ body ’ is tak§n by us as 
representing the result of a synthesis which has reached 
the second stage, or at most whether it is so taken in 
general usage, — a question to which no definite answer 
could be given, for general usage is fluctuating and 
uncertain. If we overlook this merely subjective distinc- 
tion, all judgments are synthetic in the making and 
analytic when made ; i,c,, judgment is the process whereby 
thought advances to a new conception of its objects. The 
judgment is analytic in so far as it expresses an identity, 
but the jact of judging develops an identity to a (new) 
difference, which it at once expresses and overcomes.^ 

^ There is a synthesis in the process by which the mind goes beyond its pure 
identity to any object (and, indeed, as has been indicated, there is^a double 
synthesis, since it is onlj as we combine the elements of the manifold under 
a conception that we can combine the consciousness of the object so attained 
with the ‘ I think ’). Hence if we go back to the beginning, there is, on Kant’s 
view, nothing to analyse. If any analytic judgment is possible at this stage, 
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Now, although this is true, yet there is still an important 
purpose served by the Kantian distinction, which becomes 
manifest when we have regard to the way in which Kant 
puts the question of the possibility of synthesis. What, 
he asks, is the tertium quid which enables us to get beyond 
a conception we have so as to add new elements to it ? In 
the case of a conception which is abstracted from experi- 
ence, we can answer that the tertium quid is to be found in 
new experience of the same object. But in the case of 
a priori synthesis this answer does not avail, and thought, 
therefore, it would seem, cannot reach beyond itself. The 
answer Kant gives is^tJaat, though in this case there is no 
empirical perception of an object corresponding to the con- 
ception, by which the conception might be enriched, there 
is an a priori form of perception which may be determined 
in accordance with the conceptiort, and which, when it is 
so determined, enables us to add to it. Thus, in the whole 
science of Geometry, we are simply adding to our ebneep- 
tions by means of the a priori perception of space to which 
we appfy them. This is the only way in which we can 
deal with the conception of a particular figure so as to 


it is only the ‘ I am I ’ of self-consciousncss, and that, as we shall find, Kant 
m’ adinits to be impossible without a synthesis. Note, however, that the two ideas 
of bringing any manifold to a unity under a conception and uniting it as an 
object with the^ consciousness of the self, (or, what is the same thing, going 
beyond the self to it,) are contrasted with the bare self-assertion of consciousness 
in its transparent unity with self into which no difference has been introduced, 
and which does not go beyond itself to anything other than itself. When IJegel 
afterwards spoke of, the material or extended as that which is external or other 
than itself, because external to, or other than, the self, he seemed to be making 
a play upon words. But that idea springs very naturally out of the opposition 
of thought and perception as exhibited by Kant. I may observe that, if 
we look at it from the point of view of thought, thought in taking into itself 
the very form of sdhse and so schematising its categories, is already synthetic. 
Hence the determination of body as extended already implies synthesis. For 
the pure category of substance, as Kant subsequently declares, has in itself no 
reference to the form of space. On the other hand, if we look at it from the 
point of view of sense, no manifold can be united into an image of perception 
and brought under a conception except by a synthetic act, an act that carries 
us beyond the data of sense. We shall afterwards have to consider more 
closely tlijs nature of this double synthesis. What is said above, is well expressed 
in a passage from Reuss (quoted by Vaihingcr, I. “The act by which 

the connection of two ideas is established is a synthetic judgment : the act 
by which the already established connection of two ideas is expressed is an 
analytic judgment.” 
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discover anything more about it than we already know 
from the conception itself. “ Give a philosopher the 
conception of a triangle, and let him try in his own way 
to find out how the sum of its angles is related to a right 
angle. What he already has is nothing but the conception 
of a figure which is enclosed by three straight lines, 
together with the conception of its having three angles. 

Let him reflect on this conception as long as he pleases, 
he will get nothing more out of it. He may analyse and 
make quite distinct the conception of a straight line, of an 
angle, or of the number three; but he will come upon no 
other properties than those whi€>h*»already lie in these 
conceptions. But let the geometer take the question in 
hand. He begins immediately to construct a triangle. 
Knowing that two right angles are equal to the sum of all 
the adjacent angles which can be made by lines falling 
upon one point in a straight line upon one side of it, he 
lengthens one side of the triangle ‘and thus gets two 
adjacent angles which together are equal to t\^o right 
angles. Then he divides the external angle of these two 
by drawing a line parallel to the opposite side of the 
triangle, and perceives that he has got an external adjacent 
angle which is equal to one of the internal angles, — and .•0 • 
on through the rest of the demonstration. In this way he 
arrives, by a chain of inferences in which ha is always 
guided by perception, at the perfectly self-evidencing and 
at the same time universal solution of the problem.” ^ 

In this reasoning it is assumed that we ha^'e already the 
conception of a triangle and that it is a possible conception, *u«ghtand 
i.e,, a conception which can have an object. But this 
result also must have been due to a previous synthesis in 
which we constructed that conception in space; for, as a 
mere matter of conception, we can put together in thought 
any marks we please so long as they do not contradict each 
other; but it is only by actually constructiiig it in space 
that we know that one figure is really possible and another 
not. The ultimate synthesis, therefore, on which we fall 
back is the synthesis by w-hich space is determined in 
accordance with thi a priori conception of quantity, or in 
which an object in space is represented as an extensive 

'A. 716; B. 744. 
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quantum forined by adding spatial units to each other. 
But in this, as in all the subsequent determinations of 
space, we have the same process with its two sides, con- 
ception and perception ; the former involving a law or 
principle according to. which the elements are to be 
combined, the latter supplying a matter which, being 
combined in accordance with this principle, gives rise to 
new conceptions or adds new elements to conceptions 
formerly possessed by us. 

Diflmnteof When we have got thus far, we begin to see that what 

and dynamical Kant is maintaining^ really amounts to this, that all pro- 

principle-,. . ^ . 

gress in knowledgef»^ in other words, all synthesis, 
involves two complementary processes of differentiation 
and of integration which cannot be severed from each 
other; but that there are certain cases in which the mind 
can produce the difference as w^ll as the “ functions of 
unity ” by w'hich it is integrated, while in other cases it 
can only take up ' the elements which are giveir to it 
throug^ affections of sense. At the same time, as we shall 
see, these two cases are only ideally separable by an act 
of abstraction ; for the pure perceptions, which furnish the 
matter for a prion synthesis, are after all only the forms of 
Cither perceptions, and, on the other hand, the a posteriori 
perceptions are integrated only through the forms of per- 
ception. Hence integration of the former kind has a side 
on which it is dependent on the affection of sense, and 
integration of the latter kind has a side on which it is a 
pure construction. From this arises the distinction and 
the relation of the mathematical and dynamical synthesis, 
or, to put it otherwise, of the synthesis of pure mathematics 
and that of pure physics. 

fnTconccption n>ental process has these. two aspects or sides, 

kfndro™'"’ differentiation and integration, it is not 

knowit^ge, difficult to show, and Kant is nowhere more happy than 
in showing it. Thus, when he argues for the impossibility 
of synthesis by mere conceptions, what he is maintaining 
is that a mere ‘function of unity,’ a mere integrating 
principle, cannot add to knowledge, but can at most only 
enable us to realise more clearly the ufiity of the elements 
which for thought are already united ; and when he argues 
for the impossibility of synthesis by mere perceptions. 
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what he is maintaining is the impossibilty that a mere 
series of feelings can construct itself into a definite object of 
thought. The difficulty, however, which embarrasses us 
most in following out Kant’s reasoning, arises from his 
preserving in relation to those ultimate functions of 
differentiation and integration that independence, as of two 
mental products externally fitted to each other, which is 
intelligible enough when we speak of conception and per- 
ception in the ordinary sense. Thus, to take an instance 
of his own, we can easily understand that an object may be 
perceived in the distance which on nearer approach we 
recognise as a man : the conceptior-^nd the perception, as 
it were, meeting together and the latter being subsumed 
under the former. But when we carry our analysis back to 
the primitive process by which the mind puts its own unity 
into the ‘ manifold ’ of feeling, which it thus ‘ recognises ’ 
as an object, we are troubled by the difficulty that each 
part f)f the process involves the othei^ parts. The ‘ mani- 
fold ’ must be there to be brought together as an ^bject by 
the mental unity; }^t it is only through the mental unity, 
in relation to which it is successively taken up and brought 
together, that it can be said to be there at all. Kant seems 
to suppose, on the one side, a pure unity of thought which . 
in itself is merely analytic, and, on the other side, a mere 
dispersed manifold without connection ; and then he 
supposes that it is by reference to the manifold presented 
in sense that the unity becomes synthetic, or supplies those 
conceptions which may be used in synthesis^ while, on the 
other hand, he also supposes that it is by reference to the 
unity that the manifold becomes associated, so as to supply 
an image of perception which can be brought under those 
conceptions. Yet he himself, as w'e shall -see, maintains 
that the analytic unity of thought in us presupposes a 
synthesis of the manifold of perceptions, i.e., that the unity 
of self-consciousness presupposes the unit}- of our objec- 
tive consciousness ; and, on the other hand, he is equally 
solicitous to show that a mere manifold without reference 
to the unity of self-consciousness is a mere chaos or 
Gevouhl, which “ for us as thinking beings is as good as 
nothing.” Hence, if we hold Kant to the distinction 
which he makes between perception and conception, it 
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seems impossible to relate them ; while if we hold him to 
the relation, we must greatly modify what he says about 
their distinction. Yet he was as earnest in upholding the 
distinction against Leibniz as in upholding the relation 
against Hume, and to leave out either would be to sur- 
render one of the hinges upon which his philosophy 
turns. 

explanation of this collision of opposite ten- 
^n'bothT"’ dencies of thought in Kant cannot yet be given. But when 
MdSon of consider the historical development of his philosophy, 
perception and sgg ^ow it secmcd nccessary to Kant to keep firm 

hold both of the distw^stion and the relation. To confuse 
perception with conception was to fall back to the philo- 
sophical point of view of Leibniz or rather of Wolff, in 
which time and space were treated as “obscure conceptions” 
and analysis w'as substituted for synthesis. It was thus to 
build up a dogmatic philosophy of mere conceptions with- 
out any restraint frdm experience. On the other hatid, to 
deny th| necessary relation of perception to conception in 
knowledge was to fall into a pur^ empiricism, which 
extruded all generality from experience, and which thus 
was fatal even to empirical knowledge itself. Hence, the 
, only theory which could avoid the dangers seemed to him 
to be one which recognised both conception and perception 
as elements necessary to experience, but regarded them 
still as separate and only extertially combined with each 
other. The possibility that they should be correlative 
elements whicj;i were neither to be separated nor confused 
did not occur to him ; because, on the one hand, he 
believed that there was an analytic movement of thought 
in itself apart from perception, and because, on the other 
hand, he conceived that sensation as such is not only pre- 
supposed in our knowledge but actually contributes an 
element to it— though he recognised that of that element 
nothing can be said which does not involve its relation to 
the ‘ I think ’ of consciousness, and that all the terms we 
use, such as the “ manifold ” or the “ series of sensations," 
really involve that reference. The value of the Kantian 
theory, however, is just that it maintairts a protest against 
a merely formal philosophy on the one side, and a mere 
empiricism on the other; and that, while it shows the 
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necessity of perception to the development of conception, 
or, in other words, the necessity of experience, it at the 
same time maintains that that perception is essentially 
related to the thought from which it is distinguished. 

We see, then, that the essential -points of Kant’s doctrine Three i»ints 

/' ll 11 1 • * ® 

are these: — first, that knowledge or synthetic Judgment docmne of 
always involves perception as well as conception ; secondly, 
that in the case of mathematical synthesis both are a priori; 
and thirdly, that in the case of dynamical synthesis, though 
an a posteriori element is involved, yet there is a determina- 
tion of that element through the forms of sense which gives 
universality and therefore objectivity to that which for 
perception is merely particular and subjective. 

The first of these points has already been made (.0 symheas 

™ . I • , , , ,1 involves both 

sufficiently plain. It means simply that knowledge or perception and 

. , • i* ri *1 conception. 

judgment is always an apprehension of the many in the 
one, of the one in the many, and that neither can be 
separated from the other except by 'abstraction. There 
must be distinction yet unity in the process of knowledge, 
a distinction which In Kant’s view is ultimately referable 
to the division of the perception of a manifold in space and 
time from the thought w'hich gathers it into unity. 

The second point depends on the fact that the a f>T2>ri 
forms of space and time can by themselves be made objects 
of thought; in other words, that objects may fee regarded 
as they are determined only by relations of space and time 
and by no other relations. Hence, taking the conception 
of quantity as our guide, we can make censtructions in 
space and time and the results we arrive at are principles 
universally valid for all that is presented as in space and 
time.^ 

The case is different w'ith the dynamical principles, such 0) bm "ot in 

11 dynamical 

as substance and causality. For there we have to do, not vnii>esis. 
with the mere determinations of spaces and limes, which 
can be reached by a construction in pure space and time, 
and which, when so reached, can and must be transferred 

^To avoid complexity of statement I do not here refer to the principle of 
The AfUidpations of Empirical Perception which have to do with the synthesis 
whereby the matter of sensation must be united with the consciousness of 
time, the form of inner sense, in order to make possible the qualitative deter- 
minations of objects. 
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to all objects occupying those spaces and times, but with 
determinations of phenomena or perceptions, by which 
they are referred to permanent objects existing in space 
and time and, as states of such objects, have their relations 
of co-existence and succession fixed according to universal 
laws. In other words, these principles refer to objects in 
so far as they are distinct from the times and spaces they 
occupy, and yet are determined as occupying them and as 
in them standing in certain permanent relations to each 
other. Hence, the dynamical principles not only pre- 
suppose an empirical matter of perception, but fix how 
that matter must be ^fetermined, in itself and in relation 
to all other matters of perception, in being referred to 
objects known as objectively existent in space and time. 
Thus, while the mathematical principles presuppose objects 
determined as in space and time, and authorise us to 
transfer to them the quantitative determinations of pure 
space and time, i.cT, of the forms under which alone they 
can be represented, the dynamical principles show us how 
the data of sense must be determined in order to become 
referred to such objects. In other words, the mathematical 
principles tell us how objects must be conceived, if they 
ate conceived as existing in space and time, while the 
dynamical principles tell us how the matter of sense must 
be determined, in order that it may be conceived as 
referring to objects in space and time. 
dSerCTceb Qucstion how a priori synthesis is 

IfihetwofOTms possible breaks up into two questions, how' mathematical 
ofiynthesii,. and how physical, a priori synthesis is possible. The 
answer to the first of these questions is an explanation of 
mathematical synthesis as a pure process by which experi- 
ence is anticipated, and a vindication* of it on the ground 
that, when we have separated the a priori forms of time 
and space from the empirical objects which they condition, 
we have command over those forms and can determine 
them at pleasure by a process which does not need to be 
verified by experience, though its results hold good for all 
experience. In the other case, it is impossible to vindicate 
any such anticipation of experience in tlie particular quali- 
tative determinations of it or their particular coexistences 
and sequences; for we cannot say prior to experience that 
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we shall have particular perceptions of sight, taste, etc., 
or that we shall have them in any particular order, as 
we can work out the particular properties of figures in 
Geometry. We can, however, lay down certain general 
conditions under which alone such particular perceptions 
and their particular relations in time and space can be 
referred to objects. We can say that if, and so far as, 
these qualitatively and quantitatively determined percep- 
tions are to be referred to objects in space and time, they 
must fall under certain general principles which fix their 
relations to each other. And in this way we can lay 
down the general principle that all -objects of experience 
must be conceived as permanent substances, the states or 
accidents of which follow upon each other according to 
universal laws of causation, and coexist with each other 
according to universal laws of reciprocity. 

Now, the value of this distinction cannot vet be fully 

' w distinction. 

deteriflined. But it may be seen at once that it rests on 
the idea that our a priori determination of objects i^ limited 
to the determination* by the categories, first, of the pure 
forms of perception, and secondly, of the matter of per- 
ception through these forms. It is bound up with the idea 
of the absolute a-posteriority of the matter of perceptt(5n 
both as to its presence or existence for us in perception, and 
as to its quality, i.e., its non-quantitative character, (for its 
quantitative character is given a priori through the neces- 
sity of its being presented under the forms of perception, 
which again can be specified or determined CMily in accord- 
ance with the category of quantity). According to this 
view it is, so far as our understanding is concerned, an 
accident that there is any matter of perception given, which 
we can determine as. objective or as referring to objects; 
and it is another accident that that matter should have 
certain particular qualities rather than others. When, 
therefore,' we go beyond the quantitative determinations 
which belong to space and time, and proceed to determine 
anything as existing in space and time, and as in space and 
time standing in certain relations of coexistence or succes- 
sion, we are able only to anticipate those general principles 
which are involved in all determination of objects as so 
existing and related. Thus, e.g., we cannot say when a 
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special sequence of phenomena will take place, or what 
phenomena will stand in this relation in time; but we 
can say that, if the sequence does take place once, 
it will take place always, whenever all the circumstances 
are similar; for otherwise it could not be referred to any 
object in an experience of which time is the condition. 

We have now' seen how the problem of the Critique 
leads to its main divisions. The Aesthetic and the Analytic 
deal respectively w'ith the two elements of knowledge, 
perception and conception, which are at once distinguished 
and related ; while the Dialectic deals w'ith that discordance 
between the ideal a'i.d the reality of knowledge, which 
arises from the fact, that the relation does not overcome, 
or is not coincident with, the distinction, and that know- 
ledge, therefore, means a combination of elements ex- 
traneous to each other. It is, therefore, a. combination 
which does not correspond with the unity of thought or 
self-consciousness, "which yet it presupposes as th% con- 
dition cjf its possibility. This dualism appears objectively 
as the separation of phenomena from things in themselves, 
which, therefore, have a problematic existence so far as 
the Critique of Pure Reason is concerned. Meanwhile 
tlitf ideas of these problematic objects have a function in 
relation to that very experience which they limit and for 
which they set up an unattainable ideal. 

If we state the general problem of philosophy in the 
form in which Kant finally stated it, as the problem of 
“ the possibility of advancing by reason from the know- 
ledge of the sensible to that of the supersensible,”^ the 
answer of the Critical Philosophy may be shortly sum- 
marised thus. If knowledge of the supersensible is 
possible, it must be rational or a priori knowledge; for 
only by an a priori process can we hope to deal with that 
which is beyond all sense. But the insecurity and con- 
tradictions of metaphysic, the “ ruinous disunion of 
philosophical systems,” forbids us to ask how it is possible, 
till we have first settled whether it is possible. We turn, 
therefore, to the question how a priori knowledge is 
possible where it is admitted to be actual, i.e., in relation 
to the objects of experience. On the other hand, if by 
iR. I488; H. VIII. 520. 
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a recoil of the scepticism, which arises in the region of 
metaphysics, upon the field of experience, it be denied 
that the a priori principles are valid even in relation to 
the latter, we are prepared to show that experience is 
impossible without them, and so to take away the ground 
from under the feet of the sceptic. At the same time we 
have to explain that, as pure thought in itself is ruled 
by the law of identity, its going beyond itself at all must 
be mediated by perception, and its going beyond itself 
a priori must be mediated by a priori perceptions. Hence, 
where there is no such perception, there can be no such 
synthesis, and the character of*th'6 synthesis will be 
determined and limited by the character of the perceptions. 

But our a priori perceptions are essentially forms of sense, 
i.e., they are forms of matter which is essentially a 
posteriori, and therefore external and alien to the pure 
intelligence that apprehends it. Henc£, neither they nor 
the matter that falls under them can be brought into perfect 
unity with the mind that knows them. The mind h never 
able to consummate the synthesis of its object with itself, 
and the forms of unity by which it determines sensible 
objects still leave these objects inadequately determined, 
according to that idea of knowledge w’hich it carries wilh 
itself. Hence it is led to make the distinction of the 
noumena it can think from the phenomena it can know. 

But as the former are presented to it in no perception or 
intuition, it is obliged to recognise that it is incapable, 
so far at least as theoretical reason is concerned, of rising 
beyond the problematical existence of the noumena or of 
turning the thought of them into knowledge. 

Kant’s proof that a priori knowledge is real, because Do the dmerent 
without it experience would not be possible, is thus one argument contra* 
side of his argument; the other side is that the conditions 
under which such knowledge is realised are such as are 
not found' except in sensuous experience. And the great 
question that arises out of the whole process is, wdiether 
the effect of it is not to break down that opposition of 
analysis and synthesis upon which the opposition of 
phenomena and noumena ultimately rests; or rather to 
show that that opposition is a relative, and not an absolute, 
one. Or, to put all in a w'ord, does not Kant, in showing 

VOL. I. R 
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the limitation of the empirical or phenomenal view of the 
world, himself point out how that view is to be supple- 
mented and corrected, so as to exhibit to us the world as 
it is in its reality? Is not the defect of the Critique what 
was indicated in a previous chapter, that it conceals under 
the appearance of a process of abstraction, by which we 
rise to a mere analytic unity, a process of ‘ concretion,’ 
which really is an advance, through a relative unity of 
unreconciled elements, to a unity of differences which is 
therefore, in a true sense a priori and trans^ 
parent ? If so, we may repeat in a serious sense what 
has been proposed ^ kind of reductio ad ahsurdum, 
that beyond the problem of the possibility of a priori 
knowledge is the problem of the possibility of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, For so long as there is an unexpressed 
thought, which is latent beneath the expressed thought, 
and which secretly governs it, so Jong w^e have a right 
to criticise the ^pressed thought by bringing into 
promimence its implicit presuppositions. 



CHAPTER II 


THE AESTHETIC 

I N a previous chapter, we have seen that the main ideas Relation of the 

r , 1 .7 • , . • , , Aesthetic 

01 the Aesthetic, in relation to time and space as the Dissertation. 
forms of perception, were developed by Kant about ten 
or eleven years before the publication of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, and about .two years before he even entered 
upon the investigation, the results of which are given in 
the Ar^alytic. It is, therefore, remarl^^ble that after so 
long a period, the Aesthetic repeats the corresponding 
sections of the Dissertation w'ith only subordinate ’modifi- 
cations. From this it might naturally be inferred that 
Kant built his new edifice on a foundation which he con- 
sidered to be immovably established, and w'hich was left 
untouched by all the subsequent developments of his 
speculation. This inference, however, w'ould be erroneous. 

The Aesthetic, it is true, remains almost unchanged in 
form ; but this is not because it was still regarded by 
Kant as in itself satisfactory, but because in the first part 
of his book he wdshed to treat one of the aspects or elements 
of the truth, without being hampered by the necessity 
of considering its relation to other elements. Thus, he 
leaves out of account all consideration of the activity of 
thought, which is necessary to make the manifold of sense 
an object for the self-conscious intelligence. Nay, in the 
corresponding section of the Prolegomena, he even goes 
the length’ of speaking of the science of Mathematics, as 
if it were dependent only on the existence of formal or 
pure a priori perceptions, and did not also imply any 
activity of the undetstanding.^ Hence, also, he says little 

^In that section of the Prolegomena^ he answers the question ‘How pure 
mathematics is possible,’ without reference to the necessity of any use of prin- 
ciples of the understanding. 
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or nothing in the Aesthetic of that process of a priori 
construction, that process of thought working through 
imagination, which he afterwards shows to be necessary 
both to pure and to empirical perception. As a conse- 
quence of this self-imposed limit, he treats time and space 
and objects in time and space as if they were ‘ given ’ 
to us directly and immediately through sense, in such 
wise that we can make judgments regarding them without 
any introduction of new elements by thought. In short, 
he seems in the Aesthetic only to revive the view of the 
Dissertation, according to which all that is necessary to 
produce experience Ik that the understanding in its purely 
formal use should generalise the ideas of perception.^ 
Sensibility is represented as a receptivity, not merely of 
impressions or sensations but of perceptions, as if per- 
ceptions could be received without any activity of the 
consciousness that receives them. And from these per- 
ceptions we are supposed to be able to read off at once 
the characters of the individual objects presented in them, 
provided we are careful not to make* any assertions which 
go beyond these individual objects. 

S'k'""! cr^icai method of proceeding upon assumptions afterwards 

repess. - i7u)dified was characteristic of Kant and it has undoubtedly 
some advantages. It has especially the Socratic advantage 
of meeting the ordinary consciousness on its own ground 
and leading it by gradual steps to refute itself, and so 
to discover for itself a deeper basis of thought, the 
necessity of 'Ahich it might not otherwise have seen. It 
is a method which Kant had learnt to use in his University 
teaching, and one which as Jachmann tells us in a passage 
already quoted, often exposed Kant to serious misunder- 
standing frofti those who took his first word for his last.^ 
It may be feared that the misunderstandings to which 
the hearers of Kant’s lectures were exposed, have been 
fully paralleled amitng the readers of the Critique, who 
have taken the statements of the Aesthetic as final, and 
have made no allowance for the explicit as well as the 
tacit ‘corrections subsequently introduced. At the same 

* lie mentions at the outset that there are other necessary elements (A. 21 ; 
K- 35), b'lt he does not allow this to affect his statements any further. 

‘ See above, p. 6o. 
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time, it has to be admitted that Kant himself was not 
always careful to work out fully that correction of his first 
presuppositions which was made necessary by the new 
principles introduced in his subsequent investigations. 

The method of Kant has obvious advantages for any Relation of the 
one who is prepared, not merely to receive passively the 
reasoning of the Critique, but to rethink the whole process 
of reflexion by which it was produced, and who, therefore, 
treats the Aesthetic only as the first step in that transfor- 
mation of ordinary conceptions, which is to be continued 
throughout the whole work. What, however, probably 
induced Kant to leave the Aesthetie»in the form which 
it has in the Critique was not merely his desire to subject 
the reader to a process of Socratic dialectic and so 
gradually to lead him on from his own ground to the 
point to which it was desired to bring him. Nor was it 
simply the histfirical fact, — though that may have had 
some influence, — that Kant had throw*lT the principles of 
the Aesthetic into the form which they take in the Critique, 
long before he saw the necessity of the further step taken 
in the Analytic. The final reason was that the Aesthetic 
is necessary to make intelligible the very statement of the 
problem of the Analytic. For, as has been shown in tt»e 
previous chapters, what makes it necessary to deduce, or 
justify, tlie objective use of the categories is, just that 
opposition between conception and perception, which it 
is one main result of the Aesthetic to establish. Kant 
had reached the question of the Analytic through a course 
of investigation which was made necessary by the*^pposi- 
tion of thought and sense established in the Dissertation, 
and he did not see how to carry his readers to the same 
result by any other road. 

According to the principles of the Leibnizian philosophy The 

- * . , rr 11 t’ • • • '.of sense and 

from which Kant started, the distinction between a /irian thought in 
and a posteriori coincides with the distinction between rise to the ^ 
knowledge derived from conceptions and knowledge derived 
from perceptions; and it is a distinction of degree and 
not of kind, conception differing from perception merely 
in the distinctness* with which the elements in it are 
separated from each other.^ Hence space and time were 

^ Cf. above, p. 84. 
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regarded as being merely confused conceptions of the 
relations of objects, time corresponding to the conception 
of dependence, and space to that of reciprocal dependence. 
So long as this theory prevailed, no difficulty could arise 
as to the relations of conception to perception, or, in other 
words, as to the application of pure conceptions to per- 
ceived objects; for there could be no difficulty in bringing 
together elements which were not essentially distinguished 
from each other. But the argument of the Dissertation 
and of the Aesthetic leads to the conclusion that the 
distinction of conception and perception is not merely one 
of degree ; and that^t cl«es not coincide with the distinction 
of a priori and a posteriori; but that on the contrary it 
rests on an essential difference of kind between two 
faculties, each of which has its own a priori : time and 
space constituting the a priori ofsense in distinction from 
the pure conceptions which constitute the a priori of the 
understanding, ff is at this point, that the question as 
to the *value or objective application of the pure concep- 
tions necessarily arises; for if by their essential character 
conceptions are severed from the perceptions through which 
alone they can be individualised or realised in concreto, 
i*4)ecomes necessary to show' how, in spite of their opposi- 
tion to, and disparateness from, these perceptions, they 
can yet Ije legitimately applied to them. If it be true 
that thought has laws of its own, w'hich would lead it, if 
left to itself, to determine objects in a particular way, — 
a way whicli is essentially different from that which it 
must follow if it is to determine objects through percep- 
tion, — then we are forced to face the problem of the 
Analytic, i.e., the prolilem whether thought can be legiti- 
mately used 'to determine the data , of perception at all. 
And beyond this again arises the question of the Dialectic, 
whether, besides the determination of the objects given 
in perception,— a determination by the intelligence of a 
matter which is essentially disparate from it, and in which, 

therefore, it cannot realise its own idea of knowledge, 

the intelligence is able to attain to any other determination 
bie!i,u'te°' of objects which is adequate to that i*dea. 
ihe Analytic The Analytic and the Dialectic cannot, therefore, be 
Dialectic, understood except from the point of view reached through 
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the Aesthetic. The Aesthetic is the statement of a dualism, 
which is partly overcome in the Analytic by the reduction 
of sense and thought to elements or factors in empirical 
knowledge. But in Kant’s view, this dualism cannot 
be completely overcome; and the Dialectic, therefore, 
shows us thought recoiling from the imperfect result of 
its work in experience, and setting up for itself an ideal 
which with such materials can never be realised. What 
hinders us from perceiving this is mainly the fact that 
the Aesthetic fully states only one side of the opposition, 
leaving the explanation of the other side till a later stage. 

If, however, we connect with th^ Aesthetic the section of 
the Analytic on the ‘ Amphiboly of the reflective concep- 
tions,' in which we have a direct criticism of that dogmatic 
philosophy in opposition to which the theory of the 
Aesthetic was developed, we are able to see clearly how 
the antagonism there expressed is related to the combina- 
tion (jf the opposed elements attempted in the Analytic, 
and the partial reassertion of the antagonisny in the 
Dialectic.'^ » 

What then is the main argument of the Aesthetic? The meta- 

• physical and 

We have already seen how Kant >n the Dissertation was transcendental 

, r , . , , expositions, of 

led to separate the forms of time and space from p.ure space and time, 
conceptions on the one side, and from the special matter 
of sense on the other. They are, he contend^s, a priori, 
but they are the a priori not of thought but of sense, the 
forms of sensible perception : and it is this view of them 
alone which is reconcileable with the existence and the 
nature of the science of Mathematics. This is the general 
summary of the argument which is divided into the two 
stages of what he calls the metaphysical and the transcen- 
dental expositions qf space and time. The.' metaphysical 
exposition ’ shows that they are a priori and what kind 
of a priori they are : the ‘ transcendental exposition ’ shows 
that they, are a source of a priori synthetic judgments, and 
that this is possible only on the supposition that they 
are the forms of perception. The metaphysical exposition 
again is divided into two parts, as it proves that time and 
space are a priori’and that they are perceptions. Let us 

^This point will be discussed more fully in the chapter on the Schematism 
of the Categories. 
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talce up successively these three points (i) that space and 
time are a priori; (2) that they are perceptions; (3) that 
only as tlie a priori of perception, as the forms of per- 
ception, can they explain, and that as such they can fully 
explain, our a priori synthetic judgments in regard to 
space and time and their development in the science of 
Mathematics. 

(j) Space and I . Space, Kant argues, is a priori, i.e., it is not a general 
conception abstracted from particular objects previously 
given in experience : for all reference of sensations to an 
external object, i.e., to an object which is in a different 
place from that whith J occupy, or in a different place 
from other objects, presupposes space. In other words, 
all determination of particular objects as occupying a 
particular place and standing in a relation of externality 
to other objects, presupposes space as that in which we 
place them. The idea of space, therefore, cannot be got 
from objects as tb<!y are given in sense, for these* could 
not be cj,eter;Tiined as they are except on the presupposition 
of space. External objects, in shorty are primarily deter- 
minations of space, and space, therefore, cannot be taken 
as a mere determination of them. An outer experience 
^ e^ii«ts for us only through the idea of space, as that which 
is necessary to constitute it, and that idea cannot be 
abstracted from the experience of which it is the condition. 
It may be said, indeed, that we do not apprehend space 
before we apprehend objects in it, and this is true. But 
the question is^not of priority in time. Though the spatial 
condition may not appear except in the determination of 
external objects, it appears as its logical presupposition. 
We do not apprehend space and then objects in it, but 
we apprehend, objects on the presupposition of space, and 
we determine space by objects. Hence also while w'e can, 
by abstraction, empty space of the objects w hich determine 
it and thereby leave space as the presupposition of an 
infinite number of particular determinations or objects in 
it, we cannot invert this process and abstract space, while 
yet !ea.ving the objects or particular spatial determinations 
unchanged. Neither in imagination ndr in perception can 
we get rid of space which is the universal condition of 
both. The same reasoning may be repeated in relation 
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to time, which is not abstracted from the states of objects 
that are presented as successive or coexistent, but is the 
presupposition of the perception of phenomena in those 
relations, and which we can, therefore, by abstraction 
empty of phenomena, though we are unable to represent 
those phenomena as not in it. 

Kant’s argument is, on the one hand, directed against 
Leibniz, for whom space and time were confused ideas 
abstracted from an experience of things which were known Newton, 
in their pure nature and relations independently of and 
prior to space and time, and, on the other hand, against 
Newton, for whom space was an ©bje* 4 ive reality indepen- 
dent of the mind. This explains certain peculiarities in 
the form of the argument, which are apt to be misunder- 
stood by those who think of it as directed against Hume. 

It explains, c.g., why Ihe priority of space and time is 
made the main argument for their a-priority : for it was 
the ackiption of the Newtonian view space as prior to 
objects which immediately led Kant in the Dissertration of 
1770 to infer that it ie an a priori form of perception. At 
that time Kant did not yet question the fact that individual 
objects as such are given to us in sense through the affec- 
tions which they produce. But he saw that time and space 
are forms in virtue of which these objects are arranged, 
or rather are capable ot being arranged, in a ceT'tain order 
in relation to each other. And, he argued that, if ihis 
order is prior to objects in our consciousness of them, if 
they present themselves a,s special determinations of it, it 
cannot be presented to us through the affections in which 
they are given. It must be a form which belongs to the 
receptivity of sense through which they are perceived. 

If Kant had been, thinking primarily of Hume’s reduc- 
tion of time and space to copies of impressions,’- the 
argument would probably have taken a somewhat different Hume? 
form. He would have dwelt more upon the impossibility 
of extracting the ideas of space and time from sensation. 

He would have pointed out that to say that the object 
which affects us is ‘ here ’ and ‘ now ’ present to us will 
not explain how' u'*c should be conscious of it as ‘ here ’ 

^As a matter of fact Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature^ in which this 
reduction was effected, was not known to Kanl. 
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and ‘ now ’ p. esent. For we cannot be conscious of the 
‘ here ’ and the ‘ now ’ except as we relate it to other 
‘ heres ’ and ‘ nows ’ and, indeed, ultimately to all ‘ heres 
and ‘nows,’ i.e., to all space and time; and this implies 
a synthetic act which brings together the manifold of sense 
in relation to a permanent self. This line of argument, 
how’ev<‘r, would have involved an anticipation of the 
Analytic, and would have at once forced us to consider 
the necessity of the pure synthesis of the understanding 
for the apprehension of space and time as w^ell as of objects 
in them. But in the Aesthetic, Rant still abstracts from 
all consideration o^ th* spontaneity of thought as dis- 
tinguished from the receptivity of sense. He, therefore, 
merely argues that, since the apprehension of space and 
time is presupposed in that apprehension of objects w'hich 
alone we can suppose to be given *in perception, they must 
be a priori forms with which the sensibility invests its 
object in the vefy'perceptiijn of it, and not theitiselves 
due to the "presentation of the object in sense.^ 

Space and 2. The second point which Kant seeks to prove is that 
l™cep\Ws. time and space are perceptions, not conceptions. His 
argument is that all the marks by which a perception is 
diwinguished from a conception are applicable to space 
and time. The object of a conception is universal, of a 

'Cohen Tkeorie der Er/ahrimg, p. 95) supposes Kant in his first 

argument to be opposing Hume, because Hume regarded space as an abstraction 
from the images of perception, which were .supposed to present us with coloured 
points in a certaiitp order, while Leibniz calls space an abstraction only in order 
to exclude the idea of its independent existence as separated from the monads, 
and regards the idea of it as an “eternal truth.” But Kant was not acquainted 
with Hume’s Treatue^ in which alone this derivation of space from sensible 
impressions is given, and on the other hand, he certainly thought that Leibniz, 
as he conceived space to be a relation of things which presupposed their existence, 
was logically bound to regard it as dependent upon the experience of those 
things. This is clearly indicated in the passage where he contra.sts the opinions 
of Newton and Leibniz (Aesthetic^ § 7 j A. 39 ; B. 57) and in the corresponding 
passage of the Disseriatio 7 t (R. 1 . 323 ; H. 11 . 407). Since writing the above, 
1 find that in the Rejlexionen Kant's (II. 347) it is directly stated that “if 
the conception of space, as Leibniz thinks, were taken from things, propositions 
relative .to space, as being empirical judgments, would not have any apodictic 
certainty.” In the note Dr. Erdmann points out that«this proves Cohen’s opinion 
to be mistaken. It may also be pointed out that Leibniz’s assertion that the 
idea of space is an * eternal truth ’ is in conflict with his assertion that it is 
a confused idea. 
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perception, individual. Now there is only one space and 
one time ; for all special spaces are parts of the one space, 
and all times of the one time. “ They (the parts of space) 
cannot precede the one all-embracing space as the con- 
stituents out of which it may be put together, but on the 
contrary they can be thought of only as in it.” To get 
a general conception of space, we should need, first to 
limit space in different ways and then to abstract from 
all that is peculiar to any special limitation of it. Such 
a general conception would, however, contrast directly 
with the idea of the one space, which is presupposed in 
all limitations of it, i.e., in all fpircej^ions of special parts 
of space or of objects in space. For a general conception, 
such as animal, plant, etc., is no whole in which all special 
animals and plants are parts, but merely represents the 
common element presefit in each and all of them. Space 
and time, further, are represented not only as wholes but 
as infinite wholes, i.e., wholes whMi have an infinite 
number of parts in them. At least we m^y go on ad 
infinitum adding part to part without exhausting space, 

(and we can see from the beginning that we shall never 
exhaust it,) just as renewed or continued attention to the 
perception of an object enables us to go on detect! ng'yjew 
qualities in it.^ But a conception is made up of a definite 
number of marks, which cannot be increased without 
altering the conception. It may contain an indefinite 
number of individuals under it, but it cannot contain an 
infinite number of possible determinations, in it. 

The argument here given is directed against the view The argument 
of Leibniz, who had denied the qualitative distinction of against uibniz. 
conception and perception, and who regarded the difficulties 
attending the conceptions of space and time as part of the 
obscurity which necessarily attaches to perception as such. 

Kant maintains, on the contrary, that while the supposed 
obscurity does not exist, while perceptions are in their way 
as distinct as conceptions, yet their distinctness is of a 


^Cf. Reflexionm Kant^s, II. 356. “ The synthetic judgments regarding space 

are not contained in themniversal conception of it, any more than the empirical 
judgments as to the composition of gold are included in the general conception 
of if. In both cases they are drawn out of, or found in, the perception 
of the object.” 



In what sense 
are space and 
time infinite 
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different kind, of a kind which makes them incommensur- 
able with conceptions. It was this, in fact, that Leibniz 
really was aiming at when he spoke of their obscurity. ^ 
The obscurity consists in this, that the object of a per- 
ception is individual and as an individual is considered 
to have an infinity of determinations which w'e can never 
think out to an end, or gather up in a final conception. 
Hence perception, when it brings such an object before 
us, offers an infinite problem to conception, a problem 
which conception can never completely solve, tor we 
can never completely *' define the individual. Now such 
inexhaustible individtiality we find in time and space which 
are “ represented as infinite given W'holes ” and, therefore, 
as wholes which we can never completely “bring to 
conception.” 

When we put the matter in this w-ay we provoke a 
natural objection, that the inexhaustibility of perception, 
or the impossibility'of defining the individual, does not 
mean th®t emee for all the individual in all its determina- 
tions is given to us in sense, and rfiat conception then 
proceeds to analyse it in an endless process. Space and 
time, no doubt, contain in them the possibility of endless 
detfi'minations, but only as a possibility, the realisation 
of which must depend on the synthetic activity of thought. 
But to speqk of these determinations as existing in space 
and time prior to such activity is to suppose the possibility 
realised independently of the only activity which for us 
is capable of realising it. Space and lime are not for us 
infinitely divided but infinitely divisible, not infinitely 
extended but infinitely extensible. All the determinations 
of quanta which are discovered by the science of mathe- 
matics are not* determinations existing^ in pure space and 
time and given once for all in the perception of them, 
but determinations which arc reached by the constructive 
effort of imagination guided by thought. In like- manner, 
the individual objects of experience are not given once 
for all in perception as infinitely determined, but they are 
continually being determined in the synthesis of percep- 

^The Qndivideclne.ss and infinite divisibility of the continuous is taken by 
Leibniz for the confused representation of a divided aggregate of separate 
monads. Cf. Introduction, Ch. III. p. 81. 
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tions, which we bring together in thought and refer to 
identical objects. It is true that in this process we seem 
to ourselves to be discovering the properties of objects, 
which exist independently of the process by which we 
discover them and which in all that process we can never 
exhaust; but it would be absurd to say that all that we 
discover is already given in the perception by which the 
object is first presented to us. Rather, we must reg^d that 
perception as itself a step or element in the process of deter- 
mination of an object, which is not perceived, any more 
than it is conceived, in its completeness. And the facts 
of the case would be more truly 'expressed by saying that 
we are guided in the whole process of experience by the 
idea of an object to the complete determination of which, 
in the continuous synthesis of perceptions under concep- 
tions, we are continually approximating but can never 
attain. The synthetic process does not, therefore, consist 
in cofltinually taking more of what is' given at the first 
in perception, but in continually bringing roge^her new 
perceptions, in referc^nce to an object thought as identical. 

Now, it is certain that this view' of the process of know- 
ledge, was not overlooked by Kant. It is, in fact, the 
very view which later on in the Critique he himself'sets 
before us. The .lesthctic, indeed, tells us that space “ is Kanfsown^ 
represented as an infinite given whole,” and seems to implv the view ofthe 

.... , . . - 1 • 1 •’ Aesthetic, 

that It IS given as such in perception, but the Dialectic 
shows us that such a representation is simply an ‘ idea,’^ 
i,e., the thought of .something which can never be given 
in perception any more than it can be brought to a unity 
in conception. In the Aesthetic, however, Kant deliber- 
ately abstracts from the process of thought and imagination, 
and treats of perception as if it were not a ’process, but a 
passive reception of the result of the process. And he 
even erases some expressions in the first edition in which 
the former view had escaped from him : for w'hile in the 
first edition he had said that “ if it were not that the 
process of perception is limitless, no conception of relations 
could carry with it a principle of their infinity,” ire., not 
that we have a perception of the space containing all its 
determinations but that we have in it a potentiality of 
^ A. 427 ; B. 456 no / e . 
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them : in the second edition he says merely that “ no 
conception as such can be thought as containing an infinite 
multitude of ideas in it,” as if space as a perception were 
supposed by him to contain such an infinite multitude. 
Kant, in fact, is determined to make us follow him step 
by step, and, therefore, he treats for the moment the 
infinite potentiality of determinations, which belongs- to 
the in(^ividual as an object of perception, — though really 
belonging to it merely as an object which we represent / 
as the same in the synthesis of many perceptions, — as 
if it were actually realised in the first immediate perception 
of it; or at least a^if in that perception all these deter- 
minations were at once present, though the mind may 
need a long and even endless process to make them explicit 
or ‘ bring them to conceptions.’ And the reason why he 
does this seems to be, that he wishes, in the first instance, 
to refute the Leibnizian view of space and time, as con- 
ceptions, assuming provisionally the ordinary distiliction 
made beV'weCTi perceptions and conceptions. A conception, 
so to speak, is a certain definite amcjunt drawn from the 
inexhaustible bank of perception : it is the combination 
of a certain definite number of marks. Hence no con- 
cepfion will afford matter for an indefinite process of 
analysis. If space and time were, as Leibniz said, 

‘ obscure conceptions,’ their obscurity at a certain definite 
point must vanish before analysis : for, at that point, we 
should get down to the simple elements of the combination. 
But we can see that this is impossible in the case of time 
and space in so far as they are “ represented as infinite 
given wholes ” ; which, therefore, cannot be analysed into 
a finite number of parts, or regarded as compounded out 
of these parts.* For Kant’s immediate purpose it w^as not 
necessary to observe that the ideas of time and space as 
continuous quanta contain only the potentiality, and not 
the actuality of such infinite determination. That we can 
see that there is no limit to the possibility of their deter- 
mination is, from the point of view of the Aesthetic, the 
same .thing with their being actually^ determined in all 

!No .conception as such can be thought of as if it contained an infinite 
number of ideas in it. But space is so thought: for all parts of space ad 
infinitum exist at once.*’ B. 39. 
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the infinity of their extent and division. For in any case 
the determining process presupposes space and time and 
does not produce them, any more than it produces the 
individual things which are given in perception as in space 
and time. In this point of view, there seems to be a 
special force in the words “ represented as given.” The 
ordinary consciousness represents both as given in all their 
infinite completeness of determination, and regards ctll the 
process of thought by which the special determinations 
are discovered as one of simple analysis of what is given. 
Now an ‘ infinite whole ’ cannot, as Kant afterw’ards shows, 
actually be ‘ given,’ any more than wiy other individual 
object in the completeness of its individual determination 
can be given. Determination of space and time and of 
individual objects in space and time can take place only 
in a successive process *of synthesis in which the mind 
must be guided by a definite conception or rule. At the 
same time, in this successive process we Always presuppose 
the totality of determination of the object in itself? as the 
goal towards which in our synthetic process of thought 
we are tending. While, therefore, the progressive deter- 
mination of the object appears on the one hand as a 
synthesis, proceeding a parte ad totum, which is ne\er 
completed : on the other hand, it is equally true that the 
idea of the whole, as that in, and in reference, to, which 
the part is determined, is implied in the process from the 
first, and gives to it its interest and direction : and in 
this point of view knowdedge may be said to proceed a 
toto ad partes. This idea of the whole, however, we do 
not determine’, in Kantian language, we can never make 
it an object of knowledge. But the thought of it is the 
presupposition of all our efforts in determining such 
objects. The unity of all experience, of all objects with 
each other and with the mind that knows them, is, so to 
speak, the horizon within which all special objects are 
determined, and we can see it as the limiting condition 
of all knowledge but not as itself an object of knowledge. 
From this point of view all our progress in knowledge 
may be regarded as a specification or differentiation of a 
presupposed whole, and not as an integration of part to 
part without any limit. It is this idea of a presupposed 
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totality, within which our experience grows, which appears 
in the Aesthetic as the representation of space and time 
as ‘ infinite given wholes,’ by limitation of which particular 
places and times (and objects as occupying these places 
and times) are determined. 

The full explanation of these ideas cannot yet be given. 
Enough, however, has been said to explain the fact that 
so soon as, at the opening of his Analytic, Kant goes 
beyond the common view of knowledge as the analytic 
recognition of the different elements involved in the com- 
plete determination of things as given in sense, — so soon 
as he begins to r^togntee that a spontaneity of thought 
is necessary in the first instance to connect the elements 
which are afterw^ards separated by analysis, — at that 
moment the idea of a given totality disappears and has 
to be replaced by the idea of a totality which can be 
thought but can never be given, or even reached by the 
immediate synthesis of that which is given. Something 
more will bf said on this subject at the end of this chapter.^ 

(3) This view of The third step, which Kant takes \fi the “ transcendental 

space and tune . . ^ , 

explains the exposition, is to sliow that time and space are principles 

possibility of \ . . . . , , - 

mathematical of an d pnoTt syntliesis wduch carries us far beyond the 

science* j •/ 

"V _ d?Eermination of time and space itself, and that this could 
not be possible unless the conception of time and space 
as the a priori of perception were true. A ‘ transcen- 
dental ’ vieW' of any idea is, as Kant explains, always one 
which transcends or carries us beyond the use of it in 
which we kno»vv, or suppose ourselves to know, an object 
through it, and makes us consider how such knowledge 

^It is obvious that we have here the idea of a unity of experience pre- 
supposed in all special determination of objects, an idea which in the Critique 
takes the place held by the idea of God in ]\ 5 int’s pre-critical philosophy. 
Accordingly, in the third section of the Dialectic, Kant attempts to show the 
illogical nature of the process by which the Ideal of reason, which in reality is 
merely the “regulative unity of experience,” is first realised, turned into 
an object, then hypostasised, and finally in the natural progress of reason to 
the completion of its unity, personified (A. 583; B. 61 1 note). In the doctrine 
of the Dissertation we have a link between the two ideas in the conception 
of space -and time as Omnipraesentia Phaemmemn and Aeterniias Phaenomenon, 
Throughout Kant conceives the universal (i.e., not* the abstract universal but 
the universal as the principle of a systematic whole) as the presupposition 0] 
the particular, though this is modified by the identification of the former wit! 
the a priori element in the consciousness of tlie subject. 
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is made possible by the constitution of the faculty of 
tnowledge in the subject. It has, therefore, to do with 
,he a priori, the necessary and universal elements in know- 
edge, or with the other elements only so far as the former 
ilemerUs presuppose them. In the transcendental Deduc- 
;ion of the categories, a priori conceptions are shown to be 
necessary to determine the form and matter of perception, 

50 as to produce experience or knowledge of phenomenal 
nbjects. In the ‘ transcendental exposition ’ of the 
Aesthetic, Kant does not look either so far back or so 
far forward : he does not show the necessity of a priori 
:onceptions to determine the forms of tjpace and time, nor 
does he show that this determination is that which alone 
can constitute knowledge even of empirical objects. All 
he does is to point out, e.g., that in Mathematics we do 
“ determine the properties of space and of time syntheti- 
cally and a priori,” and thus attain to a knowledge of 
all objects in space and time — a knowledge which is not 
and cannot be derived from an empirical consideration 
of those objects, but anticipates it and lays down universal 
and necessary laws for it. On the other hand, he argues 
that such synthesis would not be possible unless space 
and timie were perceptions ; and it would not be a necesSttry 
synthesis, i.e., a synthesis accompanied with the conscious- 
ness that the elements which it combines are necessarily 
and universally combined, unless they were a priori 
perceptions. For that must be a perception which 
amplifies a conception or gives it means to amplify itself. 

And that perception must be a priori, or involved in the 
very constitution of the faculty of perception, which 
enables us with apodictic certainty to anticipate actual 
perception and lay down laws for it. 

In this argument, as has been already indicated, 
precritical theory of perception is not yet essentially anticipate 
changed. • Objects are supposed to affect us and produce 
a perception of themselves as individual objects. But 
from this perception we cannot draw any conclusions which 
go beyond the particular objects, or rather the particular 
phase in which the objects present themselves to us in 
each particular case. So far as we know the object through 
the affections of sense, we know merely that it has affected 

VOL I. 
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us in a particular way; but whether it will ever do so* 
again we know not. We know nothing of the object in- 
itself, but only the appearance which it has for us through 
a particular affection, and hence we cannot say anything 
as to the constancy of that relation of the object ’to our 
sensibility which is involved in its producing that par- 
ticular affection. The object is for us the objectified 
sensation and not the thing that produces the sensation, 
and the sensation is merely a particular state of our 
sensibility. If we are able to say anything about such an 
object which holds good universally and necessarily, it 
must be, not beca&se off the affection, but because of the 
nature of the sensibility into which the affection is received 
and in which it becomes transformed into a perception 
of an object. Necessity and Universality, therefore, 
cannot be the effect of the object upon us ; they must be 
the result of the form with which perceptions invests its- 
objects. Hence \^e^are able to say not only that, ff there 
is any'^universal and necessary element in perception, it 
is derived from the form of perception, but also that, if 
there is any knowledge derivable from the form of our 
perception, it must be necessary and universal, i.e., must 
erfffally affect all objects that are perceived by us. 
Geometry, c.g., as a synthetic a priori science is possible, 
if space is the form of all our perceptions of external 
objects : and if space is such a form, then Geometry, as 
the science in which principles of spatial determination 
in general aretdeveloped, must consist of synthetic a priori 
propositions, in which with apodictic certainty laws are 
laid down for all objects in space. What is universal 
and necessary in the determination of objects is due to 
the nature of* the subject for which they are, seeing that 
the object, as Kant naively expresses it, cannot ‘ pass 
over ’ into our minds, but only affect our sensibility; and 
the particular affections which it produces cannot warrant 
any conclusions beyond themselves. 

obvious that such a view does not in itself imply 
^ contplete awaking from “ dogmatic slumber ” ; for it 
does not yet raise the question what is meant by an 
‘ object ’ of perception, or how far an ‘ object ’ can exist 
for a consciousness which is merely receptive and which 
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does not go beyond particular affections so as to combine 
them in one conception. The Dissertation, of which the 
Aesthetic is little more than a repetition, took its start 
from the naive belief that individual objects of perception, 
as such, may be given through the affections of sensibility 
which they produce; and it modified that belief only so 
far as to point out that those individual objects are per- 
ceived as special determinations of time and space, and 
that time and space, therefore, are prior to all other 
elements of perception. A priori knowledge is knowledge 
which conditions, as opposed to a posteriori knowledge 
which constitutes, the perceptions ^)f thc'individual objects 
through sense. Kant does not yet attempt to show that 
it is just. the subjection of the particular element in sense 
to such universal and necessary conditions which makes 
us refer them to objects. But when he points out that 
they are in themselves merely particular and contingent, 
he pre|)ares the way for such a proof. And in the 
Prolegomena, where he does not follow the ^anfe strict 
method of evolving* knowledge from its elements, he 
already anticipates this kind of ‘ deduction ’ of space and 
time.^ For there he argues that his view of space and 
time is so far from reducing them to illusions that if Ts 
the only view which enables us to prove their objective 
reality : seeing that objectivity and determination by 
universal and necessary principles are one and the same 
thing. The full development of this thought, however, 
following Kant’s synthetic method in the •Critique, we 
must postpone till we come to consider the deduction of 
the Categories in the Analytic. 

Kant’s discussion of the nature of time and space in 
the metaphysical and transcendental expositions he ’now transcendental 

ideality of space 

turns to account to answer the question with which he had and time, 
begun: “Are space and time real things? Are they 
qualities or relations that attach to such things apart from 
our perceptions of them ? Or are they a priori and due 
to the subjective constitution of the perceptive faculty ? ’’ 

In saying that certain ideas are a priori, Kant might ’mean 
to oppose either the doctrine that they represent objects 
and qualities of objects independently of the manner of 

^ Frolegomenay § 13, Remark 3rd. 
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their apprehension by us, or the doctrine that our appre- 
hension of them is due to sensation. But it is the former 
opposition which Kant has in view in the Aesthetic, as 
is evident from the argument which we have already con- 
sidered. The priority of space and time to objects, i.e., 
the fact that objects presuppose time and space and appear 
as special determinations of time and space, was what 
first proved to Kant’s mind that the mere presentation 
of objects to sense could not bring with it, or have 
consequent upon it, the consciousness of their temporal 
and spatial relations, but that that consciousness must be 
a contribution of ffie mind in perceiving them. “ Neither 
absolute nor relative determinations of things could be 
perceived before the things to which they belong are 
presented to us : hence they could not be perceived a 
priori.''' ^ Hence time and space, which are perceived 
a priori, are not such determinations, and they must dis- 
appear “whenev6r'we abstract from the subjectit^e con- 
ditions of perception.” If space or time were taken as a 
thing which “subsisted for itself, or, in the language 
of Spinoza, a res covipleta , — an objective somewhat 
independent of our ways of perceiving, — we should have 
iri 'it a strange problematical existence (an Unding), “ a 
something w’hich though not a real object was yet real ” ; 
in other words, an order or form of arrangement for things 
in relation to each other existing without any objects to 
be arranged.® If it were taken as an attribute or relation 

^ A. 26; B. 42. - 

*Cf. Kant’s answer to the objection of Schultz, who asked why space may 
not be regarded as a true intellectual intuition or perception and as therefore 
objective, (in letter to Herz dated 20th February, 1772, R. XI. 30 ; H. VIII. 
692.) In the Dissertation which Schultz was criticising, it will be remembered 
that space is regarded as the form in which the ' reciprocal connexion of all 
individual substances in this world, due to their common dependence on God, 
is represented in our sensible perception of them, i.e., it is Omnipraesentia 
Phaenomenon. In the Criliqtu the centre of unity in knowledge is, changed from 
God to the conscious self : and we might, therefore, say that space is the form 
which in our sensible perception is taken by the connexion of all known substances 
due to their common dependence on the unity of the self that knows them. 
The same remarks mutatis mutandis might be made of time, which in the 
Dissertation is Aeternitas Phaenomenon, and in the* Critique comes to be the 
form which in our sensible perception is taken by the causal dependence of 
the changes of known substances due to their relation to the unity of the 
knowing self. 
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attaching to such a thing, it and its properties could not 
be determined a priori, but only empirically perceived in 
the thing of which they were the determinations. Hence 
it is only ‘from the point of view of a man,’ i.e., of a 
being who has such a sensibility as ours, that we can 
talk of space and of extended things, or of time and events 
happening in it. In both cases what we have before us 
is not reality in any ultimate sense, but reality as it appears 
to us under our forms of sense, i.e., phenomenal reality. 

Space is the form of outer sense or “ a necessary condition 
of all relations in which objects are perceived as external 
to us.” Time is the “ form of tnner ^ense, i.e., of our 
perceptions of ourselves and our inner states. It cannot 
be a determination of external phenomena : it belongs 
neither to figure nor position, etc., but determines merely 
the relation of ideas in our inner state.” “Yet as all 
ideas, whether they have external things for their object 
or not,* nevertheless as determinations* of the mind belong 
to our inner state ; and as this inner state falls ufider the 
formal condition of Inner perception, i.e., of time, time 
is a condition of all phenomena — immediately of internal, 
and mediately also of external, phenomena.” Hence we 
cannot say that all things are in time or in space, buf We < 
can say that all phenomena, i.e., all things as they present 
themselves in perception to us, are in time, and all external 
phenomena are also in space. This is expressed more 
formally by saying that time and space are empirically 
real and transcendentally ideal; i.e., real in#as far as they 
are the forms under which objects are presented to us in 
sense, real from the point of view of the ordinary con- 
sciousness or of experience, but ideal when we look at 
them from the point of view of that distinction beTw’een 
things in themselves and things for us, which a critical 
view of the faculty of knowledge forces us to make. 

The “ideality” of space and time means their subjec-DistincUonoi 
tivity. At the same time we must distinguish it from the 
subjectivity of tastes, sounds, colours, the secondary SSS by 
qualities of matter which were already referred by 'Locke 
to the subjective constitution of our special senses, in 
opposition to the primary qualities which were conceived 
to belong to things in themselves. Kant admits the dis- 
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tinction between primary and secondary qualities, but 
changes its meaning. It ceases to be a distinction between 
qualities which belong to things and qualities which 
indicate the “ subjective nature of our sensibility ” : for 
in that sense both primary and secondary qualities are 
subjective. But it remains as a distinction between that 
which is universal and necessary in perception, because 
due to the very form of perception, and that which is 
particular and contingent, because due to the special 
affections w'e receive from the objects. And Kant even 
suggests, — what, however, if fully developed, would antici- 
pate the argumen^of tllfe Analytic , — that these affections 
would not of themselves give rise to any consciousness 
of an object at all. They are “ mere sensations*and not 
perceptions, and therefore do not, give rise to any know- 
ledge of an object, least of all to an a priori knowledge 
of it.” “ We must be careful, therefore, not to illustrate 
the ideality of space (and time) by examples which are 
utterly 'insufficient. Thus when it is said that colours, 
tastes, etc., are not to be regarded as qualities of things, 
but merely as changes in our subjectivity, that which is 
originally nothing but a phenomenon, e.g., a rose, is 
taken for a thing in itself in an empirical sense, though 
it may yet appear differently in respect of its colour to 
different piersons.” Thus such ‘ a thing in itself in an 
empirical sense ’ ^ must from a transcendental point of 
view be regarded as merely an appearance, inasmuch as 
it is perceived in space. 

ob>«fonwthe Having thus expounded his doctrine, Kant proceeds to 

ideality of time, give somc furthcr illustrations of it and to meet some 
objections that had been taken to it. Lambert had objected 
to the doctrine of Kant in relation to time, that it seemed 
to imply that there is no such thing as change. Now, 
even if we reduce external changes to appearances, we 
are directly conscious of changes of our ideas,' changes 
which are real, and involve the reality of time as the 
presupposition of change. Kant answers that the Critique 
does not imply a denial of the reality of the changes which 
we recognise as taking place in our mental states when 
we make ourself an object. But it points out that, because 

^ A noticeable expression. 
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that reality is apprehended by us under a special form, 
it cannot be known by us except as a phenomenon. “ If, 
however, I could perceive myself or any other being could 
perceive me, without the condition of sensibility, then 
those determinations which we now represent as changes, 
would be known by us in a way which did not involve 
the idea of time, nor, consequently, the idea of change.” 
The reason, however, why the doctrine of the ideality of 
time had seemed a hard doctrine even to those who could 
admit without difficulty the ideality of space, was that the 
doctrine of the ideality of time affected inner experience, 
of which time is the form. Nowv, it was generally sup- 
posed that, while external things are known by us only 
indirectly through the inner states which they awake in 
us, these inner states themselves are known directly and 
immediately. While, therefore, we may admit a doubt 
in regard to the reality of the former, we cannot admit 
•any <fcubt in regard to the reality 'of* the latter. This, 
however, rests on a misconception as to the satufe of our 
knowledge of ourselves and our inner states. We do not 
know ourselves as we absolutely are, but only as we appear 
to ourselves under the form of time. In the case of 
internal, as in the case of external, experience, we iixist 
draw the distinction between the phenomenon and the 
thing in itself or noumenon ; and we must remember that 
while we can think the noumenon, we can know only the 
phenomenon. The value of this answer will be considered 
hereafter in connexion with the relations o^ inner to outer 
sense, a subject which requires for its full discussion many 
of the conceptions of the Analytic. Here it is sufficient 
to point out that, if outer sense implies that we are affected 
by things in themselves, which are not known to uS^xcept 
through the affections they produce, inner sense implies 
that we are affected by ourselves ; and that in neither 
case do we know^ that which produces the affections except 
through the affections it produces, and under the charac- 
teristic a priori forms w'hich they receive in being perceived. 
In both cases the form of arrangement of the data of sense 
in relation to each other is presupposed and not itself 
given through the affection : so that, even if we could 
.suppose the affections in themselves to correspond to the 
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objects prodacing them, (which involves an absurdity,) 
yet the form of arrangement would itself introduce a 
discord between them. There is, indeed, this difference 
between inner and outer perception, that the object of the 
former is designated or marked out for us by pure apper- 
ception or self-consciousness. But as this apperception 
tells us only that we are and not what we are, it does not 
affect the question of knowledge. 

Relation of Kant then goes on to illustrate the doctrine of the 

to the views of' empirical reality and transcendental ideality of time and 

Leibniz and ol i i • i 

Newton spacc by considering the light it casts upon the controversy 
as to the nature«of space and time, in which Clarke 
appeared as the representative of the Newtonians in 
opposition to Leibniz. That controversy was not decisive 
in its result, because each side was able on its own theory 
to explain a part of the characteristics of the ideas in 
question, but neither was able to explain the whole of 
them. The stroifg ‘point of the Newtonians lay hi their 
upholdhig the priority of space : for this, as we have seen, 
enabled them to explain the possibility of mathematics 
as a science which lays down a priori laws for all per- 
ceptions. As all objects, according to this theory, are 
contained in space and time, so we can understand that 
what is proved in relation to space and time holds good 
for all objects. But then, in so far as time and space are 
taken as existing in themselves, i.e,, apart from the 
relation of things to our faculty of perception, these 
advantages a;e purchased at a great cost. For, in the 
first place, what are we to make of the objective existence 
of what after all are but forms of relation, prior to and 
independent of any things related — “ two eternal and. 
infinffe nonentities existing without anything actual being 
there, in order to embrace all that is actual within them? ” 
How can we think of an infinite possibility of relations 
as an actuality subsisting by itself? In the second place, 
even if we set aside this difficulty, we shall be obliged to 
treat time and space as conditions of the supersensible 
as well as of the sensible, which is equivalent to the denial 
of the existence of anything supersensible whatsoever. 
For- then we fall into the “ dangerous dilemma,” spoken of 
by Berkeley, of supposing “ either that space is God, or 
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that there is something besides God which is eternal, 
uncreated, infinite, indivisible, immutable.” ^ Are we to 
“ bind God in matter or diffuse in space ” ? It was in 
the attempt to escape from such a result that Berkeley was 
led to reduce both space and extended substance to illusive 
appearances. Thus the supposition of the transcendental 
reality of space which is adopted by Newton, leads 
inevitably to the denial of its empirical reality; and the 
only way to save the latter is to say that space is transcen- 
dentally ideal. And this leads us to recognise the element 
of truth contained in the views of Leibniz, who discovered 
the subjectivity of time and sp&ce aiTd thereby avoided 
the objections which have been just stated. Leibniz, 
howevei, exposed himself to equally strong objections on 
the other side, by mijconceiving this subjectivity as a 
mere “ confusion ” introduced by sense into our ideas of 
the relations of things. For this view implies that space 
and t*me are not a priori, (because not.prio'’ to,^or pre- 
supposed in, the perception of the things Irt question,) 
and makes it impossible to explain how mathematics can 
derive from them universal laws for perception. In other 
words, it explains the limitation of mathematics to 
experience only on a principle that destroys its a ‘frfori « 
character. 

Let us, then, recapitulate Kant’s results, remembering Summa^ 
alw'ays the assumption on which they are reached, viz., docTune. 
that individual objects are presented to us in sense. On 
that assumption it is argued that space* and time are 
presupposed in the objects of perception ; for such objects, 
if external, are represented as in space and time, and, if 
mere modifications of mind, they are represented as in 
time : and this means that all such objects appear as 
special determinations of space and time. Hence space 
and time cannot be given in the perceptions of these 
objects, but are a priori conditions of such perceptions. 

Space and time, further, are related to the special objects 
perceived, not as general ideas under which they are 
subsumed, but as individual wholes, of which their 
individuality is a limitation or determination. They, in 
fact, exist for us as individual objects only as we make 
^ Berkeley, The Principles of Human Knowledge^ §117. 
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a special construction in space and time, which, as all- 
embracing, individual wholes, are presupposed in that 
construction. And this enables us also to understand why 
a science, which anticipatively, i.e., without waiting for 
objects to be given, determines or limits space and time 
in various ways, or, in other words, makes arbitrary con- 
structions in them, should yet supply us with universal 
principles which are necessarily applicable to all objects 
of perception. At the same time it is obvious that such 
objects, — objects the determination of which is reached 
by such an a priori process, — cannot be regarded as things 
in themselves, or^bjeclB independent of all relation to 
our subjectivity. They can only be objects as they are 
for our perception, not objects as they are in themselves; 
they can be only phenomena and^not noumena. 

argument is not susceptible of attack, if we admit 
its presuppositions. Trendelenburg, indeed, seemed to 
make a plausibl? criticism on Kant’s view wHen he 
objected that the dilemma set up in the Aesthetic, between 
the objectivity and the subjectivity df space and time, is 
not an exclusive one. For why, he asked, should they 
not be both objective and subjective at once? Why 
sHbuld they not be a priori possessions of the mind, and 
yet at the same time elements of knowledge, not merely 
of phenomena, but of things in themselves? Kant’s 
dilemma is thus defective : for it docs not cover the whole 
field of possibility. To this the simple answer is that 
the alternativ® supposed to be overlooked is excluded by 
the very way in which the problem is stated by Kant. 
Kant, in fact, starts with the supposition that individual 
objects are given through affections of sense which they 
produce, and ’argues, in the first place^ that, because they 
are so given, the space and time in which they are given 
is their presupposition, a presupposition which must be 
due not to the affections but to the nature of the receptivity 
of sense in which they are given; and in the second 
place, that this a priori subjectivity or ideality of time 
and space explains how universal and necessary principles 
applicable to the objects of sense may be developed by 
mathematical science. Space and time and their a priori 
determinations can be empirically real only because they 
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are transcendentally ideal. If, on the other hand, they 
■were transcendentally real, if they belonged to the things 
in themselves which produce our sensible affections, they 
could be known to us only through the affections of our 
sensibility, and, therefore, only in their contingent indi- 
viduality : in other words, the knowledge we have of 
them would refer to nothing but the individuals actually 
perceived in the moment when they are perceived, and 
could have no value as a universal and necessary principle 
of perception. Mathematics could not anticipate empirical 
perception by a priori construction, nor could time and 
space be the presuppositions of o*ur pefteptions of objects. 

It appears, therefore, that, on Kantian principles, the 
transcendental reality would necessarily imply the empiri- 
cal ideality of space anji time, i.e., would imply that time 
and space and all their a priori determinations are illusive ; 
and, on the other hand, that their empirical reality can 
be b^sed only on their transcendenlal ideality. But 
Trendelenburg’s supposition, that space and'time may be 
both ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ can mean only that 
they may be both empirically and transcendentally real 
at once, i.e., it involves a pre-established harmony between 
the things as they are and the necessary subjective fbrhis 
under which they are perceived — a supposition which, as 
Kant repeatedly points out, is absurd, because jt supposes 
us to transcend a distinction which at the same time we 
admit to be for us absolute, and to know that which, 
ex hypothesi, is out of consciousness. “ What,” he asks, 

“ should I need in order to avoid the idealising of space ? 

It is obvious that I should need to say, not only that the 
idea of space completely corresponds with the relation 
which’ our sensibility has to objects, which is what Thave 
said, but that it is in all points like the objects themselves. 

But this is an assertion to which I can attach no meaning 
whatsoever, any more than I can attach a meaning to the 
, assertion that the sensation of redness is like that quality 
of cinnabar which excites the sensation in me.” ^ 

The “ third course ” of Trendelenburg was, therefore, 
not overlooked by Kant ; it was excluded by the necessity on kanCs pre- 
• of his argument. The priority and a-priorily of time 

^ Prolegomena^ § 13, Remark 2nd. 
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space are essentially inconsistent with any view of them 
as conditions or attributes of things in themselves. This 
is a conclusion which Kant could not escape, except either 
by denying the reality of things in themselves, or by 
asserting that the objects of sense are such things. But, 
if the latter alternative were adopted, the priority of the 
knowledge of the conditions or possible relations of such 
objects to our knowledge of the objects themselves seemed 
to him inexplicable; while, if the former were adopted, 
the a-posteriority of our knowledge of the objects and its 
dependence upon sensible affections became inexplicable. 
No doubt a step was taken by Kant to escape the latter 
difficulty when he pointed out in the Analytic that through 
these affections, apart from the synthesis of the under- 
standing, objects are not presented to us as such. For, 
if the reference of affections to objects is due to the spon- 
taneity of thought, that spontaneity must itself enable 
us to grasp the objects to which it makes us refer the 
affections. 'But this only extinguishes the opposition in 
one form to make it reappear in another : for the objects 
thus reached by the synthesis of the given matter of sense 
under the form of sense, do not corresjxjnd to the unity 
of' thought from which they receive their determination, 
a discord which necessarily gives rise to the opposition 
of noumen.Q (i.e., of the ideas of objects that do so corre- 
spond) to the phenomenal objects actually apprehended 
through the determination of sense by thought. It 
appears, therefore, that there was no way for Kant to 
determine the forms of space and time as at once empiri- 
cally and transcendentally real (which is what Trendelen- 
burg must here mean by objective and subjective), except 
one ‘^lich involved a surrender of his fixed distinction 
between conception and perception, between the spon- 
taneity and the receptivity of the mind. For only by 
such a surrender would it have been possible 'to reach 
the identification of the noumenal objects of pure thought 
with the phenomenal objects in space and time, or even 
the reduction of the distinction betweeq them to a relative 
distinction (so that phenomena should be seen to be 
nournena imperfectly apprehended, and noumena to be 
only phenomena perfectly understood). But such a solu- 
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tion of the opposition between phenomena and noumena, 
as respectively ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ or in Kant’s 
language, empirically and transcendentally real, could not 
be realised by him even from the point of view of the 
Analytic, and from the point of view of the Aesthetic, 
the very idea of it lay beyond the horizon. For so long 
as objects as such are supposed to be given to the passive 
mind through the affections of sense, it is an absurdity 
to suppose that they can be known as they are in them- 
selves, and a double absurdity to suppose that they can 
be known in themselves a priori.^ 

We have now to consider how the pbint of view of the change of 

^ , point of view 

Aesthetic changes as we pass to the Analytic, or, in other >» the 
words, to point out the defects in the theory of the 
Aesthetic, which the Analytic seeks to supply. In order 
to do this, we have to anticipate the answer to two ques- 
tions ; (i) how, in Kant’s view, do sensations give rise 
to petteptions? and (2) how do perceptions give rise to 
knowledge of objects? ^ 

When it is said that “ objects are given through sense,” Howdosensa- 
or that they are given in perception, what does this perceptions? 
mean ? According to the ordinary view from which Kant 
started, it would mean that individual objects in their 
complete determination as individuals are presented to us 
through affections of sense without any activity qf thought, 
and that all that thought can do is to dissect or analyse 
them. In the Aesthetic, as we have seen, Kant does not 
disturb this view except to point out that individual objects 
are presented to us in space and time, and are thus 
invested with an a priori form in becoming the objects 
of our perception. Sense is a mere receptivity of per- 
ceptions which, ho’Aever, are subjected to -its own'fcrMn. 

At the same time, Kant does not overlook the distinction 
between sensation and perception, and his words are such 
as to show' that the idea of passive reception could be 
strictly applied only to the former. For while sensation 
is described as “ the effect of the object upon the mind 
in so far as we are affected thereby,” perception is said 
to “ refer to the object.” The same distinction is implied 

^ Cf. E. Arnoldt, Kanfs Transcmdentah Idealitdt des Raumes und der Zeity 
where this subject is very thoroughly discussed. 
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in the description of sensibility as “ capacity of acquiring 
ideas of objects through the manner in which we are 
affected by them ” ; and again when space is said to be 
the “ formal constitution of the subject, in virtue of which 
it is affected by objects and acquires thereby an immediate 
idea or perception of them.” 

But it may be said that it is implied in such language 
that the forms of sense of themselves are sufficient to 
combine the manifold elements of sensation so as to pro- 
duce a perception of objects. Sensations in themselves, 
it may be allowed, are “perishing existences,” which, 
for a being that merely feels them, would have no relation, 
and certainly no necessary relation, to each other, and 
would therefore be incapable of being referred, to any 
object. But the forms of sense are forms of synthesis. 
As the sensations are received, they arrange themselves, 
or are arranged by means of these forms, in an order of 
coexistence and Accession in space and time; aftd the 
combination ‘ihus produced is all that is necessary to turn 
them into perceptions of objects. * 

To this it must be answered in the first place, that time 
and space as forms of perception are not yet perceptions 
of 'lihie and space, “ represented as infinite given wholes ” 
in which objects are or may be arranged. Space and 
time do nqt exist, even as “objects of perception,” apart 
from the spontaneity of thought by which their manifold 
elements are brought to unity : for “ the combination of 
the many in one can never come into our minds through 
sense, nor can it be contained in the pure form of sensible 
perception and introduced along with it. It is an act of 
mental spontaneity ; and, as we call this spontaneity 
Uftd-efstanding> to distinguish it from- the receptivity we 
refer to sense, so all combination, be it conscious or 
unconscious, be it a combination of the manifold elements 
of perception or of different conceptions, and in the former 
case, be it a combination of pure or of sensible perception, 
is an act of the understanding. To this act we give the 
general name of synthesis in order to indicate definitely 
that we can represent nothing as united'in the object unless 
we have first ourselves combined it, and that of all ideas 
combination is the one which cannot be given by objects 
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but must be developed by the subject itself because it is 
an act of its self-activity.” ^ There is, therefore, necessary 
to the genesis of perception as such, as opposed to sen- 
sation on the one hand and to the mere forms of sense 
on the other, an activity which Kant attributes to the 
understanding : though not to the understanding in that 
conscious activity which is manifested in the application 
of the categories, but in an unconscious activity, to which 
he gives the name of imagination. And Kant warns us, 
therefore, that in the Aesthetic there was an important 
omission, which requires to be corrected, ere we can see 
the true relation of perception to* conc^tion and the way 
in which they combine in knowledge. “ Space repre- 
sented ^s an object, as is necessary in the geometrical 
determination of it, contains more than a mere form of 
perception, to wit, the combination or integration of the 
manifold given in the form of sense into a perceptive 
prescnfation; so that, while in the’/o>w 0/ perception 
is given only the unconnected manifold, th(» jorrhal per- 
ception is the consciousness of the manifold as a unity. 
In the Aesthetic I referred this unity to sense, but by 
doing so, I meant only to indicate that it is a unity which 
precedes all conception. It is, in fact, the product of' a 
synthesis, which though it cannot be attributed to the 
senses, yet must be achieved before any conc^eptions of 
space and time can become possible. For it is by means 
of the unity of a priori perception, which is due to the 
direct determination of .sensibility by understanding, that 
space and time are at first given as perceptions. Hence 
it is correct to refer it to space and time as perceptions, 
and not to the conception of the understanding.” ® 

The unity of time and space as pure perceptid^^^7“^^ 
well as of all empirical perceptions as such, must, there- 
fore, be accounted for by a direct action of understanding 
upon sense, which is prior to any application of concep- 
tions, even of the a priori conceptions, to these perceptions. 
But this is not all. This direct action of understanding 
upon sense, which produces the images of perception, 
is an activity that ‘transforms the sensations, the proper 
data of sense upon which it acts, into perceptions. But 
^B. 129, §15. 161 Ttofe. 
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it is a‘ blind ’ or unconscious activity : and it does not, 
therefore, give rise to any intelligent consciousness of 
things. It sets appearances before us, but does not enable 
us to refer them to objects as such. We talk of ‘ objects 
of perception,’ but perception, as Kant says, in itself is 
‘blind,’ and its images do not for it represent anything, 
Apart from conception, it would be “ for us as thinking 
beings as good as nothing.” What it would set before us 
would be at best a mere “ Gewiihl ” or chaos of appear- 
ances, flitting before the mind’s eye, but without our being 
able to fix them to anything, a “ blind play of images, 
i.e., less than a di'eam.” -The same idea is expressed with 
great emphasis in a letter of Kant to Herz (dated 26th 
May, 1789), in which he tries to answer some of the 
objections of Maimon. Without the application of the 
pure conceptions of the understanding, he there declares, 
“ the data of sense would never set any object before me, 
nay they would hot* enable me even to attain tha> unity 
of con^bioiKSwess which is required for the consciousness 
of myself, as an object of inner sense. I could not be 
capable of knowing even that these data of sense are pre- 
sented to me, and consequently for me as an intelligent 
befng they* would be absolutely nothing at all. It is true 
that, if in thought I make myself into an animal, I can 
conceive sensible ideas to carry on their regular play in 
my soul^ seeing that they might still be bound together 
according to an empirical law of association and so have 
influence upop feeling or desire. This I can conceive, 
if I suppose myself to be conscious of every single idea, 
but not crmscious, by means of the synthetic unity of 
apperception, of the relation of those isolated ideas to the 
<iiiil)i^f the conception of their object : but then I should 
not through tliese ideas have knowledge of anything, even 
of that state of myself which the ideas imply.” ^ 

passage I have just quoted introduces some con- 
knowiedge. ccptions which we are not yet in a position to appreciate 
.fully. But we can see the general idea that underlies it. 
It is rtiat mere sense, or even mere perception, can give 
rise to no consciousness of an object ‘as such, any more 
than it can give us a consciousness of self as such. A 

>R. XI. S7J H. VIII. 714. 
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mere animal, (if, without dogmatising as to what kind of 
consciousness animals in fact possess, we understand by 
an animal a purely sentient being,) cannot have anything 
like what we call knowledge. Its inner life is a series of 
fleeting states, which it does not combine according to 
universal principles, and which, therefore, it does not refer 
to permanent objects distinct from the passing states 
through which they are known. And for the same reason, 
it cannot be conscious of itself in opposition, yet in 
relation, to those objects. It is true, indeed, as Kant 
admits, that the sensuous consciousness of the animal is 
a unity, though it is not a unity for iiSelf. Its passing 
states may leave images behind them, which are recalled 
by new sensations and recall each other according to an 
empirical law of association, and which may awaken 
appropriate impulses, as when a dog shrinks from the 
stick that has beaten him; but such a play of sensible 
ideas »r images will not account fof kliowledge, which 
implies that the different data of sense are distinguished 
yet bound together in one consciousness and connected 
in definite ways as representing permanent objects. 

In what has been just said there are a number of ideas, combination of 

1 • 1 1 r 1 . . • 1 . • /v unconscious 
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show that, as we pass from the Aesthetic to the Analytic, theconscious 

. •If . , • TT > activity of the 

we come in sight of two very important elements^m Kant s unciersunding. 
view of perception, of which in the Aesthetic there was 
scarcely any indication : first, that in perception both pure 
and empirical, there is involved an associative combination 
of the elementary data of sense, which is to be traced to 
the imagination and through it to the understanding; 
and secondly, that, even after this action of our mental 
spontaneity in perc^tion has been recognised, w^ 
not yet fully accounted for the peculiarities of our per- 
ception. For our perceptions are w'hat they are, because 
of a relation into which they are brought in our conscious- 
ness of them, viz., the relation to the pure conceptions of 
our understanding. Apart from this relation they cannot 
give rise to a consciousness of objects but merely to a 
series of images, wh'ich pass before our mind’s eye without 
being recognised as the images of any objects, still less 
of an ordered world of objects. The unconscious synthesis 

VOL. I. T 
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of imagination, by which the appearances of sense are 
presented to us in an unbroken continuity of images in 
harmony with the forms of time and space, if it explains 
how perceptions are made out of sensations, does not yet 
explain how that continuity should be broken by the 
recognition of separate elements, which are distinguished 
from each other and how at the same time these elements 
should become connected together in certain definite ways. 
Yet all this, in Kant’s view, is involved in the reference 
of these perceptions to objects. Hence the naive view of 
the ordinary consciousness, according to which individual 
objects as such itiC given to us in sense in all their com- 
plete determination as individuals, is once for all set aside. 
For even the images of perception are not given to us 
apart from the activity of the mind to which they are 
given : and, if they were, they 'could not be recognised 
as images of objects, without a further mental activity. 
If we reduce sertse'to what really belongs to it, nil that 
is left’^'woulii be a series of transitory sensations without 
relation to each other. Thus even for an associative 
principle that could create a mere perceptive conscious- 
ness, w'e require the unconscious working of a principle 
of unity kindred in nature to that which is manifested 
in the self-conscious activity of the understanding; and 
in order that we may be able to make any use of the 
perception, so as to know an object by it, we require that 
conscious activity itself. 

As we entej" upon the study of the Analytic, therefore, 
we have to strip perception of its borrowed attributes, and 
to reduce it to an element in knowledge; and we have 
to refer to the activity of thought much that we have 
hitlicrto regarded simply as given in, sense. We have to 
make a fresh analysis of a result which hitherto has been 
represented as if it were given once for all in its completed 
form. We have to see in the making what in the Aesthetic 
we took for granted ax made. Reducing the data of sense 
to a mere manifold, in which no principle of unity is 
working, we have to ask what more is wanted for a 
connected inner and outer experience, i.e., for the con- 
sciousness of a world of objects in space and time, all 
standing in relation to one self, which at the same time 
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is conscious of itself as one object among others. In other 
words, we have to ask how a sentient subject, who is also 
intelligent, must determine his feelings by thought, ere 
he can represent himself as one individual in a world of 
individuals, all of which are included in one space and 
one time, and have their coexistent and successive phases 
definitely determined in relation to each other. In the 
Aesthetic all this was supposed to be given in sense. 
Perception was there regarded as setting us face to face 
with the individual in his complete, not to say infinite, 
determination, which no conception could ever exhaust. 
Now, we have to recognise that ^in individual object can 
be determined as such only by a synthetic activity of the 
understanding in which the manifold of sense is brought 
to unity, and that the ipfinite determination of the indi- 
vidual merely means that this activity manifests itself in 
a continuous process, of which we know that it can never 
be completed. We have to realise, in ^acf, that experience 
is a process of continuous synthesis which 'stimulated 
and guided by an Idea that can never be completely 
realised. The beginning of this process is made, when- 
ever different elements given in sense are combined in 
the unity of a conception and so referred to an objecf.^ 
The end of it would be the determination of that object 
in relation to an absolute whole beyond which no data 
can be given for synthesis. In other words, the object 
in being determined as such becomes the punctum sians 
of a progressive determination, which can ‘find no limit 
unless we are able to connect it at the other end with the 
absolute boundary of the universe. This absolute goal 
we assume as a reality which exists objectively, indepen- 
dent of the process* of our knowledge, i.c:, we assuiffifE?* 
that the individual object is determined in relation to the 
absolute whole of things; and that we, in progressively 

'Really, as we have seen and shall see mote fully in the sequel, this first 
process is more complex than is indicated in the words used above : for the 
s)mthesis of the understanding implies first the distinction of the elements of 
perception (which have been combined in the blind synthesis of imagination), 
and then the recognition of Iheir connexion as corresponding to a pure conception. 
We have, therefore, to think of an unconscious associative process of imagination 
as continually anticipating and forming the basis for the conscious process 
of knowledge. 
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determining it, are merely tracing out lines of connexion 
and determination, which exist independently of the 
knowing subject and of all the activity of perception and 
thought whereby he acquires a consciousness of it. Yet, 
on the other hand, Kant points out that this idea by which 
we are guided comes into contradiction w'ith the very 
nature or essential conception of the synthetic process by 
which we seek to realise it. For, in the first place, in 
so far as the process is a process of synthesis of a given 
manifold, the mind that performs it can never find in 
itself a ground for the conviction that the synthesis is 
completed : and, in th6 second place, if we look to the 
forms under which the manifold is given, it is manifest 
that they preclude the very idea of completion.: for as 
we cannot find a limit to extension in space or to duration 
in time, so we cannot exhaust the possible determinations 
of a world in space and time. It is a world which by the 
nature of the case* is without limit or boundarv? which 

I . .! f 

it would be contradiction to suppose limited or bounded. 
It appears, therefore, that we have* to regard experience 
or knowledge as a process towards a goal which yet by 
the nature of the case it can never reach; so that the 
v5ry idea of an objectively completed world, which in the 
process of knowledge we seek to bring into consciousness, 
comes dijectly into collision wfith the fact that we are 
conscious of that world as being in space and time, and 
as therefore incapable of being ever completely deter- 
mined. Experience is thus an endless process, which yet 
necessarily is assumed to have a fixed and definite end. 
Or it is an endless effort to get beyond the subject to an 
object which is supposed to be determined in itself; while 
very ‘nature of the process shows that we cannot 
by means of it reach that which is determined in itself, 
i.e., that we cannot get beyond the subjective. 

These considerations necessarily give rise to a new 
w'theSi™"'’" conception of the opposition between the phenomenon and 
in itself. the thing in itself, a conception different from, or at least 
going beyond, that in which the Aesthetic rested. There 
the thing in itself was that object which was conceived 
as producing an affection in the sensibility. This affec- 
tion, w'ith the aid of the forms of sensibility, was further 
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represented as directly giving rise to the perception of 
an object, which, of course, could not be known to agree 
in any characteristic with the object that affected the 
sensibility. It might, however, be asked, — and from mere 
perception taken by itself, and viewed as Kant views it 
in the Aesthetic, no answer to the question could be 
derived, — whence comes this consciousness of an object 
different from the phenomenal object; or, what is the 
same thing, whence comes this consciousness of sense as 
having an object, so to speak, thrust upon it from without ? 
For a passivity can be known only in contrast with an 
activity, and in the Aesthetic nt) activfTy is mentioned. 
The answer comes in the Analytic, where we learn that 
the perception of an object does involve an activity of 
synthesis, which, however, has reference to, or is exerted 
upon, data given independently of it. Hence, as the mind 
becomes conscious of its own activity, it sets up a goal 
for itsdf in conformity with that acti^^lty, and ^ the 
determination of the matter of sense under ^Hs forms, it 
seeks to reach that goal. But the effect of this effort is 
to bring into prominence a collision or opposition between 
the end and the means which the mind has to use in 
realizing it; between the combining activity (5f thougtit 
and the material with which that activity has to work. 
The goal set by the mind before itself, therefore, appears 
as a noumenon or thing in itself, which the mind cannot 
grasp, because it is not purely active but has to receive 
its matter as given. And the affection of the subjectivity, 
which is thus the presupposition of its activity, must of 
course, be referred to the noumenon or thing in itself, 
which is the only thing that the mind is conscious of 
beyond its owm process in experience, since nt is the 'g'0’<d‘ 
which the mind sets up for that process. In this way we 
can see how the Analytic at once justifies the presupposi- 
tion of a thing in itself made in the Aesthetic and carries 
us beyond it. For it gives to the thing in itself the 
character of a noumenon or ideal set up by knowledge for 
itself, and just for that reason represents it as the ultimate 
reality to which we must refer the affections, i.e., the data 
on which the mind’s activity is exerted. 

The truth of this view we do not yet seek to discuss. 


Summary view 
of the problems 
of the Analytic 
and the 
DiaUctic. 
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Indeed, the full discussion of it is not possible, until we 
have considered how, in Kant’s view, the character of the 
activity of the pure intelligence limits it to synthesis of 
a given matter, and at the same time makes it impossible 
for it to realise its ideal in a matter given under the forms 
of time and space. At the point we have reached it is 
sufficient to call attention to the way in which the problems 
of the Analytic and the Dialectic open before us. Perhaps 
one of the greatest hindrances which Kant has put in our 
way in comprehending the Critique, is the formalistic way 
in which he has separated these two parts of it, setting 
understanding Slid reaFSon before us as two separate 
‘ faculties,’ without casting sufficient light upon the 
identity of the intelligence in these two differen.t aspects 
of it. The preliminary view we have now taken may be 
sufficient to indicate how Kant^s reconsideration of the 
results of the Aesthetic, or rather of the Dissertation, 
led ffim to reci^gnlse the necessity of dealing i^ith the 
double prebJem as to the process and the ideal of know- 
ledge, and to give a new interpretation of the contrasts 
between perception and conception, and between the 
phenomenon and thing in itself. In the Analytic and 
Dialectic ‘respectively, our eyes are directed first to one 
and then to the other of the terms in these contrasts : in 
the Analytic to the process of experience and the 
phenomenal object, in the Dialectic to the ideal of experi- 
ence and the noumenal object. But we cannot really 
understand either, unless we keep in view that any result 
reached by looking at one of the two complementary 
aspects of the system is provisional, and that the bearing 
of the Critique cannot be seen until we are able to combine 
one ‘final view. 

With this caution we must now proceed to the exposition 
and criticism of the Analytic. 



CHAPTER III 


THE TWO LOGICS, AND THE DISCOVERY OR METAPHYSICAL 
DEDUCTION OF THE*CATEGoflES 

O UR, analysis of the Aesthetic has shown that it is 

^ IS the first step 

first step in that transformation of the ordinary con- 

^ reflexion. 

sciousness by going back upon its presuppositions, which 
is the essential work of philosophical criticism. Taking 
the coTnmon view of perception as'the immediate con- 
sciousness of an individual object through ‘Sense, the 
Aesthetic showed theft such an object always presents itself 
as a special determination of the presupposed individual 
totality of space or time, and that only on this theory is 
it possible to explain the way in which mathematkal 
science anticipates sensible experience. The constructive 
synthesis of mathematics would not be possible, if space 
and time were not the a priori forms of perception. 

But when we pass on to the Analytic, we find that this 
first stage of critical reflexion itself starts from presupposi- 

^ ^ ^ « l J. A yQjyg ^ 

tions which are not strictly accurate. For no totality, norffl'^nupon 

* the presup- 

individual whole can exist for us except through apwitionsofthe 

1 • • • I • 1 1 • f ° Atsthtiic. 

synthetic activity, which brings together the data of sense 
in relation to the imity of the conscious subject.*' 
abstract from such a combining activity, what remains 
is merely a ‘ manifold,’ i.c., a ‘ many,’ which is not yet 
a ‘ many.-in-one.’ Further, even if we attribute to sense, 
as immediately determined by the unity of the conscious 
subject, a synthesis of the manifold which is sufficient to 
turn senwSation into perception, we are obliged to .regard 
this synthesis as implicit and unconscious, i.e., as a 
synthesis of elements which are not definitely distin- 
guished and related; and the unity of such perception 
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Still needs the understanding to make it explicit. We 
are, therefore, obliged to recognise that “ perception with- 
out conception is blind,” and that it requires the activity 
of the understanding “ to bring it to conceptions,” even 
if it be also true that “ conception without perception is 
empty,” i.e., that it reduces itself to the barren unity of 
analytic thought, which has no relation to any difference 
or ‘ manifold.’ It is, therefore, the business of the 
Analytic to show that the unity of af perception is neces- 
sary to experience as well as the unity of perception; and 
to explain how, in relation to the manifold, the former 
unity gives rise'^o the •■principles of a priori synthesis 
which are required for the determination of the objects 
of experience as such. Lastly, it is the business of the 
Dialectic to show how the same unity is also the source 
of a still higher kind of principles, by which the determina- 
tion of objects in experience is connected with that idea 
of absolute totahty' which in the Aesthetic hafi been 
“ represented as given ” in the case of time and space. 

Theraeta- Again, both in the Analytic and* in the Dialectic we 

physical and ^ 

dedSnfof' *'*^^*^ Kant divides each of his problems into two 

the categories Subordinate inquiries. In the first place, he endeavours 

and ideas. 

* to*iinalyseHhe understanding and the reason, and to dis- 
cover the implements, i.e., the forms of synthesis, with 
which they are armed for their work : viz., in the one 
case, the pure conceptions or categories which the under- 
standing uses to determine the objects of experience as 
such, and in tjie other case, the Ideas by means of which 
the reason seeks to carry that synthesis on to the uncon- 
ditioned and to connect empirical knowledge with the 
consciousness of things in themselves. Then, in the 
ii ff ift gCTi d*' place,, he seeks to justify both conceptions and 
ideas so far as they are capable of justification; in other 
words, to show in the case of the pure conceptions that 
they are just those categories which are required, for, and 
presupposed in, our actual knowledge or experience; and 
in the case of the Ideas, that, though they are not capable 
of being used in the determination of things in themselves, 
yet they have a regulative use in relation to empirical 
science, as setting before it the ideal aim after which it 
must strive and by which its progress is guided. In other 
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words, Kant seeks to supply both a metaphysical and a 
transcendental deduction of his categories and ideas, as 
well as of the 0 priori principles of understanding and 
reason which are based on them. In this chapter we have 
to consider how Kant performed the former of these tasks, 
in relation to the categories of the understanding, though 
it may also be necessary to say a word about the ideas 
of reason in order to bring out the unity of Kant’s method 
in both cases. 

In a previous chapter^ we have referred to. Kant’s 
account of the way in which he was led to connect his 
lists of categories and of ideas with th 5 t analysis of the 
process of thought which is supplied by formal Logic. 
Univers^lising the problem suggested by Hume in relation 
to the objective value of the principle of causality, Kant 
asked how we are authorised to say that an objective value 
attaches to any of the a priori conceptions ; and this again 
led hirfl to ask what a priori conceptiofls there a^ In 
seeking to answer this question, Kant found that the list 
of Aristotle’s categories would not serve his purpose : for 
it seemed to be constructed on no definite principle, but 
merely by taking up any a priori conception w’hich hap- 
pened to present itself in a general review of experience. 
Besides, it contained several ideas which Kant had already 
discovered to be determinations of the forms of sense. 

t 

In this difficulty it suggested itself to Kant that formal 
Logic had already analysed the process by which the mind 
manipulates the content of the ideas which it already 
possesses, whatever be the source, a priori or a posteriori, 
from which it has derived them ; and, though this is a 
different thing from the process by which the mind goes 
beyond itself to apprehend objects or to add mew elenreii^s 
to those already combined in its ideas of objects, j’et both 
processes belong to the same mind, and may be expected 
to have an intimate relation to each other. There w'ill 
no doubt be an essential difference in the two processes, 
if, and in so far as, in the latter there is something which 
depends, not on the activity of the subjective intelligence, 
but on the object or on the way in which the subject is 
acted on by it (i.e., upon the affections of sense, and the 

^See above, p. 191 seq. 
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processes of 
judgment and 
syllogism by 
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ceptions are 
analysed. 


Their difference 
from the 
synthetic pro- 
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ment and 
syllogism which 
are based on a 
priori concep- 
tions and ideas. 


nature of the sense affected). But, in so far as in both 
cases we have manifestations of the activity of the intelli- 
gence itself, they will be closely akin to each other; and 
what is ascertained of the one process may be expected 
to afford a clue to discover what is true of the other. In 
other words, the real process of intelligence, so far as it 
is a priori, may be expected to show characteristics identi- 
cal with, or closely analogous to, those of its jormal 
process. Now, the characteristics of the latter process had 
been, as Kant held, sufficiently explained by formal 
Logic : a science which was all but completed at a stroke 
by Aristotle, ancT inherifbd from him without substantial 
change by his successors. Hence this jormal Logic was 
for him a safe and secure point of departure for. the dis- 
covery of the transcendental L^gic; and he held that 
every one of the elements of the former might be treated 
as a guiding thread in the search for some corresponding 
elemqjt in the latter. * 

The process of thought as analysed by formal Logic is 
divided into the three subordinate processes of conception, 
judgment and reasoning, and each of these has its special 
characteristics. A conception is defined in contrast with 
a perception as a general idea, which, as general, is not 
in immediate relation to an object, but constitutes a unity 
under wdiich the perceptions of objects may be brought, 
either directly or indirectly, through other conceptions 
less general than itself (the extension and comprehension 
of a conception being in inverse ratio to each other). 
Judgment, again, is the process in which this relation 
between a perception and a conception, or between two 
concej^ions, is established; hence we may say that the 
UllF'iise of conceptions is to make judgment possible, i.e., 
to subsume under them perceptions or less general con- 
ceptions. Finally, the reasoning or syllogistic process is 
a process in which the mediation between the -terms of 
the judgment is carried to the furthest point, reaching its 
ultimate goal when no further middle term can be found 
between the subject and the predicate. 

Now in all this, the intelligence proceeds analytically : 
in other words, it starts w'ith an idea, i.e., a conception 
or perception of an object, which it presupposes as given 
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without asking how it is given; and it is by abstraction 
from that idea that the intelligence gets the conception 
which in the judgment it attaches to it as a predicate, and 
also the conception which in the syllogism it uses as a 
middle term to combine the subject and predicate of the 
conclusion. When, however, we begin to consider how 
this will apply to a kind of judgment and syllogism in 
which the intelligence goes beyond itself to determine an 
object, or goes beyond its conception of an object to add 
new elements thereto, we find that somethii^ more is 
necessary. Here we have to do not with the analysis of 
a complex conception of an object which^l^ already formed, 
but with the first formation of the conception of the object, 
or with .the addition of new elements to it. At the point 
we have now reached, the question how this is possible 
can no longer be answered in the simple way which was 
considered sufficient in the Aesthetic, i.e., by saying that 
it is in perception, pure or empirical, Ihat the objgot-4s 
presented to the mind, and that it is from pprseption also 
that all new elements must be drawn which are to be 
added to the conception of it. For an object as such is 
now seen to be a ‘ many-in-one,’ the consciousness of 
which Cannot be accounted for by the impressicfns of se'.ise' 
taken singly, but only by their being combined on some 
principle of union. And in like manner, the addition of 
new elements to the conception of an object implies, not 
only that these elements are given in sense, but also that 
the intelligence is able to bind them up ^^ith the others 
already combined; and for this also there is required some 
principle of union. In this case, the activity of thought 
cannot extract from the objects with which it deals the 
more general conceptions under which it subsumes tli^rr:.; 
but it must bring these conceptions with it to the ‘ given 
data ’ in order to combine them in the consciousness of 
an object, or to add new elements to the conception of 
that object. Further, as in analysis we cannot stop till 
we find the simplest and most general idea under which 
a class of objects can be brought, so in synthesis we.cannot 
stop till we find some first principle or all-embracing idea 
beyond which our intelligence can seek for nothing 
further. Here, therefore, for the analytic processes of 
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judgment und reasoning, in which the mind derives all 
the data it needs from the conceptions with which it deals, 
we must substitute synthetic processes, in which the intelli- 
gence must itself supply all the principles of unity by 
means of which it determines its objects. And, as in the 
former case, we have in judgment and reasoning analysis 
upon analysis up to the point where no further analysis 
is possible, so here we shall have synthesis upon synthesis, 
up to a first principle in which reason is finally satisfied. 
But the ^synthetic judgment is impossible without a priori 
conceptions to establish unity in the given manifold of 
perception, ancf'hhe synthetic syllogism is impossible 
without a priori ideas to which we may carry back the 
entire synthetic process of judgment, and by rpeans of 
which we may give it perfect completeness and unity. Or, 
to put the same thing in another aspect, we require an 
a priori principle of understanding to combine the elements 
crHA?e manifold bf perception in relation to the unity of 
the conscious subject; while we require an a priori 
principle of reason to enable us finally to complete the 
synthesis of objects, and so to overcome the division 
between object and subject, and reach the determination 
of “the thiifg in itself. In the former case, therefore, the 
understanding, and in the latter case the reason, has to 
supply the^a priori principles which are required for know- 
ledge, and which are not to be got by analysis from the 
data to which they are to be applied. 

Differenre According tf) tliis view, then, there are real functions of 
conceptions of Understanding and reason in relation to knowledge, which 
ingmd'th^”' correspond exactly with their formal functions in relation 
leaso reason. thought ; and both Understanding and reason bring 

i4th* them a-priori principles for the determination of 
objects. But there is a very important difference. For 
the a priori principles of understanding are necessary in 
order that anything may be determined as an object at 
all ; and they must find application, if any data of sense 
are given in such a way that they can be brought in 
relation to consciousness : whereas the a priori principles 
of reason are not necessary for the determination of objects 
in relation to the conscious subject, but only for the 
absolute completion of such determination. The latter. 
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therefore, can find application, only if the manifold for 
synthesis can be exhausted, and the synthetic process of 
the understanding brought to a conclusion. They are in 
fact principles, the use of which can only be to bring the 
synthesis of the understanding to a final unity. But, if 
it be the case that the forms under which the manifold 
is given for synthesis, i.e., time and space, are such as 
to preclude the completion of the synthesis of the under- 
standing, then the a priori principles of reason can have 
no objective application. They can only r^jcesent an 
ideal of reason which can never become actual. On the 
other hand, the pure principles of the u/fSerstanding, i.e., 
the principles which are involved in the activity of judg- 
ment, njust needs, as we have said, find application, if 
there is to be such a thing as knowledge ; for only through 
the application of these principles can the manifold become 
united in the conception of an object. We may therefore 
see, eVfen from this preliminary view of the matter^_>J»»V 
on Kant’s principles, the a priori synthesis of understand- 
ing must be possible; while the a priori synthesis of reason 
must be impossible; or, what is the same thing, that the 
a priori conceptions of understanding must be objectively 
valid in so far as the manifold to which they tiave to*he 
applied is given, while the a priori ideas of reason cannot 
be valid, because the synthesis of understanding to which 
they have to be applied, cannot be completed. 

Deferring, in the meantime, the consideration of the whatisneces- 
a priori principles of reason, let us look more closely into 
Kant’s “metaphysical deduction,” i.e., his discovery of and conceptual 
the categories of the understanding; — to which he was led 
by a consideration of the forms of judgment. The 
principle upon which he goes is, as we have seen, that 
the analytic judgment, — in which our understanding sub- 
sumes the perceptions or conceptions it already possesses 
under higher conceptions got by analysis from them, — 
has a close correspondence with the synthetic judgment, 
in which the understanding goes beyond itself and what 
it already knows in order to determine objects, i(or to 
determine them further than they are already determined 
for us,) by bringing the manifold of perceptions under 
conceptions derived from itself. There is, how^ever, an 
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important dilference in the two cases compared: for, in 
the former case, a subject is brought under predicates that 
already form part of the idea of that subject, while in the 
latter case, what is given in sense is only a manifold, 
i.e,, a number of elements unconnected with each other; 
and it would seem as if these could become connected 
together, so as to form a proper logical subject only after 
the predicate had been applied to them. In other words, 
it would seem as if in this case the predicate were needed 
to give ^o.tbe subject that unity in virtue of which alone 
it can be an object of thought, or a subject to which any 
predicate can be' attributed. For the manifold must be 
combined with thought, if it is to be combined into an 
object for thought. Kant tries to get over this difficulty 
by distinguishing perception and conception as two steps 
in knowledge, in the first of which we have synthesis, 
w'hile in the second we have the consciousness of the 
pi;'‘^'iple of the ‘synthesis. Of the former he sdys that 
it is the ^ work of imagination, a blind but necessary 
function of the soul without which 'we should have no 
knowledge, though -we are seldom even conscious of it.” 
jl3ut though this synthesis is necessary for knowledge, it 
is '■‘not sufficient for it. In addition to it there is required 
“ for knowledge, in the proper sense of the word,” an 
activity of the understanding, the business of which is to 
“ bring the imaginative synthesis to conceptions,” i.e., 
to delect the principles of unity implied in such synthesis, 
or to find sonv^ principle under which it may be brought.^ 
Now, when we go back to the beginning, the principles 
of unity, by which the manifold is combined and is deter- 
mined as a definite object for thought, must be found in 
the umty which thought has with itself, and which is 
expressed in the analytic judgment. Kant holds, there- 
fore, that the synthetic unity of an object, as a definite 
object of perception which can be made the subject of 
analysis, is due to the same principles which govern such 
analysis. It is only that the use to which they are put is 
somewhat different. Thus the logical principles involved 
in judgment become a guide to us in “ bringing the 

' In the next chapter we shall consider more particularly which of these 
ways of expression is the more exact statement of the truth. 
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primitive synthesis of imagination to conceptions.” In a 
pregnant passage, which almost breaks down with the 
weight of meaning which he makes it carry, Kant declares, 
that “ the same function, which gives unity to the different 
ideas in a judgment, gives unity also to the bare synthesis 
of different ideas in a perception : and this unity, when 
we express it in its generality, is the conception of the 
understanding. Hence, the same understanding, by the 
same acts which enabled it, through the analytic unity of 
thought with itself, to give to its conceptions th^ logical 
form of the judgment, is enabled also, by mtrans of the 
synthetic unity of thought with iiself in ujjprehending the 
manifold of perception, to introduce into its ideas a trans- 
cendental content. These acts, therefore, in the latter 
application, are entitled the a priori conceptions of the 
understanding, and they* refer a priori to objects, a kind 
of reference which is altogether beyond the scope of 
general* Logic.” ^ 

The passage, from which the loregoing qjiotations are ReiaUonof a* 
taken, contains some ideas which must wait for explanation imagination and 
till we reach the Transcendental Deduction of the Cate- in the judgment, 
gories. For the present purpose, it may be sufficient to 
exhibit its general drift. Sense, whether pure or*empiricjil, 
yields only a manifold, which requires to be brought to 
a unity ere by its means we can have a perception of any 
object. Hence, a synthetic judgment by which ’the mani- 
fold of perception is put together in the unity of an object 
must precede all analytic judgments. It rnight, indeed, 
seem that in the primitive synthesis judgment was not 
required; for synthesis, as a mere putting together of 
the elements of perception, can be explained by the imagi- 
nation as a “ blind ” and unconscious manifestation of 
the unity of thought. This at least might seem sufficient 
to explain why we have distinct images of perception, in 
which the manifold of sense is brought together into one 
idea which may be made the subject of a judgment. But 
it is not so; for the consciousness of such a unity, as an 
object of thought which may be made a subject of pre- 
dication, is attained only when the judgment is actually 
made; and the perception is thus at once distinguished 

lA. 79; B. 105. 
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from, and referred to, a conception which expresses the 
principle of its unity (or under which its unity is brought). 
Such a judgment may be called analytic, since what it 
expresses as the predicate is already involved in the 
subject. But so to call it, would be to forget that it is 
as distinguished from and related to the predicate that 
the subject gets its determination as subject. In other 
words, the judgment appears to presuppose a movement 
of thought which is only accomplished in it : and we may 
say frogj^one point of view, that the primitive judgment 
determines the perceived object synthetically in relation 
to a conceptioiT’which is not contained in the idea of it 
as perceived; while from another point of view we may 
say that the object as perceived is already detergiined by 
the conception and that the primitive judgment only 
analyses it. In the passage wKich we are considering, 
Kant uses language which is not quite distinct, and we 
have to cOnsfder in the next chapter whether the 
t^rlilionof suggested is ever fairly met by him. For the 

the syntSetic “ Sufficient to point out that the analytical pro- 

judgmem. cess of judgment, in which a more general conception is 
abstracted from a less general and then used as a predicate 
tfB determine it, is conceived by Kant as analogous to, 
and in principle identical with, the synthetical process, by 
wffiich a conception derived from the understanding is 
used to (determine a perception derived from sense, and 
so to give objective value to the imaginative synthesis of 
the manifold, In the former case, we have thought 
abiding with itself and its possessions, and, so to speak, 
reasserting its own unity with itself in the apprehension 
of all their differences ; in the latter case, we have thought 
going 'out of itself to determine by. its own unity that 
which has not previously been brought within its reach. 
But the processes are, as Kant thinks, fundamentally 
identical. Hence, the account given by formal Logic of 
ffie pure unity of thought with itself, which is exhibited 
in the analytic judgment, may be used as a guide to dis- 
cover, the categories by which perceptions are referred to 
objects, or by which the synthesis of the manifold of 
perception made by imagination's so “brought to con- 
ceptions ” that it ran be recognised as objective. 
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There are, however, some ambiguities in Kant’s state- ofthe 
ment which may require a word of explanation. Thus it 
is confusing that Kant at first speaks of the pure conception standing, 
of the understanding in the singular, while at the end of 
the passage he uses the plural. This, however, we may 
account for by the fact that what he is dealing with is 
the method in which the pure unity of thought differenti- 
ates itself in relation to the manifold of perception. The 
categories are “species of the unity of apperception,” 
which disappear in that unity when we regard tlyim only 
in relation to it, while they appear as a num^^of separate 
conceptions when we view them iif relation to the manifold. 

Hence, in the former reference, it would be natural to 
speak of. the 'conception, rather than of the conceptions, 
of the understanding; only we must remember that, in 
Kant’s view, the pure unity reveals itself in various func- 
tions of unity even in the pure analytic judgment, which 
for that*reason is used as a guide to ?he 'discovery 
categories. • • 

Another and more hnportant difficulty is to explain how 
those pure conceptions, which primarily are only aspects of the 
of the unity of thought with itself independent of ary^judsment. 
matter, can possibly yield principles of unity to\letermii!e ‘ 
the synthesis of the manifold of sense. This difficulty 
cannot in the meantime be fully considered. ^ I have, 
however, already remarked that it is one of the peculiarities 
of the synthetic act of judgment, which Kant is describing, 
that it is only in reference to the predicates,, under which 
the understanding brings the manifold of sense, that that 
manifold can itself be determined as a subject. And now 
1 may add that, according to Kant’s doctrine, it only 
in reference to the manifold that the pur^ function of 
unity gets its character as a predicate, under which the 
manifold can be brought. There is thus a reciprocal pre- 
supposition which it w'ould be impossible to understand, 
if we were here dealing with a process in which one step 
was completed before the other began, and not with the 
analysis of an organic unity in which each element implies 
all the rest, and can be separated from them only by 
abstiaction. Kant, indeed, holds that the pure process of 
thought can be separated, and that it is separated by 
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formal Logic, from any matter. But he is obliged to 
recognise immediately that in this separation it is not 
what it is in the unity. And it is not difficult to show 
that when we carry out such a separation to its necessary 
result, the analytic unity itself disappears in identity. 
Kant himself practically confesses as rriuch when he says 
that analysis presupptises synthesis, and the analytic unity 
the synthetic unity. The main difficulty of this part of 
Kant’s work, in fact, is just this, that he thrusts in the 
pure aiwjj^c judgment as a middle term between the lenity 
of apperc^?!^;mind the categories, and does not discern 
that his own reasoning ‘is entirely fatal to its existence. 
This, however, will be more clearly seen, if w'e follow' Kant 
closely in the process whereby he makes the former a 
guiding thread to the latter. ^ 

Lile'tmnsclS''* Kant, then, attempts to discover the pure a priori con- 
denta^oiuorceptions by reference to the fourfold classification of 
sy^Su^^JlJfSifujents according to Quantity, Quality, Relattbn, and 
Modality,*wi<th their subordinate modifications. Taking 
this classification as an ascertainect result of the Logic 
which analyses the formal process of thought, he asks 

hat will correspond to it in the real process of knowledge, 
i.^., whaf is the “ Transcendental S)'stem ” that corre- 
sponds to this “ Logical System ” ? Thus, if judgment 
in analysing a conception must determine the Quantity 
of the subject in relation to the predicate, there must be 
some corresponding “ function of unity ” by which the 
manifold of s«nse is determined when it is brought together 
in the perception of an object. And what that function 
must be, we may at once see if we consider that as, 
according to the view of the formal logicians, the analysis 
of ideas necessarily involves a reference to Quantity, the 
idea of Quantity itself must be a principle on w'hich the 
manifold elements of the idea were put together. We get, 
therefore, corresponding to the singular, particular, and 
universal judgments, the categories or forms of Unity, 
Plurality, and Totality. In like manner, if analysis neces*- 
sarily has respect to Quality, i.e., to, the exclusion of, the 
predicate from, or inclusion of it in the subject, or finally 
to the inclusion of the subject in a sphere defined only 
by the negation of the predicate, synthesis must be 
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negative, or positive, or limitative,^ determination, which 
gives rise to the three categories of Reality, Negation, and 
Limitation. Again, if analysis involves that the ideas 
distinguished are at the same time related , — either simply 
as a predicate to a subject in the categorical judgment, 
or as reason and consequent in the hypothetical judgment, 
or finally as genus to the species, which it includes but 
which reciprocally exclude each other, in the disjunctive 
judgment, — it follows, that in the synthesis by which the 
rnanifold is put together in an objective consoimisness 
there must be three ct)rresponding modes :^ -5fh“cl these we 
may by anticipation recognise ^s the relations of Sub- 
stance and Accident, of Cause and Effect, and of Recipro- 
cal Determination. Lastly, if the analytic judgment 
implies that the predicate shall be conceived as either 
assertorially, problematically, or . apodictically connected 
with the subject, it follows that in the synthesis whereby 
the consciousness of an object is constituted, there -it3'''a" 
principle of determination of the manifold Objects as 
possibly, actually, of necessarily, united with the self- 
consciousness of the subject for which they are. In short, 
as all analytical judgments, by v'hich some element of ao, 
idea is separated from, and referred as a predicate to, *a 
subject, involve a determination of the subject and predicate 
in relation to each other in Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
and Modality, according, to one or other of three alternative 
forms of the categories, it would seem that the synthesis 
by which the conception of an object is forn*ed out of the 
manifold, must involve a determining process according 
to corresponding principles. For, as the separation of 
the elements of an idea which the mind possessqp only 
gives us a clear consciousness of these elemerrts as already 
determined in certain relations to each other, it is obvious 
that in the process whereby the mind first' went beyond 
itself to form the idea of an object by uniting the elements 
of the manifold together, there was involved the deter- 
mination of the manifold in all these various ways. Thus 
the synthesis, by \j'hich the manifold must be brought 
together in order to be an object for the conscious subject, 
involves a determination of the manifold by all these 
species of categories according to one of the three forms 
of each species. 
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f^d't criticism tome made upon Kant’s attempt thus 
to elicit the principles of determinant or synthetic judg- 
(ledSctionv mcnt from those of analytic or formal judgment, is that 
it does not quite correspond to his own idea of a “ meta- 
physical deduction ” of the categories. Objecting to 
Aristotle’s list of categories as empirically “picked up,” 
he demands that the categories should be evolved from 
“ an idea of the whole of a priori knowledge,” which shall 
exhaustively determine all the parts and their relations to 
each oti»^. “ Transcendental philosophy,” he says, “ hai 
the advanta§^ii;,^at it can, but also the obligation that it 
must, seek out its conceptions according to a principle; 
for its conceptions must spring pure and unmingled from 
the understanding as an absolute unity, and, therefore, 
they must be connected with eaqji other according to one 
idea. But such a connexion necessarily puts into our 
heads a rule, according to which the place of each pure 
'TO’.'Wiption of th*e understanding, and the compleftness of 
the wholeMist, may be determined a priori.” ^ Now, how 
does Kant realise this idea ? He* points out that the 
categories are forms of the a priori synthesis by which 
Ejects are determined as such, and, as we shall see, he 
carries them back to “ pure apperception ” as the unity 
out of W'hich they spring. But instead of show'ing directly 
how they, spring from that unity, he has taken the round- 
about method of basing his list of the pure conceptions 
that rule the synthetic judgment upon the aspects or modes 
of analytic judgment, and he has simply adopted the list 
of these modes from formal Logic. But, if he had realised 
his own ideal, he would have been obliged, first of all, 
to shoy how it follows from the idea of the analytic judg- 
ment that the list should contain just these and no other 
forms. And, even after he had used the ‘ logical system ’ 
so derived as a clue for the discovery of the categories, 
he would not have considered himself free from the obli- 
gation of showing from the nature of the synthetic 
judgment itself that they form a complete system of a 
Pure form, uto P^^ort conccptions. 

Now, as to the first of these steps, the assumption that 
’'SSr,demi‘ty* the analytic judgment has all the forms mentioned and 

of subject and 

predicate. * A. 67 ; B. 92. 
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no others, or in other words, that these determinations 
belong to the form as distinguished from the matter of 
judgment, and therefore fall within the scope of a Logic 
that deals with mere analysis, Kant’s trust in the finished 
work of the logician has obviously misled him. For, if 
we strictly apply the idea of analysis, the determinations 
of Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Modality must 
immediately disappear, like all other determinations, in 
the bare identity of subject and predicate; and with that 
the judgment itself will lose all its meaning. To. aee this 
we need only observe how the idea of limj.trMig Logic to 
the form of thought has worked* itself out in the history 
of the science. The inevitable results of the search for 
bare forni without matter has been to eliminate one element 
after another, till the jydgment has disappeared in the 
expression of bare identity. First, Modality was excluded, 
because analytic judgments are always necessary, and with 
any othbr connexion of conceptions than that which'^'iS’ 
indicated by analysis formal Logic has nothitvg to do. In 
the next place, the 'various relations expressed in the 
categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments were 
reduced to the single relation of containing and contained. 
Quantity. Then Hamilton proposed that the"* predicafe 
should be quantified on the ground that what is “ implicit 
in thought should be made explicit in Logic”;, in other 
words, in order to make manifest the identity, he would 
remove the quantity from form into matter. The predicate 
being quantified and the judgment thus reduced to an 
equation, the next step was that the quantity of particular 
judgments should be made definite by the introduction of 
number. Jevons went a step further, and argued^that if 
the predicate is to be quantified on the ground that w'hat 
is implicit in thought should be made explicit in Logic, 
then it should be also qualified by the subject, because 
in the judgment, it is implicitly limited thereby : in other 
words, to make manifest the identity, Jevons removed the 
quality from form into matter. Thus the formula of 
judgment became, not A= B, or A = some B, but A =» AB r. 
not, “ All men are mortal,” or, “ All men are some 
mortals,” but, “ All men are mortal men.” Thus there 
remains but a single step to be taken to bring formal Logic 
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to the euthanasia of pire form : viz., that the subject also 
should he qualified by the predicate. The judgment 
would then take the form, AB = AB, or, “ Men mortal are 
mortal men,” and would pass into the tautological expres- 
sion of an identity. 

judgmemis^ 'j'jje truth, then, is that the elimination of matter from 
the judgment is possible only when the form is reduced 
to a simple identity. A tautological judgment is the only 
pure analytic judgment, and a tautological judgment is, 
strictljss^waking, no judgment at all. It is a judgment 
that is nev^t^ade except as a logical exercise. Identity 
has no significance except in relation to differences. Even 
where there is an appearance of a simple identical judg- 
ment, there is always an implied nuance of diffetence, left 
to be indicate'd by emphasis, between the subject and the 
predicate. “ A man’s a man for a’ that ” is not a 
tautology. In the purest analytic judgments which we 
make there *s always a synthesis of difference* Kant, 
indeed, sa^s.that the judgment, “ All bodies are extended ” 
is analytic, because without this quality we cannot have 
the conception of body at all. But no one would make 
at judgment, unless there were other qualities or elements 
iff the c<^ception of body w'ith which extension was or 
might be connected, or if it meant merely “ The extended 
is the extended.” The separation of one quality from 
the complex of qualifies in an object is always made in 
view of establishing a new' relation between the elements 
of that complex, or betw’ecn it and other objects.^ 
^".ogis.'m^no Another consequence of what has been just said may 
syllogism. bc mentioned, though it carries us beyond our immediate 
subjec^. If a merely analytic judgment is no judgment 
at all, then "a merely analytic syllogism is no reasoning 
at all. For reasoning means the mediate combination of 
tw'o ideas which are not capable of being immediately 
united. But in pure analysis there are no differences to 
dissolve, which arc not presupposed as already dissolved, 

> We, may express this otherwise by saying that the object of a judgment is 
to produce an identity, to reach a unity of conception. Judgment is conception 
in the making. Where the identity is reached, which it would be the business 
of the analytic judgment to express, there is no longer any reason for judging 
at all. (Cf. above, p. 247 ieq,) 
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or if there are, nothing is done to dissolve them. A com- 
plex idea is supposed to be present to the mind, but the 
whole analytic process does nothing to bring its elements 
into closer relation either to each other or to the mind. 

They are assumed to be already united with each other, 
or, as far as they are not already brought to* unity, their 
reference to each other as subject and predicate does 
nothing to help us to reunite them in a better way : nor 
will any extension of the analytic process such as gives 
rise to a “ tree of Porphyry ” and to a syllogistic^rocess 
of subsumption, make matters better. In lilf^■ •lnanner, the 
idea which is to be subjected 4 o the logical process is 
assumed to be already united with thought, i.c., in Kant’s 
language, with the “ I think ” of Consciousness; or, if its 
union is still imperfect, the most thorough analysis cannot 
disclose any link which will more perfectly combine the 
content with the form of thought, the object with the 
mind v^ich thinks it. On this view df it the whole procc^s.': 
of syllogistic reasoning proves nothing, or pj^oves only by 
a glaring petitio principii. The mind simply revolves on 
itself, or does over again its own finished work, and never 
can by any pos.sibility gain one step in advance. In this 
case, therefore, w'e have a reasoning that conWadicts rtie 
very idea of reasoning, just as in the former case we had 
a judgment that contradicted the idea of judgment. 

It appears, then, that formal Logic does not give us o°kaSSing 
any account of a pure process of thought which might 
furnish a clue for the discovery of the forms necessary 
to the a priori determination of objects. If its principle 
b(* carried out, it empties the processes with which it deals 
of all the content which thev seem to have, and reduces 
their form to nothipg : indeed, it was only because that 
principle was not fully developed in the “ general Logic ” 
of Kant, that it still seemed to have a “ form of thought ” 
to speak. about. In otlier words, it was only in so far as 
formal Logic still preserved a kind of ghost of that real 
process which Kant was seeking to discover, that it seemed 
to supply him with a clue to the discovery. And Jvant’s 
advance to the new Logic was simply a disguised refuta- 
tion of the old, a restoration to Logic of the elements 
which, guided by a false principle, it had been led to 
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reject, and a correctionjof the false views which had arisen 
out of this rejection. To Kant, indeed, just because he 
holds to the idea that the pure process of thought is 
analytic, the modifications which he has to introduce in 
order to reach the synthetic process, appear to be accom- 
modations df pure thought to the nature of our perceptions. 
Hence, in opposition to such accommodation, — which, by 
the nature of the case can only give rise to a knowledge 
of phenomena, — pure thought is conceived by him as 
setting-up an ideal of knowledge, which, if it could be 
realised, be a knowledge of noumena or things In 

themselves. It, howeven, we reject the idea of analytic 
thought, these modifications will take an altogether 
different aspect. They will cease to be accommodations 
of thought to a foreign matter, with which somehow it 
has to deal, and will be seen to Le the first steps toward 
a truer view of the process of thought than that which was 
-expressed in formal* Logic ; and the ideal of knowledge 
will cease .to be confused with that abstract identity in 
which all knowledge and all thought disappear. 

steps in this transformation or modification of 
analysis of judgment in formal Logic are already taken 
Kant his account of that analysis. For Kant does 
not simply borrow his list of forms from the logicians, 
but modifies their list with reference to the purpose for 
which he is going to use it, remarking with some naivety, 
that certain distinctions are of importance with reference 
to transcendental Logic, which would not properly fall 
within the scope of formal Logic, The “ logical system ” 
had thus to be somewhat modified ere it could afford a 
clue to the “ transcendental system ” ; in other words, the 
clue ha3 to he carried to the point tp which it was sup- 
posed to lead. Thus, in order to reach a triple division 
of the sub-classes of the categories, Kant adds, in quality, 
die infinite judgment to the positive and the . negative • 
judgments, and, in quantity, the singular judgment to 
the universal and particular judgments. Formal Logic, 
as he points out, does not need to distinguish the singular 
from the universal judgment, because m both the subject 
in the whole of its extension is subsumed under the predi- 
cate. Nor does it regard the infinite judgment as distinct 
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from the affirmative : for it has! to do only with the 
affirmative or negative character or the judgment, and not 
with the character of the predicates asserted or denied. 

But transcendental Logic has to take account of these 
distinctions, for it has to estimate the objective value of 
the judgments in question. In truth, the schema of 
triplicity is out of place in an analytical division of judg- 
ments; — and where should division be analytical if not 
in the very logic of analysis? — for, as Kant himself else- 
_jvhere tells us, analytical division is always twofold, and 
only synthetical division threefold. “ It been made 
a difficulty that my divisions in ptire philosophy are almost 
always threefold. But this lies in the nature of the case. 

For, if an a priori division is to be made, it must be either 
analytical, according to ,the principle of contradiction, or 
synthetical : and if, in the latter case, it is to be based on 
a priori conceptions (and not as in mathematics on per- 
ception^, then, according to that wfiich* is required for 
synthetic unity in general, the division must be a trich- 
otomy: for it must*be a division which includes, first, 
a condition, then a conditioned, and thirdly the conception 
which arises from the union of these two.” ^ But if thi^s^ 
be true, it follows that for formal Logic there*never c 5 n 
be any third category, and it can, therefore, give us no 
real help in the discovery of a list, the essential feature 
of which is triplicity. Or, to put the same idea in another 
form, it is useless in a thought which proceeds by mere 
identity, to seek for the same elements wlvch are to be 
discovered in a thought which proceeds by differentiation 
and integration. The third category, expressing, as Kant 
himself says, the combination of the other two, involves 
a function of thought for which in mere formal Logic 
there is no room. 

This may be made clearer, if we refer anticipatively to Thecateeories. 

t 1 • t rr I r t r • 111 each claSS 

the use which Kant makes of his list of categories. The are not, 

^ alternatiTcs ; 

^JiCr, der Urtheilskraft, Introduction, §9. We might ask also, how it is 
possible consistently with Kant^s principles that thought should find jn itself 
the tertium quid^ which is ^necessary to combine the duality of its elements in a 
third category, which as Kant tells us, unites the two others and is something 
more than their mere external combination. (B. no.) This subject will be 
considered in the chapter on the schematism of the categories. 
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mode of their discover)| would suggest the idea that, while 
every judgment is necessarily determined in quantity, 
quality, relation, and modality, yet that it can only be 
determined according to one out of three alternatives under 
each head. And this, indeed, is the usual way in which 
formal Logic presents the matter to us, though it offers 
the choice of two, rather than of three, alternatives. Thus 
every judgment is either affirmative or negative, and the 
affirmative and negative judgments are regarded as two 
distincT*- ajid independent acts which have no necessaryL-. 
relation to'^isji other. If, however, we insist on this 
division, and treat it as*absolute, i.e., if we hold to the 
idea that affirmative and negative judgments absolutely 
exclude each otlier, then both judgments will loso all their 
signification ; for a mere affirm^ion which is not deter- 
mination and therefore not negation, and a pure negation 
which is not deterini nation and therefore not affirmation, 
are equally unmeaning. It may, however, be safely said 
that we fiever make a negative judgment which, in 
removing a predicate, does not impl}f the position of some 
other predicate within the general sphere of reality to 
.which thyudgment refers; nor an affirmative judgment, 
w?iich does not further determine the subject by excluding 
from it some predicate lying w'ithin the sphere of reality 
to which, it is already regarded as belonging. When we 
say that, “ The soul is not material,” w'e are thinking of 
the soul as belonging to a genus which is now further 
divided or determined; and, therefore, in denying that 
it belongs to one species of the presupposed genus, we 
are implying that it belongs to one of the other possible 
species, which are more or less definitely marked off by 
the exclusion*. So, if we say that “ This triangle is right- 
angled,” we are by this affirmation excluding other alterna- 
tives, which are more or less definitely thought as left 
open by the general definition of a triangle. There are 
not, therefore, three alternative kinds of judgments, 
positive, negative, and limitative (or infinite), but judg- 
ment,* if we characterise it fully, i.<^ always essentially 
limitative; or, in other words, judgment always implicitly 
involves what is expressed most fully in the limitative 
form of judgment, i.e., affirmation through negation. 
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Thus the three forms do not stajid beside each other as 
forms between which a choice must be made, but really 
express different “ momenta ” or phases in one process of 
thought, to which indeed we may separately direct atten- 
tion, but which we cannot treat as independent processes. 

The pure affirmative relation of a predicate to a subject 
would have no meaning, if there were not also a difference 
which might take the form of a negative judgment; and 
the truth can be expressed only by showing how through 
this difference or negation a positive unity still maintains 
itself. A similar line of argument might 'i 5 e pursued in 
relation to the quantitative determination of objects as 
one, many, or one-in-many. The functions of thought by 
which Siich determinations are made cannot be separated, 
as singular, particular,* and universal judgments between 
w’hich we have to choose; but the determination of an 
individual is always a determination of it as one particular 
form of a universal, c»r as itself a universal in which many 
particulars are reduced to unity. These judgments there- 
fore can only be di.?tinguished from each other as special 
“ momenta " in the process of determination, which cannot 
be separated from each other, though attention may»-be 
especially directed to one or other of them. < 

Now Kant, as w'e shall see more fully in the sequel, 
does not treat these categories, or the judgments founded 
on them, as alternatives. This is at once obvious in 
regard to the categories of Quantity and Quality, from 
each of which he derives one, and only one a priori 
principle, for the determination of experience. Thus 
under the head of Quality he does not attempt to find 
any application for the categories of reality or ijegation, 
but only for that of limitation, which is the unity of the 
two. Hence, the only principle which he derives from 
this class of his categories is that the real necessarily has 
a certain. degree of intensity, and is determined as standing 
somewhere between zero and absolute fulness. In the 
same way the only principle which he derives from the 
categories of Quantity is that every phenomenon must be 
represented as extensive, i.e., a many-in-one, a number 
of homogeneous units. There is no separate or alternative 
determination by Unity, Plurality, and Totality, but every 
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object is regarded as djtermined by the last of these (as 
including the other two). Under Relation, indeed, we 
have three separate principles, but this does not really 
invalidate w'hat has been said, for the three principles 
are not three alternatives betw-een w'hich w-e have to choose, 
but three different steps in one process; and, as will be 
;:,how-n hereafter, the principle of causality presupposes 
the principle of substance and the principle of reciprocity 
implies both the others. They are, however, in this case 
separately stated, because each involves a complex movgi- 
ment of tli?Jfeglit in itself. Lastly, the categories of 
Modality are not alternatives, but, according to Kant’s 
own showing, three stages in the progressive determina- 
tion of an object in relation to the knowing subject; for, 
as he says, “ it is a gradual ,process by which the 
understanding incorporates with itself that which is 
presented to it; first^ it problematically judges something 
to be possible; next, assertorially accepts it as true, and 
finally detdlrnines it as inseparably bound up with itself, 
i.e., as necessary and apodictically cf:rtain.” ' 

It appears, then, that w'e have not here a threefold 
division of, each class of categories, out of w'hich one 
alfernative may be selected at one time, and another at 
another, for the determination of particular objects ; we 
have only, different aspects or ‘ momenta ’ of that deter- 
mination of the manifold by thought which is involved 
in the consciousness of objects as such : and the “ judg- 
ment of experience ” is not only a determination in quality, 
quantity, relation, and modality, but in each of these by 
all the categories. It is true, however, that Kant by his 
way of/aking up each category and principle by itself 
renders this at first somewhat obscure, ^and that he scarcely 
gives us sufficient indication that he is dealing with 
different aspects of one synthesis, or ‘ momenta ’ in one 
process, to counteract that impression. 

It however, be said that though Kant may not 
dynS.S'' absolutely separate the subordinate categories in each class 
categories, from each other, yet he does seem tp make a decided 
division between the different classes of categories. Every 
logical judgment as such, must be determined in quantity, 

^ A. 76 ; B. loi. 
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quality, relation, and modality. ,But, when Kant deals 
with the corresponding determina^on of objects, he seems 
to draw a marked line of division between their determina- 
tion by quantity and quality, and their determination by 
relation and modality. “This table,” he says, “which 
contains four classes of conceptions of the understanding, 
has a primary division into two sections, of which the 
former is directed to objects of perception (pure as well 
as empirical), while the latter is directed to the existence 
of these objects (in relation to each other and to tho’under- 
standing). The first class I will call the riuithematical, 
the second the dynamical categories. The* first class have, 
as we have seen, no correlates such as are found in the 
second.^ This distinction must have some ground in the 
nature of the understa^nding.” ^ The meaning of this 
distinction will be more fully discussed in connexion with 
the principles of pure understanding. For the present it 
is sufficient to point out that in the mathetnatical categories 
and principles we find an element supplitid »which was 
wanting to the Aesthetic, in wdiich ^Mathematics was 
shown to imply a pure perception, and was taken as 
sufficiently explained by such perception. No^', howeyer, 
w’e begin to see that the synthesis of Matu^matics* is 
possible only by a construction which is guided and 
determined by the categories of quantity and quality. 
Thus, understanding as well as sense is at work in the 
synthesis of pure space and time, and of matter as in 
space and time, by which perception is qpticipated and 
determined. But such determination of the perception of 
objects is distinguishable from the determination of objects 
for perception. For in this latter case, we do not deter- 
mine how the manifold must be put together in space in 
our perception of it, or how it must be united with a 
consciousness which is subject to conditions of time; but 
we determine how it must exist for us as an object distinct 
from and related to all other objects, and distinct from 
and related to the mind that knows it. This kind of 
determination is obviously different from the .other, 
although it cannot be separated from it; for in the former 
case we merely lay down certain common conditions for all 

’B. no. 
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determi.iatioii of objects as apprehended under conditions 
of space and time, while! in the latter we show that in order 
to be known objects for us, they must be regarded as 
permanent realities, each of which determines, and is 
determined by, all others, and stands in certain definite 
relations to the knowing mind. We might, therefore, say 
that the mathematical categories determine the object in 
itself, while the categories of relation determine it as exist- 
ing in one world with all other objects, and the categories 
of modality determine it as existing in relation to the mind*.. 
Yet, it is to observed that the different kinds of deter- 
mination are not really separable from each other, except 
in the sense that a determination by the categories of 
relation and modality shows a deeper self-conscU)usness, 
a deeper consciousness of that wh^h was really present in 
of the first judgments of quantity and quality. In our first 
apprehension of objects as in space and time, w^e take 
them as isolated “from each other, as each having*quality 
and quantity^ but not yet as having necessary relations 
with each other; for their mere presehce in one space and 
one time does not yet seem to be, or to involve, such 
, a /.elation, -^rather it seems to be compatible with their 
complete indifference to each other. In this stage of 
thought, therefore, we treat things as having certain 
common qualities because they occupy space and time, but 
we do not recognise their necessary connexion with other 
objects. It is a further step of reflexion when it is seen 
that such a consciousness of objects involves that they 
have a permanent reality through all their changing 
appearances, and that their phenomena are not merely 
coexistent or successive but stand in essential relations to 
each other. Lastly, it is only at a ^till more advanced 
stage of reflexion that the objects so determined are seen 
to be necessarily related to the consciousness for which 
they are, and that this relation also is regarded as an 
essential element in the knowledge of them. These three 
stages roughly correspond respectively with the ordinary 
consciousness, with science, and with fritical philosophy; 
but they must not be regarded as really separate from, 
or as independent of, each other; for in the first 
“ mathematical *' determination of perceptions, there is 
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already involved the reference of them to permanent 
objects, which, as such, stand in|permanent relations to 
each other in the whole of experience; and in this again 
is involved their relation as objects to a conscious self. 

Thus the ‘judgment of perception,’ if we can properly 
speak of a judgment of perception, is already implicitly 
the ‘ judgment of experience,’ and the judgment of experi- 
ence is already implicitly the judgment of criticism or 
philosophic reflexion. But if this be the case, then the 
classes of categories cannot be treated as indepwident, 
any more than the special categories under each head. 

Further, if this view be accepted, we shall have really 
what Kant desired, viz., a complete system of categories, 
which shows its completeness by the fact that each 
category is a “ moment ’’ in a process which begins in the 
first reference of an object to itself, goes on through its 
determination in relation to all other objects, and ends 
with its^determination in relation to thou’ght. 

How far did Kant approximate to such 4 A»iew of the Kant’s gradual 
synthetic process of 'knowledge ? We have already seen an organic 
how he began, even in the section devoted to the Meta- calegoricb. 
physical Deduction, to transform and modify tjjie assunip- 
tions of formal Logic with which he seemed iJ start. In 
order to draw from the analysis of judgment a threefold 
classification of categories, which he further departs from 
formal Logic in regarding, not as alternatives, but as 
“ momenta ” in the process of the determination of objects : 
and we have .seen that he finally indicates th^t the different 
classes of categories correspond respectively to a deter- 
mination of the object of perception in itself, in relation 
to other objects, and to the mind. How far he saw the 
organic or systematic unity of this process, , however, we 
cannot discuss, till we have considered the Transcendental 
Deduction, and the development of the principles of the 
pure understanding to which it leads. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES. 

• 

I N the last chapter it has been shown that Kant’s meta- 
physical Deduction of the Categories is a failure, or 
that, in so far as it can be pronopced successful, it is in 
spite of the supposed “ guiding thread,” rather than by 
means of it, that he finds his way to the truth. It is only 
because he transforms the conceptions derived from formal 
Logic by rtie.aid of a principle not so derived, that he gets 
from them anything like what he wants: and even the 
conceptions from which he starts could not have been 
fojjnd by him in such a Logic, if it had been faithful to 
itS principe of Identity. It follows that the claim of the 
list to be an exhaustive enumeration of the categories, or 
even of the primary categories, cannot be made good by a 
mere reference to the functions of unity in the analytic 
judgment. It must be considered on its own merits; and 
it must be vcfified, if at all, by being traced back to the 
primary principle of synthetic judgment. Such a veri- 
fication of it, however, is impossible, until we have seen 
what that principle is, and how it manifests itself in experi- 
ence or knowledge. And this it is, the business of the 
Transcendental Deduction to show. 

The Transcendental Deduction undoubtedly contains the 
central thought of the Critique. It is, therefore,, the point 
on which Kant bestowed most labour, and with his exposi- 
tion of which he found it most difficult to satisfy himself. 
\t\ the second edition of the Critique, he entirely changed 
the form of it, introducing into the reasoning an important 
link which had been wanting in the first edition. On the 
other hand, he at the same time deprived it of some of 
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the illustrations and developments of the first Deduction : 
and in the effort to free it from Ps^^chology,^ and to make 
it more distinctly a theory of knowledge, he discarded 
some of those middle terms which helped to connect it 
with the ordinary views of the subject. Hence, it is more 
than doubtful whether, on the whole, any advantage was 
gained by the new method of treatment. It is a subsidiary 
inconvenience that Kant neglected to remould the later 
parts of the Critique, and especially his proof of the 
principles of pure understanding, in conformity with the 
changes which he had made in the Deduction, thereby 
making it more difficult to understand the connexion of 
his thought. In the following exposition I shall try to 
combine the statements of .both editions. 

The main point whicl; Kant seeks to prove is that the categories 

ategories or forms of synthesis which belong to the pure nece^arytoa 
understanding have an objective value, because they are 
the necessary expression of the unity of thought in relation 
ii|o the ‘ manifold ’ of sense, without which the latter could 

^In the preface to the first edition of the Critique^ Kant distinguishes the 
pycholo^ical question as to the faculties which make knowledge po.ssible from 
the proper question of the Deduction which relates to the theory knowleut^e. 

“This Deduction,” he declares, “has two sides. On the one side it refers to 
the objects of the pure understanding, and what it aims at is to prove and 
make intelligible the objective validity of its a priori conceptions. On the 
other side, it considers the pure undcrst.mding itself in a subjective point of 
view a.s to its possibility, and the faculties for knowledge which it implies. 

Now, this latter inquiry has great importance in view of my main object, but 
it is not e.sscntial to it : for the main question is always what, and how much, 
we can know by means of understanding and reason without any aid of experience, 
and not how the faculty of thinking itself is possible. In dealing with the 
second question we may be said to be seeking a cause for a given effect, and 
our answer might therefore be regarded as an hypothesis: and if I take the 
liberty of having an opinion on such a question, why should not the reader 
he permitted to adopt a different opinion? In truth, as I am prepared to 
show, (here is really nothing hypothetical in my results: but for the present 
I am content to preclude the objection by recalling to the reader that, even if 
my subjective deduction may not have produced i:i his mind that assured 
conviction which I expect, yet the objective deduction, which is my main 
point, will retain all its force : and for this what is said in pp. 92-3 would alone 
be sufficient.” Kant elsewhere declares {Prolegomena, §32) that the “question 
is not of the origin of experience but of that which lies in it.” Eut this 
probably refers, as Dr. Vaihinger suggests, merely to Kant’s rejection of 
Locke’s explanation of knowledge by Elmpirical Psychology. Dr. \’'aihinger 
(I. 324/ distinguishes from this a “Transcendental Psychology,” which inves* 
tigates the “psychological possibility,” as contrasted with the objective validity 

VOL. I. X 
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not give rise to the consciousness of a world of objects. 
This expression Kant s^iows to be necessary for the explan- 
ation of knowledge, because without synthesis the con- 
sciousness to which impressions of sense could give rise 
would be only a scattered and unconnected consciousness, 
and not the consciousness of ‘ Nature,’ as a system of 
permanent objects acting in definite ways on each other. 
In fact, they could give rise to no objective consciousness 
at all. On the other hand, Kant maintains that it is 
possible to explain that consciousness by the aid of i a 
synthetic activity of mind, guided by the categories. 
This, indeed, 'seems to ‘make objects dependent on the 
consciousness for which they exist. But then the materials 
with which the understanding has to work, aqd out of 
which it has to make its objects^ are not things in them- 
selves but perceptions which are by them awakened in us : 
and these, as so awakened, already stand in relation to the 
unity of consciousness, and thus are prepared tO receive 
that further determination which makes them elements in 
knowledge as the consciousness of a^ Nature ’ or objective 
world. 

central point of this Deduction lies in what 
rrJr^tWough Kant cafis ‘ The Transcendental Unity of Apperception.’ 

consciousness 

of objects. the a priori principles. Now, il is true that, in order to show that, and 

how, the pufe a priori conceptions are objectively valid in relation to experience 
and not beyond it, it is necessary to consider how they give rise to a priori 
synthesis in relation to the forms and matter of sense : in other words, Kant 
has to give a theory not of knowledge simply but of human knowledge. 
And this may so far be called a psychological theory, as it deals with phenomena 
which are relative to our faculties of perception and conception, as contrasted 
with things in themselves, which would be the objects of an intuitive under- 
standing— an understanding whose thought was at the same time perception. 
Empiricaf Psychology, on the other hand, has, in Kant’s view of it, to do 
with the object of inner sense, Le., with one bf the objects of experience, 
and not with the universal conditions of experience. 

The most important difference in the Deduction of the second edition lies, 
as we shall see presently, in the way in which it is connected ^ with the idea 
of judgment. Instead of simply asserting that the categories, which have 
lieen derived from the logical analysis of the act of judgment, are the principles 
by which the understanding determines objects as such, as he does in the 
first edition (A. ill), Kant shows that the judgment as such is the expression 
of the objective unity of apperception (B. 140, § 19). Unfortunately this 
argument, while it seems to authorise us to regard the categories as determinations 
of objects, if they have been correctly deduced from the idea of judgment, is 
fatal to the idea of analytic judgment from which they have actually been deduced. 
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What does this mean ? Apperception is a word borrowed 
from Leibniz, who uses it to designate self-consciousness, 
and that consciousness of objects which goes with self- 
consciousness, as opposed to perception, a consciousness 
of objects which is not ‘ reflective,’ or does not return upon 
itself and become aware of itself in distinction from its 
objects. Now, Kant seeks to analyse the process involved 
in this return upon self, and what he maintains is that it 
is the correlate of a determination of the manifold present 
in ‘ j>erception,’ a determination in virtue of whiCh the 
elements of that manifold are brought j:ogether in, or 
referred to, a ‘ Nature ’ or sysfcm of objects. In other 
words, it is Kant’s view that we can be conscious of one 
self in relation to which all our ideas form a unity, only if, 
and in so far as, we ^re able to bind together all the 
elements of our ‘perception ’ in the consciousness of one 
objective world. Whatever matter, therefore, there is in 
my consciousness, it can be present to rne, or recognised 
as part of m3' consciousness, only in so far. a§ it can be 
connected with the cither parts of my consciousness as an 
element in the consciousness of one objective world. If it 
were not capable of being thus connected, it w^^uld be«for 
me ‘ as good as nothing,’ i.e., it would remain a mere 
‘ perception,’ a part of a merel3^ individual and empirical 
consciousness; but it could not become an eleipent in a 
consciousness of objects, as such, or be combined with the 
consciousness of self. Here, therefore, as Kant maintains, 
we have a compulsitur, under which, as conscious subjects, 
w'e laj"^ the world as an object of knowledge to us. For we 
can always sa}' this much of it a priori, that nothing can 
be an object for us, unless it conforms to the copditions 
under which we c^n be conscious of ourselves as self- 
identical subjects in apprehending it. In this way all our 
consciousness of objects is determined a priori in con- 
formity with the conditions of a complete self-conscious- 
ness; and whatever predicates it is necessary to attach to 
objects in order to fit the consciousness of them for being 
part of the one consciousness of self, these we can attach 
to them a priori. On this consciousness of self, therefore, 
we can take our stand, and from it we can reason backw'ard 
to all that is necessary for it, or presupposed in it. We 
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do not need to wait for the realisation of knowledge to say 
that the conditions of itjmust be there; or, in other words, 
to say that anything that is to be known must be known 
in such a way that self-consciousness, the consciousness of 
a self which is the same in relation to it as to all other 
objects, shall be possible. And if we suppose that, in 
the individual, a percipient consciousness precedes an 
appcrcipient consciousness, yet it will not be possible for 
us to account for the latter by means of the former; on 
the contrary, we shall be obliged to treat the former as 
conformed a priori to the conditions of the possibility of 
the latter. Hence we mhy, and indeed must, start with 
the unity of intelligence with itself as the precondition of all 
objects for the intelligence; seeing that it is only, through 
their conformity to that precondition that they can become 
objects for us, or that we can be conscious of ourselves 
in relation to them. 

“ The unity of the' manifold in one subject is syiithetic : 
therefore pure apperception puts into our hands a principle 
of synthetic unity for the manifold’ in all possible per- 
ception.” ^ What this means is that, as all the manifold 
of,..perceptipn must be present to one subject, so we can 
s^y a priori that it must be combined together in such a 
way as to make the consciousness of one seif in relation to 
it possible. And this again implies that, starting from 
the unity of self-consciousness, we can lay down principles 
of unity to which perception in all its manifoldness must 
conform. Evfm, therefore, if it be admitted that percep- 
tions are given prior to, and independent of the con- 
sciousness of self, as well as of all the principles for 
the determination of objects whicli are implied in the 
consciousness of self, yet, as so give/i, they must be in 
‘ pre-established harmony ’ with those principles. It is 
thus only that we can combine the assertion, that the 
manifold of perception is given prioi to its being known, 
with the assertion, that it is for us “ as good as nothing,” 
unless it be conformed to the conditions under which it 
can be known. The ‘ blind perception,’ and the ‘ undeter- 
mined phenomenon ’ which is said to be its object, are 
ideally separable from the determining conception, but 

^A. 1 17. 
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even in this separation we must conceive the former as 
standing in such a relation to the latter as to be prepared 
for subsumption under it. This may be illustrated by a 
passage from Kant’s Logic. 

" In every cognition we distinguish the matter, i.e,, the 
object, and the form, i.e., the manner in which we know inception in 

^ , . the ordinary 

the object. If, e.g., a savage sees a house m the distance, consciousness, 
he has the same object before him as a civilised man, who 
recognises it as a habitation suited for human occupation. 

But, in form, the consciousness of the one is quite different 
from the consciousness of the other. In ,the case of the 
savage there is mere perception,* while in the case of the 
civilised man, there is both perception and conception.” ^ 

This e^caraple may serve to illustrate how an image may 
be present to us in perception, and yet w'aiting, as it were, 
for the conception under which it is to be subsumed, and 
to which it is a priori conformed. I^ is, however, neces- 
sary to Tceep in view the distinction between a case like 
this, and the case in which we have, on the one side, a pure 
conception 2 w'hich Ifas to be schematised in relation to 
perception, and on the other a perception, i.e., an image, 
which has been formed out of the manifold o^f^ense 
the synthesis of imagination, but has not yet been deter- 
mined by any conception, and therefore is not yet referred 
to any object at all. For in this latter case, it, may be 
a question w'hether the two elements which are ideally 
distinguishable can be thought except in relation to each 
other. This, howevei, is a point the discussion of which 
must be postponed, till we have more fully discussed the 
relation of both conception and perception to the unify of 
self-consciousness. • 

“The ‘I think’ must be capable of accompanying allA>'o“®«a^ 
my ideas : otherwise there would be presented to my mind tent with the 

^ ^ possibility of 

an idea of something which could not be thought, and seif-consdous- 

, . ness m regard 

this means that the idea would be impossible, or, at least, to them, 
that it would be nothing at all for “The pro- 

position that all the various elements of our empirical 
consciousness musl^ be bound together in one * self- 
consciousness, is absolutely the first synthetic principle 

^ Logic^ Introduction, V. ; R. HI. 197 ; cf. 1 . 439 ; H. VIII. 33 ; cf. VI. 33. 

2 A. 142; B. 181. 132. 
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of all our thinking. We must, however, observe that 
the mere idea ‘I,’ in /reference to all other ideas, (the 
collective unity of which it renders possible',) constitutes 
the transcendental consciousness. This idea may be clear 
or obscure — the question is not of its clearness or obscurity 
nor even of the actual realisation of it in any shape — but 
die possibility of the logical form of all knowledge rests 
necessarily on the relation of ideas to this apperception as 
a capacity ” i (i.e., to the possibility of self-consciousness). 
After'\'hat has been said, such utterances can cause littlfc 
difficulty. Kant is insisting on the possibility of all 
‘ ideas ’ being determinecf in relation to the conscious s^elf, 
as the one condition which we can lay down for them a 
priori. Nothing can get into our mind, nothing /can exist 
for us, if it is not capable of being* referred to the one self, 
or determined as an element in its consciousness of itself. 
Hence, we are authorised to lay down a priori for all ideas 
w’hatever conditions are implied in this ultimafe deter- 
mination, 'and we are authorised to exclude from them 
whatever would prevent it. The 'data of sense are 
dependent on affections that come to the mind from 
w^khout ^art from any activity of its own, and hence 
they may seem to be beyond the reach of any direct 
determination by our thought. Nevertheless, we are in 
a positioji to make certain a priori assertions in relation 
to these data, as taken up into our perceptions: for ‘all 
phenomena,’ i.e., all that appears to us through sense, 
“ must so come into the mind and be apprehended by it 
as to agree w'ith the unity of apperception.” ^ Whatever 
characteristics, therefore, they may have as determined 
by something independent of self-consciousness, they can 
have none which are inconsistent with their receiving 
the ultimate stamp of self-consciousness: and all that is 
involved in this ultimate stamp may be predicated of 
them a priori. 

aconfomiJyof Now, what is SO involved? There is involved in this 
relation to self-consciousness, Kant answers, a conformity 
of the sense-perceptions both in fprm and matter to 
certain synthetic principles, through which they are con- 
■ verted into the consciousness of a ‘ Nature ’ or world of 
^k.UTnote, 2 A. 122. 
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objects. For it is “ only as I am able to bind together a 
multiplicity of given ideas in one consciousness that I can 
be aware of the identity of consciousness in these ideas. 
In other words, the analytic unity of apperception is 
possible only through a synthetic unity. The thought 
that these ideas given in perception belong every one of 
them to me, means no more and no less than this, that I 
unite them in one self-consciousness, or at least that I am 
able so to unite them. Jf it is not itself the consciousness 
of the synthesis of these ideas, it at least presuppo'Ses its 
possibility; for only as I can comprehend all their mani- 
fold elements in one consciousness, do I call them all my 
ideas : and, if I were not able so to comprehend them, I 
should l\pve a self split up into as many parts and endowed 
with as varied qualities as the ideas of which I am con- 
scious.” ^ In other words, the unity which is given to all 
the perceptions, in so far as they are connected together 
and related to each other as elements in t^e consciousness 
of one world of objects, is the necessary correlate of the 
consciousness of the* identity of the self in apprehending 
that world. If there were any break between perceptions, 
so that they could not be connected with eaqh^ other* as 
referring to one w'orld, there would be a corresponding 
break in the consciousness of self. As some have 
imagined that we are in different worlds when, we wake 
and when we sleep, so here there would be a hiatus in 
consciousness, which we might describe as a difference of 
worlds; this again would involve a hiatiks in the con- 
sciousness of self, which would be equivalent to the 
existence in us of more than one self : in other words, as 
more than one self is an absurdity, it would involve the 
impossibility of any consciousness of self ’at all. But, 
Kant argues, this unity of the world is not given to us 
through sense : the world is one for us only as we make 
it one. •“ Combination does not lie in the objects and 
cannot be borrowed from them through sense-perception, 
and so taken up into the passive understanding : it is a 
thing achieved by the activity of the understanding ntself, 
as a faculty of a ■priori synthesis, which brings the mani- 
fold of given ideas under the unity of apperception.” ^ 
*B. 133, §16. ®B. 134, § 16. 
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In bringing the perceptions together with each other as 
perceptions of one object or one world of objects, the 
understanding also brings them together with the one 
self as its perceptions, and thus only makes possible a 
consciousness of that self, as one with itself in appre« 
bending all these objects. 

thepreSb-** But if this is true, then all the forms of synthesis which 
ofirfibn^HnhTs necessary to this consciousness of the unity of the 
owniense. world of objocls havc an a priori justification for their 
application to the manifold of perception. The manifold 
of perception, in fact, must be in ‘ pre-established 
harmony’ with them. Qn this point there is an interest- 
ing passage in Kant’s answer to Eberhard’s criticism of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, in which he even goes the 
length of attributing his own vie\v to Leibniz. 

“ Is it possible to believe that Leibniz by his pre- 
established harmony between soul and body can have 
meant an agreement between two entirely ind^jendent 
beings, which by no powers of their own can be brought 
into any relation with each other? That would have 
been to play into the hands of Idealism in the openest 
way : for ^hy should we assume the existence of body 
at* all, if It is possible to explain all that goes on in the 
soul as a working of its own powers, which it might carry 
on quite as well in complete isolation from anything else. 
Now, it is not to be denied that the soul and that (to us 
altogether unknown) substratum of those phenomena 
which we call«body, are things quite different from each 
other. But these phenomena themselves, as modes of 
perception, which are determined by the subjective nature 
of the spul that perceives them, are mere ideas. And as 
they are mere ideas, we can easily suppose that between 
the sensibility through which they are presented, and the 
understanding which is only another faculty of the same 
subject, there is a community which is regulated a priori 
by certain laws; and this without denying the necessary 
dependence of the sensibility for its affections upon out- 
ward things, and without accepting thf idealistic doctrine 
which surrenders the existence of those things. This 
harmony between the understanding and the sensibility 
(which makes pussible for us an a priori knowledge of the 
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laws of nature) the Critique of Pure Reason has asserted, 
on the ground that without it experience would have been 
impossible. For, if the objects Af experience were not 
conformable, as regards their perception, to the conditions 
of cur sensibility, and also, as regards the combination 
of their manifold, to the principles by which the under- 
standing unites its objects in one consciousness, they 
could not be taken up into the unity of consciousness or 
form part of one experience : and that is only another way 
of saying that for us they would be nothing at allf* We 
cannot, however, give any reason why we should have 
just such a sensibility, and just such an* understanding, 
as is needed in order that by their joint action they may 
make experience possible. Still less can we tell why 
such heterogeneous sources of knowledge should conspire 
together, not only to secure the possibility of experience 
in general, but also (as will be shown in the Critique of 
Judgmeht) to make possible an experience of nature such 
as we actually have, under those numerous,, special, and 
merely empirical, laws of which understanding tells us 
nothing a priori; i.e., why a nature, of which we know 
nothing except through experience, should yet be foiyid 
to agree with our understanding, just as if it *fiad been 
purposely adapted to it. Leibniz, speaking primarily in 
reference to our knowledge of bodies and in particular of 
our own body as that through which we are brought into 
relation with other bodies, gave as the ground for this 
agreement a pre-established harmony. Ry using this 
phrase he did not really explain, and could not have 
intended to explain, that agreement, but only to show- 
that we must think of it as a purposive adaptation, due 
to the ultimate cau^e of our own existence as well as of 
the existence of all things without us; which, however, 
we are not obliged to regard as an objective pre- 
adaptation of independent things to each other, but 
only as a subjective pre-adaptation of our faculties 
of sense and understanding, in virtue of w’hich they 
have such a relatio^n to each other as is necessary for 
knowledge.” ^ 

This “ pre-established harmony ” of the faculties, then, tL 
» R. I. 480 ; H. VI. 6 s ; cf. R. XI. S 7 : H. VIII. 717. fimedton."** 
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means that perceptions must conform to the conditions of 
their determination by^ conception, so far as is necessary 
to the consciousness through them of a connected objec- 
tive world, or, as Kant puts it, of a “ Nature ” ; which 
again is the correlate of the consciousness of an identical 
self. When, however, we look a little more closely into 
Kant’s account of the conditions of knowledge, we find 
that his so-called “ pre-established harmony ” amounts to 
something more than a harmony of independent faculties : 
that, "*in fact, he finds one principle at work both in’ 
conception and perception, and that this identity of prin- 
ciple is his ultimate reasbn for their agreement with each 
other. This becomes manifest when, under the guidance 
of the Deduction as given in the first editiop of the 
Critique, we follow Kant’s acfount of the different 
elements required for knowledge from the manifold of 
sense up to the unit^ of thought. For there we find him 
showing that, if* we take the data of sense as merS passive 
impressiortSj.and if we ask how we can derive knowledge 
from them, we are gradually driven V>n to add new quali- 
fications to these data, until finally w'e reach the conclusion 
thjt the^^ust be determined by the categories, if they 
are to give rise to that consciousness of objects of which 
the consciousness of self is the correlate. But this he is 
able to sjiow only by taking the perceptive consciousness 
as already determined by the “blind” or unconscious 
operation of the imagination, the same faculty which, when 
it ceases to b«; blind and becomes self-conscious, is called 
the understanding. 

AppreheSm bcgins by observing that the impressions of sense. 

Perception. jf passive affections of the subject, 

can by that -subject be neither distinguished nor related. 
For, though sense presents to us a “ manifold,” it cannot 
present it as a manifold, and so as held together in one 
idea, without a synthetic process. “ As contained in one 
moment, an idea cannot be anything but an absolutely 
simple unit. In order, therefore, to make a unity of 
• perception (such e.g., as we have iq the idea of space) 
arise out of this manifold, we must first run through the 
manifold, and then we must gather it together into one.” 
And this process is necessary, not only in relation to the 
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manifold of sense, but also to the time and space in w^ich 
we put the elements of that manjfold together : for the 
pure synthesis of time and space is presupposed in the 
synthesis of any perception of things as in time and space. 

To have any image of sense, therefore, we require, in 
addition to the reception of impressions, a synthesis of the 
imagination, which “ takes up impressions into its 
activity ” and without confusing them brings them 
together in one image; or, in other words, enables us to 
“ envisage ” them as one. 

But again, when w'e consider this process more minutely, xhesynthKisof 

^ ^ ' • r Keprodiiction in 

we see that it involves a continual reproduction of elements imagination, 
corresponding to impressions that have ceased : for, as 
already ^stated, the immediate impression can have the 
value of an element ir> a perception only when brought 
into connexion with the other elements, with which it is 
held together in one consciousness; and mere impressions 
as such are a flux in which each drives out its predecessor. 

It appears, therefore, that the successive “ apprehension of 
the elements of the m’anifold by itself would give rise to no 
image or connexion of impressions, unless there were a 
subjective ground to call up a perception, from which the 
mind has passed to another perception, in connexion with 
those that follow it, so as to exhibit a whole series of 
perceptions.” ^ But, again, “ if ideas reproduced each 
other without distinction as they happened to come 
together, no definite connexion of them would be produced, 
but mere confused aggregations, which could not be the 
basisofaknowledgeof anything. Reproduction, therefore, 
must be subjected to some rule, according to which an 
idea in our imagination comes into connexion, or associates 
itself, with this, rather than with that, attendant idea.” 

But, then, this means that association itself must have 
an objective ground, unless we are prepared to say that it 
is a “ mere accident that phenomena fit themselves into 
such a connexion as is required for human knowledge.” 

In other words, “ if phenomena or perceptions were not 
really subjected to a rule, according to which the elements 
of the manifold accompany or follow each other in a 
certain definite order, our empiric imagination would never 

*A. 121. 
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get ^ny work to do in conformity with its capacities, but 
would remain hidden ^in the depths of the mind as a 
faculty inert and unknown even to ourselves. If copper 
were now red, now black ; if a man changed now into this, 
now into that animal form ; if on the longest day the 
earth were now covered with fruits, now with ice and snow, 
rny empiric imagination would never get the opportunity 
of forming such an association, as when the idea of red 
colour awakens in us the thought of the heavy copper.” ^ 
Tbis ivnthesis No^’, what is the objective ground in question? It 
pSTbiibyof cannot be said, Kant argues, that the ground of connexion 
Mif-conbcious- lies in things in themselves independent of the mind, 
\htapriori and that it is introduced from them into the mind 

conceptions, 

through the affections of sense. For the affeqtions as 
given are isolated, and cannot bring into the mind along 
with themselves a principle of unity among them. Of the 
unity of the qualities in the thing in itself, if there be such 
unity, we know* and can know nothing. The fhing in 
itself is thhtwvhich, by the very idea of it, is out of our 
reach. We have to do only with the* play of ideas in our 
own minds, and can find no explanation of their con- 
nexion outride of the mind. But, starting from the other 
side, we can say that perceptions must come to us in such 
a way as to be conformable to the conditions under which 
alone they can form part of our knowledge or conscious- 
ness of objects, and so can be brought into relation to the 
consciousness of self. Now, no perceptions can be so 
conformed, ualess the manifold elements in them have 
such a tendency to adhere or group themselves together, 
that it is possible to reproduce each element in connexion 
with th^ other elements to which it gives place. For 
“ when in thought I draw a line, or represent to myself the 
time from the noon of one day to that of another day; or 
even when I merely seek to set before my thought a certain 
number, I must obviously, in the first place, apprehend one 
of the ideas combined in this complex idea after another. 
But if I always let the elements w^hich come first, escape 
out of my thought (the first parts of the line, the earlier 
periods of the time, or the units of the number as they are 
represented one after another), and if I did not reproduce 
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them as I advanced to those that succeed, my mind cjould 
never by any possibility attain to any whole idea, not even 
to the purest and most primary of- all ideas, i.e., the per- 
ceptions of space and time.” ^ The association of our 
ideas, therefore, rests upon what Kant calls their affinity 
or associableness, which itself is presupposed as the condi- 
tion necessary to their being brought in relation to the 
transcendental unity of apperception. But this implies 
that, as received into the mind, ideas are subjected to a 
synthesis of imagination, which is conformed a priori to 
the possibility of self-consciousness. The imagination, 
indeed, operates “ blindly ” or unconsciously, but it 
operates according to certain rules which make its products 
capable of being united with the consciousness of self ; and 
when that cctnsciousne^s comes, all that it does is “ to 
make the function of imagination intellectual,” or, in other 
words, “ to bring to conceptions ” the synthesis of the 
imagination. “ For, in itself, the synthesis of imagina- 
tion, though exercised a priori, is yet always- sensuous. 

For it combines tho manifold only in such wise as it 
appears in perception, e.g., in the figure of a triangle. 

But in virtue of the relation of the manifold tr\ the ur\ity 
of apperception, conceptions of objects can be attained by 
the understanding, though only through the mediation of 
the imagination, which brings that unity to bear on the 
perceptions of sense.” ^ 

Thus, sensuous perception, in its very genesis, is con- becaosehu 
formed a priori to the unity which afterwards in relation whiS'eJp^sses 
to it expresses itself in the form of a conception. And if ception and in 
we ask for any explanation of this, the only answer is that 
the unity which underlies the perceptive consciousness is 
the same as that which underlies the thinking conscious- 
ness, only that in the latter case it is not “ blind ” but 
self-conscious. “ The synthesis of imagination, which is 
empirical,, must necessarily be conformed to the synthesis 
of apperception which is intellectual, and which in all its 
pure a priori character is expressed in the category : for it 
is one and the same spontaneity which, in the one. case 
under the name of imagination, and in the other case 
under the name of understanding, brings connexion into 
*A. 102. ^A. 124. 
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the (^manifold of perception.” ^ Thus “ we are able, and, 
indeed, we are compelled, to lay it down as a rule extend- 
ing to all phenomena* that, as data of sense, they must 
be regarded as in themselves associable, and as subjected 
in their reproduction to the laws of a thoroughgoing 
connexion ; ” ^ for “ they must come into the mind and 
be apprehended by it in such a way, that they will agree 
with the unity of apperception.” 

It is necessary here to take note of Kant’s exact point 
of view. He is asking where to look for the source of* 
that constraint which is laid upon us to combine the ele- 
ments of p>ercej5tion so a? to form complete images,^ which 
are reproducible just because their elements are put 
together in a definite way according to a rule. We 
cannot, he maintains, refer this /constraint to tlie thing 
in itself : we cannot say that these elements are so 
connected in it, and that we perceive their connexion; 
for such conne>fion,* even if we could conceive if to exist 
in the thifig.in itself, w’ould not exist there for us. But, 
starting from the other side, we are*able to say that per- 
ceptions must so group themselves in being perceived as 
to .harmonise with the possibility of the consciousness of 
s^lf, if tBey are ever to be recognised as ours, or to form 
elements in that objective consciousness which we call 
knowledge. And this means that these perceptions must 
already, as images of sense, have their elements related 
according to definite rules, which we may discern to be 
exemplified ig them. But this connexion of the elements 
of perception, which is prior to conception and yet con- 
formable to it, must be referred to an activity of mind; 
and it^ can be referred to no other activity than the 
imagination,, which acts according to rule, though it is 
not conscious of any rule. Hence, although we are 
obliged to admit that, from the point of view of the thing 
in itself as apart from our consciousness, we can see no 
reason why it should affect us in any special way; and 
though we cannot, therefore, from this point of view, deny 
that it might affect us in such a way^that we could never 
bind the sense-data into the unity of distinct perceptions, 
made up of definite elements standing in definite relations 
* B. .bi note. *A. 122. *A. 102, ‘ Eine ganze Vorstell'ing.’ 
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to each other ; yet we can indirectly exclude this possil|ility 
from the point of view of the knowing mind, wheri we 
consider what is necessary for knowledge. For if we had 
such perceptions, we could never determine them as per- 
ceptions of anything, and so unite them with the 
consciousness of self. It is, however, the same subject 
which thinks and perceives; and, if it is to come to self- 
consciousness in regard to all its perceptions, its percep- 
tions must be accommodated a priori to the unity of 
self-consciousness, and, therefore, to conceptions' In 
other words, a rule of combination must be capable of 
being found in them. • 

But this already suggests that for knowledge something Thesynth.sk 
more is wanted than reproduction, or even reproduction in conceptinn. 
according to a universsil rule. The rule itself must in 
some form be present to consciousness. For “ w’ithout the 
consciousness that what we now think is the same with 
that which we thought a moment befbre,’all reproduction 
in the series of ideas would be in vain.” ^ In. other words, 
knowledge implies r^jt only that I take up the elements 
of a perception successively, and, retaining them, bring 
them together in an image, but also that I ‘j-ecogni^e ’ 
the unity of the object so constructed : and this means 
that I become conscious of the unity of thought in the 
process of its construction. “ In order to know' an object 
in space, e.g., a line, I must in thought draw it, and so 
by synthesis bring about a definite combination of the 
given manifold, and that in such a way th^t the unity of 
this act is, at the same time, the unity of consciousness 
(in the conception of a line) : it is in this way alone that 
an object, in this case a particular space, can be known.” ^ 

In other words, I am conscious of the object as one 
through all the manifold of perception united in it, 
because, and in so far as, I recognise the identity of the 
conception which has guided me in the whole process 
whereby I put the elements of perception together. And 
the same principle must be extended to the whole content 
of consciousness; for my consciousness, that it is one 
objective world which is represented in all my perceptions, 
is the same thing with my consciousness that it is one 
*A. 103. *B. 138. 
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tholfglit which has guided me in putting all these per- 
ceptions togetlier. Or, as Kant elsewhere puts it, “ the 
original and necessary Consciousness of the identity of the 
self is at the same time a consciousness of an equally 
necessary unity of the synthesis of all phenomena accord- 
ing to conceptions, i.c., according to rules, which not 
only make the perceptions necessarily reproducible, but 
in doing so, also determine an object for such perceptions, 
or, in other w^ords, fix for us a conception of something 
in w^lich they are necessarily combined: for the *mihd 
could not possibly think, and think a priori, its own 
identity through all the rflanifoldness of its ideas, if it had 
not before its eyes the identity of the action by which it 
subsumes all empirical synthesis of apprehension under a 
transcendental unit}".”! # 

Kant’s thought, then, may be thus expressed : — The 
consciousness of an object means the recognition that the 
imaginative synthesis, whereby the elements of S percep- 
tion are put, together, agrees with a certain conception, 
and so can be subsumed under it. •But when the mind 
thus carries on its synthesis according to conception, and 
reopgnises^that it does so, it is recognising that its thought 
rnaintains identity with itself through the synthetic process. 
Lienee, what on the one side is the consciousness of the 
object, is on the other side the consciousness of the identity 
of the self that knows it. The mind in apprehending the 
object as such, apprehends really the identity of its own 
action in the synthesis whereby the object is constituted. 
And thus in correlation, the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of the not-self spring out of the same 
synthetic act. Or the consciousness of the conception, 
by which, as.its rule or guiding principle, the imagination, 
is determined, so that it follows one order rather than 
any other, contains in it at once the consciousness that 
the manifold thus combined is the n^nifold of* a definite 
object, and also the consciousness of the unity or identity 
of the self, which by this synthesis apprehends the object. 
Further, if we carry out this view to jts necessary result, 
we can see that the consciousness of the identity of the 
self in all its knowledge of objects must depend on a\\ 

i A. 108. 


I 
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the manifold of perception being brought under whkt is 
really one systematic conception, a conception of Nature 
as a system, all parts of which are^ necessarily determined 
in relation to each other by general laws. In other words, 
it is the consciousness that the mind, in all the synthesis 
of its perceptions, is guided by one conception, which 
underlies and explains, on the one hand, our consciousness 
of one objective world, and on the other hand, our con- 
sciousness, in distinction from and relation to that world, 
of the identical self which knows it. 

\VT^ may ^et a firmer grasp of this view, if we consider Reference to 

o rt I ^ ^ an object means 

what is implied when we stale that our ideas are ideas of subsumption 

* . • 1 it • 1 • under a rule. 

something, or that they have an object which is dis- 
tinguished from them and yet corresponds to them.” 

1 low can there be anything of which we have an idea and 
which yet is not itself an idea? How can we become 
conscious of that of which the one characteristic is that 
it is no{ in consciousness? It is obvious that, when we 
kK)k at it in this way, the object reduces itself" to a mere 
X, — an unknown and unknowable something, the very 
idea of which involves a contradiction : “ for outside of 
our knowledge we have nothing which we could set aver 
against it as corresponding to il.”^ There is, however, 
something more in our thought of the object than this; 
for we regard the object as the source of a necessity, which 
attaches to the mode of combination of the ideas through 
w'hich we know’ it. “ \W view the object as that which 
hinders our ideas from coming in upon us pell-mell or at 
haphazard, and which determines them a priori in a certain 
definite way: for we consider that ideas, which are to 
be referred to an object, must necessarily agree wjth each 
other in reference to jt, i.e., that they must have that unity 
which constitutes the conception of an object.” ^ Corre- 
spondence to an object is, therefore, not really correspon- 
dence to an unknown X, which would mean nothing : it 
is correspondence to a conception or known rule of relation 
between the elements of the manifold of perception, which 
we combine as referring to that object. This, however, 
is impossible, unless the perception is such a connected 
whole that it “ could have bt^n produced by a function of 

^A. 104. ^A. 104. 
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syntfliesi-' according to a rule, and unless the rule was of 
sucn a nature as to fix the manner of the reproduction of 
the manifold by an a* priori necessity, and so to make 
possible the conception of an object in which all the ele- 
ments of the manifold were combined.” ^ In other words, 
the synthesis of imagination involved in perception must 
be of the same character as it would have been, if imagina- 
tion, instead of acting on the data of sense prior to the 
synthesis of the understanding, had from the beginning, 
been^'guided by the understanding to produce an iniage 
of an object according to a definite conception or rule 
supplied by itself. If it*were not so, if the unconscious 
synthesis of imagination did not thus anticipate the 
conscious synthesis of the understanding, it would be 
impossible for the understanding»to form a conception of 
an object under which the particular image might be sub- 
sumed. “ So we think a triangle when we are conscious 
of the combinaflon of tliree lines according to sP rule bv 
which sudi an image of perception could always be con- 
structed. This unity of rule determfnes all the manifold, 
and limits it to conditions which make the unity of 
apperce^ion possible, and the conception of this unity is 
just that consciousness of the object ( = X) which I think 
through the predicates contained in the definition of a 
triangle.”^ The conception of anything as an object is, 
in fact, nothing but the recognition of a rule according 
to which the manifold of perception is put together in it.’’ 
Hence, it is mere tautology to say that we must always 
proceed according to the same rule of construction, when 
w-e are dealing with the same object. The universality of 
the rulg and the objectivity of the conception are different 
words for the same thing. 

’ A. 105. 2 A. 105. 

^ To meet an objection which might protjably occur, observe what Kant saj's 
in the immediate context. “It is this one consciousness, which* combine.-, the 
manifold, successively perceived and then reproduced, into one idea. The con- 
sciousne,ss in question may often be weak, so that it is observed only in its effect 
and nqf in the activity itself {i.e., we do not connect it immediately with the 
process by which the idea is produced). Neverth’eless, .such a consciousness 
must always Ije present, whatever it may want in vividness; for without it 
conceptions, and therefore a knowledge of objects, would be quite impossible.” 
A. 103. 
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We may put Kant’s reasoning in the following Way. 
Perceptions must come to me in such a way that I can 
unite them with the consciousness df self. But I can unite object puts 

upon our 

them with the consciousness of self only if I can recognise consciousness, 
the identity of the act whereby I combine their manifold, 
i.e., if I can recognise that it is one conception which 
throughout guides me in putting together the successively 
given elements of the manifold. Now, it is just con- 
formity to such a conception that makes me refer the 
manifold to an object. Why ? Because in a mere mani- 
fold of separate impressions there seems to be no necessity 
of their coming together accordifig to any rule, and when 
I discern a rule in their relation, I think of something as 
constraining them to this definite connexion. But this 
constraint is not laid upon the perceptions from without 
but from within, as it is the necessary condition under 
which alone I can be conscious of them as mine. I cannot 
be conscious of them at all as isolated dements of per- 
ception, but only as I combine them, and KCdgnise the 
principle of their cofhbination as necessitating that they 
should be combined in just this definite way. .Such a 
principle alone fills up, and gives meaning to, the em|it^' 
conception of an object as something which is difTerent 
from our ideas or perceptions, but which nevertheless 
determines them to stand in a particular relation, to each 
other. For we are forced to refer our ideas to objects, just 
because we are forced to combine them according to 
definite and unchangeable rules, in order to. be conscious 
of them as ours. And the consciousness of them as ours 
is, therefore, at the same time the consciousness of these 
rules as determining them a priori. Hence, it. would 
appear that we are ccjnscious of an idea as ours only when 
we have referred it to an object; for only as it is an idea 
of something can it be recognised as our idea. 

The difficulty of understanding this is that the “ recog- subjective 
nition ” in question seems to consist in referring to *" 
something else than the self what for the very first time/"j^^“*e 
by this very recognition we become capable of appropriat- 
ing to the self. Kant, in fact, speaks, in the first instance, 
as if he were explaining how that which consciously is 
subjective (‘ our ideas ’) becomes referred to objects ; and. 
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theijifore, he seems to contradict himself when he goes 
on to say that our ideas are capable of being recognised 
as our ideas only whAi they are thus referred. But by 
the purely perceptive consciousness the matter of sense is 
not really referred to the self at all : its ideas are not for 
it determined as its own ideas, as something consciously 
'Ubjective which requires to be objectified. Rather, as 
Kant shows, they must be objectified, in order that they 
may be determined in relation to the subject. The being, 
for whom there are no objects, is not for itself a subject*: 
and our ideas are consciously ours only when they are 
ideas oj objects. Language, however, “ bewrayeth ’’ us, 
when we talk of the elements of our conscious experience 
apart from each other: for we are thus obliged^to speak 
of them as if, thus taken apart, they had that determination 
which they gain only in becoming such elements. What 
we call subjective, merely in view of its not being deter- 
mined in relation to objects, is not consciously siTbjective; 
and it cart become consciously subjective only in being so 
determined. In like manner, Kant jfllows himself to speak 
of perceptions in general as determinations of inner sense, 
which they are not for the subject of them, if we mean, 
‘^consciously inner ’’ : for they ran be consciously inner 
only as distinguished from, and related to, the objects of 
outer sense. And, in fact, according to the Kantian 
doctrine just explained, it is just the reference of percep- 
tions to objects, — a reference by which they in one sense 
cease to be merely subjective,- -which makes it possible, 
in another sense, to refer these perceptions to the self as 
its inner or subjective experience. 

Senceansin Wh§n this explanation is made, a new light begins to 

as to the buh- be thrown on some parts of the Kantian analysis of know- 

perception under ledge, especially on the priority which Kant ascribes to 

conception. ^ 

the synthesis of imagination. It was his view, as we have 
seen, that imagination has first to combine the manifold 
of sense in certain ways in perception, and that then the 
understanding goes on to “ bring this synthesis to con- 
ceptions.” Now, two interpretation?^ might be given to 
such language. It might mean merely that the imagina- 
tion acts on certain principles, which the understanding 
them brings to self-consciousness. Imagination, on this 
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view, is the same faculty working blindly and uncon- 
sciously, which we call understanding, when the principle 
of its action is brought to light atid consciously applied. 
There are many passages in Kant which seem to favour 
this view. On the other hand, it may be urged that Kant 
often speaks of the understanding, not merely as bringing 
us to a consciousness of rules which imagination and 
perception obey, but as itself the source of the rules, under 
which it then proceeds to subsume the perceptions (as if 
perceptions in themselves had a nature altogether incfepen- 
dent of the conceptions under which they are subsumed). 
Now, whichever of these interpretations we adopt, we have 
to encounter serious difficulties, — difficulties, 1 may add, 
which lie not merely in Kant’s language but in the nature 
of the subject. For, if w'e take the former view, that 
understanding simply analyses the unities produced by the 
synthesis of perception, we shall have to ask what can be 
meant an implicit or unconscious synthesis; and how’, 
if there be such a synthesis, its products caji be brought 
before the undersUrtiding to be analysed by it. And 
supposing this to be possible, we shall have further to 
ask w hat good can come out of a merely analytic process, 
and how it can be said to add to our knowledge ; a fortiori, 
how' such a process can be said to make all the differense 
between a mere ‘ undetermined ’ perception which is not 
knowledge, and a perception determined by conception 
which is knowledge. On the other hand, if we adopt the 
latter view, we have to face the opposite difficulty that the 
perceptions, being given or produced altogether apart from 
the action of the understanding and its conceptions, can 
have no necessary correspondence with these con(;eptions. 
Nay, w*e might ratl\er conclude that they cannot possibly 
have any such correspondence, since, ex hypothesi, it is 
the application of these conceptions wffiich has for the first 
time to give to perceptions the determination in virtue of 
which they are referred to objects. It would seem, there- 
fore, that we arc between the horns of a dilemma. For 
either there is noticing in the perception akin to the con- 
ception under which it is to be subsumed, in which case 
there is no possibility of so subsuming it; or, if there is 
such an affinity and such a possibility of subsumption. 
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then the perception as such must have already belonging 
to It every qualification which it could get from the 
conception so subsumetl. 

The appearance In stating the matter thus, we have revived the ghost 
difscuityin of 3 controvcrsy as old at least as the time of Plato — a 
philosophy, controversy which almost inevitably arises in some form 
ir other whenever an attempt is made to explain the 
development of knowledge. It was one of the favourite 
weapons of that dialectical scepticism, that so-called 
“ Eristic,” which sprang out of the conflict of the earliest 
schools of Greek philosophy, to ask how learning is 
possible, whether by an* (analytic) progress from know- 
ledge to knowledge or by a (synthetic) progress from 
ignorance to knowledge. In the former case, jt would 
seem to be useless; for if we know, why should we learn? 
In the latter, it would seem to be impo.ssible; for how is 
consciousness to go beyond itself and connect the new 
matter with it^ previous contents? This difficulty was 
considered by Plato particularly in relation to that con- 
sciousness of the universal to which alone he gave the 
name of scientific knowledge. If w'e say that we rise from 
tj)& con^fiousness of the particular to the consciousness 
of the universal, it may be answered that the particular is 
incommensurable with the universal, and that, therefore, 
knowledge of the former cannot be made a stepping stone 
to the knowledge of the latter. If, on the other hand, 
we say that the consciousness of the universal is presup- 
posed from the first in the consciousness of the particular, 
then it may be objected that we need not seek a knowledge 
which we already possess. 

Plato’s sol u* Plato’s solution of the difficulty was that the alternatives 

Thei.iftitity of knowledge and ignorance are not really exhaustive. 

and yet the . . i i . , i • • j 

difference of Thcrc IS a middle term which may be called opinion, and 
science. which psychologically is explained as a combination of 
sense with intelligence, while metaphysically it.s object is 
defined as a combination of to ov and to fiij w. An 
opinion, in short, is a name for a judgment in which a 
. general idea is u.sed to determine a, particular, without 
having itself been made an object of thought. The 
general idea so used is not, strictly speaking, known or 
defined, and therefore the use of it is uncertain. Opinion 
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may be true or false, but in any case it has in itself no 
criterion of its own truth : it is right, if it is right, by a 
kind of madness or inspiration whteh can give no account 
of itself. We are able to bring it to book only by calling 
attention to the general ideas it uses, and by demanding 
that those general ideas or universals should be defined. 
Such definition, indeed, can be got only out of a reflexion 
upon the particular cases of its application ; but it will not 
result from a mere determination of the common element 
in all these cases; for the immediate application c/f the 
universal in opinion may be erroneous. But the separa- 
tion of the universal from the particulars* itself throws a 
new light upon them, or is at least a step to clear up the 
misunderstandings upon which its erroneous application 
rested. The movement towards definition is, therefore, 
not only an analytic but a synthetic process, which trans- 
forms our view of the very data with which we start, and 
which S(?em to be the sole premises of our'feasoning. But 
this process can be easily understood, if we, observe that 
our progress toward definition of the universal is a 
progress toward self-consciousness, and that, in examining 
the applications of the universal, we are really bringir^ 
to light certain presuppositions upon which we go in our 
particular judgments, but which it takes no little effoiU 
of reflexion to discover. In analysing an idea with a view 
to its definition, we are, therefore, developing tliat idea. 
The idea, after it has been defined, has acquired a new 
meaning which it had not before; and, therefore, as so 
defined, it brings a new qualification to the particulars 
subsumed under it. Here, then, we have an example of 
a process which may be regarded either as a trgmsition 
from ignorance to knowledge, i.e., as a synthetic move- 
ment of thought, or from knowledge to knowledge, i.e., 
as an analytic movement of thought, according to the 
point of view from which we regard it. For the universal 
must be in a sense knowm when it is used in a judgment 
about a particular; yet the first aim of the Socratic 
elenchus is to call /orth a ci>nfession of ignorance. . But 
this consciousness of ignorance at the same time carries 
in it a consciousness of potential knowledge; for it is a 
consciousness that the universal, for which the definition 
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is wanted, is a principle which we have been always using 
by virtue of our rational nature, so that to know it we 
have only to know ourkelves. 

in'wSiiie"** point, then, to which Plato brings us, is that know- 

known'throuKh consciousncss of particular objects as determined 

before"Md'“* •^f^'^^^rsals, is not reached merely by rising from the 
after, reflexion, particular to tlic Universal — which is impossible, for we 
cannot know the particular except through the universal; 
nor, on the other hand, do we possess the distinct con- 
sciousness of the universal from the first, so as to be ?tble* 
to apply it with complete insight. But, as rational beings, 
w^e apply to particulars *a universal which yet wo have 
never made the object of thought. Hence, the induction 
from particulars, by which we rise to the definition of the 
universal, is at the same time a process by which we come 
to be definitely conscious of the assumptions which under- 
lie our consciousness of the.se partii'ulars from the first. 
This is the idea which Plato expresses in tfie myth 
of reminiscence. When scanething is recalled to our 
memory, we cannot be said either rtf acquire knowledge 
of it, or to have possessed such knowledge previously; 

our jjifent or potential knowledge of it is made actual. 
In like manner, all our progress in knowledge of universal 
principles is, in a sense, only a discovery of that which 
w'e already possess, of that which is bound up with our 
rational nature and presupposed in all our determination 
of particular objects. On the other hand, if we had ever 
apprehended the particular without the universal, it would 
be impossible for us ever from such apprehension to rise 
to the consciousness of any universal, by aid of which 
we couid throw new light upon the particulars. Or, to 
express the same thing in the terms (d a later philosophy, 
if the a posteriori were ever given apart from the a priori, 
it would be impossible, starting from the former, ever to 
come within reach of the latter. 


Swthe Kant’s answer to the problem of the possibility 

^S|!uonii. knowledge is mutatis mutandis very similar to that of 

starts from a more definitely dualistic 
j.erception; basis, hc has more difficulty in reaching a consistent result, 
if indeed he ever reaches it. How, he asks, is the empirical 
consciousness of particulars as given in sense to be brought 
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under the pure conceptions of the understanding? To 
this question Kant, like many other writers, had at‘ one 
period of his philosophical development given the simple 
answer, that all general conceptions are derived from the 
particular objects of sense to which afterwards they are 
applied.^ In other words, the synthetic judgments, by 
which the conceptions of objects are formed, are empirical 
“ judgments of perception.” But the inadequacy of this 
answer was already shown by the criticism of Locke, who, 
though he assumed that the individual object in all its 
determination is given in sense, yet denied that the par- 
ticular judgments which sense Etherises 'us to make, can 
be legitimately universalised. “ General knowledge of 
matters of fact ” seemed to him impossible; and, therefore, 
all general propositiorfs must necessarily be “ trifling,” 
or, in other w'ords, they must express only nominal 
essences. It is at this point that Kant takes up the 
question in the Critique.- In the fntrdcluction, indeed, 
he still seems to regard experience {i.c., perception) as 
the source of syntln^ic judgnumts, which are the ground 
of our first conceptions of objects, and the only means 
whereby these conceptions are to be made morecomplete — 
the understanding being for the most part confin'ed to tite 
task of analysing the data which it thus receives from 
the hands of sense. But in one point, the “ empirical 
synthesis ” thus realised, is regarded as falling short of 
the ideal of knowledge; for it only enables us to make 
particular judgments, i.c., judgments about,the individual 
object presented to us, and not to rise to necessary or 
universal truth. For no accumulation of particulars will 
enable us to reach the universal : no mere inductivq process 
will tell us what mu^t be, and, therefore, what will ahvays 
be. Hence, the pnjblem of knowledge, in the strict 
scientific sense, is the problem of the possibility of an 
a priori synthesis which shall anticipate experience and 

^This was Kant’s view in the period of Critical Empiricism (1763-66). It will 
Imj remembered that, at the end of his E^say torcards the Introduction of the Idea 
of Negative Quantity into^ Philosophy (cf. Introduction, Ch. I\*., p. f29), he 
implies that experience supplies us with conceptions in which all synthesis is 
already done to our hands. 

^Cf. alx)ve, p. 237. 
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not wail for it. Experience, therefore, is regarded as 
needing a priori principles to extend it to universality.^ 
But it is not as yet deified that it enables us to determine 
particular objects as such, or to add new predicates to 
them : on the contrary, it is assumed that the difficulty 
is not in understanding how’ experience enables us to add 
to our conceptions of objects, but only how the pure 
intelligence should enable us to do so. But the point of 
view thus expressed could not long hold its ground before 
the advance of criticism ; and we soon find Kant making* 
a transition to another view of the relation of perception 
to conception, ^or which* the way had been prepared by 
Berkeley. The judgment of perception is merely, e.g., 
that “ this rose is red ” : it does not authorise ijs to lay 
down any propositions about roi?es in general, or even 
about the particular rose when it has ceased to be per- 

and, therefore, ccived. If, howevcr, wc prcss home this contrast of 

also to objec- ^ • 

'ifyi*- universal and particular, it immediately passes into 
another contrast, viz., that of objective and subjective. 
Perceptions, if they are merely isol&ted perceptions, are 
perceptions of something that is (or is known to be) only 
a^ ihe njpftient that it is perceived, and cannot have the 
character of objectivity ; for it is just the idea that the 
oliject persists or maintains itself and its properties beyond 
the moment of perception that makes us regard it as an 
object at all, i.(\, as something distinct from the perception 
itself. If we are not entitled to say that what we have 
perceived exists as we have perceived it for one moment 
beyond the perception, then there is no ground for dis- 
tinguishing it from the perception. The esse of things is 
their percipi, or the object and the perception fall tfigether : 
and in the former as in the latter,, we have merely a 
modification of the perceiving consciousness. From this 
point of view, the transition from perception to experience 
must involve not merely a communication of universality 
and necessity to judgments about objects, which in them- 
selves are particular and therefore contingent, but a 

^ Note the double force of the word synthesis. Exferunct is .sjTilhetic, as il 
jenable.s us to add to our conceptions or to particularise them. On the other 
hand, tlie pure intellif^ence is synthetic, as it enables us to add to our perceptions 
or to univer.sali.se them. 
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reference to objects of perceptions, which, as sensible 
perceptions, are mere ideas or subjective appearances*. It 
is this conception of the relations *of sensible or empirical 
perception to the a priori principles of understanding, 
which Kant sets before us when, in the Prolegomena, he 
makes his well-knowm distinction between “ judgments of 
perception ” and “ judgments of experience." “ All our 
judgments,” he declares, “are at first mere judgments of 
perception {W ahrnehmungsurtheile) : they hold good only 
for us, i.e., for our subjectivity, and it is only afterwards 
that we give them a new reference, namely to an object, 
with the understanding that they shall hold good for us 
not only at the moment f)f perception but at all other 
times, and not only for us but for every subject; for if 
a judgment agrees with its object, all judgments about 
the same object must agree with each other. And so the 
objective validity of a judgment of experience means just 
that it is necessarily and universally valid,” i.e., valid for 
all subjects at all times. “ But conversely,*^ h^ goes on, 
“ if we have reason* to regard a judgment as necessar)”^ 
and universal, (which can never be due to the perception, 
but only to the pure conception under whiclf is sub- 
sumed,) we must regard it also as objective, i.e., we must 
look upon it as expressing, not merely a reference of the 
perception to a subject, hut of an attribute to c^i object ; 
for there could be no reason wh)'^ the judgment of others 
should necessarily agree -vAith mine, except the unity of 
the object, to which they all relate, with which they agree, 
and which, therefore, makes them all agree with each 
other.” ^ In a judgment of perception, therefore, I “ unite 
perceptions in one consciousness of my state,” while in 
a judgment of experjence, I “ unite them in one conscious- 

^ Prolegomena^ § i8. From the point of view liere stated, it would be more 
natural to regard ihe judgments of perce])tion as analytic. Kant, indeed, says in 
the Introduction to the CHtique, that judgments of experience (the same which 
he here calls judgments of perception! are always synthetic. But when he says 
this, he is looking at the suliject from the point of view of the understanding and 
its conceptions ; and he therefore regards synthetic judgments as those in which 
the understanding goes beyond its owm subjective unity, and beyond the con- 
ceptions which are already joined with that unity, to determine objects or to 
add new elements to the content of the conceptions of them which it already 
possesses. But in the Prolegomena^ Kant has been brought by the turning 
movement of his dialectic to a new point of view, from which the starting point 
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ness in general”; i.e., without reference to me as an 
indiUduai subject, or to the special circumstances which 
condition my perceptiort at a particular time. 

Sreached* vicw tlius cxprcsscd involves at the outset an entire 

through the inversion of the usual wav of combining the two ideas of 

universality . ^ it^ 

whichthe universality and objectivity, nor, what Ivant here teaches 

categories give . ■' ^ . i t • 

toparticuiar is that wc cannot reach universalitv through objectivity, 

judgments of .... , ^ . .' . , ' 

perception, but iHust tcach objcctivity througli universality; or rather, 
we must say that the only true objectivity is universality. 
Or, to bring the question more closely into relation with 
Kant’s mode of expression, the categories can determine 
perceptions in relation t(f objects only in so far as they 
give t(i the judgments of perception that generality which 
implies their independence of the particular perceptions, 
and even of the individual mind as perceiving. \Ve must 
no longer say that our perceptions agree with each other 
because they a^ree^with the same object, but we must 
say that they agree with the same object becatise they 
agree with each other. ^ Now, what does such agreement 
mean ? It means that we can assert that a judgment of 
perception which has been once made, is always capable 
o,^ •being Vnade under the .same conditions, because it 
expre.sses or involves a relation which is universal. It 
means that that judgment is recognised as expre.ssing a 
general jaw, according to which the elements combined 
in it are always to be combined whenever they appear. 
What, therefore, from this point of view the category must 
add to the judgment of perception to make it a judgment 
of experience is just the recognition that it expresses a 
relation, which must always be expressed in tile same 
way; a relation, therefore, which is independent of the 
particular perception and the particular perceptive subject 

lies not in conceplion.s but in perceptions. Hence, from this point of view, 
perceptions are supposed of themselves to enable us to make judgments, which of 
course are merely analytic of the perceptions. Here, therefore, synthesis appears 
only in so far a.s the a priori conceptions of the understanding enable us to go 
beyond the particular judgments of perception, and to turn them into universal 
judgments of experience. Of course, the .synthetic nature of the judgments of 
perception will reappear whenever, by another turn of Kant's dialectic, it i' 
recognised that we mu.st go beyond the data of sense in order to make an\ 
judgment whatsoever. 

‘ This reasoning is contained in A. 104, wbicb has been alread)’ r|uoted, p. ,5,J7- 
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who makes it, and holds good for ‘ consciousness in 
general.’ And this is all that is meant by an objective 
judgment. • 

When, however, we have reached this point, a new 
difficulty presents itself ; for it would seem impossible that “'hoKe'' 
even a particular judgment should be made without the categwies? 
aid of the category which is supposed only to be required 
to universalise it. In a judgment the particular always 
presupposes the universal, and the moment we assert, say, 
that an object has a quality {e.g., This ball is elastit) we 
expre.ss a universal relation. For, as has been just said, 
the attribution of a quality to a Substance Tias no meaning, 
if the substance be not something which exists beyond 
the moment of perception, and if there be no definite 
relation between it and the quality, except that it with 
the other qualities attributed to the same substance forms 
at a particular moment a complex image of sense. It is 
just th5 consciousness that the elements of the idea of 
perception are combined in a way which renjains the same 
for the thinking subject when the moment of perception 
is past, or which at least points to a relation that holds 
good bevond that moment, that makes it tpossiblf ^to 
expre.ss that unity in a judgment at all. This*seems to 
be recognised by Kant himself, when, in the Deduction 
of the second edition, he points out that the “ is," which 
is the copula of judgment, is the expression of the objective 
unity of apperception. 

“I have never been satisfied,” Kant Ihere declares, 

“ with the explanation of judgment given by the Logicians, 
that it is the idea of a relation between two conceptions. 

^ . jei'tive unity ol 

I will not now raise the objection that this explanation is appM«ption. 
defective, as beings aiiapted only to the categorical, and 
not to hypothetical, or disjunctive, judgments (which latter 
express a relation not t)f conceptions but of judgments) ; 
though this oversight leads to many awkward conse- 
quences. But I must point out that it tells us nothing 
about the nature of the relation in question. When, how- 
ever, I investigate more accurately the relations of the 
elements of knowledge brought together in every judg- 
ment. and when 1 distinguish it, as belonging to the 
understanding, from .a relation of assciciation, established 
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accord!"^ to the laws of reproductive imagination (a 
relatfon which has only subjective validity), I find that 
judgment is nothing but the process by which we bring 
given ideas to the objective unity of apperception. This 
is just what is implied in the use of the verb of existence 
as the copula. The use of this verb points to the fact that 
we are dealing with the objective unity of given ideas, 
as distinguished from their subjective association in our 
minds; for it indicates that they are brought into relation 
to tlrt original apperception and its necessary unity, and' 
that even where the judgment itself is empirical and, 
therefore, accidental. Thus in the judgment: “Bodies 
are heavy ” I do not mean to assert that “ body ” and 
“ weight ” as empirically perceived are necessarily com- 
bined with each other : but I do mean to assert that they 
are combined with each other by means oj the necessary 
unity of apperception in the synthesis of perceptions, i.e., 
they are combinKl according to the principles of Objective 
determination, which are deduced from the one ultimate 
principle of the unity of apperception, under which all 
ideas must be brought, if knowledge is to be derived from 
thetji. Only by subsumption under such principles can 
th*e relation of two ideas become one which admits of being 
expressed in a judgment, i.e., a relation which is objec- 
tively valid; whereas a relation of ideas determined by the 
laws of association could only have subjective validity. 
For principles of empirical association would not authorise 
me to say mofe than that “ when I carry a Ixjdy, I feel 
a pressure of weight”; they could never autluxise me 
to say that “ it, the body, is heavy.” For the latter state- 
ment is^ equivalent tf» the assertion that these two ideas 
are bound together in the object {i.e., altogether apart from 
the state of the subject perceiving them) and not merely 
that in our sense-perception they have been pre.sent 
together, however often it might be.” ^ 

There is a certain inconsequence of statement in this 
passage, in so far as Kant seems to admit that we are 
• able tp make a judgment as to the succession of our own 

sensitive states under conditions in which, as he at the 
same time contends, we are not able to make any judgment 

>B. 141, § 19- 
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at all.i For, on Kant’s principle, the sequence of one 
feeling on another, though it may tend to associate them, 
will not enable us to make any* judgment about these 
sensations, even that they are sequent in our experience ; 
any more than it will enable us to make the same sequence 
the ground of a judgment as to any other object. But 
putting aside this inconsequence, the purport of the 
passage is that perception makes no judgments, but that 
what is called a ‘ judgment of perception,’ (or in the intro- 
duction to the Critique, a ‘ judgment of experience,”) is 
really due to the subsumption of the manifold of perception 
under the unity of apperception,’ as expreissed in the cate- 
gories. As confirming this view, we may observe that 
the judgment, “ Bodies are heavy,” which is here declared 
to be based upon an a priori principle of synthesis, is one 
which in the Introduction was treated as an a posteriori 

synthetic judgment. Either, therefore, the Introduction 

« 

^ There is a further inconsequence in Kant^s statement, to which, reference has 
already been made (p. 321 noU). In the first edition, Kant omits to connect the 
transcendental, with the metaphysical. Deduction of the categories ; for he does 
not show that the principles derived from the analysis of judgment are nece.ssarily 
those by which objects are determined as such. He simply shows that, ujiless 
there were a connexion of perceptions according to universal and necessary laws, 
these perceptions could not be referred to objects ; and then he as wts that the 
categories supply the principles required for this purpose. “ I assert that the 
categories are the conditions of thought for a possible experience, ^ist as space 
and time are the conditions of the perceptions which supply the matter for the 
.same experience.** (A, lii.) No attempt is here made to show from the 
nature of the synthesis whereby experience is constituted that his categories are 
just those required. The Deduction of the second edition, as we have seen, 
supplies this want, by showing that judgment is essentially the expression of the 
objective unity of appeiception. For this, as Kant argues, entitles us to take 
the list of logical “ functions of unity *’ in judgment, as a complete ii^dex to the 
metaphysical system of categories. Unfortunately, the new pi^ce heals the lent 
in the old garment only to* produce a worse rent in another place. For the 
definition of judgment, as being e.ssentially the expression of the objective unity of 
knowledge, cuts away the ground from a metaphy.sical deduction based on the 
very definition of judgment w’hich Kant here rejects, vix,, that it is an “idea of 
the relation between two conceptions.’* Kant’s argument, if it shows that the 
forms of judgment may be a guide to us in determining the categories, at the same 
time throws more than a suspicion upon a list of categories derived from what now 
appears to be a wrong view^f judgment. If judgment is essentially synthetic, it 
Ls absurd to suppose that the conceptions which were reached by those who took 
judgment as an analytic process, must be the categories, or even that they supply 
a guiding thread to find them. 
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must be taken as a merely provisional statement, the 
inaoeuracy of which is purposely admitted by Kant in 
order not to embarrass> the reader too soon with the ulti- 
mate results of his thought; or at least, it must be 
admitted that Kant afterwards recognised it as such a 
statement. For in the manuscript notes of Kant upon 
the first edition of the Critique,^ which have been lately 
published, we find him saying that, when in the Introduc- 
tion to the Critique he had asserted that experience 
“ consists of synthetic judgments,” he had merely been 
referring to the fact that there are such a posteriori 
synthetic judgments, and he had not, therefore, found it 
necessary to raise the question, how they are possible. 
“ Now, however," he goes on, “ we may raise the question 
how this fact is possible. Experience consists of judg- 
ments, but the question is whether these empirical 
judgments do not finally presuppose a priori judg- 
ments.” And “he immediately proceeds to sketMi out a 
proof that they do, which seems to be an anticipation 
of the ideas expressed in the Dedaction f)f the second 
edition. 

Is even the Put if y.e cannot dcrivc frrtm sense, as separated from 
ofpatMcuiar the understanding, any “judgment of perception” in 
perception w hioh definite objects are determined by particular qualities 
the synthesis of as theif predicates, ran A\e derive from it even an imare 

the under- - ^ 

standing? ot perception such as might supply the subject for such 
a judgment? Such a view seems to be suggested in 
various passages, in which Kant says that sense presents 
to us images or appearances, which in themselves are only 
modifications of our own subjective state; and that so 
long aij we confine ourselves to these appearances as sub- 
jective pheiKimena and make no assertion as to their 
objective meaning, no a priori principles of understanding 
are required. Such principles are needed only when w^e 
proceed to refer those appearances to objects .which are 
not states of our consciousness. Now, if we set aside for 
the moment the question how- “ mere appearances ” come 
• 

^P 2 rdmann, Nachtrage %u Kant's Kritik, p. 21, § J53. This passage is quoted 
by Vaihinger (I. 357), where also the above mentioned change in Kant’s view of 
the juflgmenr, “ Bodies arc heavy,” is noted; and the other passages bearing on 
the subject aie collected and discussed. 
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to be recognised as such, i.e., how they come to be recog- 
nised by us as modes of our own consciousness w'hich 
have no objective validity, it seems reasonable to say that 
there can be no doubt of the subjective reality of the 
phenomena that are presented to us by sense, whatever 
doubt there may be about their objective reality. There 
can be no doubt that appearances appear, that mental 
representations are in our minds, or are presented to us 
in sense. So long as we conceive such phenomena as a 
mere phantasmagoria passing before our mental vision, 
and do not ask any question, or make any assertion, as 
to their correspondence with a;ny object beyond them- 
selves, so long, it would seem, we cannot be deceived. 
From tljis point of view Kant says that “ the senses set 
the planets before us, now as moving onward, and now 
as reversing their course; and in this there is neither 
truth nor falsehood, so long as we are content to regard 
all we see as mere appearances, and to make no judgment 
in regard to the objective movements.”^ The question of 
truth or reality arises only when we go beyond the appear- 
ances, and make a judgment in which they are referred 
to an object. So long as the mind -passively j’lpprehends 
that which is presented to it, so long it cannot err; for 
so long there exists for it no distinction between appearance 
and reality, and therefore no possibility of mistaking the 
one for the other. To render such mistake possible, the 
mind must be active; it must go beyond what is immedi- 
ately given in sense and refer it to some ‘object, which 
perception may represent but which it does not exhaust, 
and with which, therefore, it is not immediately identical. 
This object A\e do not need here to determine, escept by 
saying that it is sogiething which is independent of the 
particular perception of it, .something which exists apart 
from its appearance. The immediate perception must be 
referred to something not perceived, must be compared 
with it, asserted to agree or not to agree with it, ere w-e 
can pronounce that it is either true or false, that it gives 
or docs not give knowledge. 

When, however, we consider the matter more carefully, 
we see that the statement just made is not strictly accurate, 
’ R. III. 48 ; H. IV. 39. 


No : ior the 
consciousness of 
an appearance as 
such involves a 
judgment. 


VOL. I. 
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or at least is liable to mislead. For it might naturally 
be ufiderstood to imply that we first have the consciousness 
of phenomena as mere' appearances to us, and then on 
certain principles refer them, or some of them, to an 
objective reality. But this is so far from being true that, 
on the contrary, we must first have a consciousness of 
reality as a connected system of objects, ere, in opposition 
to this system, we can think of a particular phenomenon 
as a mere appearance or mode of our own consciousness. 
And even w’hen that thought arises, it cannot go the length 
of an absolute denial of the objective reality of the appear- 
ance in question. All it can mean is that a particular 
appearance has been wrongly interpreted, or put in a 
wrong place in the context of experience. In the example 
given, the question supposed to- be left undecided is, 
whether certain apparent movements of the planets are 
real. But if this be^ taken to mean that we are hesitating 
as to their reality, it is obvious that such a consciousness 
could arise in us only in the form of a doubt, whether a 
certain interpretation, w'hich had aheady been given to 
the sensations, w'ere the right interpretation ; whether, 
t’jgr, the movements in question had not wrongly been 
referred to the planets, instead of being referred to the 
earth on which the spectator is placed. Or a larger doubt 
might arise, and it might be questioned whether the whole 
phenomena present to us were not to be attributed to an 
“ optical illusion,” i.e., to some abnormal action of the 
organs of ser\se excited by the sensuous imagination of 
the individual ; such as we may suppose in the case of a 
ghost-seer, like Swedenborg. In all such doubts, how- 
ever, what is in C[uestion is, not the objective consciousness 
in general, but only the place of certain phenomena in it. 
We find that we cannot combine certain phenomena with 
the general context of experience, unless w'e alter our first 
interpretation of them; and, therefore, we say. that they 
are illusory. But what was illusory w'as the interpretation, 
i.e., a mental synthesis which we now find to come into 
collision with other results of mental synthesis which are 
more general or better established. The question is one 
touching the particular, not the universal : it relates, 
strictly speaking, not to the reality of the facts, but to 
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their position in the context of experience. For an illusion 
merely means a reality referred to the wrong place in* that 
context; and the assertion that it is a mere appearance 
does not mean that it is purely subjective, but merely that 
the manner of its objectivity is as yet for us undetermined. 

To suppose, however, that we can go back to certain 
perceptions or appearances to which no objective interpre- 
tation has yet been given, is to suppose that we can have 
knowledge of that which is “ for us as thinking beings 
as good as nothing.” It is “ to make oneself in thc/tjght 
into an animal,” and yet to attribute to that animal a 
consciousness of self in opposition to objt“cts. 

We have, therefore, here again to guard against the P««p‘ion « 
mistake of attributing to sense, or to what we call its presence oun 
object, Ihose characteristics which it can have only for a no*?or the*sut 
subject which is not merely sentient. It may be true to of anything, 
say that sense has a content which is merely appearance, 

!.(?., whffch consists of elements that have not yet been so 
determined by thought as to yield a consciousness of 
objects; but it is not'true that such a content is determined 
for us by sense as an appearance, or, indeed, as anything 
whatsoever. Now, the former is obviously Kant’s mfiaji- 
ing in the beginning of the passage which we have quoted, 
where he says that “ appearance rests on the senses, tlie 
judgment regarding the appearance on the understand- 
ing,” and that “ the distinction between reality and dream 
lies not in the character of the ideas presented (for these 
are in both cases the same), but in theij" combination 
according to the rules which determine the connexion of 
ideas in the conception of an object, and which therefore 
form our guides in discovering how far these i^eas can 
be put together in an experience. It is, therefore, not the 
fault of the appearances when we take illusion for truth, 
i.e., when the perception, through which an object is 
given, is ronfused with the conception of the object or of 
its existence, which can only be thought by the under- 
standing.” 1 Yet Kant’s example, as well as his expres- 
sions about an “ ol^ject being given,” and even the. word 
“appearance,” are apt to suggest another form of the 
same error which he is combating; namely, that we are 
>R. III. 47; II. IV. 39. 
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conscii'Us of the appearance as merely an appearance, 
befote we are conscious of any reality. 

But even an When wc havc fifot thlis far, we begin to see how Kant, 

image, as a , ' o ^ » 

unity of mani- Starting with the common empirical view, according to 

fold elements, ® ^ r ^ 

involves a which all OUT conceptlons are derived directly from experi- 

synthesis of the ^ r 

understanding, ence and can only be analysed, and not amplified or 
extended by thought, was led, in the first place, to admit 
an exception to this rule in the case of certain a priori 
principles, from w'hich all the truths of mathematics and 
the primary law's of physical science are derived; hoA^, 
then, in the second place, he was brought gradually to 
limit the range of the a posteriori synthesis of perception — 
first, to judgments about the particular and contingent, 
then to judgments which express only the slakts represen- 
tativns of the subject, and then to "images of sense which 
do not in themselves imply any act of judgment at all. 
The last step which ^it remained for Kant to take, was to 
recognise that even the images of sense imply a synthesis 
of pure of empirical data, which is possible only to the 
understanding, and that in itself sense can only supply a 
“ manifold.” And this is the view to which he brings us 
wjien he/ldfclares that “ combination is the one thing which 
cannot be given through the ctbject, but must be realised 
by the subject for itself.” Hence “ analysis presupposes 
synthesis,” and “the understanding cannot analyse (or 
resolve into simpler elements) any combination which it 
has not itself made; for n(» complex whole could be given 
to the mind, «except as combined by the understanding 
itself.” But if this be so, and if we are compelled to 
reduce the data of sense to an unconnected manifold, w'hich 
has not* even the connexion necessary for an image of 
sense or imagination, we are thrown upon the other horn 
of the dilemma with which we started. The activity of 
the understanding which, in the purely analytic view of it, 
was useless, has gradually grown in importance, till it is 
seen that without it neither a singular and subjective judg- 
ment of perception, nor even an image of perception, is 
possible. But as the synthesis of ♦the understanding 
becomes indispensable, it seems also to become impossible; 
• for w'e have gradually removed from the perception all 
those elements in virtue of which it was possible to sub- 
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sume it under a conception : and between a mere 
“ manifold ” as such and the unity of thought, (supposing 
them once to be separated,) it is impossible to see how any 
link of connexion could be established. 

This difficulty becomes still greater when we look at the Ap™- 
metaphysical deduction of the categories, and take into 

^ J ^ . piinciple cannot 

account the w'ay in which in that deduction Kant accepts “ drived from 

err ^ thought. 

the doctrine of formal Logic — that the movement of 
thought in itself is purely analytic, and that it becomes 
synthetic only in relation to perception. EnouglT has 
already been said on the impossibility of deriving the 
categories as principles of synthesis froiii the “ functions 
of unity ” in the analytic judgment. And it is only neces- 
sary here to refer to the way in which Kant tries to make 
this derivation more intelligible in the Prolegomena and 
the second edition of the Critique. In the latter he had, 
as w’e have seen, practically surrendered the idea of an 
analytic judgment, when he declared that judgment is 
“ that action of the understanding whereby the manifold of 
given ideas (be they*perceptions or conceptions) is brought 
under an apperception.” But from this he goes on to 
argue, not that the idea of an analytic judgment is illusory, 
but merely that in a synthetic judgment, “ all the manifold, 
so far as it is given in an empirical perception, must he 
determined in view of one of the logical functions for 
judgment.” The meaning of this expression is explained 
by a previous passage, in which Kant says that the 
categories are conceptions of an object in general, by which 
its perception is determined in view of one of the logical 
functions for judgment. Thus the function of the cate- 
gorical judgment is to express a relation of onQ idea to 
another as that of subject to predicate. But in so far as 
the logical use of the understanding is concerned, it is 
indifferent wffiich of the two ideas should take the place of 
subject and which of predicate. I may, e.g., say either 
that “all bodies are divisible,” or that “some divisible 
things are bodies,” as I please. “ But by the category of 
substance, when I, bring the conception of body under it, 
it is determined that the empirical perception of a body 
must always be viewed in experience as a subject, and 
never as merely a predicate. And so it is with all the 
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other categories.” ^ In other words, Kant, notwithstand- 
ing till he has said of the judgment as the expression of 
the objective unity of apperception, still supposes that we 
can take it, according to the conceptions of formal Logic, 
as the expression of a relation of mere ideas in our minds : 
in which case we can abstract from all relations of subject 
and predicate, except that which they have as analytically 
contained, or not contained, in each other. I have, how- 
ever, already shown that such a view of the judgment 
cann'bt stop short of emptying it of all meaning whatevef ; 
or, in other words, that such a view must end in an 
identity in whic*li there i§ no room for judgment at all. 
And Kant himself practically acknowledges that purely 
analytic thought is not thought at all, when he says that 
analysis has a meaning only in relation to a presupposed 
synthesis. In the above passage, Kant seems to maintain 
that conversion is permissible from the point of view of 
Logic, i.e,, when we view subject and predicate ^as mere 
thoughts, (for* then we abstract from all except the question 
whether the one idea is analytically contained in the other, 
and, therefore, it does not matter which idea occupies the 
p^aoe of_.thfe subject); but that it is not permissible when 
the judgment is taken as expressing an objective relation; 
for then the position of subject and predicate corresponds 
to, and expresses, the relation of substance and accident. 
To this it might be answered that the position of subject 
and predicate is not indifferent even logically, unless we 
quantify both, .and say “ some di visibles are all bodies,” or, 
“ all bodies are some divisibles ” ; and this, as we have 
seen, is a step toward that extinction of the judgment, 
which if the nemesis of formal Logic. On Kant’s own 
showing, a judgment of pure thougl\t is a judgment in 
which nothing is said; for pure thought can say nothing 
but that “ A is A.” Only such a judgment can be con- 
verted without change of subject or predicate, but that is 
just because it is no judgment at all. On the other hand, 
if we admit any difference between subject and predicate 
in th® judgment, we necessarily take U as the expression 
of a synthesis, and, therefore, as the assertion not merely 

ion of thought, but of an objective 


* B. 129. 
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In this way we are brought to the conclusion that the 
abstraction of an analytic intelligence, which beqomes 
synthetic only in relation to the jnanifold of sense, is as 
unreal as the abstraction of a manifold of sense, which is 
in itself unconnected, and which derives all its connexion 
from the action of the understanding. In addition to the 
difficulty of bringing the manifold of sense together in 
such a way that it may be subsumed under the pure 
conceptions, Kant’s conception of the analytic nature of 
thought loads him with the further difficulty of making 
the barren unity of the intelligence develop into concep- 
tions of relations under w’hich the associated manifold 
may be brought; and thus he becomes entangled in a 
problem the exact reverse of that with which, in the 
first inkance, he had been dealing. The gradual process 
of abstraction by which, on the one side, he has emptied 
the data of sense of all principles of connexion, and on 
the oth^r side, has deprived pure th*ougbt of all claim to 
synthetic movement, has enabled him to r,efute both the 
rationalistic and empiricist views of the origin of know- 
ledge, and to prove that both factors are necessary to 
experience. But, while he has shown that both fetors 
are indispensable, he has made it harder thafi ever to 
explain how they can be brought into that relation, whigh 
is required for knowledge. Are we then to say that in the 
energy of his counter-attack upon the enemies who were 
threatening him upon either wing, Kant has broken his 
army in pieces, and left the centre undefended ? In 
showing that neither Rationalists nor Empiricists can 
explain knowledge, has he left room for himself to explain 
it by uniting the elements wdiich they separated^; or has 
he left nothing but the disjecta viembra, to which it is 
impossible to restore the unity of life? In any case, it 
is this recombination which he attempts in the Transcen- 
dental Deduction. 

Now, up to a certain point, it is possible to explain the wecan«scape 
emphasis which Kant lays on the opposition or perception 
and conception, ^nse and understanding, without sup- ceptionor 

X , 1 • 1 • • • ‘LI.* conception exist 

posing that he admits anything inconsistent with their out of the unity 

~ ® of the judgment 

necessary unity, as factors in one experience, ror, on 
the one hand, it is only as separated from perception and 
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at the same time referred to it, that conception gets its 
power as a principle of knowledge; and in like manner, 
on the other hand, it is only as separated from, and at the 
same time referred to, conception that perception becomes 
a datum to which conception can be applied. Knowledge, 
Kant rightly maintains, is judgment, and judgment im- 
plies the determination of perception by conception. It 
seems, however, as if this determination could not take 
place unless perception had already in it the unity 
expsessed in the conception ; i.e., unless perception already 
had the unity w'hich it cannot have till it is determined by 
the conception. » And it c^^eems also as if conception, in 
order to determine perception must have already in it a 
diversity, or a relation to diversity, which it cannot have 
till it determines the perception. ^ The act of jcdgment 
would thus involve, from one point of view', a combination 
of perception and conception which presupposes their 
differences; and, from another point f>f view, a distinction 
of conception and perception which presupposes their 
unity; for each of its elements can bf related to the other 
only as it has the other implicit in it. Or, to put it other- 
wise, conctiption and perception both appear to presuppose 
. the judgment, yet they are the very elements brought 
together in the judgment. 

This difficulty, as has been already indicated,^ Kant 
between them, trics to get ovcr from both sides by the interposition of a 
third element, which appears on the stage without notice, 
viz., the imagination. On the side of perception, imagina- 
tion is the pcWer which combines the manifold into an 
image, which is thus made capable of being brought under 
the unity of understanding: while on the side of under- 
standing, it schematises the categories and so brings them 
into potential relation with the manifold of sense. In virtue 
of the former synthesis, time, space, and all the “ mani- 
fold ” elements given under both these forms, are 
combined into definite individualised images. In virtue 
of the latter, the forms of analytic judgment become 
principles of unity which can be applied to those images, 
and in relation to which, therefore, those images may be 
“brought to conceptions,” or recognised as containing a 

* Above, p. 301. 
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unity that corresponds to conceptions. Further, if we ask 
how it is that the principles of unity in perception and in 
conception correspond with each other, Kant points to the 
fact that both are derived from the same self, which as 
sentient perceives, and as intelligent conceives. 

Now, what is indicated by this complex system of “f 

mediation? It points to that circle of presuppositions 

1 1 X presupposed 

which I have already expressed by saying that^ while it is difference, 
only as referred to each other in the judgment that per- 
ception and conception exhibit those characteristics' by 
which we distinguish them, yet, on the other hand, the 
judgment presupposes both perception and conception as 
elements which it refers to each other. This circle, how- 
ever, is simply the result of the attempt to trace back the 
unity of the judgment to two elements which yet, as such 
elements, have no existence apart from that unity. To 
get over this difficulty, Kant first recognises that the unity 
which expresses itself in conception' is -present also in 
perception, as it is the same self which at once- conceives 
and perceives. Yet, •secondly, he is compelled to add that 
this unity is not present in perception and in conception 
in the same way; for in the former it is only a prinej^e 
of association, the highest product of which is an individual 
image, while in the latter it is a self-conscious unity, 
which, therefore, expresses itself in " conceptions of objects 
in general.” Lastly, he conceives the integratio'n of the 
two elements as a subsumption of the image under the 
conception, which is schematised for that purpose by the 
productive imagination. But “it is one and the same 
spontaneity ” which, “ under the name of imagination,” 
produces the empirical synthesis of apprehension, and, 

“ under the name of understanding," subsumes the per- 
ception so produced under the conception. We have, 
therefore, a ‘ pre-established harmony ’ of the faculties and 
their prodjucts, based on tlie unity of the self which under- 
lies each of them and which brings together the products 
of both in the unity of knowledge. For the self, in this 
double manifestation of its activity, must always rem.iin in 
harmony with itself, as otherwise it could not be conscious 
of itself as a self at all. .\nd it is only as the image is 
recognised as conformable to the categories, by which the 
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understanding determines objects in relation to the self, 
that it can “ be united with the ‘ I think ’ of conscious- 
ness.” • 

Thepre-esub- Thc most important point to notice in this theory is the 

lished harmony , ,.,Tr tj*..’ 't. 1 

carried back to wav iFi which Kant, OH the OHC hand, distinguishes the 

a unity. . . . i- 1 • r i.* j. 

unity of perception from the unity of conception ; yet, on 
the other hand, maintains the ultimate identity of the 
principle manifested in both. It is, he says, due to the 
same spontaneity which, however, acts in different ways 
in Ihe two cases; in the one case, by an unconscious 
activity, gathering the data of sense into one image, and 
ultimately into’one imaged continuity of a world in space 
and time : in the other case, by a conscious activity, 
producing (in relation to this pictorial unity of perception) 
a number of pure conceptions, which in their combination 
constitute the idea of Nature as a system. Now' Kant 
speaks of the latter, the conceptions that spring out of the 
unity of the ap'perception, as an ‘ Epigenesis ’ *upon the 
former,^ •which must mean that they are not a simple 
extension of what existed before ifl the perceptive con- 
sciousness, nor an external addition to it, but a new 
(JpvelopjnCnt in which the same principle reaches what 
Schelling called a ‘higher potency.’ If apperception is thus 
a development of the same activity present in perception, 
it is not^difficult to understand how the images of the latter 
should be adapted a priori to conceptions which are ‘ the 
species of apperception.’ What prevents this view from 
being perfectly intelligible is only the thought, which still 
holds its ground, of an external application of the con- 
ceptions to the perceptions. But a ‘ pre-established har- 
mony ’.of perception to conception could only exist for a 
consciousness which, while it distinguishes these two 
forms, transcends the opposition between them. And 
though the understanding generally appears as one of the 
two terms opposed, yet there are many passages which 
imply that it also over-reaches, “ under the name of 
imagination,” the gulf which seems to be fixed between it 
and -sense. For its application of the conception to the 
perception is at the same time declared to be a “ recogni- 
tion ” that, as the result of its own unconscious action, the 
conception is already involved in the perception.. 

’B. 166. 
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But the key to the whole difficulty lies in the fact, not "®‘ 
clearly recognised by Kant,^ that sense, as it can exist in a 
being which is not self-conscious, 'does not correspond to 
perception, as it exists in beings who are self-conscious, 
any more than it corresponds to conception. In one point 
of view a merely sensitive consciousness is capable neither 
of conception nor of perception, as these appear in our 
consciousness: in another point of view, it possesses the 
germ or beginnings of both. In the sensitive being, in 
fact, the two elements, which in us are distinguished as 
conception and perception, are not yet separated : it has a 
consciousness therefore in whichi we cannot find either in 
its distinguishing characteristics. For the severance of 
the two elements from one another gives to each of them 
a new qualification. The sensitive consciousness main- 
tains its unity with itself and we may add, feels its unity 
with itself, through all the changes of its states; but it 
does not 'distinguish that unity from, and /elate it to, those 
states. When, however, the ‘ lightning of -subjectivity * 

(to use a phrase of Hegel) breaks this charmed sleep of 

^ That it is not clearly recognised is involved in the fact that, though Kant says 
that perception apart from conception is for us ‘as good as nothing,'’ he>yet cA'jrx'S 
a line of distinction between what is actually united with self-consciousness, and 
what is capable of being so united ; and seems to suppose that the latter, though 
actual as a {>erception in us, is yet still in the condition in which it would be in a 
con.sciousness which did not think but merely perceived. Thu.s, he Asserts that 
conformity to the unity of self-consciousness, and so to the categorie.s, is the 
condition without which nothing can be brought within the .sphere of an 
intelligible experience : but he does not seem to recognise dthe change that is 
made in perception, so soon iis it has entered this sphere. In other words, he 
do^not distinctly realise that, as distinguished from, and related to, conception, 
ptWeption is not what it was, or could possibly be, in a being that merely 
perceived. Yet, it is the most important effect of the transcendental Deduction, 
and of Kant’s whole methq^i of dealing with the subject, ihal it enables us to 
realise the truth, that the development frtim consciousn<‘ss to self-consciousness is 
not merely the addition of the latter to the former but at the same time the 
transformation of the former in relation to the latter. Something like thii. indeed 
is essentially in the idea of an organic development in all cases, and a fortiori in 
the case of the development o( intelligence. In w'hat is here said, it is not meant 
to deny that sensations exist in us as beings who are developing out of the 
sensitive into the self-conscious life, and my contention is only that sensaiipns, as 
[>art of our self-conscious life have already become perceptions, and that as 
jierceptions they are already determined in relation to conceptions, which may, 
as Kant says (A, 103), be ‘ wanting in clearness,’ but are never entirely absent 
in any consciousness of objects as such. 
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sense, it brings with it a distinction of the self from its 
senifSitive states which at the same time become perceptions 
of objects. But this is possible only if the manifold of 
perception is combined according to a conception which 
is at once distinguished from it and predicated of it. 
Hence, as Kant points out, the recognition of the per- 
ception as falling under a rule, and the reference of it to an 
object, is one and the same thing ; and this reference again 
makes possible a consciousness of the self, as having the 
ide^t of an object through the perception. Thus the sanfie 
change by which sensations become perceptions gives rise 
to the distinction between conceptions and the perceptions 
of which we predicate them, i.c., the distinction of the 
activity of thought from the matter which it combines, or 
recognises as combined, in the idea of an object: a dis- 
tinction which finally is presupposed in the consciousness 
of the self as having these ideas. Thus the self is not first 
conscious of having ideas which it then refers to objects; 
but, on tlie ^contrary, it is only as it refers its ' ideas of 
perception ’ to the objective world wkich is known through 
them, that it can be conscious of them as its own ideas. 
Tf\p t'go can claim as its own its sensitive states only in sf) 
far as it separates itself from them, and refers them to the 
/objective connexion of the world it knows. They are its 
own, or capable of being known as its own, just as it rises 
above fliem and refers them to objects. For, as mere 
sensations they wamld not be ideas which we could refer to 
objects and ^o unite with self-consciousness : they would 
be only events taking place unknown to us, in our sensitive 
organism. On the other hand, the objective world, to^e 
consciousness of which the consciousness of self is corr^a- 
tive, cannot be presented to us as a mass of isolated 
particulars. To put it in Kant’s phraseology, it is neces- 
sarily subjected to the categories as the condition of its 
being united with self-consciousness. Thus it comes to be 
determined as a system, all the elements of w'hich have 
their character fixed in relation to the other elements 
accofding to universal principles. ^ For there can be 
nothing for the self, which is not fixed as an element which 
is permanent with the permanence of the self, and which 
is not in this permanence determined as an element in 
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the one world to which the consciousness of self is 
correlative. 

When, in view of what has been said, we make the 
necessary corrections in Kant’s doctrine of the relation of conception, 
perception to apperception, the result may be thus stated : 

— The advance from consciousness to self-consciousness, 
from perception to apperception, is in one point of view 
analytic, in another synthetic. There is a sense in which 
it may be said that the matter remains the same, not only 
in the consciousness of the savage and the civilised man 
(as Kant says in a pas.sage already quoted ^), but even in 
the consciousness of the animal ahd the man ; and that the 
change is only in the form. Yet, in truth, this formal 
change is equivalent to a complete transformation of the 
matter. The life of an’ animal (supposing an animal not 
to be self-conscious) is in unity with itself through all the 
difference of its states. It is not conscious of itself in 
distinction from its states, but through 'all the various 
feelings and images that may be present to ib it’preserves 
the continuity of its 'feeling of itself unbroken. On the 
other hand, the life of a self-conscious being is a life in 
which the unity is constantly broken, yet Continually 
restoring it.self. .Self-con.sciousne.ss is always a rchirn into 
the identity of the self from the dilTerence of its objects* 

This return, indeed, presupposes the unity to which the 
return is made: 3'et with some truth it might be said that 
in its highest form that unity does not exist except in and 
through the return. The unity of a merely conscious or 
merely sensitive life does qot fully deserve the name of a 
since it does not exist /or itself as an object, and docs 
not, therefore, really recover itself out of the diJTerence 
in which it is imnjcrsed. It is a universal in all its 
particularity, in so far as the unity of its life maintains 
itself in all the change of states; but it is not a universal 
for itself, as it does not distinguish itself from, and relate 
itself to, objects through them. Rut the self-conscious 
being exists ^for itself as this universal individual. It is 
for itself — not menely for anc^ther — as this permanent 
identical self through all differences and changes of its 
states. This, however, it can be only as it separates itself 

^ See above, p, 325. 
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from t’lem and so becomes conscious of them in their 
separation from each other, while, at the same time, it 
binds them together as elements in one objective conscious- 
ness. We can ideally distinguish the two movements in 
the progress from the sensitive to the self-conscious life : 
first, the withdrawal of the unity of the sensitive life by 
which the sensations or images become an unconnected 
manifold ; and, secondly, the recombination of them as 
elements in the consciousness of one objective world, which 
is the correlate of the consciousness of self. But these tWo 
movements cannot be really separated ; for the withdrawal 
of the unity from the sensitive life is, at the same time, 
the dawning consciousness of the objective world, to the 
connexion of which its elements are referred : and the 
subject for which the manifold can exist as a rfianifold, 
must alread}'^ have brought that manifold to a unity in one 
consciousness. At the same time, it is natural to start with 
the manifold as •given prior to the synthesis whefeby it is 
united in* oi\e consciousness; for self-consciousness, as 
contrasted with the simple unity of the life of a sensitive 
subject, is, in its idea, a restored unity, or rather a unity 
whj^'h restores itself out of the dualism and opposition in 
w^ich ft begins. That dualism, however, cannot be 
absolute even at the beginning of a conscious life, — i.e., it 
cannot be such as to leave a mere manifold on one side and 
a bare uftity on the other, — otherwise it would be a division 
which could never be healed. Even in our earliest appre- 
hension of th^ world, it is t>ne world in one space and one 
time, in spite of the infinite and apparently unrelated 
manifoldness of its changing phenomena; and the Sjglf 
which is opposed to it, is yet related to it in such a way as 
to make its .difference a perplexing problem. From the 
earliest dawn of intelligence the world as -perceived is a 
mystery, perplexing man with its opposition and unlike- 
ness to himself, yet, on the other hand, stimulating him, 
by its relationship and likeness, to vague anthropomorphic 
explanations of its phenomena. For even in his simplest 
percQ^ption of it, the world, in spite of, its manifoldness, is 
represented as a unity ; and the growing consciousness of 
the unity of the self as opposed to it, is a stimulus to 
develop the conception of that unity. While, therefore, 
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in one point of view, we may say that the mind seeks its 
own unity in the world, in another point of view whs^t it 
seeks is only to discover what the given unity of perception 
is, or, in other words, to ‘ bring to conceptions ’ the blind 
synthesis of perceptions, i.e., to recognise the principle 
which already is in action in that synthesis. But in using 
such language we have to remember (what has been already 
indicated) that, as self-consciousness is a return to an 
identity which comes to exist as such identity only in the 
very process, w'e call a return, so the recognition of 'the 
conception as the principle of the synthesis of imagination 
in perception, is the recognition? of that which, as such 
principle, has never been known before. Further, we have 
to observe that the perception from which the return is 
made gdts its qualification as an object, which can be 
subsumed under the conception, only in relation to the 
conception which is thus separated from, and related to, it. 
It is Kant’s imperfect apprehension ot the organic nature 
of consciousness and of the consequent dialectical -character 
of its development, in -w hich each movement implies all the 
others, that here embarrasses his statement, leading him to 
speak as if one operation were completed before* the otli£r 
begins, and to overlook the way in which all the different 
momenta reciprocally imply each other. This especially, 
is what entangles him in difficulty in dealing with the 
relations of the conscious synthesis of conception to the 
blind synthesis of perception. For, though the latter, 
without the former, could at the most give, rise only to 
the unity of an image, yet Kant, in view of the necessary 
subsumption of the image under a conception, goes so far 
as even to attribute to it a judgment.^ In truth, to the 
conscious self, perception necessarily takes the form of a 
judgment; but when it takes this form it, at the same 
time, becomes possible to separate from it the principle of 
its unity and to use that principle as its criterion. The 
determination of things as objects of perception, therefore, 
is not only a separation of perception from conception, 
but at the same time it involves the possibility of a further 
advance, in which conception is our guide in recon- 
structing the perceptive consciousness. In this way the 

’ In the Prolegomena^ § 18. Cf. above, p, 347. 
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opposition between consciousness and self-consciousness, 
between perception and apperception, becomes the stimulus 
to a progressive movement by which that opposition may 
be removed. But this whole process w'ould be impossible, 
if the opposition had been absolute; if the terms so 
opposed were not essentially related to each other; if the 
division wnth which self-conscious life begins did not imply 
in the very statement of it the unity of intelligence. To 
find the key to Kant’s alternate analysis and synthesis, -p 
to ^is alternate opposition and reconciliation of the ele- 
ments of the intellectual life and the intelligible w'orld, 
w'hich it is as fatal to corffuse as to isolate, — we need only 
to keep before us the idea of that organic unity in 
difference which he never fully expresses, yet to which 
it was his main merit to direct the attention of philosophy. 

Kants imperfect simplcst Statement that can be given of Kant’s 

conception ol \ : 

theorgank proccedure in the Deduction i^s that, while he masks the 

intelligence, and j^ea of an Organic unitv of the intelligence under the form 

his negative c* - r> 

view of the of 3 recfprocitv of action and reaction of its different 

return of con- ^ , 

sekusness upon facultics, he is obliged to bring ifi the unity of these 
elements as a kind of dctis I’x machina to supply a link 
bfc’-'veen., tiiem. Thus he starts with a thing in itself, 
wbjfh affects the subject, and so produces a scries of 
changes in its sensibility. As against this differentiation 
introduced into it from without, Kant conceives the self, 
in virtue of its unity, as showing a kind of self-defensive 
power of synthesis, by which it takes up and cfjmbines 
the impressions into one image, and then becomes con- 
scious of its own activity in so combining them. In this 
way the manifold, as manifold, is separated from, and 
opposed to, the self as a self-identical unity; while yet, 
as combined 'into the consciousness of/ine objective world, 
it is related to that self and capable of being made a part 
of its self-consciousness. In other words, Kant thinks of 
that return of the subject to itself, whereby k becomes 
self-conscious, as the result of the process whereby it unites 
the manifold into one consciousness of objects. Thus the 
• analytic judgment ‘ I am I ’ (through.all the difference of 
.my ideas) is dependent on the synthetic judgment which, 
combining all the manifold elements of perception into one 
consciousness, makes it possible for the unity of the self 

f 
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to become a self-conscious unity. If, however, we view 
the whole process in this way, starting from the dualjstic 
hypothesis of two things in themsglves, an object in itself 
and a subject in itself, — the former of which gives a 
repeated ‘ Anstoss ’ to the latter from without, while the 
latter reacts on the affections thus produced, and by 
synthesis of them produces a correlative consciousness of 
the object and of the subject as phenomena, — we are 
obliged immediately to recognise that both of these things 
in themselves lie outside of the unity of knowledge.* It 
can, therefore, only be .some defect in the unity of this 
correlative con.sciousness of subject and object, which 
suggests that its terms are phenomenal, and that they must 
be referred to tw^o independent* things in themselves. In 
other wArds, the dualism of a noumenal subject and object 
out of our knowledge is made necessary for Kant by the 
imperfection of the unity of the phenomenal subject and 
object irf knowledge, which again, as a conscious imper- 
fection, implies that knowledge does not correspond to its 
idea. But what is that idea? It is, as Kant frequently 
tells us, the idea of an intuitive or perceptive under- 
standing — an understanding in which the difference , ji f 
perception and apperception, of consciousness and self- 
cf)nsciousness, either does not exist or is transcended. In 
our consciousness, as Kant maintains, the forms of sense, 
like its matter, stand unrelated U) the conceptions under 
which they are brought; and these again, though derived 
from the forms of judgment, and so from the analytic unity 
of self-consciousness, are vet so far dependent on the unity 
of the self being brought in relation to an extrancouslv 
given manifold, that their number and nature capnot be 
explained from that unity alone. ^ It appears, then, that 
the subject reacting bn the manifold, which is forced on 
it fretm withc'ut, according to peculiar forms that belong 
to its peejuliar sensitive constitution, synthetically com- 
bines that manifold; and that in opposition, though in 
relation, to the objects so determined it becomes conscious 
of its own self-ideqtity. But this return upon its .own 
pure identity, upon the ‘ 1 am I ’ of pure self-con.sciousness 
is, in Kant’s view, a negative return, i.e., it is the recovery 

> B. 146. 
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of the bare identity of self out of the foreign element in 
whifh it has become involved through its connexion with 
a sensibility. The final effect of this synthetic action of 
thought and of the return from it upon the unity of the 
self is, therefore, not to appropriate to the self the matter 
of sense taken up into consciousness, (which is impossible 
owing to the alien nature of that matter) but to repel it, 
and with it the phenomenal world of objects, (the con- 
sciousness of which has been attained through synthesis) 
froln the self. Nay, the recoil even points, beyond the 
analytic judgment ‘ I am 1 ’ to a simpler identity; sihce 
it is recognised* that it is»only by means of the synthetic 
unity that the analytic unity exists as a judgment, in which 
subject and predicate are’distinguished. But when the 
intelligence thus draws back upon its analytic ifhity, or 
upon an abstract identity which is even simpler than that 
analytic unity, the movement of abstraction necessarily 
carries with it the condemnation of all our empirid&l know- 
ledge as -imperfect and inadequate to its idea. For the 
intelligence, conscious of its pure urnty with itself, repels 
experience from it as involving a synthetic unity in which 
dj&rence-is never completely overcome. Thus, the 
dualism of the subjective thing in itself and objective thing 
in itself out of knowledge ultimately rests on the dis- 
cordance of empirical knowledge w'ith the ideal which the 
mind carries with itself in self-cr)nsciousness. 
knowledge an Now, in an earlier chapter it has already been pointed 
which ii neithe/ what thi^ mcans. It means that Kant, recognising 
peroeptiiin, or opposition of pcrccption and conception, and the 
uSSL'ing ^possibility of taking either in its abstraction as absolute 
which IS both? truth, fjlls back by a still further abstraction upon an ideal 
of truth which is most nearly represented by the analytic 
judgment of pure self-amsciousness.* The ideal of know- 
ledge, according to this view, would be, that the object 
should be one with the self that knows it, as .the object 
self IS one with the subject self in pure self-consciousness 
As, however, even in pure or analytic self-consciousness 
there is a dualism, which is due to, its relation to the 
consciousness of objects, the ideal carries us still further 
. back, to the negation even of this difference in a unity in 
which there is not even the distinction implied in the 
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judgment ‘ I am I.’ But, as I have already shown, this 
regress upon a unity, which is neither perception, nor 
conception, but both in one, has jmplied in it an uncon- 
scious logic, which is exactly the reverse of its explicit 
reasoning.^ It is stated by Kant as an abstraction from 
both perception and conception, and this would logically 
bring us to a bare empty identity; but really it is a recog- 
nition that the truth is to be found only in a unity which 
includes both. Hence, Kant silently substitutes for the 
idea of a p,ure unity that is neither perception nor Con- 
ception, the idea of an intuitive understanding which is 
both. And it is only as he does so that 'he can get from 
it that ideal of knowledge which he opposes to experience. 
For it is impossible that by mere abstraction we can reach 
a poinf of view from which we can see the limitation of 
that from which we abstract. Such a point of view we 
can find only in a unity in relation to which the opposition 
of conception and perception sinks into ‘an opposition of 
elements which imply each other. Only cts are able 
to rise above the rehtivc or imperfect unity of perception 
and conception in experience to a principle which is 
capable of turning it into an absolute unityf can 
possible for us to see its relativity and imperfection. Or 
if, in relation to the unity of self-consciousness, we can 
see the phenomenal character of the objects of experience, 
self-consciousness must be itself a principle which will 
ultimately enable us to turn knowledge of the phenomenon 
into knowledge of the noumenon. , 

To show that this is so, it would be necessary to get rid 
of Kant’s idea that the movement of thought in itself is 
purely analytic; and that, therefore, synthesis muijt always 
be the combination of a manifold which is external to the 
unity implied in such synthesis, and capable, therefore, 
only of an external or mechanical combination. In 
opposition to this view, we should have to show that even 
the pure unity of thought, the pure consciousness of self, 
is essentially synthetic; and that, therefore, while it is 
true that the comparison of it with the relative unity of 
experience may bring to light an ideal which is not realised 
in ordinary experience, or even in science, yet the ideal 
* Cf. above, p. 172 :ef. 
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so disclosed does not stand in irreconcilable opposition 
to that knowledge which it thus enables us to criticise. 
On the contrary, it contains a principle for the correction 
of the defect which it discloses. 

Kani’s argument Now, the first Step in the proof of this thesis is taken 

necessarily ^ ^ i i i • 

implies that it bv Kant himself, when he points out that the analytic 

IS synthetic. ^ i • * r 

unity of apperception presupposes the synthetic unity; tor 
this is practically equivalent to saying that there is no 
purely analytic unity. In the judgment, ‘ I am I,’ subject 
ancTpredicate are the same, and in view of thjs identity iit 
might be said to be an analytic judgm.cnt ; but a conscious- 
ness which returns upon itself, or reduplicates itself in the 
manner expressed in that judgment, involves a synthesis, 
seeing that it is in this retuVn that the ego, strictly speak- 
ing, comes into existence; for only that being is Truly to 
be called an ‘ I,’ which calls itself so. Self-consciousness 
is not merely the consciousness of the unity presupposed 
in the consciousness of objects; or at least thts unity 
acquires a ngw qualification in the process whereby it 
becomes conscious of itself. In other words, the dual 
unity reached by the process is not the same with the 
uij^mferentkited unity which that process presupposes. 
Hence, it is not merely that, as Kant says, the analytic- 
unity implies the synthetic, not merely that the conscious- 
ness of the identity of its own action in the synthesis 
whereby *all perceptions arc made elements of an intelligible 
experience, contains in it as an element the consciousness 
of the self as jdentical. The judgment of self-conscious- 
ness is itself synthetic, in so far as the ‘ 1 ’ which seems 
to be presupposed, is really the result of the judgment; 
or, at Igast, gets in the very act of judgment a higher 
meaning than it has as the mere presupposition of that 
act.i 

We find that Kant himself reduces the ego to an indeterminate something 
(“=X, he or it that thinks”), when he considers it as the mere subject, in 
abstraction from its consciousness of other objects and of itself as an object (A, 346 ; 
B. 404). But the judgment ‘ I am 1 ’ is analytic only in the sense that its 
synlhesj? is perfect, that the difference in it has become transparent. And it 
. is really this (as we shall see hereafter) that makes it the source of an ideal of 
knowlet^e which is not satisfied by the imperfect synthesis of experience. But 
• for Kant It IS analytic, becau.se he regards self-consciou.sne.ss simply as the ruer- 
a unity which is prior to the consciousness of objects, and not as the 

* 
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On the other hand, it is also true that this synthesis of 
self-consciousness implies a previous synthesis with v»hich 
its transparent unity is contrasted? and that the judgment, «if-consciou!. 

^ ' JO' ness transforms 

‘ 1 am I,’ correlates with a consciousness of the unity of o“F 
all the manifold of perception in one objective world. For 
it is only because I am able to put all objects into one 
‘ context of experience ’ that, in spite of the variety of 
that experience, I can be conscious of one self ; and an 
empty ‘ I am J,’ — a judgment of self-consciousness which 
did not involve at the same time a consciousness of a 
world of objects,— would be impossible. But the transcen- 
dental criticism which reveals this correlation obviously 
leads to a change both in our fonsciousness of objects and 
in our consciousness of self ; for it teaches us that the 
determinations which we gave to objects, when we con- 
sidered them merely in themselves or in their relations 
to each other, are not sufficient. Jn showing us that 
objects are phenomenal, i.e., that they are existences for a 
self, it at the same time shows what their reality is; i.e., 
it shows that they *are not taken rightly, till they are 
regarded as elements in a process of existence which must 
finally reveal itself as a .spiritual process. i On (iie (Ti^r 
hand, it al.so changes our view of the self; for, while in 
our first consciousness of it the self is taken as exclusive 
of objects and independent of them, now we see.that this 
exclusive or negative relation, presupposes a positive 
relation and so a unity beyond the difference of object and 
subject. We are, indeed, conscious of th^ self only as 
wt' return upon it from, and oppose it to, objects; but 
this opposition must be taken as relative and not absolute, 
else it would not be a conscious relation at all. • Hence, 
when we are conscio.us of the self merely in opposition to 

ultimate form into which that unity develops throu^^h the consciousness of objects : 
a form, it may be added, in which it for the first time reveals itself distinctly a\ an 
ego or self ; for, if we are to sj^eak with absolute precision, we must say, only 
a self-conscious subject can be called a self. 

^ It shows this, I mean, in so far as it can be shown by general reasoning 
without being actually rea4i.sed in a complete systematic view of the uftiverse, 
which, of course, is impossible. If, /// this senscy it is called a reasonable faith 
and not knowledge, I should have nothing to object. But in this sense all know- 
ledge of the universal i.s a faith, and all knowledge of the particular is also a 
faith so far as it b built upon that knowledge. 
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of Descartes, 
ft is inconsi.stent 
with his own 
view of mind 
iind matter. 


objects and therefore as a pure self-identical unity, in what 
Karft calls the analytic judgment of self-consciousness, 
we are not fully aware of what is involved in our own 
thought. In being conscious of its opposition to objects, 
the self has transcended that opposition ; and it is unaware 
of what itself does and is, so long as it considers that 
opposition to be absolute. Hence, just as the conscious- 
ness of the object was imperfectly developed, when the 
object was regarded as a thing in itself independent of 
the subject that knows it ; and as that consciousness and 
its idea of its object required to be corrected by a ‘ trans- 
cendental reflexion,’ which called attention to its relation 
to the subject, so it is here with self-consciousness. The 
consciousness of self cannot be considered to be perfectly 
developed, or the self to be fully aware of what It really 
is and does, so long as it rests in the idea of itself as a 
simple self-identical, subject apart from objects. In other 
words, it is not completely self-conscious, till it recognises 
that, (as It can exist for '.tself only when the object exists 
for it,) the consciousness of the object is an essential 
element of^the consciousness of self; and the consciousness 
of^elfw^* therefore not merely the consciousness of a 
self-identical subject opposed to the object, but it is also 
fhe consciousness of a principle which underlies the 
consciousness of the object. While, therefore, it is only 
through its relation to the self that the object comes to 
be known as it really is, or, we might even say, comes to 
the consciousness of itself in us : on the other hand, it is 
also t^e that the self is not known as it really is, so long 
as It IS conceived as an abstract identity, (as we are dis- 
posed a\ first to conceive it,) but only when it is taken as 
a principle of unity in difference, a principle which cannot 
realise itself without going beyond itself; in short, a 
principle which is essentially synthetic. In this wav, the 
transcendental reflexion ’ lifts us above dualism on both 
Sides, and leads us to regard the consciousness of the 
object and the consciousness of the self as issuing in their 
iffefence from a common source, and pointing in their 
na orm to a unity in which that difference is resolved. 
How far does Kant’s transcendental reflexion answer to 
IS aescnntion ; The answer is partly contained in what 

I 
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has been already said; but some further light may be 
thrown upon it by considering in what way the opposjtion 
and relation of the subjective and .the objective conscious- 
ness appeared in writers before Kant. Now, it is in the 
philosophy of Descartes that we have the most simple and 
naive transcription of the dualism of object and subject, 
matter and mind, as it appears in the ordinary conscious- 
ness. The subject, one with itself and indivisible, stands 
on the one side, and the material world in infinite' diversity 
on the othet; and there is no room for a mediation except 
by a deus ex machina. Thus the pure unity of the self 
is ju.st the opposite counterpart lif the extended substance, 
i.e., of a world which is infinitely self-external or divided 
into partes extra partes ad infinitum. But in showing 
this, Descartes showed also, though he was never aware 
of the result of his logic, that these opposites imply each 
other; and that the consciousness which apprehends each 
in relation to the other, has already potentially transcended 
their opposition and grasped a unity, in view of which it 
ceases to be a conft-adiction, and reduces itself into an 
opposition of elements which are necessary correlates of 
each other. From this point of view, the oppositiQPv.,of 
the consciousness of the object to self-consciousness is, as 
Kant expresses it, an opposition of ‘different branches 
which spring from one and the .same stock.’ And we are 
obliged to think of the unity of self as a principle which 
is the source of all that difference in the objective world, 
in opposition yet in relation to which it, becomes self- 
conscious. Hence, the opposition between the conscious 
self and the external world is not to be regarded, as 
Descartes regarded it, as an opposition hetAveen the 
intelligence and that which is essentially other than the 
intelligence, but as’an opposition of correlative elements 
in the intelligible world : and a relation of things as in 
space is a relation which can exi.st only for an intelligence, 
which, therefore, in apprehending such things, is not 
going beyond itself; for the external object is not external 
to the self for whi«h it is. . 

Now, in Kant we undoubtedly find the first definite 
expre.ssion of this new idealistic view of things, though 
in him it is still embarrassed in its expression by elements 
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derived from an earlier dualism. For Kant, the absolute 
opposition of the intelligence to a w'orld in space has 
disappeared. He holds that “ space itself with all its 


that in this space anything should be external to me in 
a transcendental sense, because space itself is nothing 
external to our sensibility ” ; and that, “ if anything w'ere 
in a transcendental sense external to us, it could not be 
represented or perceiv'ed as external in the sense of being 
in space.” ^ Furthermore, he maintains t^at the con- 
sciousness of the object in space, and of the self in contrast 
with it, does nAt arise except by the activity of the self, 
which out of the data of sense constructs for itself the 
objective world, and in distinction therefrom becomes 
conscious f»f itself. At the same time, the activity of the 
self is always conceived by Kant to have relation to certain 
affections of its passivity wiiich hav'e to be referred (o 
things in themsfilves; i.e., to that which is in a transcen- 


dental sense,, external to tlie self. “ The understanding 
makes Nature, but does not create it*” for it makes it out 
of a matter passively received. And as little as Descartes, 
dAi« Kant* observe any correlation between the simplicity 
of the pure ego and the form of space under which its 
object appears to it. Hence, Kant (,)nlv changes the old 
dualism ^between the extended substance and tlie mind into 
a subjective dualism between perception and conception, 
and ultimately between the given data, together with the 
forms under ivhich they are received, and the activity of 
the understanding in regard to these data. Thus' tlie 
spectre of the old objective dualism reappears in the form 
of the (apposition between the ego in itself that manifests 
Itself in the. activity of thought, and the thing in itself 
which affects it, and so provides material for this activitv 
Further, according to this view, the ego knows itself in 
Its noumenal reality as little as it knows the. object in 
Itself; for, if all that it knows of the object in itself are 
the affections It receives from it, and if through these it 
knoj, only that the t.bjcct as a thinji in itsdf i, b„t not 

b, h knows of the ego 

ttself IS the activities by which it gives to these data 


' A. 372 sf,/. 
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the form of experience, and this only enables it to say 
that the ego is but not what it is. It cannot, therefore, 
determine itself any more than it can determine the object 
as a thing in itself. It knows each only in its relation to 
the other; — on the objective side, phenomena or the data 
of sense as determined by the unity of the understanding; 
and on the subjective side, the unity of the understanding 
in the acts whereby it determines the data of sense. As 
has been well shown by Dr. Staudinger,^ Kant keeps us 
steadily within the relation “ I — object,” and will not’ let 
us determine either term of the relation in itself. But, 
nevertheless, he still keeps up* the dualism between the 
terms of this relation and regards them as related, not 
directly or in themselves, l)ut only as each supplies a factor 
which *s necessary to'our experience. Consequently he 
maintains that we have a consciousness and an assurance 
of the existence of both, but not a knowledge of either 
in itself! iVnd the transcendental reflexfon which detects 
the existence of the factors, and shows how ihe conscious- 
ness of the ctbject aifd of the self in relation to each other 
arise out of their interaction, is able only to detect this 
relativity; but not to tcscape from it. • ^ 

After what has been already said, it is not difficult to 
show the defect of this view. In fact Kant himself has 
already shown the impossibility of resting in it and the 
way (<ut of it when he says that the analytic unity of 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity : for this 
cannot mean that the former is simply the. abstraction of 
one element in the latter; but only that self-consciousness 
is consciousness of objects and something more; or, it is 
consciousness of objects brought to the knowledge, of Avhat 
it implicitly but really is. Kant’s mistake on this point 
is not altogether to be explained by the fact that self- 
consciousness appears at first as the consciousness of a 
self from which the object is excluded. Indeed, he 
detected the insufficiency of this view when he showed 
that we are conscious of ourselvi's as knowing subjects, 
only as we are conscious of the activity whereby we deter- 
mine objects as such. But while he thus apprehended 
that in self-consciousness we make a regress upon the 

^ Noumena^ p. lO set]. 
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unity which underlies our determination of objects, and 
so ?re able to go back, as it were, to the beginning of 
that consciousness, and view it in the making, he did not 
see with equal clearness that this regress is at the same 
tinje a progress, by which our whole view of the objects 
is raised into a higher form. For self-consciousness in 
this sense is the consciousness of a principle, which is 
presupposed in our consciousness of the objective world, 
and without which the data of sense would be for us 
nothing at all. But it is simply a consciousness of this 
principle in its abstraction, and the consciousness of the 
principle is not'supposecf by him to add anything to the 
principle itself. It is simply the analytic recognition that 
it is what it is. As Spinoza said that desire is simply 
“ appetite with the consciousness of it," as if the conscious- 
ness of appetite did not change its character, so Kant says 
that self-consciousness is simply the consciousness of the 
unity that is presupposed in all consciousness of objects, 
and in all the synthesis whereby that consciousness is 
developed. It is thus an analytic judgment which brings 
to light “ the X, the ‘ he ’ or ‘ it ’ that thinks ” ; nor does 
Il^t rgco^nise that in becoming conscious of itself, this 
“ he or it ” for the first time becomes, or manifests itself, as 
an ‘ 1 .’ “ This ego, or he, or it, (the thing) which thinks, 

means nothing for us except a transcendental subject ( = X) 
which can be known only through the thoughts which arc 
its predicates, and of which, as apart from them, we never 
can have the .smallest conception. Hence, in attempting 
to fix it as an object, we turn in a continual circle round 
about it, for we are obliged always to use it in order to 
make any judgment about it.” ^ We are able, therefore, 
only to mark- it out as the subject of all thought and know- 
ledge, but never to determine it as an object; and our 
return to it is a negative return, in which we abstract from 
part of the conditions under which objects are known. 

1 o this the conclusive answer is that which is already 
suggested by Kant’s words. For if the unity that under- 
lies experience is revealed as an ego only in its return 
upon itself in self-consciousness, and if further, it is only 
as a self-conscious ego that it can be conceived as the 

’ A. 345 ; B. 403, 
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source of the categories by which objects are determined, 
then we must regard that return not merely as a reg^ress 
by which the constituents of our actual consciousness of 
objects are discovered, but at the same time as the begin- 
ning of a new consciousness of objects. Kant’s view 
implies that in going beyond itself to determine objects 
the subject is going away from itself ; hence there is to 
him a contradiction in the very conception of its determin- 
ing or knowing itself as an object. But if it can be 
conscious of,itself in its identity only through the synthesis 
by which it determines objects, and if, prior to that 
synthesis, it is not revealed as ftn ego or* self at all, it is 
absurd to say that the synthesis by which it becomes con- 
scious of itself as an object, ’at the same time hides it 
from iftelf; or, what fs the same thing, to say that the 
only true consciousness we have of the self is as in an 
analytic judgment, in which we simply recognise the unity 
presupposed in experience as a simple Vnity which can 
have no difference in it. , • 

To do justice to the movement of thought from con- 
sciousness of objects to self-consciousness, we must regard 
it at once as a regress and a progress, at once un anaJbitjc 
and a synthetic movement. It is an analytic regress, in 
so far as it brings to light the unity of the self which is 
presupposed in the consciousness of objects and makes 
that unity an object to itself, at the same time that it 
abstracts from all the objects determined by it and in 
relation to it. It is a synthetic progress, in, so far as it is 
only as thus made object to itself that the unity for the 
first time reveals what it is. Hence, before this process, 
we call it an ego only by anticipation, i.e., in vi^w of its 
capacity of thus making itself an object. It is, indeed, 
just because of this* synthetic movement implied in the 
consciousness of self that in our ordinary consciousness 
of self vve oppose it to all objects. It is this natural 
dualism, as it has been called, — in which the consciousness 
of the subject and of the object are directly opposed to 
each other as the consciousness ()f two separate objects, — 
which is expressed in its most abstract form in the philo- 
sophy of Descartes; and the transcendental reflexion of 
Kant has its value mainly in bringing us into a new 
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attitude of thought in which these opposites are brought 
together. Thus self-consciousness is not isolated from the 
consciousness of objects, but the latter is seen to be 
necessarily involved in the former; while at the same time 
the former is regarded as the consciousness of that 
principle which is manifested in the latter. But if in this 
way self-consciousness be recognised as the consciousness 
of the principle which underlies the consciousness of 
objects, another step becomes necessary. For on the one 
hand, a fact seen in the light of its principle, is no longer 
the same fact to us, and tlius experience or the conscious- 
ness of objects,* when caVried back to the unity revealed 
in self-consciousness, must change its character; and on 
the other hand, the consciousness of self, when regarded 
as consciousness of the principle df unity in objects, must 
also change its character. It must cease to be regarded 
as an analytic unity which rests in simple identity with 
itself, and it mflst be seen to be a synthetic prmciple, a 
principle»of difference which goes out of itself to objects 
in order through them to realise its "unity with itself, 
ihrowuisht™ from this point of view w'C reconsider Kant’s idea of 
ph5^r'r“'' jp^rnent,*we get a new light as to his deduction of the 
i'ic^egorL by means of it. In the judgment of experience, 

according to Kant, perceptions are brought under a priori 
conceptions, and so at once determined as perceptions of 
objects and brought into relation to the unity of the self 
which is the source of these conceptions. In the process 
of judgment, .therefore, the unity of thought is regarded 
as, so to speak, differentiating itself into the various forms 
which supply principles of unity for the data of sense, or, 
putting, it in the other way, which enable us to recognise 
perceptions as perceptions of objects and so to unite them 
with the “ I think.” It seems, therefore, that w'C are 
entitled to regard judgment as the process in which 
thought goes out of itself to determine objects, that 
through such determination it may reach a consciousness 
of itself. Or, as we might otherwise express it, the judg- 
ments by which we determine objects are steps in the 
synthetic process by which we finally reach the judgment 
of self-consciousness. Further, according to Kant, the 
consciousness of self is primarily a consciousness of the 

f 
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activity whereby we bind all the data of sense into the 
consciousness of one objective world; or, in other words, 
it is the return of that consciousr\ess upon its principle, 
or the revelation in its purest and most abstract form of 
the unity of thought which underlay all its movements. 
We may, therefore, conclude that all the categories, as 
steps in the process of the determination of objects, are 
involved in the judgment of self-consciousness; or that 
self-consciousness is a process which includes all the cate- 
gories, and brings them back to the unity involved in 
them. Hence, Kant’s assertion, that from the analytic 
judgment all the categories may be derived, points to a 
truth. Self-consciousness, in its transparent unity-in- 
difference, contains all the keys by which we are to unlock 
the .seci'fets of the world : it is the brief abstract of the 
whole process of knowledge and so of all knowable reality; 
for, as it is the consciousness of the first unitv out of 

it - " 

which all' the principles of knowledge must be developed, 
so it is itself the final unity in which they, are summed 
up and brought to c^ompletion. Hence, if the synthetic 
judgment can be taken as the expression of the objective 
unity of apperception, and the analytic judgment as ;dje 
expression of the subjectiv'e unity which we reach when 
we become conscious of the principle of the objective 
unity, it is easy to see that the latter may well afford a 
“ guiding thread ” to the discovery of the principles of 
the former. Unfortunately, Kant’s conception of the 
latter unity as purely analytic destroys the value of his 
deduction of the categories from it; and, as usual, the 
want of a perception of the organic nature of knowledge,- - 
as based on a principle of unity which manifests ijtself in 
difference and through difference returns to itself, — has to 
be made up for in a mechanical way, by the reflexion of 
the unity of thought upon an externally given difference. 
This method of Kant’s, as we have alrcad)' seen, is 
exemplified irf his metaphysical deduction of the categories 
from the forms of judgment, regarded in relation to the 
determination of th|! manifold of perception. But, this 
vague general reflexion Kant finds to be insufficient, 
without a definite reference to the manifold as given in 
our inner sense under the forms of time. Hence, he is 
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obliged to introduce the schematism of the categories in 
ord^r to give them a more definite synthetic value, and 
prepare the way for tljeir application to objects. In the 
following chapter accordingly we shall consider Kant’s 
attempt there to enrich these empty forms with content, 
and so to give them objective value; or, in other words, 
to turn them into principles of unity in difference: and 
we shall indicate how Kant’s failure might be turned into 
a success by reference to the true view of judgment which 
that very failure suggests. , f 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary to consider 
how it is that Kant confes to consider time as the form 
of inner sense in reference to which the categories must 
be schematised, in order 'that they may be applied to 
objects as perceived in time and* space. The aiTswer to 
this question has already been indicated in the account 
of the Deduction of the first edition given in the beginning 
of this chapter; ‘but the statement of this relatiorf becomes 


more definite; in the second edition, where he separates the 
Deduction into two stages, in the fimt of which he shows 
that the categories are necessary to bring any given 
ijafiifoW of sense into unity with the “ I think ” of self- 
consciousness, by determining it as a connected conscious- 
mess of an objective world; while, in the second part, he 
takes into account that the manifold of our perception is 
given under the forms of space and time, and shows the 
same thing with reference to it. Here, therefore, he has 
to explain more fully the relations of inner and outer sense, 
of which, in the Aesthetic, he had declared time and 
space to be the forms ; he has to show- how the categories 
come ipto action in determining the inner and the' outer 
object in relation to each other, and both in relation to 
the I think of self-consciousness. ’ The circle of experi- 
ence, in which, through determination of the manifold 
in the unity of an objective world, we return upon the 
identity of the self, is now enlarged, by considering the 
two forms of perception and the difference of inner and 
outar sense. In the first part, it wjis argued, that any 
manifold perceived as a mere manifold of impressions of 
one subject, would give rise to a broken and unconnected 
consciousness oi self, i.e., it would not give rise to a con- 
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sciousness of self at all. All such manifold must be united 
into one consciousness of objects in order to make possible 
the consciousness of one self in rv*lation to it. We have 
now to apply the same thought with this additional qualifi- 
cation, that our objective consciousness,— so far as it is 
a consciousness of objects other than ourselves, — is a 
consciousness of objects in space and time; and that the 
self of which we are conscious in distinction from these 
objects is present to us as an object only under conditions 
of time. \\fe have already seen that, according to Kant, 
the’ consciousness of self presupposes the consciousness of 
objects, which are objects onh so far as the manifold 
of sense is bound together by an unconscious synthesis in 
images of perception conformably to the categories, and 
as these’ images are recognised to conform to the categories 
as conceptions of objects in general, in applying which, 
therefore, the intelligence is conscious of its own activity. 
Now, w6 have to realise that the circle of the elements 
of our experience is wider than this. For our eonscious- 
ness of self is a consciousness of the subject as one with 
itself through all the succession of its inner experience in 
time, in distinction from, yet in relation to, exteinal^obf“r{s 
in space and time. But these objects, again, can be objects 
for us only as the manifold data of outer sense are taken 
up by a succes.sive synthesis of the imagination in con- 
formity with the categories, and combined into the images 
of objects in space and time. We have, therefore, to 
suppose that the impressions which we ..receive from 
without (in a transcendental sense, i.e., from things in 
themselves) are met by an unconscious activity from 
within, which combines them into images of pefception 
in conformity with the unity of the self ; and the con- 
sciousness of self as one with itself in apprehending these 
images is explicable only as a conscious repetition of the 
unconscious activity by which they were formed. But 
this means a consciousness that the products of the uncon- 
scious activity are in conformity with the categories, as 
determining the way in which the manifold of outer sense 
is taken up under conditions of time and combined into 
one consciousness. 

It is then Kant’s view^ that, as in the pure consciousness 
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of sell we go back upon the unity which is presupposed 
in all consciousness of objects, so in the consciousness of 
the inner life of the self in which it maintains its unity 
through all the succession of its ideas, we go back upon 
the process by which that unity determines the sensitive 
subjectivity, through all the succession of its states, in 
conformity with itself. The consciousness of the self as 
one with itself is the consciousness of the activity of the 
subject as remaining identical with itself through all its 
passivity, that is, through all the succession of its impres- 
sions; which implies that these impressions are combined 
into images in ‘conformity’ with the categories. When, 
therefore, we oppose inner to outer experience, we are 
simply opposing the proceSs whereby outer experience is 
constructed — the process in which “ the sensitive* ego is 
determined by the intellectual ego,” so that the affections 
of the former may be capable of being “ received into 
consciousness ”-^to flie outer experience which is hs result. 
This idea is .very clearly expressed in the chapter of the 
Deduction in which the relation of tthe consciousness of 
inner to outer experience is touched upon. ” We cannot,” 
declares, “ think of a line without in thought drawing 
it, nor of a circle without in thought describing it : we 
cannot represent to ourselves the three dimensions of space 
without setting before our mind’s eve three lines drawn 


from on^ point at right angles to one anf>lher ; we cannot 
think of time itself without drawing a straight line (which 
IS for us the. necessary outward representation of time), 
and, while we draw it, attending merely to the activity of 
synthesis by which we successively determine the inner 
sense. , Motion, as an act of the subject (not as a deter- 
rnination of .the object), implying as it does a svnthe.sis 
of the manfold in space, when we abstract from* it and 
attend merely to the act whereby we determine the inner 
sense in its form, produces the conception of succession. 
I he understanding, therefore, does not find such a combi- 
nation of the manfold in inner sense but produces it bv 
affecitng nner sense.” Kant then pjoceeds to speak of 
the difficulty of conceiving how the self that thinks should 
be Identical with the self that perceives itself, which is, 
e says, simply the difficulty of conceiving ho^^ j could 
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be an object to myself in inner perception. “ But,” he 
goes on, “ however difficult it may be to understand this, 
it may be shown to be the fact, if k be admitted that space 
is the pure form of external perception. For we are to 
ourselves objects in time; and though time is not pre- 
sented to us in external perception, we cannot represent 
it except under the image of a line drawn in space. With- 
out this image we should not be able to recognise that 
time is of one dimension, any more than we could deter- 
mine the duration and relative place in time of our inner 
perceptions without reference to the changes in outward 
things. Thus we are obliged to arrange the determinations 
of inner sense or phenomena jn time in the same way in 
which we arrange the phenomena of external sense in 
space. * If then it is admitted that we know objects of 
external sense only as we are externally affected, we must 
also acknowledge that we perceive ourselves through inner 
sense only as we are affected by ourselves ; and therefore 
that in inner perception we know our own subjectivity 
only as a phenomenon and not as it is in itself.” * 

P'rom this passage it is «‘vident that, in Kant’s view, 
the consciousness of self as an object of inner ten.JP’ is 
primarily a consciousness of tliat process in which the 
impressions of outer sense are taken up and combined into 
images according to the categories : i.e., a consciousness 
of the activity by which the ego determines its own 
passivity, or reacts upon its determination from without. 
But as the first manifestation of this activity is uncon- 
scious, — as it is an activity of the imagination which is, 
$0 to speak, merged in its passivity, or in the process 
ii|jhereby the affections of that passivity become ‘percep- 
‘^ns, — so the consciousness of it takes the form of a 

, 156; § 24. It must be observed that the development of the view of the 

relation of outer sense in relation to inner sense, which is here given, belongs to 
the second edition of Kant’s Cridqiu. In a subsequent chapter 1 shall attempt tc 
^how more fully that this development is not, as is maintained by Schopenhauer 
andpthers, to be regarded as a sort of reaction towards a common-sense dualism, 
but/ an advance towards a more consistent application of the main idea of the 
transcendental deduction antTthe elimination of certain psychological elements which 
at fir.st intruded themselves upon him. In whai remains of this chapter I confine 
my.self to the indication of tlic conflicting line.s of thought in Kant, which arise 
irom ))is regarding the movement of reflection by which the universal principle of 
experience is discovered as jtjierely a movement of abstraction. 
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consciousness of the self in distinction from and in relation 
to sn object, or to a world of objects, which it determines. 

Now, as we have already seen in considering the earlier 
part of the Deduction, Kant here gives expression to an 
important truth as to the real nature of knowledge; but 
he expresses that truth in a somewhat misleading way, 
because he regards the regressive process by which inner 
experience is constituted as a process of abstraction. The 
cojisciousness of the self as one with itself in all the suc- 
cession of its inner experience, is taken as an analytic 
judgment, in which v\e merely become conscious of the 
unity in difference whicti was presupposed in the con- 
sciousness of objects, without adding any new elements 
thereto; just as the pure consciousness of self was taken 
as an analytic judgment, which added nothing to tbe unity 
of the self. In this view, the consciousness of self in 
time is a consciousQess of an inner object which excludes 
all the determinations that belong to the outer objects as 
in spaced w^iile the consciousness of the outer world as 
such includes all the content of innei* experience and some- 
thing more. On the other hand, Kant here also provides 
thi^mians for the correction of his own error, when he 
^maintains that inner experience presupposes outer experi- 
ence. For if that be the case, then the former cannot be 
taken a,s more simple than the latter, but on the contrary, 
the latter must be taken as containing all that is in the 
former plus an additional reflexion.^ For in the first 
place, it is shown that, just as the consciousness of the 
unity of the subject gives a new character to that unity, 
which may be said even to become for the first time a self 
or ego^hen it thus returns upon itself; so, the conscious- 
ness of the inner succession of our affections, as determined 
m conformity with the unity of self.'is more than the mere 
fact of such determination. And, in the second place, if. 
as Kant admits, such consciousness in both cases presup- 
poses the consciousness of objects, it must contain that 
consciousness as a necessary element in itself, or it must 
itseM be that consciousness and something more. And as 


‘It should, however, always be remembered that, 
an organic development every new element involves 
it 01 all the other elements. 
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pure self-consciousness includes all the categories by which 
objects are determined as such and carries them back to 
their principle, so the consciousness of a self as one with 
itself through all the changes of its inner experience, must 
contain all the variety of an outer experience, with the 
further qualification that such outer experience is at the 
same time the history of a mind, — a mind whose conscious- 
ness of itself is developed by the same process whereby 
its knowledge of objects is increased. 

Now, a olear apprehension of this truth, — that the The error in 
regress by which self-consciousness is developed, is at the partiyasumvai 

. ... • r • i ... of the great 

same time a procuress, — will save us from that subjective mistake of • 

■* ® ^ herkeley, 

conception of knowledge \vhicl\ was initiated by Berkeley, 
and from the illusions of which Kant did not altogether 
escape.* For Berkeley, reflecting on the relativity of the 
consciousness of the object to the self, maintained that the 
per dpi of things is their esse, in the, sense that the real 
and only objects of our consciousness are our own “ ideas ” 
or sensations, as states of our own subjectivity.* He did 
not see that a reflexion which would resolve our knowledge 
into the affections of an individual subjectivity, is in 
contradiction with itself. For the subject wbrnh (is Ton- 
scious of its ideas as its own, and refers them to objects, 
is not the individual sensitive subject as such, but an ego’ 
which, as it is conscious of itself only in distincticyi from, 
and in relation to, objects, cannot reject the consciousness 
of objects as unreal. If the object be reduced to a state 
of the subject, the subject ceases ipso fado to be an ego; 
and a self which knows nothing but its own states is an 
absurdity, a cross between a sensitive subject which does 
not know but merely feels, and a self-conscious ‘subject 
which can be conscious of itself only as it ‘is conscious 
of objects. If Berkeley had realised this,^ he would have 
seen that the true meaning of the reflexion that objects 
exist only ’for a subject is, not that objects are reducible 
to the sensations through which Ave know them, but that 
w’e know no objects except those which are relative to a 
self, which therefore require to be contemplated in ‘that 
relation in order that their true nature may be seen. But 

^ Of course there are elements in Berkeley's doctrine, especially in his later 
doctrine, which may be regarded as anticiptions of Kant’s view. 
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this implies, not that the objective consciousness must be 
reduced to the merely subjective, but that we must retract 
the abstraction in whiph we regard it as merely objective, 
and correct errors into which we fall in so regarding it. 
Of course, at the same time, we must equally retract the 
abstraction in which we regard the subject as having a 
pure inward life of its own, or a consciousness of its ideas 
as mere states of itself apart from their reference to objects. 

^bi'es'^uTio ,Now, with Kant we partly escape from this tangle, in 
so far as the regress upon the unity of the self with iteelf 

altogether jn all the successions of its ideas is seen to presuppose a 

escape from ii , • i i r 

himself. consciousness of external' objects. But as I have already 
suggested, Kant did not recognise all that is involved in 
this dependence of inner upon outer experience. Just as 
he took the pure consciousness of self to be merely an 
analytic consciousness of the abstract identity of the ego, 
without observing that the consciousness of that identity 
changes its chai^acter; so he took the consciousness of the 
unity of'therego with itself in the succession of its inner 
experiences as merely a consciousnd'ss of the determinate 
succession of its subjective states, without observing that 
th&~co^scihusness of such a succession changes the char- 
acter of the states which form its parts. As in the former 
case, the mere identity of a sensational subject is changed 
into an_“ I ” or self, which is its own object in distinction 
from, yet in relation to, other objects; .so in the latter 
case, the succes.sive sensational states are changed into 
the connected parts of an intelligible consciousness of the 
objective world, as it becomes known in time to one self. 
In other words, w’e cannot think of the succession of 
sensations as states of a self ; for as parts of the experience 
of a self, they are no longer its sensational states; and, 
conversely, the states of a sensitive ’subject are not parts 
of the experience of a self. Hence, the transcendental 
regress cannot be a mere return upon the process whereby 
the sensational states of a sensitive subject are changed 
by the activity of an ego into a consciousness of objects; 
it must be the discovery of what is latent in such a con- 
sciousness of objects as belonging to a self. It must, in 
short, be a reflexion upon the distinction of consciousness 
from self-consciousness, of outer from inner experience. 
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which discloses the unity presupposed in that distinction 
as it exists for the ordinary consciousness. Now, Kjint 
goes so far in this direction as to sl\ow that self-conscious- 
ness is dependent upon a consciousness of objects, and to 
explain the latter as the recognition that the unity of 
perception, which is the result of the unconscious working 
of the understanding under the name of imagination, 
corresponds to the unity of conception expressed in the 
categories. But he falls back into the subjective attitude 
of Berkeley ip so far as he speaks of an ego armed with 
categories by means of which it has to turn certain data 
of sense, given to it from without, into a consciousness of 
objects. Such data, however, as he is immediately obliged 
to acknowledge, cannot be given to the self-conscious ego 
as such,* which presupposes the consciousness of objects ; 
and to say that they are given to a subject which ultimately 
becomes conscious of itself as an ego^w'hen it has deter- 
mined th?m in relation to objects, is not \o the purpose, 
for such a subject cannot be conceived as the ^)urce of 
categories by w'hich the object is determined as such. As 
has already been pointed out, the transition from a sensitive 
to a knowing and thinking consciousness danijot •ba 
explained, as Kant attempts to explain it, by the “ deter- 
mination of the sensitive by the intellectual ego ” ; ^ for 
when the intellectual ego appears, the merely sensitive 
ego has disappeared ; and the same process which has 
turned the sensitive subject into a thinking consciousness, 
has turned sensation into perception. But this means that 
we cannot explain the consciousness of the object or of 
the outer world, through a determination of the subject 
by itself : i.e., a determination of the supposed passive 
subject, as affected by the thing in itself, by an active 
subject which does not yet exist. What we can do in the 
way of explanation of the objective consciousness is, not 
to go back Jupon something more simple, upon a unity of 
the self and a manifold of the sensations which combine 
in some way to produce it, but to go forward and to correct 
our first view of the object as a thing in itself by bringing 
out its relation to the self : for the object is truly seen 
only when it is viewed as a factor necessary to the com- 
iR. I. 501; H. VIII. 5JI. 
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pletion of self-consciousness. Thus only does transcen- 
dei?tal reflexion enable us to correct our primary ideas of 
the external object as /?xternal to the self, and of the self 
as conscious of itself in an inner life from which the object 
is excluded. It makes us regard the external world as 
not only revealed to mind but as coming to self-conscious- 
ness in it, and the mind as coming to the consciousness 
of itself only as it goes out of itself to determine objects. 

^It appears, then, that the supposition that inner and 
outer sense are essentially different, or pre;^ent different 
objects to us, really arises from a confusion of the succes- 
sive states c)f a* sensitive’ subject with the development f)f 
knowledge in a thinking consciousness such as ours. For 
the fact that our consciousness of the objective world is 
a growing and changing thing,' seems at first fo imply 
that that consciousness is subjective, though it may be 
continually advanci,ng towards objectivity, i.c., continually 
approximating Vo the comprehension of that wh'ich exists 


independently of our knowing it : and this again involves 
the conception of an object independent of thought, w^hich 
by successive efforts on our part is brought within its 
coi'.qp^ss. ‘ Self-consciousness, therefore', appears as a 
narrower circle, which gradually takes in matter from 
without, until finally its object becomes identical w'ith 


the object as it is in itself. When, however, we consider 
the matter more closely, we begin to see that as within 
and without, subject and object, arc strictly correlative, 
so the presence or absence of a knowledge of the one 
cannot be separated from the presence or absence (»f the 
knowledge of the other. Nor is the growth of the know- 
ledge of objects a process in which the mind can be said 


to go out oj itself, as distinct from the process whereby 
it goes into itself or comes to itself. All ignorance of 
the object is ignorance of the self, all development of 
consciousness is also a development of self-consciousness. 
An object that we may, but do not, know has for its 


counterpart a potentiality in us of perceptions which we 
have not realised, a ‘ factilty which *ve have never used.’ 
The consciousness of defect in our knowledge of the world 
is a consciousness of disunion in ourselves ; or, what is 
the same thing, it is a consciousness of union with, and 
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at the same time of separation from, a perfect intelligence 
for which the process of development is completed. From 
this point of view the Leibnizian and the Lockian views 
of knowledge are necessary comp*lements of each other : 
for while, on the one hand, nothing new can come to 
existence for us, except by the same process whereby we 
acquire a new consciousness of ourselves; yet, on the other 
hand, in so far as the prrjcess is one in which new know- 
ledge of objects and of ourselves is actually acquired, we 
must regard our knowledge in both aspects of it, find 
therefore our existence as conscious subjects, as derivative. 
To say that we know nothing»purely a’pnori, but only 
gradually come to know the world as it reveals itself to 
us, is another way of describing the same fact, which is 
expressed when we say that our conscious life is the 
realisation in us of a perfect intelligence; i.e., of an 
intelligence which knows all that as self-conscious subjects 
we hav(» the possibility of knowing, *anch therefore, is all 
that we can become. The history of a self-cqnscious being 
is thus in one sense, a time-process, in so far as in time 
he advances from knowledge to greater knowledge : but 
in another sense it is not in time, in so far <is the^cop- 
sciousness it implies remains identical with itseft in all 
its acquisitions, and can make no acquisition of any know- 
ledge of other objects, except that which gives it a deeper 
understanding of itself and satisfies a need present to it 
from the first and involved in its ideal of knowledge. 

The only modification which we can makf in this state- 
ment of the correlativity of self and not-self, of inner and 
outer, is one which is just the reverse of that suggested 
by Berkeley and Kant; viz., that in self-conscjousness 
Ave haA'e a movement of thought which, is logically 
posterior to the consciousness of objects, in inner experi- 
ence a movement which is logically posterior to outer 
experience. It is, indeed, only in this inoA-ement of return 
Aipon itself that the object gets its distinct qualification 
as an object; it is only in contrast with inner experience 
that outer experience is determined as such, and thetefore 
the statement just made remains correct. Still, it is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that self-conscious- 
ness is logically posterior to the consciousness of objects 
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and includes it, in order to make way for the transcendental 
reflexion, w'hich sees in the former at once the principle 
preisupposcd in the latter and the goal to which it tends. 
The final interpretation of the world must be idealistic 
or speculative; it must correct, not only the materialism 
which springs out of our natural abstraction from the 
subject, but also the dualism which treats subject and 
object as co-equal factors, by showing that the correlativity 
of the object and subject is a correlativity for the subject. 
Tims, it must “ raise consciousness to the form of s^lf- 
consciousness ” and show outer experience to be an element 
in inner experience; or, vhat is the same thing in other 
words, it must explain the world as the self-manifestation 
of a spiritual principle, Which, therefore, must be a 
manifestation not only to, but in, spiritual or self-coKScious 
beings. 

of Taking this view of the process of knowledge, we may 
theUodoction. yp transcendental Deduction 

and show' jts relation to the parts of the Analytic for which 
it prepares the w'ay, especially for Ure discussion of the 
Schematism and the Principles of Pure Understanding, 
Uhe^t ran seen dental Deduction is intended to prove that 
a list of^ categories, w'hich has been based upon the logical 
analysis of the judgment, has objective application; 
because it contains the conceptions, without the application 
of which to the data of sense there would be for us no 
experience, and hence no objects of experience. In order 
to show this, jt calls attention to the fact that objects of 
experience are objects for a self. But the manifold data 
of sense can be brought into relation to the ‘ I think,’ 
only in^so far as they are synthetically combined into 
one consciousness according to certain general principles, 
^d in so far as they are recognised as so combined. 
Hence the necessity for an imaginative synthesis of the 
manifold in perception, and for a recognitiop of this 
synthesis as conforming to certain a priori principles. 
But as such recognition is involved in every act of judg- 
ment, in which we determine an object, the conceptions 
involved in the act of judgment are those by which the 
unity of objective consciousness is realised, and realised 
in such a way as to make it possible that the consciousness 
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of objects may be united with the consciousness of self. 

The result then is that we are obliged to regard the whole 
of our intellectual life as a process to self-consciousness — 
a kind of circular movement by which the mind goes out 
of itself to determine objects, in order that through these 
it may come to a consciousness of itself. The possibility 
of self-consciousness is the ultimate term to which the 
question of the possibility of experience points; for the 
question of knowledge is the question how an object can 
exist for me, or be united with the ‘ I think.’ 

Now, the main defect which we have discovered in this U' main defect 
reasoning of Kant was that, while he spoke of judgment ception of tbp 

• , . . • r . • . , , ■ , unity of self- 

as essentially that determination of objects through which Loi„cioasn<n.. 
they are at the same time brought into relation to the self, 
and while it was just for this reason that he regarded the 
“ functions of unity ” in judgment as supplying the cate- 
gories by which objects as such are determined, he yet 
based his list of the categories upon a different view of 
judgment as the expression of the analytic, .and* therefore 
the merely subjective, unity of consciousness. To trace 
back this defect to its source, we needed only to observe 
how Kant regarded the unity of self-consciousness* tlje 
judgment ‘I am I,’ as analytic; for this necessarily 
involved that the categories, as ‘ species of apperception,- 
i.e., as aspects of the unity of consciousness with itself 
in all its apprehension of objects, cannot be synthetic 
( = unities of differences) ; or at least that they cannot be 
synthetic in their own right, but only, if at all, in virtue 
of a relation into which they are brought to an externally 
given difference. We have seen, however, that Kant, in 
effect, refutes himself when he points out that, e^ccept in 
relation to the synthetic unity of experience,, the analytic 
unity of self-consciousness does not exist at all. Self- 
consciousness is, in fact, the synthetic unity returning to 
its principle. Hence it is quite true that the so-called 
analytic judgment of self-consciousness reveals the prin- 
ciple of all objective synthesis; but this is because it is 
not really an analjjtic judgment, but rather a judgment 
in which the difference has become transparent. We thus 
reach the idea of a metaphysical Deduction of the cate- 
gories, which would be more satisfactory than that of 
« 
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Kan^, and which would account both for the successive 
steps in the process of knowledge and for the ideal of 
knowledge to which it points as its culmination.^ 

'I'he second stage of Kant’s deduction involves a similar 
movement of thought. In it Kant brings into view the 
fact that our experience is an experience of external objects 
in space and time, and of an object-self which is known 
under conditions of time; and he seeks to prove the 
validity of the categories in relation to such an experience, 
HeVe, therefore, we have to consider that the determina- 
tions of outer sense are taken up into consciousness by 
a successive synthesis, the elements so taken up being 
combined according to certain principles into images of 
external objects under the f6rms of space and time; while 
our consciousness of an inner life' belonging to the self 
arises only when we recognise the successive process 
involved in such synthesis, which is really a process of 
‘ determining the sensitive self in us by the intellectual 
self.’ KcWit, therefore, supposes that we are conscious of 
ourselves as empirical objects, only «as we are conscious 
of the determination of our sensitive subjectivity to that 
d^fii^te ^successive synthesis of the manifold by which the 
objective consciousness is produced. The recognition of 
this fact, therefore, is supposed to enable us to make a 
transcendental regress upon the development of our experi- 
ence, and to detect the manner in which the unity of the 
self, which is expressed in the categories, becomes a 
principle of determination for an inner sense through its 
form of time. In other words, it enables us to detect that 
schematism of the categories in relation to time, by which 
our experience is mediated. For, as in Kant’s view the 
categories are merely the conceptions of the laws which 
must control and regulate all finite mihds in the formation 
of images of sensible perception, in so far as these are 
to be capable of being brought into relation to a self ; so 
the schematised categories are merely the forms of these 
conceptions which must guide us as men — i.c., as beings 
whose inner sense is conditioned by ijme — in combining 
our perceptions with our consciousness of self. Now, the 

* In the two following chapters we shall have to discuss more in detail the 
pos.ilility and natuu. of such a deduction. 
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criticism to be made upon this view of inner experience 
is quite parallel to that made upon Kant’s view of pure 
self-consciousness. Kant acknowledges the consciousness 
of the succession of our experiences to be possible, only 
through the determination of external objects; but yet 
he supposes the former to be a simple analytic return from 
the latter, instead of being, as it really is, a synthetic 
advance to a new qualification of the former by reference 
to an element which, though present, is at first only latent 
in it. Hence, here again we find that what Kant really 
teaches us is to correct our first inadequate view of the 
objects of outer experience, b>’’ showing that outer experi- 
ence is ultimately to be explained as an element in inner 
experience. For, as the exislence of objects is essentially 
an existence for a self,* so they must ultimately be regarded 
as factors — real factors, indeed, but still merely factors — 
in the process of a spiritual life. In this way, it is possible 
to recognise in Kant’s schematism of the categories, and 
in his justification of the schematised categories as applied 
to objects of experience, a higher meaning than is at first 
obvious; and also to .see that we can do justice to Kant 
only when we recognise this. For what Kantteayy pro^'es 
is that the categories, so far as they are ‘ species of apper- 
ception,’ or expressions of the different momenta in the 
pure consciousness of self, must necessarily be at the same 
time the guiding principles in all the different 'stages of 
our consciousness of a world, the knowledge of which can 
be completed only when it is brought into the form of 
self-consciousness, i.e., when the external or material world 
is recognised as in reality a spiritual world, as the 
phenomenon of which the spiritual world is the noumenon. 

Such reinterpretation of Kant would be arbitrary, if we 
attributed to Kant’ himself a consciousness of the result 
to which his reasoning points; but without it we cannot 
possibly-do justice to the truth that is in him, and which 
is ever and anon breaking through the mask of his 
immediate statements. Without it, e.g., we cannot under- 
.stand how he should say that the transcendental deduction 
does not seek to exhibit the genesis of experience, but to 
“ show w'hat is in it,” i.e., to bring the ordinary, and also, ' 
it may be added, the scientific, consciousness to a clear 
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understanding of itself. For this means that in our theory 
of knowledge we cannot go back upon experience, i.e., 
eithef upon the ordinary or the scientific consciousness of 
objects, in the sense of reducing it to something more 
simple, out of which it was formed : we can only make 
it more complex by bringing it to self-consciousness, or 
enabling it to discover in itself latent elements of which 
it was not wont to take any notice. What Kant did not 
fully see is that such a view of the true nature of experience 
caniTot stop short at the mere recognition in it of elements 
which were not formerly recognised, and the consequent 
admission of the imperfect truth of a knowledge in which 
they were left out of account, — which is what Kant means 
when he says that our experience is confined to phenomena. 
It must necessarily lead to a Iran sfo'f motion of that know- 
ledge in view of those factors in it which were formerly 
neglected, but are now brought to light. It must be, 
not merely a regress* by which the foundations ^Of our 
experience .are ^ detected, but a progress by which it is 
reconstituted. It must not merely show that objects, as 
w-e know them in the common consciousness and even in 
scienqg, are ^not things as they are in themselves; but, 
in show-iSg us this, it must supply, at the same time, the 
elements w'hich were wanting to enable us to apprehend 
these objects in their truth or complete reality. 



CHAPTER V. 

13 

THE SCHEMATISM OF THE CATEGORIES. 

u • 

T he Deduction of the Categories is based on the The cattK<)ri„ 

^ as principles 

necessity of the combination of all perceptions with ‘h^ietw- 
the think,’ in order to experience or knowledge. For “hjectsmtime. 
such combination is possible only as perceptions are deter- 
mined in themselves or in their relations by certain 
principles, and recognised to be so determined. Only so 
can they be referred to any object, holding a place in the 
one world of objects, which, as such, is distinguished 
from, and related to, one conscious self. Again, these 
principles were regarded by Kant, as derived from the 
conceptions, or rather, we might say, the forms of con- 
ception, involved in the process of judgment, as that is 
analysed by formal Logic. As so derived, however, they 
are pure determinations of analytic thought, determina- 
tions of the subject or of the predicate or of their relations 
in the analytic judgment : hence they require to receive 
concreteness in relation to time, as the form of inner, 
and therefore of all, sense, ere they can be applied to any 
object presented in time. As so “concreted wilh time,” 
they are supposed to be taken out of the simple tautology 
of the analytic judgment, and made into principles for 
the determination of all objects which are given under the 
forms of -time, i.e., of all objects of sense whatever. 

As Kant puts the matter, then, the judgment of experi- 
ence is to be analysed into a conception of a relation of, isthf sub- 

, . , . - , . . , . sumption of m 

or in, time, whicK is got by determining the category in imageofper- 
relation to time; and, on the other hand, into a perception aichematised 
or appearance presented to us under conditions of time 
as the form of inner sense. The judgment is the synthesis 
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of these two elements, or the subsumption of the latter 
under the former ; and this, as we have seen, is equivalent 
to tbe determination of ^ that as an object, which, in the 
first instance, was merely an appearance of that object 
for us. The general type of the judgment of experience, 
therefore, is the assertion that the perception of an object 
falls under the conception of it; or, if we like so to express 
it, that the subjective unity of a perception (which, if 
expressed in a judgment, would be only the assertion that 
the’appearance here before me, qua appearance, has certain 
predicates,) is conformable to a relation, which, as it exists 
only for thougM, is not 'limited to present perception, 
but is the determination of something that is objectively 
true, i.e., true inde}>endently of my present consciousness 
of it. For, so soon as we have realised that we Cannot 
know things in themselves, and that, therefore, ‘ object ’ 
can only mean that which has existence for a conscious 
self, we must al&o recognise that objectivity is nothing 
but universal .validity or validity for “consciousness in 
general.” The reference of the perception to the concep- 
tion in judgment may be expressed as the assertion that 
the j?er<^eptibn is a case of the conception ; an assertion 
which involves that the objc^ct which I perceive^ has a 
reality independent of my particular perception, because 
the relations that define it for me, as it is now perceived, 
are themselves independent of time. In other words, the 
pure conceptions determine perceptions as having their 
elements united in time with each other or with other 
perceptions, according to certain general types of relation. 
The proposition, therefore, wdiich predicates the concep- 
tion of the perception, is synthetic and synthetic a priori; 
for it takes the isolated perception, which, as such, is 
confined to a moment of time, and so* determines it as to 
draw from it a rule that holds good for all time. 

have already seen how this should be under- 
gT.^Va'l^bk'" stood. It is not true if taken to mean that we have 
^X'rns? conceptions here and perceptions there, prior to the act 
of judgment, yet each determined as it is in the judgment; 
and that the act of judgment merely brings the latter 
under the former. For this would make the act of judg- 
ment purely analytic ; and it would ^ imply that both 
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perception and conception were all that they could be, 
apart from their union in the judgment. But it is true 
in the sense that it is just in and through the act of 
judgment, that the perception and the conception get their 
qualification. Or, to put it otherwise, it is the same act 
of consciousness whereby the conception is distinguished 
from, and related to, the perception, which also gives such 
determination to the latter that it can be recognised as a 
case of the former, and to the former such determination 
that it can be recognised as the principle of unity in *the 
latter. Now, this is just the point to which Kant calls 
our attention, when he introduces the 'schema between 
conception and perception. The unschematised concep- 
tion, as derived from the analytic judgment, shrinks into 
a meft! form for possilole conceptions; just as the mere 
perception, as given in sense and unrelated to the unity 
of conception, shrinks into a mere manifold : but by the 
interposition of imagination with its schema, Kant seeks 
to realise the conception, and to idealise tjie perception, 
and so to make therA meet in the judgment of experience. 
The necessity of the conception being schematised before 
it is applied, corresponds, on the other side, yitfa tJie 
necessity of a reproductive synthesis to give rise to the 
individual image, which, when brought into relation to the 
schema, is recognised as a case to which it can be applied. 
But the final qualification of each, whereby they are so 
distinguished and related, must be regarded as that which 
is realised in the judgment, rather than as that which is 
presupposed by it. 

Keeping this in view, and remembering also the opposi- 
tion and relation of consciousness and self-consfiousness 
with which Kant connects it, we shall be -less likely to 
misunderstand his * procedure in the chapter on the 
Schematism of the Categories, in which, as is his uniform 
practice, hie starts on the level of ordinary psychological 
or logical distinctions, in order to make his way up to 
the transcendental theory of knowledge. The idea of a 
schema, accordingly, is first illustrated by that inchoate 
activity of imagination which is implied in recognising 
an object as one of a certain species : for, as this involves 
the subsuming of a particular under a universal, it implies 
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that we realise to ourselves the rule of specification for the 
universal. In thinking such a rule, the general conception 
is not, indeed, envisag<jd in an individual object; but the 
conditions of its envisagement in such an object are 
realised, in such a way that the particular image of con- 
ception can be brought under it. Thus the judgment, as 
the synthesis of conception and perception, is mediated 
by an activity which plays between the two; which 
schematises the conception that it may be applied to the 
perception, and gathers the data of sense into a defirfite 
image, so that they may be brought into relation to the 
conception. * * 

Now, the schematising, which is the first part of this 
process, may be generally described as a kind of realisation 
in relation to space and time of conceptions which, in 
pure thought, are apprehended without regard to space 
and time. In a mere conception, we have a simple unity 
of abstract elemefits, which must not logically exclude each 
other, but which otherwise may be what you please. But 
in the schema we bring such a conception into relation to 
the conditions of time and space ; and these may affect 
the possibility of the objects conceived in various ways. 
For, on the one hand, it may be possible, by tlfe aid of 
the additional conditions introduced into the schema, to 
combine in one subject different elements which the con- 
ception alone would not enable us to bring together; and, 
on the other hand, what we can combine in the conception 
we may be incapable of exhibiting as united in the schema. 
An instance of the former is the idea of change; for, the 
object that changes being represented as in time, we are 
able to •combine in it contradictory predicates, i.e., as 
succeeding each other. As an example of the latter, we 
may take the idea of a triangle, the angles of which are 
less or more than two right angles; an idea which is 
not excluded by the law of identity, but by Conditions 
revealed only in the construction of the conception in 
space.^ 

when a conception is generalised from many 
individual images, there seems to be no difficulty in 
reversing the process of abstraction, so as to restore to 
^ A. 716 ; B. 744. Cf. DissfrlaHof^f § 5. 
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the abstract idea some of the characteristics of which it 
has been robbed. But the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing, as Kant maintains, are npt produced by abstrac- 
tion from any perception ; and, moreover, as pure 
conceptions, they are not homogeneous with the perceptions 
to which they have to be applied. They are pure functions 
of unity in thought, different determinations of the analytic 
judgment which expresses only the unity of thought with 
itself ; while the manifold data of sense are combined .in 
relations of. space or time, — relations which imply no 
necessity of connexion in these data, and therefore no 
objective unity corresponding to the unity of thought. 

If, however, we can charge the former with difference, 
so as to make them express universal relations of different 
elements as in time, then, as time is the necessary form 
of all perception, perception may be recognised as con- 
formable to conception. And then, njoreover, we can go 
on to argue that, since such recognition’ is necessary to 
self-consciousness, it is n(tt only possible but hecessary 
in the determination' of objects, which must be capable 
of being united with self-consciousness. 

It is important here to observe that the Schematisfh 
made necessary simplv and solely by Kant’s view of self- wanting in 

. ^ • 1C* • 1 1 Kant’s view of 

consciousness. On his view, self-consciousncss, though the relativity of 

- . r 1 1 ' • 11- perception and 

presupposing the consciousness of tne objective world, is conception, 
yet not regarded as containing it in itself. Self-conscious- 
ness is an analytic judgment, because it is simply a regress 
upon the unity which is presupposed in the consciousness 
of objects. Hence, no special mediation is necessary to 
explain how the pure unity of thought as expressed in 
that judgment, should differentiate itself and so bring itself 
into relation to the data of sense. If Kant had seen that 
the unity of the self correlates with the difference and 
manifoldness of the object, he would have had no need 
of a middle term to bring together factors which cannot 
be separated. If there is no purely analytic unity of 
thought with itself, as opposed to its synthetic unity in 
knowledge, there cannot be any separate forms of thought 
as a subjective process, apart from the forms by which 
'it determines objects. But Kant, having put the analytic 
judgment mid-way, between the pure self and the deter- 
I VOL. I. 2 c 
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minaUon of the object, and having thus deprived thought 
of its synthetic character, in virtue of which it has relation 
to objects, is obliged to. restore the lost synthetic movement 
by an external reflexion of the forms of thought upon the 
forms of perception. Thus the categories, understood as 
the relations implied in pure thought, relations which have 
no reference to time, became interpreted as relations of 
what is presented as in time, which maintain themselves 
irrespective of the change of times. On the other hand, 
time, as a form of sense, is a form under vyhich we *can 
have presented to us only individual objects as such, in 
the narrowest fimitation to the time in which they are 
presented. Rut when we bring them both together in 
the judgment, which individualises the conception and 
generalises the perception, we at the same time recognise 
that what is presented to us here and now, in a particular 
perception, is an instance corresponding to a relation 
which holds goo'd at all times; or, what is the same thing, 
we are cOnsotous that we have before us an object which 
exists independently of its presentation in this particular 
case. 

thus work out the idea of the unity of the universal 
n“iiy ^nd the particular, of conception and perception, in the 
!S?et;rorof'i“d&'^ent, we see that Kant’s mediation of each moment 
h.s premises, by tlic^ otlicrs must neccssarily reduce them to relative 
elements which exist only in this unity. The reciprocity 
of determination between the two terms, which is thus 
disclosed, reduces their difference into a difference of 
correlative elements; and, at the same time, it makes 
unnecessary the interposition of any middle term to con- 
nect them. In tjiis way the apparent circle which is 
involved in 'Kant’s assertion, that the principles of pure 
understanding are proved through* an experience which 
they make possible, becomes intelligible; w'hereas it 
cannot be made intelligible so long as any of the elements 
are supposed to have a character independent of their 
relation to the others. There is, how'ever, great advantage 
in following Kant in his analytic method of exposition, 
if only we understand that his conclusion involves the 
recasting of his premises. For, it is just his merit that 
he shows us the very process in which, starting from the 
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ordinary dualism, we reach a higher conception of know- 
ledge. 

To state this more definitely : — Kant’s argument involves hu view of the 
the isolation of the act of judgment ex parte nostra from 
the determination of the object, which is just the same 
act viewed from the other side. As a consequence, he 
has to look for a medium of qualification, through which 
the subjective consciousness of combination of ideas (in 
our status representativus) may be determined as a con- 
sciousness of the combination of qualities in objects. And 
this he finds in the idea that pure consciousness, which 
expresses itself in the analytic ‘judgment, can determine 
the empirical consciousness through its form, in such a 
way as' to fix the combination of its elements in time by 
universal rules of relation ; and that thus it can give 
objective reality to such combination, i.e., can determine 
it as independent of the special tim^e-relations in which 
these elements are given to the individuarsubject. In this 
process, therefore, the predicate, which is the cdnception, 
becomes so determin?;d in relation to time, that it can be 
applied to the subject, which is the perception, in such 
a way as to fix its constitutive relations for all tim«. • ^ 

But, in this way of putting it, Kant seems to take for.HowKant 
granted that we have presented to us in time, ^l^^g’^^her 
apart from any synthetic act, a particular phenomenon perception and 

... T.i. * conception in 

or object 01 perception, in which manitold elements are the judgment 
brought together as constituting an individual object, 
while yet that object is only characterised as«n appearance 
which may never recur again. Now, Kant himself recog- 
nises that an individual object as such cannot be presented 
to us in sensation, but only by means of a synthesis of 
imagination, which retains the elements that have been 
given in sense and combines them into one whole; a 
whole, therefore, in which all the parts are already taken 
out of their existence as merely successive feelings, and 
qualified by their relation to each other. If I say that I 
perceive such an object now, I am saying that I now 
stand in a relation Uo something, which is what it ft for 
me irrespective of the time-succession of my sensations. 

In other words, the object of perception I have before 
me, is already determined by the conceptions under which. 
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as ii is supposed, it needs to be brought in order to deter- 
mine it as an object of experience. All that remains to 
be done, therefore, whep we bring together the conception 
and the perception, is to recognise that the latter is already 
qualified by that universal relation which is abstractly 
expressed in the former ; to recognise, in short, that “ the 
synthesis of imagination universally expressed is the con- 
ception of the understanding.” It is true that the fact that 
I have a sensation is included in the conception of the 
object, which I call a perceived object. But the inclusion 
of this does not make it less a conception ; still less does 
it reduce it to a sensation. If it did, Kant is ready to 
tell us that such a perception would be for us as good as 
nothing. Already, therefore, in a perception which can 
be subsumed under the schematised conception, that 
qualification by conception must have taken place which 
the theory supposes the judgment to give by so subsuming 
it. For, as perceived, the object has already been taken 
out of the abstract singularity or singleness in time, which 
belongs to the sensation. And this is what Kant really 
shows when he points out that objectivity and universal 
v«li(iit)4 for consciousness are the same thing. For if we 
have once recognised that a sensation has any reference 
lo an object more permanent than itself, (and this is 
already^involved in everything we can call a perception,) 
we are no longer dealing with that which has individuality 
!n such a sense as to exclude determination by relation 
to other sensjrtions, or to require that such determination 
should be brought to it from without. On the other hand, 
if such determination be excluded from the sensation, it 
ceases to be an object which we can subsume under a 
conception. 'Kant, however, taking his start, as usual, 
from those very conceptions which it is the result of his 
argument to transform, seems here to admit that we have 
an inner sense in which individual objects or images are 
successively presented to us in time, with a view to their 
subsumption under the categories, i.e., he speaks as if 
inner sense, undetermined by the categories, were already 
perception of a succession of particular facts or objects; 
while yet, at the same time, he regards those perceptions 
as having the singleness of mere sensations. Hence, he 
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supposes them, in the latter character, to need the appli- 
cation of the categories to make them objective, and, in 
the former character, to be capable of this applicafion. 
But if we take it in the former sense, mere perception is 
already the experience which was supposed to be derived 
from it by the application of the categories; and if we 
take it in the latter sense, it is only a series of sensations, 
which cannot even be conscious of itself as a series, still 
less as a series of perceptions of particular objects. We 
can, indeed^ vindicate Kant to some extent by referring 
to ’ what he elsewhere says, to the effect (i) that the 
synthesis of imagination, by which perception is brought 
about, is conformable to the categories, and ( 2 ) that the 
consciousness of self in inner'experience is possible only 
in relation to outer experience. But when we make the 
correction necessitated by these two admissions, there is 
no longer any need to schematise the conception, with 
referenc? to its use as a predicate for perceptions given 
independently. And what we must substitute is the idea 
that the perception, tn being determined as a perception, 
i.e., as the consciousness of a present object, has alread}' 
been brought under a conception. This, indeell, t^oGg n6>t 
affect the truth of the doctrine that knowledge is a judg- 
ment in which perception and conception are determined* 
and referred to each other. For, as was sufficiently shown 
in the last chapter, the synthetic act of knowledge has 
two aspects or factors : it is at once a synthesis of the 
manifold according to a conception, and a fecognition of 
the conception as the principle of that synthesis; and this 
duality in unity is what is involved in calling it a judg- 
ment. But the fundamental error of Kant’s sUitement 
lies in this, that it suggests that we can find the conception 
complete here and tlfe perception complete there, prior to 
the act by wh'ch they are fitted together, — a view which 
leads to the result that the process of so fitting them is 
either unnecessary or impossible. Really it would be truer 
to say that judgment is the differentiation of conception 
and perception in osder to their reunion. For, on tho one 
hand, if we go back beyond the judgment, we arrive at 
a unity in which the difference of conception and percep- 
tion has not yet shown itself. And, on the other hand. 
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the difference of conception and perception, which shows 
itself in the judgment, is necessary to that identification 
of the two, which is also implied in the judgment in so 
far as it determines the latter by the former. The par- 
ticular and the universal must be separated in order that 
either may gain that qualification which it has only as 
referred to the other. If, however, we adopt this view, 
we must regard the dualistic beginning of Kant, — whether 
it be in the form of the opposition of the thing in itself 
to'" the ego in itself, or in the form of the opposition of 
the analytic unity of self-consciousness to the manifold 
of sense, or finally in tire form of the opposition of the 
unity of the schematised conception to the perception of 
the individual as determined in time and space, — as a 
mere abstraction, which is made in order to shcA' that 
these elements cannot be separated. For if, in any way, 
we begin with a dualism, it is impossible for us to get 
beyond it exceprt by reducing it from an absolute to a 
relative dualism ; or, in other words, by disclosing a unity 
which always underlies and is presupposed in the opposi- 
tion of the two terms, though not consciously present 
ip our first apprehension of it. In other words, the 
development of knowledge is impossible, unless in each 
"factor all are involved, or unless in the difference of the 
factors the unity is involved. As a consequence, we are 
obliged to conceive the judgment, not as a combination 
of what was previously distinct, but as a separation, in 
order to a njore perfect unity, of elements which were 
previously undistinguished, and which, even in being 
distinguished, are never wholly separated. In this way, 
we may regard it as a process which is at once analytic 
and synthetic : which produces the difference it overcomes, 
and which it is on the way to overdome even in the act 
of producing it. For the unity has begun to emerge, even 
in that first dualistic consciousness in which the terms are 
characterised only in opposition to each other. 

In the light of what has been said, we may now- proceed 
to consider the Schematism of Kant, as a translation of 
pure ‘ functions of unity ’ (supposed to be involved in the 
analytic judgment) into terms of time, i.e., into definite 
‘ conceptions of objects in general,’ by which data of sense 
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given under conditions of time are to be fixed as elements 
of an objective consciousness which is independent of 
time. It has been pointed out in a previous chapter*that 
Kant in his metaphysical deduction already qualifies the 
pure unity of thought with itself by relating it to the 
manifold : for the addition of the third category in 
quantity and qiuility, (which, as Kant states, involves the 
two others,) is confessedly due to a consideration of the 
judgment as relating to objects; and the very ideas of 
relation and modality, so far as they go beyond abstract 
relations of'comprehension and extension, are illegitimate 
additions to a list of categories derived from the analytic 
judgment.^ If there is a pure self-assertion of thought, 
without reference to the manifold of objects, we cannot 
get the categories from it. On the other hand, if in that 
self-assertion the relation to the manifold is involved, then 
the whole conception of thought or judgment which is 
set before us in formal Logic must tffe rajected. In truth, 
what we get by abstraction of the subjective, from the 
objective, of the piwe relation of thought to itself from 
all matter, is, as Kant himself shows, the extinction of 
all distinction or relation in a bare “ X that thinks ” and 
of which we cannot even say that it is an ‘ I ’ ; since there 
can be no ‘ I ’ which is not object to itself (so that “ I 
am ” = “ I am I ”), and “ the analytic unity of apperception 
is possible only in relation to the synthetic unitn” This 
being so, the derivation of the categories from the unity 
of self-consciousness must take another aspect. They 
must present themselves as different stages in the synthetic 
process of self-consciousness, the process whereby through 
the determination of the objects, there is developed in iis 
a consciousness of self as that to wliich a]l objects are 
relative. And thisf as we have seen, is involved in the 
reasoning of the Transcendental Deduction. For, the ReMon of 
fundamer;tal conception of the Transcendental Deduction .m^Hegeiian 
is that all determination of objects is predetermined in 
relation to the possibility of self-consciousness; or, in 
other words, that every step in the process whereby the 
conscious self goes beyond itself to determine objects is 
a step towards the final movement by which it returns to 

^ See above, p. 31 
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itself. It is, therefore, no mere confusion of different 
points of view, but simply a recognition of the ultimate 
meaning of Kant’s thought, when we assert that the 
principle of the Hegelian Logic lies in germ in the Tran- 
scendental Deduction of the Categories. For what Hegel 
attempts to show' is just that the categories by which 
thought must determine its object, are stages in a process 
that, beginning with the idea of ‘ Being,’ the simplest of 
all determinations, is driven on by its own dialectic till 
it reaches the idea of self-consciousness. In other words, 
the intelligence, when it once begins to defifie an object 
for itself, finds itself lauiv_'hed upon a movement of self- 
asserting sjnthesis, in which it cannot stop till it has 
recognised that the unity of. the object with itself involves 
its unity with all other objects aad with the miru"! that 
know's it. Hence whatever we begin by saying, we must 
ultimately say ‘ mind.’ I he idea oi self-consciousness 
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may be truly sagl to contain all the categories which the 
self-conscious subject can apply to any object; or these 
categories may be regarded simply /is different steps in 
the movement by which thought, through determination 
of its object, comes to a consciousness of itself. 

KantJ it need not be said, does not so develoj) his Tran- 
scendental Deduction. He was pri'cluded from doing so 
b}- iiis conception that the pure judgment of self-conscious- 


ness is mierely analxtic, instead of being, as it is, the 
most perfect of synthetic judgments. Hence, he could 
find in its forms only pale spectres of abstraction, which 
could not of themselves do duty as categories. When, 
however, in spite of the conception of these functions of 
unity in^the analytic judgment, Kant still tries to derive 
the categories from •them, simply by considering them as 
determinations of objects as such, or a^i principles of unity 
in a ‘manifold in general,’ he is already breaking down 
the division he has established between pure thought in 
its unity with itself and pure thought in its relation to 
perception; and he is showing that the analytic unity 
already contains the synthetic. He proceeds, indeed, in 
a somewhat mechanical method in his' advance toward a 
recognition of the synthetic movement of thought, rather 
externally adding one idea to another than showing that 
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the one cannot exist without the other, or that taken in 
its abstraction it breaks down into contradiction. What 
he shows is, not that one element necessarily involves 
another, but only that it cannot *exist without the other, 
if a certain result is to be achieved. Still, after all, the 
result to be achieved turns out to be simply the unity of 
the elements through which it is to be achieved; and 
under the guise of a mechanical combination of indepen- 
dent things, we do not find it difficult to detect the. vital 
or organic connection, which Kant gradually revcal‘> to 
our eyes. 'If we follow Kant’s process to the last, the 
externality of his method t^/ces the appearance of a 
scaffolding, which falls away when it has done its work. 

First, then, as we have scan, Kant gets the categories, 
as 'conceptions of objects in general,’ by a reference of that the tUrd 

- . r. . . , . . , category in each 

the pure lunctions o\ unity in analytic judgment to a class comes into 
'manifold in general.’ Then he proceeds farther to 
schematise these by reference to the* forju of time, under 
which our manifold is actually given. Then, ^ going on 
to describe the sch(jmatic process, he makKs still farther 
advances in the same direction. Thus in the case of the 
first two classes of cat(“gories, (which alone jt can seem 
plausible to derive from the analytic judgment), *^t is the 
third category alone that is schematised: and the third 
category, as Kant himself tells us, “ demands a peculiar 
act of thought," not involved in the first two categories, 
an act of thought which, ns he elsewhere says, is essentially 
synthetic. Thus, 'Number’ is the schema of Quantity: 
but Number is a form of tin* category of Totality,^ which 
cannot possibly be extracted out of Unity and Plurality; 
in other words, it is a conception, not of the one or of 
the many as opposites, but of the orre in the many. In 
like manner. Degree, is the schema of Quality : hut Degree, 
as treated by Kant, is a form of the category of Limitation, 
which unites Reality and Negation. In truth, on Kant’s 
own showing, the third category in each of these cases 
does not belong to pure thought as reflected in the analytic 
judgment at all, but makes its appearance only in that 
application of pure thought to the form of perception 
which Ivints calls Schematism. This is shown con- 


'B. III. 
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clusively in the chapter of the Critique upon the 
‘ Amphiboly of the Reflective Conceptions ’ : for what 
Kant is there maintaining is that, while unity and 
plurality, positive reality and negation, are absolutely 
separated in pure thought and its objects, i.e., in things 
in themselves,^ they can be, and indeed necessarily are, 
brought together in empirical knowledge and its objects. 
In opposing Leibniz, therefore, Kant accuses him not of 
inaccurate thinking, but simply of treating the objects of 
OUT knowledge as if they were objects of pure thought. 
If pure thought were capable of determining objects -as 
Leibniz took it t© be, Kant admits that it must necessarily 
regard unity and plurality, reality and negation, as pairs 
of absolute opposites which could not be combined or 
reconciled in these objects. Thus,* to take first tha. cate- 
gory of Quantity, the Leibnizian principle of the ‘ Identity 
of Indiscernibles ’ is attacked by Kant, not on the ground 
that it involves an irrational conception of quantky,^ but 
on the grpund that it involves a confusion of phenomena 
with things in themselves, i.e., with things as determined 
by pure thought. Of the latter, Kant holds that the 
princjple laould be true, which obviously excludes the 
idea that things in themselves, i.e., things as conceived 
ui pure thought, should be ‘ numerable quanta.' Hence 
the idea of extended matter as a ‘ numerable quantum ' 
can arise only as we ‘ generate time ’ in the apprehension 
of the elements of perception, i.e., as we distinguish and 
relate the elernents successively apprehended (which may 
be parts of space, as w’ell as of time, but in both cases 
involve, according to Kant, a distinction and a synthesis 
of times^ in which they are apprehended). Only as we 
add together, elemertts w-hich are homogeneous units, can 

• 

^ Things in themselves, it is presupposed, wou^d be the objects of pure thought, 
if pure thought could have any objects. The dogmatic Metaphysic of Leibniz, as 
Kant often points out, treats pure thought as capable of determining objects in 
.spite of its analytic character ; it turns propositions which are true of mere con- 
ceptions into determinations of objects. 

n<ather it involves the rejection of the idea of Quantity altogether as a 
Synthesis of homogeneous units.’ If the units canfiot be regarded as homo- 
geneous. if they are altogether incommensurable (like Plato’s ideal numbers) there 
can be no quantitative determination of their sum, r>., there can be no room for 
the idea of QuanliLy, 
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we combine unity and plurality in the conception of a 
whole number; and the homogeneous units so combined 
must primarily be times (or spaces). On the other hand, 
no object can be conceived as e^^isting in time or space, 
which is one with itself in such a sense that it is not 
capable of being divided and regarded as a number of 
units. Thus it is the reflexion of thought upon the forms 
of perception which makes it possible and necessary that 
quantity should be represented as number, and so as at 
once unity and plurality.^ 

'The case*as regards the categories of Reality and Neea- ;■) Quality 
Uon is a little more difficult to» disentangle, but the result 
is similar. The analytic Logic rests on the idea that 
affirmation and negation aie absolutely exclusive, i.e., 
exclusive in such a why that the exclusion does not leave 
room for any relation between them. This view is 
accepted by Kant when he attacks Leibniz for his reduction 
of evil 10 mere nothingness or absence of good. “ When 
we represent what is real by the pure understanding alone, 

(as realitas noumenon,) we find ourselves obliged to 
exclude as unthinkable any opposition between realities, 
i.e., any relation in which they cancel each other’s effects, 
so that 3 — 3 = 0. Contrariwise, things phenomenally 
real may conflict with each other, and as united in one 
subject, they may wholly or partly annihilate each other’s 
effects, as is the case with two moving forces on the same 
straight line, which push or pull in opposite directions, 
or a pleasure which holds the balance agjtinst a pain.” - 
In other words, the conditions of perception, time and 
space, make possible a union of opposites in one phen- 
omenal object, which would not be possible in pn object 
of pure thought. The chapter on Schematism supplies 

M 

^ There is a certain difficulty in bringing together the two passages on Number 
in the chapter on the ‘Amphiboly’ and in that on the ‘Schematism.' We have 
to observe, however, that in the latter chapter Kant is maintaining against Leibniz 
the possibility of a multitude of homogeneous units as objects of experience : while 
in the former, he is showing the mcessity that the category of quantity .should be 
schematised as number, with a view to its application to objects of experience. 

From this necessity it follows, that no object can be presented to us in ex*perience 
which is not, or does not admit of being, legarded as a multitude of homogeneous 
units. 

2 A. 264 ; B. 320. 
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the Complement to this when it maintains that the category 
of Quality must be schematised as Degree or Intensive 
Quamtity; which is represented as a mean between com- 
plete vacuity and absolilte fulness, between pure negation 
and pure position. Thus Kant lays the basis for the 
doctrine, not only that real opposites may be envisaged 
as existing in objects known under the conditions of space 
and time, but that objects known under these conditions 
niust be envisaged as realities limited by other realities, 
th(? affirmation of which therefore is qualified by negation 
and so determined as dcgrci’ of reality.' 

Imperfection Befofe iroinir on to con^der the other schemata, let us 

of the form in , . , , , 

which the examine what is involved in tlie view' here taken fit pure 

third category i i • i 

thusappears. thouirht HI its relation to the* terms ot sen.se. It involves, 
in the first place, that a ‘one’ wliicli is also a ‘ nttiny,’ 
and in like manner a ‘ reality ’ which includes ‘ negation,' 
are unthinkable or cannot be regarded as possible deter- 
minations of objects,' if olijects are li.» be delermrned by 
•pure thought, alone. But, in the second place, botli 
iiecome intelligible as determinatitms of phenomenal 
objects, that is, objects in determining which the unity 
,jf^ thought 'is applied to the manifold of .sensi*. This 
agrees with the doctrine that in pure self-con.sciousness, 
hr., in the con.sciousness of the thinking subject of itself 
as thinking, all diffenmee and negation is excludetl. Vet, 
on the other hand, it is e(|ually Kant's doctrine that it is 
only in relation to the svnthetic unity of the consciousness 
of the object tfiat the analytic unity of .self-consciousne.ss 
is possible. Hence the nececsitv for that curious see-saw 
already noticed in the last chapter. For. if the thinking 
subject qin be conscious of itself as an object, i.c., can 
affirm itself and recogni.se its unity with itself, only in 
relation to that which has difference tn itse.lf; and if in 
that relation it cannot affirm itself or be conscious of itself 
in the pure self-identity of its being, (.seeing .that this 
would involve a removal of all such relation,) it follows 
that the process of knowledge is neces.sarily a progress 
toward a self-consciousness which can jjever be attained : 
a progre.ss which is necessary, because thought must apply 

’ The full explanation of this conception must be reserved for the chapter on 
the Maihematical principles. ^ 
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itself to that which is not itself in order to become self- 
conscious, and endless, because in relation to what is not 
itself, it cannot become conscious of the pure self. As 
Schelling puts it, the process of experience is a continual 
“ struggle between the incapacity of uniting factors abso- 
lutely opposed, on the one side; and the necessity of 
uniting them, if the identity of self-consciousness is not 
to be cancelled, on the other.” ^ Or it is a process in 
which the object is alternately taken into, and expelled 
from, the consciousness of the self, because of the supposed 
necessity of consciousness of the object to self-conscious- 
ness, while yet, as purely analytic, the latter seems to 
exclude the former. 

Such a theory of _ knowledge, however, involves an Contradiction 
alterfiation of two points of view w'hich are never really this view of 
brought together. It is impossible to conceive that the iX^diS'Inthe 
consciousness of self as exclusive of the consciousness of* “ 
the object, and the consciousness of self as inclusive of 
the consciousness of the object, should be identified. The 
unity must be regarded as prior to the difference and 
overreaching it, if through the difference that unity returns 
upon itself, and so becomes conscious of itself. . And® if 
the unity thus returns upon itself through the difference, 
it cannot but, in its full development, reduce the difference 
to an element in, or a necessary expression of itself. If 
this be so, we are obliged to admit a different view both 
of the relations of pure thought in itself and of its relation 
to the manifold in space and time, which' in knowledge 
it has to subsume, i.c., of the conceivable in itself and 
in relation to the perceivable. Instead of saying that for 
pure thought unity is absolutely opposed to plumlity and 
plurality to unity, we shall be obliged to say that for pure 
thought the one is nothing except in relation to the many : 
and instead of saying that for pure thought affirmation 
is absolutely separated from negation, we shall be obliged 
to say that determinatio cst negaiio, i.c., that affirmation 
can be conceived of only in relation to negation. Further, 
in both cases the ?elalion will not be a relation of things . 
externally combined, but of things each of which exists 
only through its relation to the other, or, as we may even 
Schelling’s H^crke, III. 394, 
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express it, is only its relation to the other. In other words, 
what really exists is the unity in which each is one element, 
the one in the many, thg reality which returns upon itself 
through its negation. Hence thought does not require to 
be drawn out of itself by a shock from something foreign, 
ere it can differentiate itself, and by synthesis of differences 
attain consciousness of its own unity. It has the principle 
of differentiation in itself — i.e., in itself as pure thought, 
without relation to anything externally given, even to the 
pure manifold of space and time. On the other hand, if 
we can conceive thought as coming into any relation to 
such a manifold, it must l^e because the consciousness of 
such manifold is only a further stage in the evolution of 
itself, and not the application of i^ to a foreign rriatter. 
For the same reason the synthesis of such matter cannot 
be limited to an external synthesis — as of that which cannot 
be brought into unity with the form of thought applied 
to it — but must go on to the recognition by thought of 
its own unity in the matter. We may, indeed, admit that 
there is a stage in the process of Knowledge in which 
thought deals with the manifold, in space and time, as if 
wkh fe T)rei'gn matter, in which it seeks but in which it 
cannot find itself ; and that in this stage only a relative 
synthesis is possible, i.e., a synthesis of objects with each 
(Uher fcy thought, which is not their synthesis thought. 
But this imperfect unity of thought with its object will 
be possible only in so far as thought does not bring to 
bear on its objects its own highest categories, i.e., that 
idea of its own unity with itself which is at the same time 
the idea of its unity with all that is an object for it. 

Returning again Jo the categories before us, the appli- 
cation of the remarks is obvious. Kant’s reasoning 
practically involves that the category of the one in the 
many, i.e., of Totality, is possible to us only in the form 
of Number or Extensive Quantity, which is generated by 
the schematism of the pure category of Quantity in relation 
to time. Hence, Totality must for us take the form of 
Extensive Quantity or Number, i.e.f the synthesis of 
homogeneous units, and the thought of a completed 
totality, a totality brought back to unity, is a mere idea, 
which is contradictory as a pure conception, and unrealis> 
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able in a perception. In like manner, the category of 
Limitation or Determination can take for us only the 
imperfect form of the conception pf one reality as limited 
by another, and not that of a being, which is self-limited 
and self-determined. The third category is, therefore, 
only an idea, except in the form of a synthesis of elements 
which remain external to each other. 

So far, however, we have been dealing only with the 

, r . I .rx arises m regard 

categories ot yuantity and Quality, ihe categories 
‘ Relation,’, which we have next to consider, stand on a 
somewhat different footing, for they are categories of 
reflexion. In other words, as Kant puts’ it, they are cate- 
gories which go in pairs, ^ substance and accident, cause 
and effect, etc. : they ^express a relation of two elements, 
whicii are at once necessarily distinguished and necessarily 
connected. This difference between the categories of 
Relation and those of Quantity and Quality may seem 
to be cancelled by what has been said o’f the Schematism 
of the two latter; for, as we have just seen, if is Kant’s 
view that in relatiort to time, unity and plurality, reality 
and negation, are brought together as correlated factors 
in the ideas of number and determinate reality (c/ ^egvee 
of reality). 

The difference, however, is twofold: for, in the firs’t 

. ^ possible on 

place, the categories of Relation involve a more perfect 

1-jf i‘r • . .. Ciples? 

kind ot synthesis of opposites than is involved in number 
and degree, in which the different elements combined are 
conceived as externally limiting each other; and, in the 
second place, this synthesis is regarded as already com- 
pleted in pure thought; for the categories of Relation, 
already as mere conceptions, express that duality* in unity 
or unity in duality which, as we have seen, -tlie categories 
of Quality and Quahtity gain only by being schematised. 

On Kant’s principles, it is difficult to see how the analytic 
unity of thought should give rise to any conception of 
a unity of differences apart from the schematism ; and 
still more difficult to conceive how, even witli the aid of 
the schematism, it* should give rise to a reflective concep- 
tion in which the difference is one of correlative elements. 

For, in the case of the Categories of Quantity and Quality, 

a ’B. no. 
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it was the schema which was supposed to enable us to 
bring together opposites which for pure thought were 
absolutely separated : ^nd, as we have seen, it did not 
enable us to bring them together as correlates, but only 
as limiting each other. To allow pure thought to differ- 
entiate itself without relation to any manifold, or, when 
differentiated, to recover its unity with itself by reducing 
the difference to a difference of elements that essentially 
imply each other, was for Kant to retract all that he had 
said of the analytic character of the movement of pure 
thought. All that can be done to explain this incon- 
sistency is to point out thaf, as Kant derives the categories 
from the Judgment, in which, however formally it may 
be conceived, the unity of tliought^ appears as containing 
a duality t)f elements, — a subject and a predicate which 
have at least a relative difference, — he took this duality 
for granted. H, hoyvever, it be admitted that such a 
duality of aspects is necessary or even possible for pure 
thought as such, we must cease to treat the judgment in 
which pure thought expresses itself is a mere movement 
by identity, and the synthetic judgment as an external 
br^-ng-jnis together of elements previously unrelated. We 
must substitute for both a view of the judgment as a 
movement to the differentiation of elements, which, only 
as differentiated, can be held together in unity. Kant was 
not prepared thus to fill up the gulf between the analytic 
and the synthetic judgment. But he seeks, as it were, 
to bridge it over, first by taking the duality of thought 
as already given even in the analytic judgment, wdiich 
enables him to derive from the latter the categories of 
relation in a somew;hat attenuated form; and, secondly, 
by using the ‘schema as a means of turning this analytic 
duality into a synthetic duality, so that, e.g., reason and 
consequent become translated into cause and effect. 

appears, then, that the categories of Relation involve 
synthesis of conceptions or elements of concep- 
^einX"' which, if we hold to the principle of Kant’s own 
ofiiTr* treatment of the categories of Quantity and Quality, cannot 
philosophy, be brought together except through ‘‘a thi7d something,’ 
to wit, the form of time; and they involve a more perfect 
syntnesis than can be achieved even wph the aid of that 
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form. For, in the reflective synthesis of substance and 
accident, cause and effect, action and reaction, each term 
has meaning only in relation to the other, which at ‘the 
same time it excludes. Here, therefore, we have at once 
negation and affirmation, unity and difference; for each 
term is at once negatively and positively related to the 
other, and the w'hole thought is of a unity of differences 
which at once repel and attract each other. If, therefore, 
it be true that even in attributing to pure thought the 
origination of the categories of Number and Degree, Kant 
is giving to' it a synthetic movement of which, on the 
formal view of it accepted by him, it is not capable; still 
more obvious is the inconsistency of attributing to it the 
origination of categories of -Relation. Accordingly, we 
find that it was one of fhe.se categories, viz., the category 
of causality, that first gave ri.se to Kant’s doubts in relation 
to the dogmatic metaphysic of Wolff, to which his invari- 
able objection was that it treated the' analytic movement 
C'f thought as if it were a synthetic movement, . and pre- 
tended to get difference out of identity. And Hume’s 
.scepticism had such influence upon him, mainly because 
lit suggested the counter problem, how' to reduce to idejitit^y 
things given as different. Kant’s first problem in T763, 
vas how conception can ‘ fertilise itself ’ or add new matter 
ito its content; and at that time he had no .solution to 
Igive except that thought mu.st wait on experience, and 
iccept from experience whatever connexions of phenomena 
|il may present, as the presupposition of its, own analytic 
action. But Hume show’cd this answer to be unsatisfac- 
[tory, when he maintained that experience can give us only 
the post hoc and not the propter hoc, one thigg after 
another and not one thing as necessarily connected with 
another. Given one thing, how can you get another from 
it? was the first question of Kant, which forced him to 
seek in experience for that synthesis which the intelligence 
seemed unable to explain. Given two different things in 
succession, how can you establish a necessary relation 
between them ? was„the question of Hume,^ which forced 
Kant again to look to the intelligence itself for a priori 

have, however, pointed out above, p. 187 that Kant sometimes con- 
fuses the two points when he is speaking of his relation to Hume. 

VOb. I. 2D 
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prin.'iples of synthesis, which, it was obvious, could not 
be uiven in sense any more than they could be accounted ,^ 
for h\' the movement of pure thought. Hence arose the 
d(nible-edged problem 'of the Cniiqtie, which is hidden 
under the ambiguity of the word synthesis : the problem 
how, on the one hand, by perception we are able to add 
new matter io conception, and how, on the other hand, 
by conception we are able to connect the new' matter added 
-ii'ith the old. This double problem is, Kant holds, to be 
sdlved by the relaLir)n of pure thought to the manifoldjOf 
sense through its a priori forms; for, as he contends; it 
is in this relation that llie unity of tliought develops into 
conceptions, which supply principles of synthesis whereby 
that manifold may be brought back to the unity of thought. 
Such a development has bet;n shown to be necessary even 
in the case of the categories of Quality and Quantity, 
which are schematised as Numb(W and Degree. But these 
schemata do not ydt explain how the unity of ‘thought 
should ever suggest the idea of a necessary connexion 
among the elements of the manifold, which was the special 
form of synthesis attacked by Hume. For Hume took 
the gynthesis of external relation in time and space for 
granted, as given in experience, and merely raised the 
question as to the necessity of the connexion of things 
so related, and as to the origin of the very idea of such 
a necessity. Kant universalises the problem, and asks for 
the origin of the syntheses of quantity and quality implied 
in the determination of objects in time and space, as well 
as of the synthesis of rrdation ; and he further distinguishes 
the two questions of the origin of the conceptions, and 
of their application to the manifold. Now, it is the former 
question we, have been treating of in this chapter; and 
we have already seen how he attempts to show that through 
schematism the analytic unity of thought, in the pure 
conceptions of Quantity and Quality, turns into the 
synthetic unity of the conceptions of Number and Degree. 

on to contend that, as that unity expresses 
judgment in which subjeqt and predicate are 
iheiecattgorjes. analytically and therefore necessarily connected, so the 
different elements of the manifold brought into relation 
to the unity must be determined as necessarily connected 
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with each other. Further, he maintains that as the judg- 
ment has three forms which may determine the analytic 
unity of subject and predicate, sq the synthetic unity of 
necessary relation in the elements of the manifold appears 
in the three forms of substance and accident, cause and 
effect, and reciprocity, which again, as referred to time, 
are translated into the three relations of the permanent 
to the changing, of antecedent to consequent, and of 
coexistent to coexistent. The difficulty here lies in the 
assumption .that thought without being synthetic should 
yet develop into an analytic judgment, which again by 
an external reflexion upon the tnanifold as given in time, 
becomes a synthetic judgment, or a conception of elements 
that ate distinguished, and the same time necessarily 
connected. And this difficulty is heightened by the way 
in which Kant reaches to the synthetic conceptions of 
Number and Degree as relative comljinations of momenta 
which pure thought cannot combine, buf tlie combination 
of which is made possible by the ideas of space*and time. 
If, however, we recdgnise in the so-called analytic judg- 
ment of self-consciousness, not the abstraction from all 
synthesis, but rather the perfect type of synthesis «s the 
return of thought upon its own unity, we shall not find 
it difficult to see how the intelligence should give rise to 
the idea ot a necessary connexion in all objects in space 
and time which it brings into relation to that unity. In 
fact, the determination of objects as standing in qualitative 
and quantitative relations to each other, and»the determina- 
tion of them as necessarily connected with each other, 
w^ould seem to be just steps in the process of knowledge 
by which these objects are brought back to the«unity of 
thought, — a process which can end only in tire recognition 
of the unity of the Intelligence with itself as maintaining 
itself in all its consciousness of objects, and, therefore, 
of the unrty of all objects not only with each other, but 
with the mind that knows them. Kant’s account of know- 
ledge as an act of judgment really involves this. For 
in the act of judgment we have not, as formal Logic 
supposes, the mere conception of an object as self-identical, 
but the determination of it by distinction and relation, 
and also the recogjpition that in and through this distinc- 
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tion (j'lere is a unity which maintains itself or returns upon 
itself; and consequently that the object is ultimately one 
with tlie thought that apprehends it— a truth which is 
partially expressed by Kant himself, when he says that 
judgment is the expression of the objective unity of 
apperception. 

Pccniiariticf. of Tliis last remark may fairly introduce the consideration 

the calegonct , - . . r t i i • 

of Modaiiiy. of tlie sclieniatism as applied to the categories oi Alodality. 

Impossibility ^ ir i • 

of finding a Thcsc categorics, according to Kant, express relations, 

explanation of not of objects to eacli other, but of objects to the miud 

these on ’’ . ■**ir*i_ 

Kantian wliich knows them. Now, it was the principle ot the 
^ 'Pranscendental 'Deduction that all our ideas must be 
capable of being united with the consciousness of self, 
and that they can be so uni'ft^J only as they are combined 
into one objective consciousness. Thus, the unity 1:jf all 
objects with the conscious subject goes along with tlie 
unity of all objects with each other as elements in one 
exp('rience. Th6 mind that is to be capable of kribwledge 
must be. capable of the double synthesis of objects with 
each other and with the self for whfch they are objects; 
or, to put it otherwise, must be capable of producing by 
its own^actiVity the categories, or forms of thought, neces- 
sary to establish such relations. On the other hand, it 
Seems impossible to explain the existence of such functions 
of thought, so long as thought is regarded as ruled by 
the law of identity. How ran a consciousness, gifted only 
with antilytic powers, be capable of synthetically com- 
bining the olyects which it apprehends? Still more, — 
how can such a consciousness go beyond itself to apprehend 
objects which are other than itself, so as to bind up the 
consciou^iness of them in the one consciousness of itself? 
Now, we have seen already that Kant was involved in 
great difficulties in answering the first of these questions, 
and that his introduction of the categories of relation as 
necessary categories of thought could not be justified so 
long as thought was taken as purely analytic: (though 
it might be explained by the fact that this analytic thought 
was yet conceived by Kant as expressieg itself in the form 
of judgment.) For, if such categories are legitimate, then 
. thought does not necessarily determine its object as 
abstract identit}' apart from all relation; but, on the 

f 
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contrary, it necessarily relates the object which it deter- 
mines to other objects in the very process of determining 
it : and we can meet Kant’s question, “ How are we to 
understand that because one thing is asserted, something 
different should be also asserted as flowing from it?” 
with the answer, that we can understand nothing else; 
or, in other words, that we cannot understand the assertion 
of a thing from which nothing else should follow. But 
if this be admitted, the second question is less difficult to 
answer. Bethought is necessarily determination by rela- 
tion, i.e., if it necessarily goes beyond the object it 
apprehends, to unite it with 'other objects, it becomes 
intelligible how it should go beyond its own bare identity 
to apprehend objects, and atS? how it is just by this going 
beyoftd itself that it becomes conscious of itself, or returns 
to itself; so that, in Kant’s language, the analytic unity 
of apperception is dependent on the synthetic unity. For, 
if thought is essentially and in itself s'^othetic, we can 
understand how it maintains its identity in the differences 
it produces or apprehends, and how through them it 
becomes conscious of itself. 

We have now .seen the relation of the different s^;bemEkta The schematism 
to the categories and the forms of judgment from which retractation of 
they are derived, and we arc in a position to review the ofthoirghu'”'* 
whole process and understand its meaning. 'Fhe Schema- 
tism is a middle term which is supposed to unite perception 
and conception with a view to knowledge. Such a middle 
term is made necessary by Kant’s analyti« view of pure 
thought, which requires that the intellectual ‘ functions of 
unity ’ should be “ concreted with time,” in order that they 
may be brought into relation with perception. .On con- 
sideration, however, it appears that the scaffolding which 
Kant thus erects redlly hinders us from seeing the nature 
of the building he is constructing. For what he really 
gives us 16 a disguised refutation of the analytic view of 
thought with which he started. In the first place, thought, 
taken as a movement by identity, is yet supposed to be 
essentially judgment, and that in spite of the admission 
that the analytic unity is possible only through the 
synthetic. Being taken in the form of judgment, thought 
already involves tjie three functions of thesis, antithesis. 
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and sj-nthesis : i.e., it involves the idea of a unity which 
through the difference of subject and predicate returns 
upo'n itself. In this way, it becomes easy to extract from 
it a number of categories, each expressing one of the 
different phases through which thought moves in its affir- 
mation of itself. In the next place, this shadowy 
differentiation, which Kant is never weary of declaring 
to be in itself empty of meaning, is, so to speak, sub- 
stantiated, by reflecting it upon the contents of inner 
sefise through its form of lime — a process which would 
be nugatory, unless we supposed all the categories in their 
difference from each othcf as species of apperception to 
be already derived from pure thought; for all it can 
possibly explain is a qualifftstion of the pure relations 
of thought by the externality of time, which, c.g,, translates 
the relation of cause and effect into invariable sequence. 
In truth, if we held to the idea of thought as pure identity, 
there would be ©nly* one, or at most two, ‘ funrtions of 
unity ’ tq/]ualify ; and the schematic qualification of such 
functions could not produce a multitude of categories. 
Further, if thought needed the aid of the idea of lime to 
atjaiq.,even *such an imperfect unity of negative and posi- 
tive, of unity and plurality, as is implied in the ideas of 
Number and Degree, we could not suppose it to be capable 
of developing the categories of Relation and Modality 
(which ffivolve higher forms of such a unity) either with 
or without the aid of the idea of time. This, as we have 
already seen aijd as will be shown more fully in the sequel, 
is admitted by Kant himself in regard to the categories 
of modality, wffiich express the unity of thought with the 
object frym which it yet distinguishes itself. Hence, for 
him this unity shrinks into an unrealisable idea. But it 
is equally true of the categories of refetion which express 
the essentially reflective character of thought, a character 
which it is vain to suppose that it can acquire by reference 
to time, if it has it not in itself. 

We are obliged, therefore, to regard this whole process, 
in which thought is gifted with new fpwers by reference 
to time, as simply indicating the steps by which Kant 
gets out of the false position in which he was placed by 
his original view of thought as in itself purely analytic. 
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It is a refutation of the principles of formal Logic in 
relation to thought, disguising itself as a correction of 
that Logic in relation to knowledge; and its ultimate 
result is to bring into view the antithetic and synthetic 
movement of intelligence, which formal Logic conceals. 
The supposed opposition of pure thought to schematised 
thought is an illusion. It is true that the unity-in- 
difference of the intelligence in itself is not equivalent to the 
unity-in-difference of the intelligence and the intelligible 
world; or, ^in other words, that pure self-consciousne*ss, 
or the unity of objective and subjective self, is not the 
same thing whth the unity of sHf-consciolisness as includ- 
ing and presupposing a consciousness of the external 
world; But Kant’s way taking thought as a bare 
idenfity and perception as a bare manifold, or the former 
as purely universal and the latter as purely particular, 
and then looking for a middle term to connect them, 
involves an abstraction, w hich, if he hatl .strictly adhered 
to it, would have made such a middle teian ifopossible. 
On the other hand? when he goes on to substitute for 
these abstractions, the idea of thought as judgment and 
as therefore including in itself a whole series oT ca|egori£S, 
and the idea of perception as the apprehension of indi- 
vidual things as such, the middle term becomes unneces- 
sary ; for in such thought the universal has already 
particularised itself, and in such perception the individual 
is already the particularised universal. The great value 
of Kant’s argument here as elsewhere lies.in this, that it 
refutes the abstract w'ays of thinking in which it begins. 
It is an argument which cancels and reconstitutes the 
imperfect premises from which it starts. Nor is.the value 
of the instruction it gives to us, when view'ed in this wa};^, 
essentially lessened* by the fact that Kant himself never 
quite realised the full bearing of his own work, or the 
inconsistency of the end of it with the beginning. What 
Jacobi says of the thing in itself, that without it we cannot 
get into the Critique, and with it we cannot come out of 
the Critique, is true of almost all Kant’s provisional con- 
ceptions. And to appreciate the real meaning and value 
of his method is mainly this — to give him due credit for 
the process by ^hich he leads us to correct our first 
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notion?, while not concealing his imperfect consciousness 
of what he was doing. 

Judgment as In the present case, however, there is something more 
to bc Said. For, as wds suggested in a previous chapter, 
Kant himself, in his general remarks on the categories, 

categoric.' espccially in what he says of the relation of the third 
category in each class to the other tw'o, and again of the 
relation of the mathematical to the dynamical categories 
and principles, does much to help us to a better ‘ meta- 
physical deduction of the categories ’ from the idea of 
judgment, than that which he himself has given. The 
categories are not, Kant toils us, to be taken as unconnected 
functions of thought, but as a dilTerence of elements in 
the system, as lahich the rtvrderstanding reveals itself in 
its characteristic act of judgment. Now, judgment, as 
we have seen, is a process which involves both distinction 
and relation; we might even say, in Kantian terms, uoth 
analysis and synthes’is. Jt is a process in which* we can 
ideally distinguish three stages or movements: first, the 
thesis, the simple position or assertioR of a thing in which 
it is referred to itself or set before the mind in its self- 
identjjy; secondly, the antithesis or determination of the 
thing by distinction from, and relation to, other things; 
and lastly, the synthesis or re-integration of the elements 
thus differentiated and related — a synthetic movement of 
which we become conscious when we bring into view the 
unity of thought which underlies all such distinction and 
relation. Or, ^to put it otherwise, in judgment the mind 
posits its object, determines it by relation, and recognises 
its unity w'ith itself in this determination; or, what is the 
same thmg in another point of view, it recognises the 
unity of the. object with the thought for w’hich it is. 
Hence, taking judgment as the determination of the real 
as such, or, in Kantian language, the process whereby 
“ given ideas are brought to the objective unity, of apper- 
ception,” w'e can trace in it a movement of thought, 
whereby the real is first determined as if it were a thing 
in itsplf, with no necessary relation to anything but itself ; 
then, as a law of relation between phenomena or things 
.which manifest their nature only in their relations; and 
finally, as a circle of distinguished and related elements, 
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which, therefore, no longer stand in indifferent opposition 
to the thought which distinguishes and relates them, but 
find in it their centre. We may, therefore, define judg- 
ment as at once the distinction of* objects from, and their 
relation to each other, and their distinction from, and 
relation to, the thought for which they are, — a definition 
which is nearly equivalent to that given by Kant when 
he speaks of it as a synthesis of the manifold in relation 
to the unity of the self, and when he points out that the 
‘ is ’ of the copula is the expression of the objective unity 
of apperception. In fact, it is just because the ‘ is ’ of 
the copula thus indicates the retlirn of thought into identity 
with itself through distinction and relation, that we have 
in the- judgment, wha^we-ila'vb still more explicitly in the 
syllogism, the essential unity of thought, by which it 
determines its object and itself. 

Now, to say that thought is judgment, and that judg- Judgment 
ment is always synthetic, is to say (i) that. thought always ■tii the cate-^ 
involves these three movements : and (2) .thafr.they can fiependsupljn 
never be separated.* In other words, thought, when it which of them is 
becomes fully self-conscious, cannot but recognise in itself 
these three phases, which it is impossible to ^epafaJie, yet 
which it is obliged to distinguish. It is obliged to dis- 
tinguish them; fo; its synthetic, necessarily presupposes 
its thetic. and antithetic, movements : )'et it cannot separate 
them; for each movement is a step in a process not of 
mere change, but of development, i.c., a process in which 
each stage potentially contains the others, .and cannot be 
fully expressed except in relation to the others. Looking 
at it in the former light, and attending only to the neces- 
sary distinciion of the phases of thought, we rp,ay forget 
that we are dealing with the elements which exist only 
in a process, and thus we may naturally be led to treat 
the three attitudes of thought as three orders of categories : 
first, categories of simple position, i.e., categories which 
determine an object without explicit reference to anything 
but itself; secondly, categories of reflexion, by which an 
object is determined as finding its explanation, its essence 
or principle, in something else than itself; and lastly, 
categories of ideal unity, by which an object is again 
referred to itself, ^ut only as it is regarded as a monad 
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or woilcl of relations which has its ideal centre in itself, 
or, (0 put it otherwise, only in so far as it is in unity with 
the 'thought for which it is. On the other hand, when 
wc regard these ciitegories as factors or phases in the 
process of judgment, we have to recognise that they cannot 
be fixed in isolation from each other, or, in other words, 
that we cannot understand the categories of simple position 
and reflexion except in reference to the highest category 
which is always involved in the unity of the judgment. 
And the abstraction Avhich hardens itself against , this 
transitional character of the categories and fixes them 
against each other, must tnd in reducing them either to 
tautology or contradiction. As judgment is synthesis, it 
cannot be fully understood TTp'us except as expressing the 
unity of thought with itself through all the differenT'es it 
states, or, in other words, the unity of the object with 
itself by negation of all its differences from other things 
and from thought, feut while the judgment is this for us, 
or, in ot,!iier v'ords, while it cannot be fully understood 
except in this point of view, it is ncA necessarily this for 
the individual who judges. For, while judgment always 
irycolwA^ atid even expresses, the highest category, it 
expresses it only abstractly and imperfectly in the ‘ is ’ 
Of the copula, which does not attract attention for itself, 
but is regarded only as a connecting link between the 
subject *and predicate. Nay, even the separation of the 
‘is’ itself is an abstraction which is not often made in 
actual predication. In the judgment the unity of thought 
remains undeveloped, and is, so to speak, subdued to the 
element it works in. The explicit meaning of the judg- 
ment is iletermined by the nature of the terms it binds 

• together, and these may or may not furnish a matter which 

adequate to the form of judgment. "Thus in a judgment 
in which a simple quality is asserted to belong to a given 

• object (‘ This rose is red ’) there is, no doubt, » qualifica- 
tion of that object by negation and relation ; for ‘ deter- 
mination is negation,’ and ‘ qualities are relations in 
disguise ’ : but the negation is not* made explicit or 
attended to, and the disguise is not thrown off. The 

• judgment, therefore, appears to deterntine the object only 
as an isolated unit, which has no comr^ercium with any- 
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thing but itself, and to determine it only by a quality 
which also has no necessary connexion with any other 
quality. It is thus explicitly nothing more than 'the 
reference of a thing to itself ap4rt from all relation to 
other things. Relation, indeed, cannot be quite excluded, 
but it appears only in the indifferent form of quantity, 
in so far as the subject in reference to the predicate is 
thought of as one of many actual or possible individuals 
participating in the same quality, and the predicate in 
reference to the subject as a special degree or quantitatively 
determined modification of a given quality. Hut a quanti- 
tative relation is, as Kant points out, a relation of 
homogeneous units which do not require each other, i.e., 
it is a relation which .seejosi'rfot essentially to belong to 
the things related. On the other hand, that which is W Categories 

, . ^ . . , , ofRelationor 

implicit in such judgment, becomes explicit in judgments Reflexion, 
where the predicate expresses an essential relation of the 
subject* to something else than itself’ (‘ This ball is 
elastic ’).^ Here the abstract copula seems ,to be elevated 
into an expression «»f unity in difference, though as yet 
only an e.xternal or reflective unity, i.e., a unity of things 
which are primarily determined as difl'erent. The, subject 
is determined bv relation to that which is other than it.self, 
and which yet, as so determined, it presupposes. The 
act of judgment, therefore, does not, as in the judgment 
of simple position, appear to be a gratuitous or Arbitrary 
division for our thought of that v\hich is essentially one, 
but rather to express a negative and relative aspect, which 
belongs to the object as such. At the .same time, if in 
this way the difference of the judgment of Relation is 
explained, its unity seems to break down in contcadiction ; 
or the unity of the object with itself which is. presupposed, 
seems to disappear in the relativity asserted of it. It may 
be added that the thought which apprehends the relativity, 
seems to move backward and forward, between fixed points 
which it presupposes as given independently. In truth, 
the form of judgment combines position and negation, 

• • 

^Note that in the Prolegomena {§ lo fiote)^ Kant denies that judgments of 

experience can be based on judgments of peicepLion, the predicate of which is a 
secondary quality. This is equivalent to saying that judgments of experience 
imply not only the mathejnatical but the dynamical principles. 
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unity Mid difference, in a contradictory way, because the 
relativity of the predicate negates the self-reference of the 
object. To make the matter of the judgment adequate to 
the form, it would be necessary that the predicate should 
express the conformity of the subject in its differences and 
relations with the ideal principle of unity implied in it. 
(3)Categones Heiicc, He{jel says that the idea of judgment is realised 
Ideal uniiy. only in sucli judgments as Ihis man is good, which 
refers to an ideal principle of humanity as manifesting 
its'elf in all the special characteristics and relations ot the 
individual man, and thus giving him the most perfect 
harmony and iirfity with Irimself. In other words, such a 
predicate alone gives to the copula its full complement of 
meaning, as expressing tfiTT^nitv of thought with the 
object w hich it determines, or, looking at it in the 'other 
way, tlie unity of the particular object with its own 
universal. For the reflective or antithetic movement bv 
which thought, determines its object in relation to other 
objects, .is ngw, as it were, bent back into itself, and 
reconciled with the immediate reference of the object to 
itsell, w’hich is expressed in judgment of mere thesis or 
positi<^i\ in Kant’s judgments of Quality and Quan- 
tity). And, in this reinstated unity of the object witli 
itself, is also expressed its unity with the thought for 
which it is; for such thought no longer presupposes given 
objects as points between which it moves in apprehending 
their relations, but the objective difference of the correlated 
elements or objects is viewed as itself the expression of 
an underlying ideal unity. The object is now recognised 
as that in apprehending which thought is conscious of its 
owm unity, or as an object in which thought can find 
itself. To put it in Kant’s phrase, the transcendental 
unity of apperception is in such judgwients recognised to 
be constitutive of the object. The abstraction, so natural 
to the common consciousness and even to seience, by 
which objects are taken as if they existed for themselves 
without relation to the subject, is in such judgments 
expressly annulled in the unity of thought with its object. 
mai/er of This view of judgment may be made a little clearer by 

adequate to its slightly different mode of statement. If we look at 
/orm? judgment as the act in which perceptions are determined 
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by conceptions, it is obvious that we may make any one 
of the a priori conceptions or of their schemata, or any 
conception that falls under them, into the predicate 'of a 
judgment. This is done by Kan't when he lays down in 
the principles of the pure understanding that all objects 
of experience have extensive and intensive quantity ; that 
they are determined in their relations to each other in time 
(and space) by the categories of substance and accident, 
cause and effect, and reciprocit}^ ; and that in relation to 
the consciousness for which they exist, they have a certJiin 
modality (as hypothetically necessary). But, though all 
such determinations are expressible in judgments, it cannot 
be said that the judgment has a matter adequate to its 
form, -except when the pcedicrfte expresses an idea, which 
explains at once the distinction and llie unity of the ele- 
ments of thought implied in that form; for only then have 
we an idea for which the judgment is the necessary 
expression. Now, ideas of (juantity and quality do not, 
as such, explain the division of subject and pg^dicate in 
the judgment; and« ideas of relation do not adequately 
explain the identity which the judgment asserts between 
them through the copula. Hence judgments" which, hqve 
not modal predicates, i.c., judgments which do not express 
the unity of the object with the thought for which it is, 
express less than they imply. They are judgments which 
do not explain their own form as judgments; or'they are 
judgments made by anticipation. Thus when we say that 
objects of experience are extensive quanta^ the reference 
of quantity as a predicate to, and its distinction from, 
those objects is not explained by their luiture as qxiania. 
Again, when we say that all objects of expedience are 
necessarily determined as substances’ which, reveal them- 
selves in accidentsy or accidents which are referred to 
substances, we show the reason for a reflexion which passes 
from one .side to the other of this dual existence, but not 
yet a reason for the identity of the two correlatives, each 
of which refers us to the other. But it is just this identity 
which is asserted i© the judgment. Hence even in a^isert- 
ing such a predicate, the form of judgment goes beyond 
its matter, or the matter does not contain in itself a reason 
for this form. From this point of view, therefore, we can 
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justify Uant’s assertion that what judgment expresses is, 
that the relation of its subject and predicate is determined 
by (he transcendental unity of apperception. For this 
means that, until we make explicit the relation of the 
object to the conscious self for which it is, we have not 
fully or adequately explained what the judgment asserts.^ 
In other words, so long as by the predicate the subject 
of the judgment is referred to itself, as in judgments of 
quality and quantity; or, so long as it is merely referred 
to' other objects, as in judgments of relation, the judgment) 
does not express all it implies. It expresses all it implies 
only when by the predicate the subject is referred to an 
ideal principle, which is regarded as re<nlising itself in (he 
particular existence of thP" sahj'^'t and constitutihg its 
individuality; for then, the determination of the siibject 
bv the ideal principle is a determination of that subject 
by itself. 

Now, it is af 'once obvious that the distinction which 
Kant majies between the mathematical and the dynamical 
categories (those with and those withoMt correlatives) ccjrre- 
sponds generally to the distinction between thesis and 
aatithpsjs. Or position and reflexion, which has just been 
given. “ For that distinction rests,” as he tells us, “ on 
the fact that the d)'namical categories have correlates and 
the mathematical have not;" or, as he elsew'here puts it, 
the former express a “ synthesis of different elements which 
are not homogeneous,” but which, for that very reason, 
“ require each, other,” so that the one cannot be posited 
without the. other, while the latter express a “ synthesis of 
different elements which are homogeneous,” and which, 
therefore,,, “ do not reejuire each f)ther.” - It is true that 
under the dynamical categories he includes the categories 
of Modality as well as those of Relation ; while, on the 
principles just stated, the modal categories are rather to 
be regarded as expressing the conception of* ideal or 
organic unity, the unity of an object with itself in all its 
difference, or, what is the same thing, the unity of the 

‘ I do not, of course, say that it meant all this for Kant. 

“This is said of the mathematical and dynamical principles, but for our 
present purpose it is not nece.ssary to take note of the distinction of principles 
from categories. (B. 201.) 
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object with the thought for wijich it is. But this directly 
points to that defect of Kant’s theory of knowledge, which 
has been already characterised, viz., that he does not admit 
that the mind can find its own unity in its object, or bring 
its object into perfect unity with the thought for which it 
is. Hence, though he holds that objects must be capable 
of being brought into relation with the unity of self, as 
otherwise experience could not exist, he equally holds that 
as given in sense, they are always externally related to 
that unity. Thus the unity of the self is the source *of 
air the principles of that synthesis by which alone objects 
can be determined as such, bat yet the ‘consciousness of 
self is negatively related to the consciousness of objects. 
This being the case, i^ v^yald "seem inevitable that know- 
ledge itself, as being the relation of the object to the 
subject, should be brought under the category of recipro- 
city. Yet, as being their conscious relation, it necessarily 
involves a higher category; for to be coH.^ioiis of the self 
and the object in distinction from and rejatioii to each 
other, — and only so-can we be conscious of either, — is to 
see them from the point of view of a unity which transcends 
their distinction. This difficulty is partly disguiseci, when 
the reciprocity in question is taken as a reciprocity prior 
to knowledge, a reciprocity between the subject in itself 
and the object in itself — the latt<'r being the ground of 
the affections that furnish the matter for the activity of 
the former; but it necessarily reappears as a reciprocity 
in knowledge between ]}erception and cayiception, con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, unless the latter of each 
of thc.se pairs be taken to include the former as an element 
in itself. Now Kant, as we have seen, goes so (fir in this 
direction that he makes thought or self-consciousness reach 
beyond the consciousness of objects, and exercise a spon- 
taneity which is not a mere reaction upon the affections 
that it receives from without. But he insists that in this 


unlimited spontaneity, just because it meets with no 
obstacle which reacts upon it, thought determines no 
object. It is a fr^e movement, but a free movement in 
vacuo, where there is no atmosphere to sustain the wings 
of thought, and where therefore no progress is made.^ 
* 1 A. 4 ; B. 8. 
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Thi' result, therefore, is mirely the production of ideas of 
objects, which have no objective value; ideas which are 
ideas and nothing more. This opposition of thought to 
knowledge, as transcending it, but not transcending it to 
any purpose, or only to the purpose of setting up an ideal 
ot knowledge with which our actual knowledge is incom- 
mensun'ible, makes it difficult for Kant to deal with the 
categories of modality which express the relation of the 
object, as known to the mind. And we can only express 
thft result he arrives at by saying that that relation iSjfor 
Kant more than reciprocity, yet less than organic unity : 
more than reciprocity or th» relation of independent things, 
because it is a conscious relation ; i.c., a relation of factors 
which are both in consciowsnaaa j. a nd less than organic 
unity, l)ecause the factors in consciousness are supposed 
to be incapable of being reduced to identity. Kant’s 
classification of the modal categories as one species of 
dynamical cate^twies* is, therefore, just one indication of 
h.is tendejjcy to regard the relation of the mind to its object 
under the same point of view in which he regards the 
relation of one object to another; though, of course, the 
vejy i^lea of his Transcendental Deduction involves that 
the relations of the ego to the object can not be brought 
under the categories by which it determines the relation 
of objects to each other. 

If, hrtwever, we view the consciousness of self as 
involving not an analytic but a synthetic unity, and as, 
indeed, the very type of such a unity, we shall be led to 
correct Kant’s view of the categories as derived from it; 
we shall be led to recognise, not only that, without any 
schematism or reflexion of the unity of thought upon the 
manifold, we.can derive from it categories both of position 
and reflexion, of thesis and antithesis, but also that these 
must be recognised as imperfect categories, i.e., as cate- 
gories which imply a higher unity than they express. 
And this cannot mean anything else than that which is 
shown by Hegel, viz., that the idea of organic or ideal 
unity, necessarily arises, whenever we jnake clear what is 
involved in the unity of thought with itself in any deter- 
mination of its objects. Every other category is an 
imperfect representation of this catego^ry,* or a stage in 
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its development; and to takf any other category as a 
final explanation, or as the principle of a final explanation, 
of anything is to fossilise thought at one stage o( its 
movement. Every other category implies something it 
does not explain, and therefore must break down in contra- 
diction, if it is taken as absolute, i.e., as the ultimate 
truth of things. For the intelligence cannot rest in its 
progressive definition or determination of any object, till 
it finds its own unity in that object. 

When we reject the idea that the judgment of self- 
consciousness is analytic, Kant’s schematism of the 
catepories is no longer needed to give' them synthetic 
value. Its value now is that it points to the conditions 
of the •application of the,,Qf;Leg(Jries as principles of know- 
ledge. For, as I have already said, the unity-in-difference 
of pure self-consciousness in itself is different from the 
unity-in-difference of self-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness of the world of objects in space '^nd time. The 
categories may, therefore, be regarded as ihe predicates 
in the primary judgments of knowledge or experience, by 
which objects are determined in relation to the self, and 
so as the judgments that are implied in all bth^ri*judg- 
ments. But this means that the determination of these 
objects by the categories is presupposed in all other 
determination of them, though it may not need to be 
explicitly recognised in such determination. Hence, Kant 
has no sooner got his categories schematised, and so made 
available for the determination of objects, than he proceeds 
to consider the judgments of knowledge from the other 
side, and to show that the objects of our sensible per- 
ceptions as known in space and time must nececsarily be 
subsumed under these categories, in order to be determined 
as objects. Or, to pot it in Kant’s language, the synthesis 
of imagination, by which images of perception are formed, 
must necessarily be conformable to the whole system of 
the categories, and must be recognised as so conformable, 
if objects are to be known as such. The discussion of this 
thesis will form the subject of the following chapters. 
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THE SYSTEM OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PURE UNDERSTANDING. 

• I 

T he principles of the pure understanding are the 
universal judgments tn itl'Mion to objects of «xperi- 
ence which it becomes possible to make, if we are 
authorised to apply the schematised categories to the data 
of perception. Here^ therefore, Kant starts from the point 
of view of perp?ption, as in dealing with the Schemata 
he started from the point of view of conception. There 
he had to consider how the categoritjs, as conceptions of 
objects in general, could be translated into conceptions of 
objecti ,in tfme. Here he has to consider how it is possible 
actually to apply these conceptions to perceptions. And 
the general answer given is, that it is possible because 
it is necessary, i.e., because it is only through the appli- 
cation of these conceptions that perceptions can give rise 
to experience, in the sense of a knowledge of objects. 

As usual, Kant begins by going back to Logic, and 
again pointing the antithesis between thinking and know- 
ing. Thinking, as a purely analytic process of judging, 
is tied down to the law of identity; and its highest 
principle is tliat no conception taken as a subject can have 
a predicate which is its negation, or "which is the negative 
of any element contained in it. This is a principle which 
has nothing to do with the matter of thought, or with the 
way in which that matter has come into our minds. It 
is therefore no positive, but only a negative, criterion of 
truth; for what is self-consistent is not, therefore, true, 
though what is true must be self-consistent. Kant points 
out further that in the statement of this principle, it is 
not right to introduce a reference to tiipe.^ We ought not 
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to say that according to the principle of contradiction no 
man can be learned and unlearned at the same time; for 
this would imply a consciousness of the possibilify of 
contradictory predicates succeeding each other in one 
subject, a consciousness which cannot be derived from 
pure thought without reference to the conditions under 
which objects are given in time. By the law of pure 
thought, we can exclude from the subject only the negative 
of any predicate included in the conception of that subject, 
as when we say “ no learned man is unlearned.” So much 
as to the rule of thinking, but it is quite different as to 
the rule of knowing ; for we know that all objects of 
perception as such come under conditions of time, and 
therefore we can applY^*.o them all the principles which 
arise out of the application of the categories to time, or 
to matter as given under time-conditions, (and also, if 
they are outward objects, under space-conditions). In so 
far, thfcrefore, as the intelligence in rei^tion to time, as 
the form of inner sense, gives rise to c^tegoties which 
correspond to time*relations, i.e., which are capable of 
being translated into terms of relations of or in time, in 
so far we can lay down general principles *uncjffr which 
all objects empirically known must come; seeing that, 
if our perceptions do not come under these principle§, 
they will not “ furnish us w'ith knowledge, but only wdth 
a rhapsody of impressions which would not lit into a 
context determined by the laws which a connected con- 
sciousness involves, and w'ould not therefore be in harmony 
with the transcendental and necessary unity of appercep- 
tion.” It is thus “ the highest principle of all synthetic 
judgments that every object stands under the. necessary 
conditions of the synthetic unity of ^he manifold of per- 
ception in a possible experience.” In other words, we 
can lay down general principles which carry us beyond 
particular perceptions, just in so far as such general 
principles express the conditions under which objects are 
known through these perceptions. “In this way a priori 
synthetic judgments are possible, if we bring the formal 
conditions of perception a priori, the synthesis of imagi- 
nation and the necessary unity of such synthesis in a 
transcendental* apperception, into relation with the possi- 
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bility oi empirical knowledle. For we are entitled to say 
that the conditions of the^ possibility of experience are 
con(fitions also of the possibility of the objects of experi- 
ence, and that the synthetic a priori judgments which 
^ express those conditions have objective validity.” ^ 

Relation Of the distinction here made between analysis and 

Schematism to • i t • rr j 

the Deduction of synthesis enoug^h has been already said. It is Kants 

the Principles •' i i i i i i • • 

ofPuie (Treat error that, failinij to apprehend the essential relativity 

Understanding. ^ • i 

of thought, as implied m the categories of Quantity and 
Qu'ality and expressed in the categories of Relation, he 
sharply separates analysis from synthesis, thought that 
abides with its object from* thought that goes beyond it. 
Hence relativity is supposed to be due only to the reflexion 
of thought upon the forms*or ra.'j^ter of sense; and this 
finally invtdves the consequence that the distinction of* the 
relative elements can never be overcome. Holding to this 
view, thought is conceived as by its unity (inasmuch as 
that unity takes^lAie form of judgment) supplying* forms 
of synthesis for possible perceptions — which, however, 
apart from actual perceptions, have n® objective validity. 
In this way the necessary relation of the pure conscious- 
ness of- self to the consciousness of the world, takes the 
appearance of the relation of an empty unity, which has, 
however, a variety of forms, to a blind or unintelligible 
matter, which, howeA'er, is determined by the forms of 
space and time. At this point we have to bring in Kant’s 
view of imagination, as a blind synthetic activity which 
is implied in perception, and in virtue of which perception 
is in pre-established harmony with the conscious activity 
of conception. But the reason why these tw'o activities 
are in pre-established harmony is, as we have seen, that 
it is the samo activity which is implied in both, though 
in the one case it acts blindly and in the other consciously. 
Hence the relative difference of perception and conception, 
and at the same time their necessary reference, to each 
other; and hence also the possibility of escaping the 
dilemma in which we are involved when w'e represent the 
principles of the understanding either as already present 
in perception, (in which case they would be useless) or 
as not so present (in which case they would|be impossible 

’ A. IS4, 158 ; B. 193, 197. (. 
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of application). On this encygh has been already said. 

Here we have only to recall the imperfection of Kant’s 
statement of the organic unity of consciousness with self- 
consciousness, an imperfection which arises from his treat- 
ing both perception and conception as if they could be 
determined in themselves, apart from the distinction and 
relation into which they are brought in the judgment. 

As so taken, they necessarily tend to lose their meaning, 
and to shrink into mere abstractions of unity and differ- 
ence; and .this leads to an attempt to mediate externally 
between the two terms. In this mediation, on the one 
hand, it is shown how the categories get schematised in 
relation to time, in order to be applied to objects; and, 
on the other hand, jt ie*show’n that the manifold of per- 
ception must be combined into images, which are capable 
of being brought under the principles of the pure under- 
standing and so determined. in relation to objects. The 
first of the two points we have already discussed, and we 
have seen that the Schematism conceals, tinder the 
appearance of an e.^ternal determination of the categories 
in relation to time, the truth that pure thought loses its 
meaning unless it be taken as a movement of (3etearari nation 
— a movement of differentiation and integration, culminat- 
ing in the transparent unity in difference of self-conscious- 
ness, which therefore contains in itself a whole system 
of categories for the determination of objects. Here we 
have to deal with the other aspect of the question, that 
the manifold of perception must be brought together in 
a synthetic unity which is conformable to the system of 
categories; since otherwise it cannot be made to yield a 
consciousness of objects which can.be united with the 
consciousness of self. 

Now, in proving this thesis, Kant speaks in the first •fa^ureor 
instance as if perceptions of objects were presented to us^ionasa 
altogether apart from that conscious process in which they argum‘»t which 
are determined by the categories. But the effect of his own premises, 
argument is to show that they are not presented as per- 
ceptions of objects»except through this very determiifation. 

The essential difficulty of following his argument is, 
however, justWis; that the former mode of speech, as 
it necessarily mevates that element which it isolates into 
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a res iompleta, seems to g^e to the perception by itself 
all that afterwards can come to it from the conception, 
and to make the subsumption of the former under the 
latter unnecessary. This characteristic of the proof accord- 
ing to which it, so to speak, transforms and reconstitutes 
its own premises, is often referred to by Kant, though 
perhaps he does not keep it so steadily before him as 
might be desired. 

The following passage is one of those in which this 
“ turning movement ” of Kant’s dialectic is rpost clearly 
expressed. 

“ Reason, taken as a wHole, in its merely speculative 
use, does not contain a single directly synthetic judgment 
based upon conceptions. For, fsen^, Ideas of reason, as 
we have shown ” (i.e., in the Dialectic), “ we cannot derive 
any synthetic judgments which have objective validity : 
and though it is different with the conceptions of the 
understanding, aid of which we can establish secure 
principles 'for the determination of objects, yet we cannot 
derive these principles from the conceptions directly, but 
only indirectly through the reference of these conceptions 
to 6om«jJhing which is quite contingent, namely; possible 
experience. If it be presupposed that something is given 
as object of possible experience, then these principles can 
be seen to be apodictically certain ; but in themselves by 
a direct d priori process of thought, they cannot be known 
at all. Thus, it is impossible to prove the proposition, 
that everything# that happens has its cause, directly out of 
these given conceptions. Hence that principle is no 
dogma, though in another point of view, viz., when we 
consider it in reference to the one sphere in which it can 
possibly be applied, i.e., experience, it can be shown to 
be apodictically certain. If, therefore, we call it a principle 
[Grundsatz] and not a dogma [Lehrsatz], and that in spite 
of the fact that it requires proof, this title finds its justifi- 
cation in the strange peculiarity attaching to it, viz., that 
it makes possible the very experience which furnishes the 
basis ‘for its own proof, and that in such experience it 
must always be presupposed.” ^ 

The full explanation of this method musi|^ be postponed 
* A. 737; B. 765. ‘ 
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till we reach the Analogies if Experience, for it is in 
special, reference to Hume’s criticism of the principle of 
causality that Kant generally, as in the above passage, 
explains his own procedure. Hefe, however, it is neces- 
sary to point out the main ambiguity which is apt to 
trouble us throughout. How, we are apt to say, can 
experience prove the principle of its own possibility ? 
Does this mean that, if we analyse our particular experi- 
ence, we find certain principles contained in it? Is it 
possible that particular experiences should yield principles 
more general than the experiences from which they were 
derived ? Kant answers, no ; • our partifcular experiences 
cannot directly yield universal principles. They can yield 
such principles only jndirectly; when we regard them “ in 
a cdi'tain point of view,” i.e., when we consider how it is 
possible for us to have such particular experiences. So 
to consider them, is to brin^ theni into relation to the 
conscious self which has them, and whiAfi can have them 
only if they are capable of being combine4 with the con- 
sciousness of self. This combination, however, is possible 
only as they are determined by the principles of the pure 
understanding. It appears, therefore, that, ^'fheij^iie says 
that our particular experiences do not themselves imply 
the universal principles in question, Kant is speaking of 
those particular experiences not as they really are, but as 
they would be if they were not determined by the {Principles 
of the pure understanding. Really, as the experience of 
a conscious self, the perception of the particular is an 
experience which implies the determination of the par- 
ticular by the universal ; though it does not necessarily 
imply that the universal as such, in distinctiop, from the 
particular, has been made the object of thought. It is, 
indeed, a confusiorf of these two things, viz., a confusion 
of the presentj of the universal principle in our determina- 
tion of the particulars, with the explicit consciousness of 
the universal principle as such, that most often leads to 
the denial of the former. But there is no necessary 
connexion betweerw the two; for, just as, in our ordinary 
consciousness of objects, we overlook their relation to the 
conscious selfV so also we overlook the determination of 
the objects by upiversal principles which is implied in 
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that relation. Hence, ourbrst view, of objects is abstract 
and imperfect; because re leaves out of account an 
impbrtant factor, which in reality is always present in 
our determination of these objects. This, however, does 
not mean that we really can empty our objective con- 
sciousness of all relation to the self, and of the principles 
involved in such relation, but merely that we can, and 
do, omit to attend to them. But it is not less true that 
thought has been at work in the constitution of an 
inteiligible experience, although we may ignore its activity. 
In this point of view, Kant’s deduction of tKe principles 
of pure understafiding as conditions of possible experience 
means simply that he calls our attention to the elements 
presupposed in such an experieficc^ In doing so," how- 
ever, he shows that our previous experience was not Vvhat 
we had supposed it to be, a consciousness of the particular 
as given in sense without any determination by the 
universal. He ^lows, in fact, that an experience which 
takes such a view of itself, is imperfectly self-conscious, 
and that it could not have been even that consciousness 
of the particular which it knows itself to be, if it had not 
begn tj^ore. • But this implies that, if we reduce ordinary 
experience to the level of its own view of itself, we must 
take away from it much that it seems to have. If it 
supposes itself to be a bare consciousness of the particular 
apart from the universal, it has to be pointed out that the 
bare particular as such is no object at all, but is merely 
an unrelated something of which nothing can be said. 
If it supposes itself to be a mere consciousness of the data 
of sense, it has to be pointed out that the data of sense 
are sensations and not perceptions. In this way what, 
regarded fropi one* side, is the process of clothing or 
investing the sensible particular with determinations W'hich 
are not seen to belong to it till it is viewed as an object 
for a conscious subject, regarded fiom the other side is 
the unclothing or divesting the same sensible particular of 
determinations which it has usurped, but to which it had 
no ti^le, i.e., no title in its own right or except as being 
such an object. Now, it is this last aspect of the process 
which Kant seems most often to leave out/of view, or at 
least It is the aspect to which he is less;, caleful of giving 
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prominence. And it is his owiission so to insist upon it 
that seems to deprive his argfiment of due weight and to 
expose him to the dilemma above mentioned. For the 
moment we regard the perceptioh as having a character 
of its own, apart from any determination by the concep- 
tions under which it is to be subsumed, we seem to make 
that subsumption either useless or impossible. 

We may best explain the defect of Kant’s statement bv This ambiguity 

. Ill 1 1 I 1 ■ . partly caused 

saying that he does not always keep separate and distinct by the confusion 

1 1 • 1*1 1 • 1 1 • • ... I* of the use of 

the two things which we have just been distinguishing; those principles 
the use of certain a priori principles in common experience, experience with 
and the conscious use of thenf in sciencfe, which presup- use of them in 
poses that they have been separated by reflexion from the 
particulars to which they, have been applied, and that they 
have thus been ma3e objects of special attention. Yet 
the ground for the distinction is clearly stated by Kant 
himself. According to the principles of the Transcen- 
dental ^Deduction of the Categories,’ thevpure conceptions 
may be regarded as supplying the primary predicates in 
the judgments of experience, predicates which are pre- 
supposed in all further determination of its objects. But 
this, of course, does not mean that in our fii^t cpRscioyus- 
ness of objects we clearly recognise them as qualified and 
quantified substances, which in all their changing states 
are determined by laws of causality and reciprocity. 

Kant’s principles of the pure understanding * are not 
present to the ordinary empirical consciousness, any more 
than the principles of grammar are presiint to everyone 
who can give expression to his ideas in language. The 
kind of consciousness to which such principles are present 
in their abstract form, and in which they are deliberately 
used as guides in the scientific investigation of phenomena, 
is a result of reflexion. When, therefore, Kant says that 
“ our intelligence is itself a system, but in its pure use in 
which it. operates with mere conceptions, it is only a 
system of inquiry according to principles of unity for 
which experience must furnish all the matter,” ^ he is 
speaking of the pure conceptions as supplying guiding 
principles for the method of science. And he is contend- 
ing simply ^hat the consciousness that separates the 
' A. 738 ; B. 7O6. 
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categories from experience! will find in them and in the 
conceptions based on thern^’ not means for the discovery 
of a'nother world of things in themselves, but only prin- 
ciples by which the experience from which they have been 
abstracted may be tested, corrected, and raised into the 
form of science. Science, in fact, differs from the ordinary 
consciousness just in this, that it uses the principles pre- 
supposed in experience to transform and reconstitute 
experience. The ordinary consciousness involves these 
principles, and uses them constantly to determine and 
relate its objects, but without ever bringing them distinctly 
before it as objects of thooght, or even becoming aware 
of their existence as general principles. Locke could 
easily demonstrate that the chjjd knows nothing' of a 
principle of causality, though it constantly explains "par- 
ticular changes by reference to preceding conditions, and 
even begins to reject its first explanations as inadequate 
and to look for pithers. When, therefore, Kant tr&ats the 
categories, as the primary predicates in the judgments of 
experience, he does not mean that we actually use such 
abstract categories as predicates in our first judgments; 
any n^afe than in saying that all experience of objects 
implies the conscious identity of the self for which they 
Are objects, he means that in our ordinary experience we 
think of that identity as the principle which determines 
objects Sis such. It is a “ transcendental reflexion ” which 
teaches us that apart from the conscious unity of the self, 
there could be, no consciousness of a world of objects; 
and it is a “ transcendental reflexion ” equally which 
teaches us that every judgment of experience is, in Kant’s 
language,.determined in relation to all the “ functions of 
unity ” which we recognise as the categories. Though 
holding by the a priori, Kant altogether rejects the theory 
of innate ideas nor does he ever suppose that in our 

’ See especially R. I. 444 ; II. VI, 37 ; where, in answer to Eberhard, Kant 
contends that all our ideas are acquired, but that there is, in the language of law, 
an acquisitio originaria in the case of the ideas of space and time and the pure 
conceptions of the understanding : in so far as “ the formal ground of the possi- 
bility ” of these ideas lies in our sensibility and our understanding. But this 
implies that these ideas must be used in experience before th^;y are reflected on, 
or made the special objects of attention, and therefore befoil; they are stated 
their generality. « ' 
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first consciousness we have thj universal brought before 
us as a special object of attention, but only that it is 
presupposed in the consciousness of the particular. Thus, 
we do not begin with a conception of space in its unity 
and infinity and then localise objects in it, but in localising 
objects with reference to each other we presuppose space 
as one and unlimited. In like manner we do not first 
predicate of our perceptions those conceptions in virtue 
of which they become for us perceptions of definite 
intelligible objects, but we presuppose these predicates 
in all our particular judgments about objects. Hence, 
the reflective consciousness, which goes* back upon the 
primary principles for the determination of objects and 
in theih finds the means oS correcting our first judgments, 
is a thing quite different from that consciousness of these 
principles which is involved in the fact that objects exist 
for us as such; yet the former consciousness is only the 
recognifion of what is presupposed in ’'♦.he latter ; and 
Kant could fairly say that we find the principle of 'Causality 
in our experience only because we have put it there in 
the primary exercise of our intelligence.^ We must, 
therefore, recognise that, when Kant is showing tb'^ neces- 
sity of the determination of perceptions by conceptions 
with a view to experience, i.e., to that consciousness of’ 
objects which relates them to the conscious self, he is not 
directly justifying the man of science in the use 'of prin- 
ciples of the understanding; he is justifying an application 
of these principles which is already inaplied in the 
empirical matter with which the man of science deals. 
Hence, the problem of experience will need a different 
solution, according as we regard it as referrir?.g to the 
former or to the latter application of the categories. If 
it be asked what authorises the man of science to apply 
his principles; what is the suggestion or guiding thread 
which he- can find in experience for such application, 
Kant’s answer must be that the matter of experience, as 
a consciousness of objects, already involves these prin- 
ciples, and that ia using them to put the question to 
experience, we are only testing experience by its own 
fundamental constitutive ideas. But if it be asked, what 

’ A. 196 ; B. 241. 
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then authorises that first vanreflective application of con- 
ceptions to perceptions, whrch is involved in all experience, 
his answer is to be found in the doctrine of the pre- 
established harmony o‘f perception and conception, and 
ultimately in the doctrine of the identity of the principles 
of unity in both. In fact, as we have seen, the ideal 
priority of perception to conception is not to be understood 
as if the perception were present, in the character which 
it has for the conscious self who determines it by con- 
ceptions, before the process of such determination begins. 
A datum of sense can be a perception, the consciousness 
of an object, only for thb self that thus determines it; 
and though the consciousness of this determination “ may 
be often very weak, so that wfr reqognise it only in the 
result and nut in the activity itself,”^ yet without' it a 
consciousness of objects is impossible. Hence, if we trace 
back experience to its earliest form, we shall still find it 
to be a consciousness of an objective world which, as such 
consciousness, is determined by universal principles, 
principles w'hich reflexion detects to be the categories. 
But our first synthesis, by means of the categories, by 
no mae'is implies such reflexion, though the imperfection 
of the result of our first synthesis gradually awakens it. 
*rn this way, the scientific consciousness arises out of the 
ordinary empirical consciousness, when the mistakes and 
contradictions of the latter force it to go back upon the 
principles of its constitution, and so, by definition of these 
principles, to strike into what Kant calls “ the secure path 
of science.” Still, though the correction of ordinary 
experience by science with its clear consciousness of its 
own principles, is only a correction of experience by itself, 
we must be •careful to distinguish the sense in which it 
is said that ordinary experience rests upon these principles, 
from the sense in which scientific knowledge rests upon 
• them. 

KanCs Now, docs Kant always keep this distinction in view? 

language ^ ' * 

bXfyrtMb That he saw it, is obvious enough from passages that have 

ambiguity, already been quoted; but there are»other passages in 
which he seems to lose sight of it. Thus^/ he recognises 
that an idea w-hich cannot be united whth^the “ I think ” 

I A. 104. ' 
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is for us as good as nothing, a^jid he demands conformity 
to the unity of self-consciousness, and so to the categories, 
as the condition without which nothing can enter into ’the 
sphere of intelligence; but he does not seem always to 
recognise that perception, as having entered that sphere, 
is already determined by conception. He seems to draw 
a line of distinction between what is capable of being 
united to the “ I think,” and what is so united; as if the 
former, though an actual perception, were still in the con- 
dition in which it would be for a subject that did nOt 
think or bring its perceptions under conceptions. And 
this error leads almost necessarily to another, viz., the 
error of supposing that the determination of perception 
by conception comes into play only when the conception, 
or the principle based upon it, is consciously used, as it 
is used by the scientific man, as a guiding principle for 
discovery. It is thus that we may explain how in the 
Prolegdinena Kant could speak of judgments of percep- 
tion, as if perception could apprehend particular, facts, or 
make judgments in relation to particular objects, altogether 
apart from the determination of sense by conceptions; 
and as if the latter came in only when the judgment was 
“ viewed as determined ” by one of the categories, i.e., 
when the a priori principle involved in the judgment was' 
reflected on. If this is not to be explained by the popular 
character of the Prolegomena, and by its special regressive 
method,^ it involves a confusion between that conscious 
use of the principles of pure understanding, which is 
necessary if ordinary experience is to be raised to the 
form of science, and that use of them which is necessary 
to the constitution of ordinary experience itself, i.e., to 
any consciousness of objects as such. , . 

If we set aside this confusion, it becomes evident that 
science is distinguished from ordinary experience just by transcendental 
the fact that it has a definite method; and this means that however is 

, , not carried so 

It has made a transcendental reg^ress ’ upon the pnn- (arbackas 

, . . Kant’s regress. 

ciples that are presupposed in ordinary experience, & 
regress which is sinjilar in kind to that which Kant himself 
makes in the ij^ritique, though not carried so far. For 

1 Which starts with the principles of science and works backwards to their 
conditions. €f., howlver^ what is said above, p. 347 set/. 
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the process of reflexion, which enables us to recognise that 
the principles of the unolrstanding are presupposed in 
oui ordinary consciousness of objects and events, only 
needs to be carried a little further to reveal that the unity 
of the self is presupposed in all our consciousness of the 
world through these principles. And if it is a legitimate 
inference from the former regress that these principles may 
be used to remould our ordinary experience and elevate 
it to the form of science, it is equally a legitimate inference 
from the latter that the idea of the unity of the self, as 
underlying the consciousness of an objective world, may 
be used to re-interpret that consciousness even in its 
scientific form, and raise it to the form of philosophy. 
And this, in fact, is what Kant, does when he shoVi'S that 
the objects of experience arc phenomena or existences for 
a self ; though he finally destroys the value of this demon- 
stration : first, by maintaining the old dualism in relation 
to the subject /m Itself and the thing in itsdif, and, 
secondly, by refusing to complete the philosophical trans- 
formation of science which is the necessary consequence 
of the new view of its principle of unity. 

Sn^oAhe .ultimate explanation of the defect of Kant’s state- 

reg'JSwifht' ™ent is one with which we are already familiar, viz., his 
Sunt‘’lfS'c 'supposition that the regress hy which the fundamental 
fnefoutof*'^"' principles of knowledge are discovered, takes us back to 
faeSrr'*'"' subjectfve data given in sense, and to a subjective process 
of the determination of these data. Now, as we have 
seen, no suclj regress upon the elements out of which 
objective experience was constituted, is possible. If we 
attempt to go back to sensation without thought, we 
extinguii^ perception as well as conception, i.e., we 
abstract from the ’matter determined in an intelligible 
experience as well as from the form* that determines it; 
for the unity of the sensitive life cannot be said to contain 
the one any more than the other. On the other hand, if 
the transcendental regress is a process in which by 
feflexion we become conscious of the principles involved 
in an intelligible experience, we are rwt in it going back 
upon independent factors out of which experience was 
constructed, so as to catch these factors ini’a simpler form 
than that in which they appear in ejgpei(ience. We are 
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simply showing that that ex^rience could not be what 
it seems to itself unless it were^ore, and are thus bringing 
it to recognise factors in itself which it did not formerly 
recognise. But Kant seems to fluctuate between these two 
conceptions of the transcendental regress; and while, 
according to the last mentioned view of it, he recognises 
that our perceptions are what they are for us through their 
determination by conceptions, he seems to himself, accord- 
ing to the first-mentioned view of it, to be discussing the 
process by which perceptions, as mere data of sense, are 
for the first time brought under determination by con- 
ceptions. But, as mere data of' sense are hot even elements 
in an intelligible experience, Kant is driven to attribute 
to them, as the matter to-. which the pure conceptions have 
to be applied, a determination which they can have only 
in a consciousness determined by conceptions, and thus 
to stultify his own arguments. For when they are thus 
conceiwd, they have already the deterrrr« nation which he 
would prove them to need ; and by making this determina- 
tion explicit, what he does is to show', not how experience 
is possible, but only how experience is to be raised into 
the form of science. If, however, w'e set aside jti>,is mis- 
understanding and take the transcendental deduction in 
its true sense, its whole purport is to show that common 
experience is more than it knows; and that, therefore, 
if we take its own view of itself as true, we must strip 
it of much that it claims, and must, in fact, reduce it to 
a mere flux of sensation out of w'hich no intelligible con- 
sciousness could be made. If we allow it what it “ hath,” 
we must give it more ; if we admit that it “ hath not ” 
more than it supposes, we must take from it, even that 
which it “ seemeth to have.” 

It appears, then, that the system of pure conceptions 
schematised conceptions which Kant presents to us, is principles, we 

1 . ri -*i f.i reauce experi- 

simpjy a systematic account of the principles of the ende tc.a chaos 

. . « . 1 r 1 • t-r t • sensations : 

scientmc consciousness as he found it exemplined especi- if we reflect on 
ally in the works of Newton; and Kant’s proof of these experience 

. . t . I , f 1 • .the form ol 

principles is that* when we regard ordinary experience science, 
from the poin?^ of view of the self for which it is, we cannot 
explain it except by aid of the whole system of these 
principles. Oh the one hand, therefore, if we remove the 

) ‘ 
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principles, and take ordinary experience as what it is 
conscious of being, it falls V)gether like a house of cards. 
And, on the other hand, if we admit the principles, 
ordinary experience muSt be remoulded by them, and the 
world of experience will thus become for us what it is to 
the scientific consciousness; or, in other words, all par- 
ticular experiences will be regarded as elements which 
have to find their place in relation to other experiences 
according to the scientific idea of the order of nature. 

The elements of the scientific idea of natiure are 
expressed in the mathematical and dynamical principles. 
The former include the principles of the Axioms of per- 
ception and of the Anticipations of sense-perception’, the 
latter include the principles of the Analogies of experience 
and the Postulates of empirical thinking A If, however, 
we examine closely Kant’s explanations of this classifica- 
tion, we find it admits of simplification. For the Postulates 
of empirical thought are said not to contain any deter- 
mination of the objects of experience as such, but only 
of their relation to our faculties of knowledge. But this 
relation does not form part of the scientific view of objects 
at ,all.^Sch?nce, like the ordinary consciousness, still 
abstracts from the relation of objects as such to the mind, 
and it is only the transcendental regress itself which brings 
that relation into view. Whetlier the consideration of this 
relation tioes, or, as Kant maintains, does not, bring any 
new qualifications of the object, we need not at present 
consider. At ^ny rate it is a qualification with which it 
is the business of philosophy, and not of science, to deal. 
When, therefore, Kant says that the mathematical prin- 
ciples exlybit “ the conditions of perception in view of 
possible experience',” while the dynamical principles 
exhibit the “ conditions of the existence of the objects of 
a possible empirical perception,” he does not express his 
thought precisely. For the question of the existence of 
objects in the sense of their actuality as distinguished 
ffbm, yet related to, thought, is a question of modality; 
and it arises only w hen we ask whether«the objects, which 
we have liitherto treated as things in theAselves, have. 


’I translate Anschaung \yj "perception" and Wahrnehmung by 
ceptioft" wherever there is any danger of confusion. • ^ 
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or have not, an existence ind^endent of, or in any way 
distinguishable from, our consciousness of them ; and bow 
they can have such independence, or be thus distinguished, 
consistently with their existence being an existence for a 
thinking self ? In other words, Kant has under this head 
to consider the possibility of the existence, as objects, of 
phenomena which, as phenomena, are essentially objects 
for us. As, however, the answer to this question is, that 
we can determine objects as existing only so far as uic 
combine thei;" phenomena, with each other in one general 
context of experience by means of the, Analogies, the 
Analogies also are regarded as principles which condition 
the existence of objects of experience. Immediately, 
however, the function/if the Analogies is only to determine 
phenomena as essentially related to each other in one 
context of experience, so that one of them cannot be 
posited without the others; while the mathematical prin- 
ciples merely determine the quantitative conditions under 
which one must be added to another, if they-are so added. 

As regards each of these determinations, we can ask the 
transcendental question how the object comes to be so 
determined for us, and in each case the answer nJlist be 
i that it is so determined only because the synthetic process . 

■of determination by which the object comes to exist for 
'US, is controlled by certain principles, and that the recog- 
nition that it is so controlled is involved even in our 
simplest consciousness of the object. 

Kant treats the three classes of principles which in their TtereUiion of 
combination make up the scientific idea of nature almost 
sas if they were co-ordinate elements of that idea. In so distinguished 
(doing he is sufficiently in accord with, the idea tW science 
as it was exemplified in the w'ork of Newton and his 
successors. It has, however, been pointed out in the first 
chapter of the Introduction, that the transcendental regress 
in which science begins did not, in the first instance, bring 
I into view the dynamical, but only the mathematical 
(synthesis; and that there was a time in the history of 
j’ science when the principles of such synthesis were regarded 
ras in themsel\^s a sufficient guide to scientific investi- 
gation. As, in our first consciousness of the world, we 
direct our atteiAioa mainly to the external relations of 

''I VOL. 1. 2F 
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things as outside of each other in space, and coexistent 
or successive in time, and ^ay little or no regard to any 
deeper reason for such relations or any causal or reciprocal 
determination which n?ay be implied in them, so the 
earliest science brings to light only the mathematical or 
quantitative synthesis by which things are added to each 
other, and does not reflect on any necessity of their con- 
nexion. The transition by wdiich the idea of physical 
causation has in modern times become the guiding 
pTlnciple of science, was, therefore, an important step in 
advance, involving, as it did, a new consciousness of the 
relativity and connexion of the changing phenomena, the 
succession or coexistence of which could no longer be 
regarded as ultimate facts, or as sufficiently explained by 
the mathematical synthesis. K!ant , 'recognises this step, 
in so far as he discovers that the dynamical synthesis is 
below and beyond the mathematical, and that it is neces- 
sary to explain the determination of objects in space and 
time as such. And he himself shows the way to a still 
further synthesis, in so far as he makes a transcendental 
regress upon the unity of the conscious self, as a principle 
wjiich underlies both the mathematical and the dynamical 
synthesis; though, as has been said, he uses this principle 
'only to determine the objects of experience as phenomenaL 
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THE MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Recapitulation 
of the viev^ 

W E have seen, in the fifth chapter of this Book, in aWdy given 
what way Kaft w^'s led to schematise the categories 
of Quantity and Quality, as respectively Number and Degree- 
Degree. Such schematism was necessary because he 
started .from the presupposition that* unity and plurality, 
position and negation, could not be combined in pure 
thought. He had, indeed, spoken in th? metaphysical 
Deduction of the categories, as if the third category, in 
which these pairs of opposites were united— the category 
of Totality in Quantity and of Limitation in QVfility,— 
were in some sense the product of pure thought, antj. 
therefore derivable from the analytic judgment. But as 
he comes closer to the problem, he finds that sitph cate- 
gories imply a synthesis, which is possible for us only 
through the intermediation of the idea of time. It is this 
idea which enables us to bring together ferms which in 
pure thought start asunder as absolute opposites. On the 
other hand, though the idea of Time enables us to bring 
these opposites together, it is only under certain Timitations 
that it does sp. It does not enable us finally to reconcile 
them or resolve thbm into elements of one conception, 
but only to produce a relative synthesis, a combination 
in which the elements still repel each other, and so give 
rise to an infinite series. Accordingly, Totality, as tl>e 
synthesis of Unit^ and Plurality, takes the form of 
Number, i.e.^a synthesis of separate units in a whole 
which is never complete; and Limitation, as the unity 
of Reality and Negation, takes the form of Qegree, i.e., 
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a synthesis by which different elements of reality, which 
are negatively related to ^sch other, are combined in a 
real being, which yet always is ex parte negatio, i.e., 
always defined by reference to a reality beyond it, and 
which never reaches a position that excludes negation, and 
a determination which is self-determination. In fact, the 
conceptions of Totality and Limitation, as the perfect 
syntheses of those opposed elements, are now seen to 
arise out of the contrast between the analytic unity of 
phre thought, which is one with itself because in it ^he 
opposing elements are not brought together at all, and 
the synthetic unity of schematised thought, which contains 
an unsolved contradiction. These conceptions are really 
Ideas, which are unrealisable by^^he understanding, .either 
in thought or in knowledge : Ideas which serve to point 
out the phenomenal character of the objects of knowledge, 
without enabling us to determine the noumenal reality we 
oppose to them.. 

This la.st statement, however, takes us beyond the point 
which we have at present reached, viz., the Deduction of 
the Mathematical Principles, i.e., the justification of the 
applica^jjn of the schematised categories of Quality and 
Quantity as universal predicates of all the objects we 
'know. How are we to prove that all such objects are 
extensive quanta, and again that, as qualitatively deter- 
mined, 'they are intensive quanta? In making such 
universal statements, we are obviously going beyond what 
can be given jn particular sensation or perception, and 
stating certain conditions under which alone such per- 
ceptions or sensations can be combined with self-conscious- 
ness. Nqjv, the Transcendental Deduction was a proof of 
the general proposition that nothing can be so combined 
except in so far as its elements are put together into an 
image of perception in conformity with a priori concep- 
tions, and in so far as the perceptions so constituted are 
recognised as conforming to such conceptions. The 
Deduction of each special principle of pure understanding, 
accofdingly, can lie only in the proof that it in particular 
is one of the functions essential to this pr|)cess, in view 
of some special characteristic of our experie'nce. In other 
words, taking the different characteristi{;s v(hich belong to 
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our experience of objects in time and space, we have to 
ask how such experience can T)e my experience, i.e., jcan 
be united with my consciousness of self. For, while the 
conceptions of the objects of such experience, taken in 
abstraction from this unity {i.e., from the fact that they 
are known objects), might not give ground for the asser- 
tion of any principle that goes beyond the particular 
experience itself, it is Kant’s contention that, when we 
correct this abstraction, and observe that they are known 
objects, or ojjjects for a conscious self, we are obliged to 
go beyond the particular, and lay down principle which 
is absolutely universal, i.e., which holds good for all 
objects of possible experience. 

Ho\C are we to apply this view to the principle that all Deduction of 

, . ^ . ; o the Principle of 

Objects of experience are extensive quanta? The answer the Axioms of 
which Kant gives is simply that we can reach the proof 
of this principle by considering that, all such objects are 
objects of perception, and that, as such,* they are appre- 
hended as existing in space and time. Now, the perception 
of an object as in space and time, as here and now, is 
possible only in so far as the “ here ” is defermined in 
relation to other “ heres ” and the “ now ” in reftilion 'to 
other “nows.” The particular time cannot be taken as. 
a moment cut off from all other times, or the particular 
place as a point cut off from all other places; jn fact, 
such points and moments are merely limits in the con- 
tinuity of space and time, while every perceivable space 
or time is a quantum, exclusive of other spdfces and times, 
but continuous with them. It is a “ here,” which may 
be divided into many “ heres ” ; a “ now,” w’hich may be 
divided into many “ nows ” ; and, on, the otheF hand, it 
is necessarily taken as itself included, if we may so express 
it, in the one great* “ Here ” and “ Now ” of Space and 
Time. But how then can a particular space or time be 
perceived? In the Aesthetic the answer was given, that 
it can be perceived only as a special limitation of Spac# 
or Time. Space and Time are thus supposed to be 
“ infinite given wholes,” which are received into the 
passive mind through perception, and in which objects 
are given as occupying definite places and times. But 
this answer was nterely provisional; for space and time 
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are not given wholes with i\»ference to which objects could 
be 'defined, or in which they could be perceived as parts. 
Even in the Aesthetic they are declared to be mere forms 
of the relations of possible perceptions, a view of them 
quite inconsistent with the idea that they could be given 
as complete wholes determined in themselves, apart from 
any synthetic activity of the mind to which they are pre- 
sented. And, indeed, if we try to think of them in that 
^Tay, our mind is driven into an infinite series by ^he 
alternation between its effort to represent its object as a 
whole and the 'nature of .the object represented. “ The 
conception of Totality in this case is nothing more than 
the idea of the completed synthesis of the parts of space : 
for, as we cannot get the conceptioA by abstraction from 
the perception of the whole (a perception which in this 
case is impossible), we can apprehend it only through 
the synthesis of the parts up to the completion of the 
infinite, which we think at least as an Idea.” ^ 

Objects can he If, however, a particular space and time cannot be per- 
Space and time ceived without relation to other spaces and times, and 
synthS.* under iqdee4,J.o ail space and time; and if, further, space and 
Numter^^d time cannot be given in perception, as infinite individual 
'wholes in which all the parts are, or can be, fixed with 
th-« schema. reference to the whole, how can any object be known by 
us as in space and time? Only, it is obvious, in so far 
as space and time are “ generated ” for us as perceptions 
in the same synthetic process in which the mind combines 
the data of sense into definite images, i.e., into images 
the elements of which are put together in a definite way. 
Further, jn order that we may have spaces and times before 
us as objects, the *mind must not only thus “ generate ” 
space and time, but it must become conscious of the unity 
of its own synthetic action in this process; i.e., it must 
become conscious of the principle of relation upon which 
it has been acting. Now this principle, stated generally, 
fs the conception of a synthesis of homogeneous units, 
which, as homogeneous, form a contipuity in which there 
is no smallest part and no largest while. Hence, in 
regard to all times and spaces, we can lay down the 
principle that they exist for us as objfct^ only by means 
’ A. 428 ; B. 4*'^ 
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of a continuous synthesis of homogeneous units in per- 
ception, and also by means^of a consciousness on our 
part of the unity of our thought with itself in such 
synthesis, as being throughout determined by the con- 
ception of extensive quantity. Now, it is this conscious- 
ness of the unity of our thought with itself in determining 
the object which is expressed in the judgment, “ This 
space or time is an extensive quantum,” .'Xnd, as all 
sensible objects are perceived as in space and time, it 
follows that what has been said of space and time m'ust 
be said of all objects of experience. “ They cannot be 
apprehended or received into ^ur empirical con.sciousness, 
except by that synthesis of the manifold whereby the ideas 
of a ‘definite space^ or time are produced, i.e., by the 
combination of the homogeneous, and the consciousness 
of the synthetic unity of its manifold elements (as 
homogeneous).” ’ Hence, phenonjenal objects are all 
quUnta, and indeed extensive quanta'-, since, as per- 
ceptions in space or time, they must be. set before our 
minds by the .same ‘synthesis whereby space and time are 
determined. 

To do justice to this “deduction,” we must qjwerve. its 
double meaning. On the one hand, it demands that we 
should consider the object in a transcendental point of 
view, as an object known through perception to a conscious 
self; and it shows us that, from this point of View, the 
object has necessarily certain characteristics which do not 
belong to it, when this its relation to knowledge is 
abstracted from. On the other hand, it makes us recog- 
nise that, when we take away from the object w'hat it 
has in virtue of this relation, we must deprive it also of 
everything that at first it seemed to have belonging to it 
as an object in time and space. In the first part of this 
argument, we take the object as if it were independent of 
consciou'sness, and we ask how it can become such an 
object /or us. And the answer we get is, that it cannot 
even be given to us in perception as an object in space and 
time unless Ae d&ta of sense are bound together in con- 
tinuous synthesis, as an extensive quantum, i.e., as a 
many-in-one of homogeneous units; and that, even when 

• ' B. 202. 
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so given, it cannot, so to speak, be taken by us, or united 
with the “ I think,” unless w| become conscious of the unity 
of thought with itself in this synthesis, i.e., consc;ious of 
the object as an extensive quantum. However we may 
suppose the object to be qualified in itself, synthesis 
according to the schematised conception, and conscious- 
ness of the unity that determines the synthesis, i.e., of the 
schematised conception itself, are necessary, ere the object 
can exist for me as an object in space or time. But then, 
(and this is the second turn of the argument) to suppose 
the object in itself as having any qualification' apart from, 
or prior to, this its determ^ation for us, is an absurdity. 
For, if we start with the consciousness of the object, as 
related to the “ I think,” in the way just described, and ask 
what would be left of such an object, »f we took away from 
it all that is due to the synthetic process by which it is 
generated in perception in conformity with the category 
of extensive quar\tity,' and all that is due to the coirscii^us- 
ness of it as determined by that category, the answer must 
be that without the process of synthe^s there could be no 
perception at all; and that without the consciousness of 
the unit^ of tjiought with itself in that process, i.e., without 
the* consciousness more or less clear of the category, the 
perception w'ould reduce itself to an image on which no 
judgment was made, and which, therefore, was no image 
of anytl^ing for the perceiving subject. And we must 
always remember that an image so distinguished from, and 
related to, the conception which is its principle of unity, 
is a very different thing from a mere image not so dis- 
tinguished and related. Tt is a mistake, as has been 


repeatedly pointed out, to take the perceptive half of our 
consciousness and suppose an animal to be gifted with it; 
for the perception which is the subject of the judgment of 
knowledge, cannot, prior to the judgment, have the form 


not'suCe^'y it gets in the judgment. It is this point which 

^rfedtoby Kant seems most often to forget; but if it be forgotten. 


the judgment at once becomes either unmeaning or 
impossible; for if the particular be taken to be something 
apart from the universal, either it will havfe nothing in 
virtue of which it is capable of being subsumed under the 


conception, or if it has, it will have no need of the sub- 

« f 
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sumption. In the present case, it appears to be a simple 
analytic judgment to say th^ objects, since they can be 
objects for us only as in space and time, are extensive 
quanta; for the analysis of space and time at once supplies 
us with this predicate. But this is simply because in the 
“ generation ” of space and time, we are guided by a 
principle of which we become aware in the very act by 
which we determine a particular space or time, or any 
phenomena in it, as an object. On the other hand, until 
this consciousness arises, — involving, as it does, the dis- 
tinction and relation of perception and conception, as 
particular and universal, subject and predicate, in the 
judgment, — we have no perception of a space and time 
such as could supply a spbject to be judged about. The 
syn-thetic movement*' is not one in which a ready-made 
subject and predicate are brought together (in which case 
we should be obliged to take the judgment as analytic), 
but one by which they are for the first time distinguished 
from and referred to each other, and so constituted as a 
unity in difference, ^uch as finds its full expression in a 
judgment. A particular object in time or space can be 
represented as such object, only in so far as the ujiiver^al 
principles of synthesis in conformity with which ‘its mani- 
fold, as a manifold of space and time, is combined into one* 
image, are separated from and referred to it. On the other 
hand, its manifold can be determined as the manifold of a 
particular object in time and space, only in so far as the 
elements of that manifold are combined with each other in 
the unity which is thus recognised as conformed to the 
principle. And hence, also, we see how it is possible, from 
the determination of particular given spaces an,d time, to 
derive rules w'hich hold good for all ^pace and time; for 
we know them as jiarticular spaces and times, only in 
recognising a universal principle of determination which 
holds good for all spaces and times, and of course for all 
objects determined as in space and time. This principle, 
therefore, justifies the application of Geometry to aH 
objects of external ^ense, and of Arithmetic to all objects 
of sense what^er. For it show’s us that the “ ostensive ” 
construction of figures which we make in Geometry, as 
well as the “ S^mJ^olical ” construction of numbers which 
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we make in Arithmetic, are ^dentical with the constructions 
which we are obliged to make in determining particular 
objects of perception ir; time and space as objects for us. 
It is for this reason that Kant entitles this principle the 
“ Principle of the Axioms of Perception.” 
iKdet”” phenomenal objects, as present to us in space and 

imnaiionof time, are thus necessarily determined as extensive quanta. 

objects a.s ' ^ ^ 

extensive It should pcrhaps be added, to complete Kant’s thought, 
that they are determined only as extensive quanta, i.e., 
that the conception of quantity can be applied 4o them only 
according to the schema, of number. Hence, as such 
objects, they are represented as parts of a whole, which yet 
is no whole, for its synthesis can never be completed; and 
again, as wholes of parts which *yet are not ultimate parts 
or units, for its division cannot be completed. Hence, the 
principle that all phenomenal objects are extensive quanta, 
if it is a principle which is necessary to the deterrpination 
of the manifold of the elements of perception as objects 
for a const ioils self, is, at the same, time, a principle by 
which they can never be adequately determined for that 
self. For, in order that they may be so determined, it is 
necessary, on the one hand, that they should be brought 
• under a unity beyond which there is no further difference, 
and, on the other hand, that they should be reduced to 
element^ which are indivisible units. While, therefore, 
Kant insists that all phenomena must be determined by 
this principle, ij they are to be known as objects, he, at 
the same time* has laid the basis for the counter asser- 
tion of the Dialectic, that all objects, so far as they 
are known through this principle, are determined as mere 


Deduction of 
the principle 
of the anticipa- 
tioiib of sense- 
perceptio^ 


phenomena. • 

The second mathematical principle is that all objects of 
experience, as objects corresponding 'to sensations, have 
intensive quantity ; or, as Kant puts it, that “ in all pheno- 
mena, the real, which is the object of sensation, has 


intensive quantity or degree.” The meaning of this will 


be clearer if we keep before us its contrast with the pre- 
vious principle. Under the principle of ext’Asive quantity, 
Kant had maintained that, inasmuch as every object of 


experience is known as an object in time and space, and 
inasmuch as times and spaces can becom^ objects for us 
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only by a synthesis in conformity with the category of 
extensive quantity, and by the recognition of the category 
of extensive quantity as the principle of unity in such 
synthesis, we can lay it down as a universal principle that 
all objects of experience are extensive quanta. Now, he 
goes on to say that objects of experience are not merely 
spaces and times, though, for the purpose of mathematics, 
we may regard them as if they were. Time and space 
are forms of relation between objects the nature of wh'ch 
is not completely expressed in these relations. Now, the 
question is how such a naturq can exist, /or us, and what 
determinations we are obliged to attach to it as so existing. 
The first answ’er naturally would be that the qualitative 
nature of things is given in sensation, just as their quanti- 
tative nature was given in the forms of sense. But as, 
in the latter case, we had to point out that the forms of 
sense xiould not be united with the* “ I^think,” so that a 
particular object might be known by us as an object in 
space and time, without a synthesis of its manifold, and 
without a recognition of the unity of thought in that 
synthesis, so here we have to ask whether, there is not 
necessary a similar synthesis and a similar recognition, >■' 
in order that the qualitatively determined object may be 
known as such. Now, the qualitative determination of an 
object in pure thought would not, as Kant in criticising 
Leibniz admits, imply any negative determination of it; 
it would be the absolute affirmation of a reality without 
respect to any other limiting reality. But in our con- 
sciousness of objects through perception, determination 
is always ex parte negatio ; it is the assertion of a quality 
in a thing, not absolutely, but in /elation to something 
which limits that assertion. This, however, is for Kant 
a consequence of tlie fact that our determination of objects 
takes place under the form of time, which is supposed,-, 
on the one hand, to make it necessary that the qualitative 
determination of an object should be by limitation, ire., 
by affirmation in^ relation to negation, and on the other 
hand, so tc| condition this determination by limitation 
that it cannot get beyond a determination in degree or 
intensive quantity; i.e., an assertion which is ex parte 
negatio, an assertion of a certain degree of reality which 
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lies between zero and infinity, (infinity being = an assertion 
that would exclude all negation). ^ Now, sensation cannot 
of iftelf furnish us with the qualitative determination of 
an object; for, even if ‘it be regarded as furnishing the 
matitr for such determination, yet such matter cannot 
become the consciousness of an object as qualitatively 
determined, unless, by a continuous synthesis, we deter- 
mine it as against its negative, and unless we become 
conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this 
synthesis, i.e., of the category of intensive quantity as 
giving unity to it. Hence, while we cannot anticipate 
any of the special 'qualities which belong to sensible objects 
as such, (lor this would be to anticipate our special sen- 
sations) we can lay down by anticipation the general 
principle, that all objects of sense can be affirmati\^ly 
determined by us as having a certain quality, only by a 
continuous synthesis of affirmation as against negation, 
and by the recognition of such synthesis as having .its 
unity in the principle of intensive quantity. 
ioMr ^ of obscurity im Kant’s explanation 

principle owing to his not fully stating in connexion 
Deduction, wit^ it (;ertaih aspects of his thought, which are presented 
elsewhere, particularly in the chapter on the “ Amphiboly 
df the Reflective Conceptions.” It will, therefore, be 
necessary to show more definitely, (i) that Kant conceives 
of Limitation as a category brought into play only in 
relation to phenomena as known under conditions of time ; 
(2) that in this relation. Limitation is regarded by him as 
necessarily taking the form, not of the simple assertion 
of a quality as opposed to its absolute negation, but of 
the partial assertion and partial negation of that quality ; 
and this agaip is th5 assertion of it as having a certain 
degree of reality, which is limited by s^nother reality that 
in relation to it is negative; and lastly (3) that it is only 
, -S' as we determine sensation according to this principle, that 
it can furnish the material for the determination of objects 
as^^qualified. 

1 he. first of these points was the necessary, consequence 
duf"’ of 'deas which were present to Kant as earlyfas his Essay 
mSar I'^troduction of the Idea of Negative Quantity 

perception. ^ 

^Cf. above, p. 411. 
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into Philosophy ; for, as it will be remembered, the main 
thought of that essay is the contrast between real and 
logical opposition. According to the laws of thought, 
we must treat negation as the mere absence of affirmation ; 
but the negation of any positive quality or state of a 
thing, requires, or at least may require, a positive ground. 
It may require to be accounted for as the result of the 
neutralisation of the ground for one position by the 
presence of the ground for another. ^ In Kant’s critical 
period this principle is maintained, but is limited fo 
phenomenal reality ; and it leads to the following criticism 
of Leibniz, which with slight verbal alteration, is fre- 
quently repeated : — “ Leibniz could not see his way to 
bring in a priori perception as an element or factor in 
his principle of sufficient reason, but reduced that principle 
to mere a priori conception. The consequence of this was, 
that, like Democritus, who conceived the universe to be 
made up out of atoms and the void, he reduced all things, 
in a metaphysical point of view, to compounds of reality 
and negation, being and not-being; so that no reason 
could be given for a negation except only the absence of 
any reason for a positive determination. Hence., out of 
so-called metaphysical evil in union with metaphysical 
good, he produced a world of mere light and shadow;' 
nor did he stop to consider that, in order to put a space 
in shadow, there must be a material body, i.e., scmiething 
real which prevents the light from penetrating into it. 
In his views pain had its reason only in want of pleasure, 
vice only in the absence of virtuous impulses, and the 
rest of a material body only in the want of moving force. 
For, he argued that according to mere conceptions, reality 
= A cannot be opposed to reality = B, but only to want of 
reality= 0 . Nor djd he reflect that the same thing does 
not hold good in perception. Thus in external perception, 
i.e., under the a priori conditions of space, there is possible 
an opposition of one reality (a moving force) to another, 
to wit, a moving force in the opposite direction ; and m 
like manner, j^^n internal perception, opposite real motives 
may be combihed in one subject in such a way that a priori 
the result of this conflict of realities may be known to be 

j j ^Cf. above, p. Ii6 se^. 
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Hence they 
are reciprocally 
exclusive in 
things in 
themselves, 
but in pheno- 
mena they even 
imply each 
other. 


negatic n. It is true that in order to see this, Leibniz 
would have been obliged to introduce the idea of opposite 
dire^lionb, a thing which c^ be perceived or envisaged, 
but not represented in mere conception. But as he was 
not aware of this oversight, he was landed in the absurd 
and even immoral principle, that all evil, regarded as a 
reason, is = 0, i.e., is a mere limitation or, as the meta- 
physicians say, merely formal. Hence, his principle of 
sufficient reason, taken as a mere law of thought, did not 
hflp him in the least to get beyond the principle of analytic, 
judgment, i.e., the principle of contradiction,. or to widen 
his knowledge by an a priori synthesis.” ^ 

The bearing of this criticism of Leibniz is to show that, 
in the phenomenal world, an opposition between realities 
is possible, so that the negation if ong may be its neutral- 
isation by another. Kant does not, therefore, dispute 
Leibniz’s view that, according to conceptions, (and there- 
fore in things in ^themselves as determined by conceptions 
only), the negative and the positive are absolutely exclusive 
of each others but he contends only that in objects as 
repiesented under conditions of time and space, it becomes 
possible to conceive an opposition of realities, and a 
negatioyi>.-.vhich is the resultant of such opposition. Thus, 
jie does not admit the principle that “determination is 
negation, or that negation and position cannot be separ- 
ated, and that the truth of both is to be found in limitation. 
Still less does he go on to admit a conception of reality 
as a unity of factors, which are negatively related as 
excluding each’other, yet positively related as each imply- 
ing the other. Hence, the category of Limitation, in so 
far as it involves such a unity of affirmation and negation, 
IS for him*irrational, and what takes its place is the idea 
of the determination of an object by an absolute affirmation 
which excludes all negation. But this remains a mere 
idea ; for the determination of phenomena as objects, (and 
these are the only objects we can determine) is always by 
ap affirmation which is relative to an opposite limiting 
affirmation. This, however, involves a step beyond what 
IS stated in the above criticism of Lei&nizf for, whereas 
that criticism showed that in the phenomenal worlf 
'R. I. SI7; H. Vlir. 544 
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negation is possible as the determination by each other 
of opposites which are equally positive, Kant now goes 
on to assert that it is possible^only as such determination ; 
and, conversely, that position is possible only in relation 
to opposite position, i.e., a position which is ex parte 
negatio. In other words, he maintains that a reality 
cannot exist for us under conditions of time and space, 
except in so far as we represent it as limited by an opposite 
reality. For this (as was pointed out before) ' is what is 
really meant by saying that reality is schematised for us 
as degree, and so as standing between zero and absolute 
reality; i.e., that we are not capable of determining an 
object positively, except as we at the same time determine 
it negatively; or our affirmation of it must be at the same 
time an affirmation gf its' limit, and so a partial assertion 
and partial negation of it — an assertion of it as so far 
real, and so far not real. But this incapacity of ours to 
affirm any object as absolutely so and so qualified without 
reference to its negation, is, Kant holds', to be explained 
by the conditions of time under which wo apprehend it, 
and determine it as an object. For, to say that it is given 
in sensation as so and so qualified explains nothing, unless mu due to 
we can also see how it is determined as so and sa^ qualified 
for us. Now, such determination under conditions of time udMemfilS 
implies a continuous process, by which we take up and 
unite together the elements which go to the positive deter- 
mination of the object as so and so qualified; and this 
at the same time involves the negative determination of 
it by exclusion of an opposite qualification.* Hence, Kant 
says that, “ the schema of a reality, as the quantity of 
something so far as it fills time, is just this continuous 
and uniform production of it in tinie, which'* we realise 
when we gradually go down from the sensation which has 
a certain degree til! it vanishes altogether; oc gradually 
rise from negation to the intensity which it has for us.” 

In other W'ords, the determination of an object as so and 
so qualified is possible, not by the immediate presentatiqn 
of it in sensation, but only by a synthetic process which, 
as in time, is bontmuous and infinitely divisible; a process 
in which the sensation is represented as filling the moment 
' Cf. above, p. 41 1 
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of time more and more completely to the exclusion of its 
negative ; and in which we become conscious of the unity 
of the perception with itself, as thus produced. Our 
qualitative determinatiort of an object is, therefore, at the 
.‘■ame time a determination of it as having a certain degree 
of its quality, which is above zero, but short of an absolute 
reality that excludes all other reality. For the absolute 
affirmation of a quality would involve that it should fill 
consciousness so as to exclude its negative altogether; 
and w’ith this exclusion the affirmation itself, which is 
possible only in relation to its negative, woulS disappear. 
When, therefore,* we becorrte conscious through sensation 
of an object as qualitatively this or that, we are necessarily 
conscious of it in relation to its negative, which divides 
the sphere of consciousness with it, and which we conceive; 
as varying in inverse ratio with it. And this quantitative] 
variation of quality moves between limits determined by 
the fact that pure*affirmation and pure negation are equally | 
impossible, as jieither is possible except in relation to the 
other. This, however, as we have already seen, does not, 
in Kant’s view, result from any law of pure thought, 
accordiog^ to* which affirmation and negation are tied 
together; for in pure thought they would exclude each 
other. But a sensation, if it is to be the ground for a 
consciousness of an object as qualified, must be conceived 
as occuj^ing the moment of time with a certain degree 
of intensity. And that it may do so, its matter must be 
“ joined with time ” by a continuous synthesis in which 
the quality gains ground against its negation. In other 
words, we can becc^me conscious of an object as qualified, 
only as w« determine it as so qualified in a synthetic 
process, which continuously blends the elements of sen- 
sation into an intensive unity, and as iye become conscious 
of the unity of thought with itself in this process, a unity 
^of thought w'hich is defined as the category of intensive 
quantity. 

Stl?Do?this Kant as to the way in which quality 

becomes known as against its negation*, bu| as standing 
in inverse quantitative ratio to it, becomes more explicit 
in Kant’s treatise on the Metaphysical Rudiments of 
Physics, where he applies it to externai e:^perience. In 
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that treatise he attempts to discover what is involved in 
the determination of matter As occupying space, and he 
finds that this affirmative determination of it is possible 
only if we conceive it, at the saffie time, as standing in 
relation to other matter to which it is negatively related. 

In other words, he finds that matter can be conceived only 
as the subject of two opposite forces of repulsion and 
attraction, which are both positive, but which are nega- 
tively related to each other; for if its parts were conceive(j 
as merely attracting each other, it would disappear in a 
point, (i.c,, would lose that self-externality which is one 
of its essential characteristics,) and if they were conceived 
as simply repelling each other, it would disappear by 
diffusion into the infinite* (i.e., it would lose that con- 
nexfon of the reciprocally exclusive parts which is its other 
essential characteristic). In both cases, the qualitative 
nature of matter as occupying space would disappear, and 
, we should be left with empty space, which by itself is 
no possible object of perception. This view is expressed 
in the words with \<^hich Kant sums up his chapter on 
the Qualitative Determination of Matter: “^If we look 
back on the course of our argument, we shall sue thatMt 
first considers the Real in space (otherwise called the solid) 
as filling it by repulsive force; next, it proceeds to con- 
sider that force which in reference to the repulsive force, 
as the proper object of external perception, may be called 
Negative, vi?.., the attractive force, by which, if it were 
to act by itself, all space would be penetrated, and the 
solid would be entirely cancelled; thirdly it takes note 
of the Limitation of the former force by the latter and of 
the resulting determination of the degjee of the*filling of 
space. Thus we have a complete treatment of* the Quality 
of Matter under the titles of Reality, Negation, and Limi- 
tation, so far as it is required for the purposes of 
Metaphysical Dynamics.” ^ 

In this passage, Kant transfers to the determination o£ The union of 
objects in space what he had before said in relation to mediated by 

, , . . f 1 . , . • space and 

the determination cn objects as presented to us in time. • 
Determination is by limitation ; but the possibility and the 
necessity of this is regarded as arising, not from anything 
* R. V. 378 ; H. IV. 416. 
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it. the nature of thought by which positive and negative 
are bound together, but froti the fact that all objects are 
regarded as known under the conditions of space and time. 
Space makes opposite directions possible; nay, it makes 
it impossible to determine any direction of movement, 
except by relation to that which has an opposite direction of 
movement, — which of course involves that it is impossible 
absolutely to determine anything as in a state of rest or 
Qf movement. And if anything be represented as occupy- 
ing space, it must occupy it by a repulsive force iwhich 
can be conceived only as exerted against an attractive 
force that limits it. In like' manner, time makes it possible 
to conceive of the growth of quality through an infinite 
number of degrees of intensity, in which there • is no 
absolutely lowest or absolutely highest point : nay,® we 
can represent such a quality as a determination of an object 
only in so far as we qrnceive it as produced by a synthesis, 
in which we may either say that it grows up for us from 
nothing by continuous additions, or that, by such addi- 
tions, it continually encroaches upon, and diminishes, its 
negative. In this way, it becomes possible to represent 
in'perrepdon a unity of opposites, which for pure thought 
is impossible. Nay, it becomes necessary to represent 
such a unity, as the condition under which alone objects 
can be determined for us as qualified objects in space and 
time. ' 

I" ^he argument we have just tried to reproduce, there 

^ '^‘^^tain difficulty in connecting Kant’s different state- 
UtM^ionand mcnts. This difficulty arises from the fact, that in the 
chapter on Schematism and also in that which treats of 
the prineiple of tjie Anticipations of Sense-perception, 
(Wahrnehm'ung) Kant is seeking, as his main object, to 
show that the process by which thcj object is determined 
,, as a qualified object, involves a synthesis of the elementary 
data required for such perception in accordance with the 
conception of intensive quantity. Hence, he does not 
dwell upon the fact that the process of determination is 
at the same time a process of limitation, (,.nd that, there- 
fore, it is a determination of that which limits and of 
ffiat which is limited in opposition to each other. This, 
indeed, is implied in the account of ‘sucji determination 
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as ex parte negatio, but it is thrown into the background 
by the other aspect of the pr<jfcess. In other words, I^ant 
shows more clearly that the process is a continuous 
synthesis, by which a sensation * is taken up into our 
consciousness under conditions of time, than that it is a 
determination by negation. Hence we are apt to under- 
stand him as admitting that the determination of a thing 
as qualified is given in sensation, and as bringing in the 
principle of the Anticipations of Sense-perception only ta 
determine the quality as having a certain degree. In 
truth, however, his argument is not merely that quality 
must be determined as having degree, but that quality 
cannot be knowm as such except by a synthesis which 
involves at once pfisitiv6 and negative determination. 
Whht follows from this, that sensation is not even a part 
of our consciousness of objects, except as already deter- 
mined by a conception, is just the ^counterpart of what 
was said in relation to time and space as the forms of 
perception. As it is only through the conception of 
extensive quantity tfiat times and spaces, or objects as 
in time and space, become for us definite obj,ects of per- 
ception of which judgments maj'^ be made; so^iS only 
as referred to the conception of limitation in the form of 
intensive quantity, and as determined by that conception, 
that a sensation becomes a definite “ object of sensation,” 
a qualitatively determined thing of which anything can 
be said. But in such consciousness the sensation is not 
a state of a sensitive subject, but the pertception of an 
object such as exists only for a conscious self. And, so 
taken, it implies the category by which in the judgment 
of experience it is determined. Herv:e, here "hlso, the 
ultimate effect of Kant’s argument is to shotv', not only 
that sensation musk be determined according to the 
principle of the Anticipations of Sense-perception, but 
that, as m’ere sensation, apart from such determination, 
it has no place even as an element in the experience of, 
a conscious self. This point, however (in which Kant’s 
argument as itf weife returns upon itself), is always the 
point where he seems to recoil from the result of his own 
logic, and to make reservation of something given, which 
is independent lof the determination by which alone, as 
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it is allowed, it can be brought into relation to self- 
consciousness. t 

Sati^oftbe prepared to gather up the results of Kant’s 

anTilme'w" vicw of thc Mathematical Principles, and to point out the 
IfTSyimi fundamental misconception which prevents it from being 
Limiiationt Completely satisfactory. In both cases, Kant supposes 
that the schematising of the categories in relation to time 
(and space) makes possible a combination of factors which 
ijj pure thought would repel each other, a combination, 
that is, of unity and multiplicity, of reality and negation ; 
and in both case^ he thinks that this synthesis is confined 
by the nature of time and space to an imperfect, external, 
and therefore quantitative form. Now', we may admit the 
latter of these propositions, bu't not the former. ’Space 
and time, as we have already seen, are not require (3 to 
make possible the combination of the conceptions of the 
one and of the many ; for these conceptions are nothing 
at all apart from their unity. Nor, again, are they required 
to make it possible to unite position and negation, w'hich 
are abstract elements of thought that mean nothing except 
as correlate!!. On the other hand, it may be admitted, 
th'at ohr -first conceptions of things receive their colour 
.from the external, pictorial representation of them as in 
space and time. It may also be admitted that in such 
conception, the combination of reality and negation can 
appear only as the external and therefore quantitative 
limitabon of one reality by another, and the combination 
of unity and 'multiplicity can appear only as extensive 
quantity or number. A merely quantitative determination 
of things is a determination in which they may be taken 
as one 0/ as many, indifferently, according to the aspect 
in which wd view them, but in which we can nevei con- 
clusively determine them as totalitifes; for quantity, as 
• such, has no definite limits of division or of combination 
except such as are determined for it from without. And 
§0 space and time, as quantities, are without limits of 
extension or division. In like manner, in the merely 
qualitative determination of things, Iheir^ essential rela- 
tivity is hidden from us; and consequently, the affirmation 
of them as so and so qualified seems to be independent 
0 the determination of any limit to tfieir existence as so 
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qualified. Such determination of things is not explicitly 
a relative determination of ^em, still less is it a deter- 
mination in which positive and negative are essentially 
correlated with each other. It is a determination in which 
one thing limits another, but seems at the same time to 
be indifferent to it. Hence the limit itself is conceived as 
external and merely quantitative. In both cases, therefore, 
we have a synthesis which can never be final, because of the 
merely external relation into which the terms are brought; 
and it is easy to see how, under these conditions, the effort 
to combine ‘the terms should give rise to an antinomy 
and a progressus in infinitunf. This antinomy and this 
progressus, however, are due to an abstraction, or to put 
it more exactly, to the neglect of an element which, though 
already present in our thought, when we use the categories 
of quality and quantity, is not itself made the object of 
attention. For the truth is, not that unity and multiplicity, 
reality*and negation, cannot be finally united in one con- 
sciousness, but that, when we so unite then\, we go beyond 
the determination of things by the simple categories of 
quantity and quality. In fact, when we use these cate- 
gories, we are already beyond them, i.e., we* h^e. in ©ur 
consciousness the means of correcting their inadequacy. 
For if we think out the category of quantity, we see that 
there is no meaning in a multiplicity which is not the 
differentiation of a unity, or in a unity which is* not the 
principle of a determinate difference; and that, therefore, 
quantity, as a mere external synthesis of units, is the 
abstraction of one aspect of things which cannot be taken 
by itself. In like manner, the idea of an affirmative or 
positive determination of a thing which has not its nega- 
tive in itself, but only meets it as an external limit, is 
an abstraction whiqh breaks down when we see what it 
really means. Now, the fact that we bring things under 
such inadequate categories is immediately bound up with 
the other fact, that we represent them as in space and 
time, and do not yet recognise that they have any relations 
except as coexistent or successive, or as externally limiting 
each other in the occupation of space and time. When, 
however, we have reached the point of seeing that such 
categories are^ ir» themselves and in their application. 
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antinomical, we have already begun to look beyond the 
antinomy to the unity of factors opposed. When we have 
discovered that unity generates multiplicity as its counter- 
part, and that this aga/n must be apprehended as unity, 
which again generates multiplicity, we are near seeing 
that it is the very effort to take an object as one and 
indivisible which forces us to go beyond it, and regard 
it as one of many, and conversely ; and that the only valid 
conception is that of a totality, in which each element is 
determined through the others. Again, when , we have 
seen that a reality, determined as such, is by that very 
determination referred to amother than itself, we are near 
to a conception of the unity of position and negation, not 
as a quantitative limitation of one thing by another, but 
as a reciprocity of determination. It 'is such a conception 
that Kant presents to us in his construction of matter, 
in which each factor is the negation of the other, but in 
which each is at the same time bound to the other, and 
would disappear if it were not there. But the conception 
of matter as the subject of two opposite forces must be 
essentially altered whenever the two forces are taken as 
cofrelapve. 'For, so taken, they cannot be conceived as 
externally working against each other and externally 
'limiting each other, or as gaining and losing at each 
other’s expense. Rather, we are obliged to think of both 
as the manifestations of one principle, which maintains 
itself through the division and relative opposition of its 
factors, and controls that opposition by reference to the 
unity to which they both belong. Even, how'ever, abstract- 
ing from this unity, and looking only to the correlation 
which Kapt establishes between the two factors, we can 
see that, in the Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics, the 
mere attempt to understand w’hat is peant by the quali- 
tative determination of things subject to the schema of 
Degree, carries Kant beyond all the mathematical prin- 
ciples, and forces him to bring in the highest dynamical 
principle of Reciprocity. 

There is another point of view suggested by Kant, 
from which the two mathematical principles may be viewed 
in relation I0 each other. Kant separates extensibn from 
intension and seems even to speak sometimes as if there 
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were no necessary relation between them. This separation 

is, however, parallel with an^ dependent on another, viz., 
the separation between the form and the matter of 'per- 
ception.' Both, as given, havck to wait for a mental 
synthesis and for the recognition of the principle of that 
synthesis. Take away the matter of sense, and suppose 
the synthesis exercised only on the pure manifold of space 
and time, and we should have as our object pure extension 
without intension. Take away the form of sense, and 
suppose a synthesis exerted on the matter, and we should 
have pure ifttension without extension. Such a separation 
of the two forms of synthesis, •however, fs, on Kant’s own 
showing, impossible. For, on the one hand, time and 
space are mere forms of relation which cannot be perceived 
except by a synthesis which, at the same time, combines 
the manifold of sense as in time or space. On the other 
hand, though a sensation as occupying a moment in my 
sensitive life may have none but intensive quantity, yet 
it cannot be determined as thus occupying it, except by 
a synthesis which combines it with time in accordance 
with the schema of degree, and by a recognition of the 
unity of thought in such synthesis. If, therefor^, I\ant 
says that “ apprehension by means of sens^fK)n, if we 
look to it only, fills but a moment,” he is yet obliged td 
add that “ intensive quantity belongs to sensation through 
the apprehension of it, in which the empirical csnscious- 
ness in a certain time rises from nothing to a given 
measure ” ; in other words, that in ordcr^ to represent a 
sensation as real with a certain intensity, in virtue of which 
it occupies a certain moment of time, we have to represent 
it as generated by a successive synthesis in t|je previous 
moments. It would appear, therefor^, that Jhe conscious- 
ness of intensive ^quantity or of occupation of time, 
implies the consciousness of a process in time; as, on 
the other hand, a consciousness of any part of time’ 
implies the consciousness of something that occupies 

it. 

This becotfes intelligible if we consider for a moment in«nsive 

^ quantity 

the nature of intensive quantity or degree. A degree is nece.ssarily re- 

. .... , , . . < - lated to exien. 

Simply ‘a quantum which is contemplated as in itself con- siv® quantity, 
tinuous, so that tits manifoldness is regarded as merely 
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the determination of its limit. In this way, however, it 
loses all its determination as^a quantum, except in relation 
10 other quanta outside of it. Thus if we consider twenty 
degrees of heat as the .twentieth degree, we lake it as a 
unity which has no multiplicity in itself, but which derives 
its determination as manifold, and so as quantum, from 
its place in a scale in which the other degrees are external 
to it. Thus a sensation can be represented as having a 
particular degree of intensity only in so far as we conceive 
ft as generated in a process which passes through all 
inferior degrees up to the given amount. And this mearis 
that, if it is determined a* occupying a moment of time 
with a certain degree of intensity, it must be by a synthesis 
which has reference to other moments, and so to time as 
an extensive quantity. The same cort'elation of intensive 
and extensive is illustrated by Kant’s construction of 
matter out of the tw'o opposite forces of repulsion and 
attraction ; for the intensity of each force is measured by 
the extent of its influence, and a mere intensive force is 
just one which moves a given mass tlvough a given space 
in a given time. 

Ran^u^s'the principle of intensive quantity to disprove 
the doctrine of the mathematical physicists, who hold that 
the different weights of different kinds of matter when 
taken in the same volume, can be explained by the 
existenc* of more or less of vacuum between their material 
particles. This inference is, he thinks, illogical; for we 
have no reason to deny the possibility of a variation in 
the intensive occupation of space by different kinds of 
matter, while nevertheless each of them is extended 
through tlje whole of the space so occupied. And he 
supports this^objectibn by a reference to the impossibility 
of our having an experience of empty space. In truth, 
the inference flows from the fact that the repulsive force 
by which matter fills space to the exclusion of other matter, 
is determined only in relation to the attractive force which 
hqlds them together. Hence what is not occupied by the 
one object, must be occupied by the o^her. In the 
Critique, where Kant speaks of the limitation of the 
positive by the negative as the degree of a quality, it is 
not so clear that the negative, in relation to which the 
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positive is determined, is another positive. Hence, it 
would seem at first as if thp true conclusion were, that 
experience can never be either of absolutely full or of 
absolutely empty time or space, but only of relative fulness 
or emptiness. It is only when we see that the negative, 
in relation to which the positive is externally determined, 
must be conceived as the limit of another positive, that 
the force of Kant’s reasoning becomes evident. The same 
ambiguity, it is to be observed, appears in Kant’s Meta- 
physical Rudiments of Physics, where it is said that all 
object fills Space by repulsive force; if it did so fill it, 
attractive force must be conceived as emptying space, and 
the balance of the two forces would imply that space was 
neither absolutely full nor empty. In fact, however, as 
Kant himself points' out, either force would empty space, 
if it were not conceived as limited by the other.^ The 
conclusion, therefore, seems to be that the true positive or 
real — ih this case, the fulness of space — cannot be found 
in that which is positively determined apart from its 
negative, but only in the unity of opposites, which implies 
at once their negative and their positive relation to each 
other. * 

The principle of the Axioms of Perception snowed that 
Geometry and Arithmetic are applicable to objects of’pat'onsor 

. , , , . P . Sense-perctp- 

expenence, because they can be objects of experience only ‘ion 

. , ... ... the application 

as they are subjected to the same synthesis, by which «fthji higher 

. j , . , . , / mathematical 

times and spaces are determined ; t.e., to a synthesis accord- cakuiusto 
ing to the principle of extensive quantity.. The principle*’'*”"™'^* 
of the Anticipations of Sense-perception [Wahrnehmung] 
shows that the higher mathematical Calculus is applicable 
to objects of experience, because they can be, objects of 
experience only as qualitatively determined;, and because 
they can be qualitatively determined only as they are 
subjected to a syntliesis in which they are generated out 
of nothing according to the principle of intensive quantity. ^ 

Kant does not, however, anywhere distinctly refer to this 
principle as a vindication of the objective validity of tHe 
Differential a^d Integral Calculus, as corresponding to the 
process by which objects are qualitatively determined in 
our experience, although it is an extension of his thought 
, • ' R. V. 358 ; H. IV. 400. 
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which is quite in his spirit, and which is favoured by some 

of his expressions.^ ^ 

• 

^ It is, however, implied in several passages in the Anfangsgrunde, e,g,^ R. V. 
375 IV. 413, and more definitely stated in some of the Refiexiomn. 

Thj.s thought is due to Prof. Cohen (Kant’s Tkeorie der Erfahrungy p, 422 seq.^ 
and his separately published Essay, Das Frincip der Infinitesimal Metkodt in 
seiner Geschkkte^^), My knowledge of Mathematics is not sufficient to enable 
me to discuss this subject with any confidence. The passages in Kant’s works 
and in the Reftexione^i Kanis which bear on this interpretation are discussed by 
Prof. Cohen in his Thcorie der Erfahrung^ p. 430 seq. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ANALOGIES OF EXPERIENCE. 


T he Analogies of experience occupy a central place in Kant s first 
•the Critique for many reasons. They were the to deduce^' 
principles of knowledge to which Kant’s attention was seeking to solve 
directed even in the earliest of his purely metaphysical necessary 
works, the Dilucidatio Nova ; and it was to them that he deduce the 
returned in the Dissertation of 1770 as the “ principles of prbdi^s.' 
the intelligible world.” ^ It was Hume’s treatment of one 
of those principles "which made him finally shake off his 
“ dogmatic slumber,” and opened the way for those investi- 
gations which issued in the Critique, and more, especially 
in the metaphysical and transcendental deduction of the 
categories : and when he has to give a specimen of his 
method, he almost invariably takes the principle of 
causality as his example. The other principles were 
brought into view by the effort of Kant to do what he 
charges Hume with omitting to do, i.e,„ to universalise 
his problem. For, no sooner had Kant seen that a doubt 
could be thrown on the universality and objective validity 
of the category of causality, than he began to ask whether 
there were not other conceptions of the pure understanding 
which were expos^ to a similar challenge, and to look 
for that guiding thread to their discovery which he found 
in the finished work of Logic. Hume’s argument rested 
upon two fundamental positions, each of which Kant 
attempted to turn. On the one hand, it rested on the idea 
that things afe given in their qualitative and quantitative 
determination as objects in space and time apart from 
all mental synthesis ; and, on the other hand, on the idea 

^ See above, p. i68. 
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thti out of this given determination of things, by the aid 
of custom and imagination, |he determination of them by 
causality might be explained. Now, as I have already 
suggested, Kant turns the first of these positions by point- 
ing out that the mathematical determination of things 
I involves a synthesis of the matter of sense according to 
its form, and the recognition of this synthesis as in har- 
mony with the schematised categories of number and 
degree, or of extensive and intensive quantity. Hence, 
any doubt thrown on the principle of cause as carrying 
us beyond the simple data of perception, must equally 
be thrown upon the science t)f mathematics; and also upon 
all that determination of objects of experience as definitely 
quantified and qualified objects in space and time; by 
reason of which the science of mathematics has objective 
validity instead of being a mere systematic dream. Even, 
therefore, if we admitted that there could be an experience 
of objects apart from the use of the principle of causality 
or any similar, principle, and that from it we might, by 
the aid of imagination and custom, derive that principle, 
we should not have escaped the necessity for a synthesis 
according to' a priori conceptions. The deduction of the 
Mathematical Principles is the proof that such a synthesis 
is necessary to the determination of objects as quantified 
and qualified, a determination w'hich they must have if 
they are to be known as in space and time. 

JJ'q&spedai But is this enough? Can we say that these principles 
“fogfe. sufficient fof the determination of objects of experience 
as such “ The two preceding principles,” answers Kant, 

“ which I have called mathematical in view of the fact 
that they authorise us to apply mathematics to phenomena, 
had to do with phenomena as respects their mere possi- 
bility. Their object was to show hoy such phenomena 
^ could be produced according to the laws of mathematical 
synthesis, both as respects the pure clement in their per- 
ceptive form and as respects the real element in their 
etbpir.cal perception.”! But “experience is empirical 
nowledge; i.e., it is a knowledge whrch tlrough sense- 
perception determines an object. It is, therefore, a 
synthesis ot sense-perceptions, a synthesis which' is not 
^ A. 178; B. 221. 
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itself contained in sense-perception as such, but which 
involves that its manifold i§ brought to synthetic unity 
in one consciousness. For this unity is what is essehtial 
to the constitution of a knowledgo of the objects of sense, 
i.e., to experience, as distinct from mere perception or 
sensation.” ^ It is true that we have a kind of synthetic 
unity established by the mathematical principles. But “ it 
is a synthesis of the homogeneous, and so of elements 
which do not necessarily belong to, or require, each other, 
as, e.g., the two triangles into which a square is divided 
by the diagonal do not, when taken severally, require each 
other.” But the dynamical synthesis “ i's the synthesis of 
the manifold in so far as its elements necessarily belong 
to each other, as, e.g., the accident belongs to some par- 
ticfUlar substance, or the effect to its cause : a synthesis 
in which different elements are represented as hetero- 
geneous and yet as united together n priori." Such 
synthesis “ is not arbitrary ” (like the other), for it is “ a 
connexion which concerns the existence of J:he manifold.” ^ 

Now, “ experience is a consciousness of objects through 
sense-perceptions, and consequently it claims to be a 
consciousness of the relation of the manifold in existence, 
i.e., not as it is put together in time, but as if”objectively 
is in time: and, as time itself cannot be perceived,” (so 
that objects could be determined in relation to it,) “ the 
determination of the existence of objects in time impossible 
only through their combination in time generally; which 
means their combination by means of conceptions which 
establish an a priori connexion. But as such conceptions 
always carry necessity with them, experience is possible 
only through a consciousness of the necessary connexion 
of sense-perceptions.” 

I have already partly explained the meaning of these 
passages. Kant holds that the determination of objects ‘>?at*eAiiaio. 

, . . , determine 

as quantihed and qualified, presupposes in its turn the objecyas 
determination of them as objects in distinction from and 
in relation to the self. The transcendental regress, whifeh 
first brought into view the necessity of recognising the 
action of the categories of quantity and quality in experi- 
ence, needs only to be carried a little farther to bring into 

J.B. 218. ^B, 2 Qinoie, ^B. 219. 
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vieu' the necessity of this further determination of them, 
or in other words, of recognising that objects cannot 
merely be given as such. It is not enough to say they 
are objects and so distinct for the self that knows them; 
for let them be objects ever so much, we have to ask how 
they come to be objects for us. Now, Kant answers that 
it is just the function of the Analogies of Experience to 
determine objects as such, or so to connect the data of 
sense with each other that for us they determine objects. 
On this I have already remarked that the determination 
of objects as existing, and not merely thought or imagined^ 
would naturally bb expected«1;o be the function of the cate- 
gories of modality; as it is the modality of the judgment 
which alone brings into view the relation of that deter- 
mination of the object w'hich the judgment expresses ‘to 
the subject who makes it. But it is Kant’s view that the 
consciousness of the self that judges is the consciousness 
of that synthetic activity by which the data of sense are 
combined into jhe unity of experience. It goes along 
with, and is dependent upon, the rec(jgnition of the syn- 
thesis of phenomena as conforming to certain a priori 
prin.ciples.^ Hence, the determination of phenomena as 
objects existihg for the self is conceived as resulting from 
their determination as necessarily connected elements in 
one experience; or we might even say, the former deter- 
mination's regarded as essentially one with the latter. In 
Kantian language, it is only as the data of sense are 
combined by necessary laws into one context of experience, 
and recognised as so combined, that they can be known 
as objects, and so united with the consciousness of self. 
Reflexion upon the modality of objects or their relation 
to the conscious self, therefore, only brings into view the 
fact that they are determined as objects because of their 
necessary relation to each other, as elements in one experi- 
ence. Such reflexion, accordingly, destroys that natural 
dualism in which objects are regarded as things in them- 
sel‘v«s independent of consciousness, and reduces them to 
phenomena, at the same time that it explains how, by 
means of the Analogies of Experience, they are determined 
as objects. Of the defects of this view of the modal 
determination of objects, a good deal has been said already. 
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and more will be said in the next chapter. Here it is 
sufficient for us to recognise that, as was already indicated 
in the first chapter of the Introduction, the reflexion which 
brings into view the connexion of, things with each other 
according to the Analogies of Experience, a reflexion 
which is implied in the modern scientific view of nature, 
is a real advance toward a more accurate and complete 
view of things. And it is an advance gained in the only 
way in which a new development of human knowledge is 
possible; i.e., by a transcendental regress, which make.” 
us aware of Elements previously working in our conscious- 
ness, but not previously attended to. 'And it is of no 
little interest to examine how Kant proves that such a 
regress is at once necessary and legitimate. 

He begins by spe'aking of the connexion of phenomena 
by which they are determined as objects as a connexion 
of them in time, which is the form of inner sense and 
therefo’re of all perception. This view is afterwards sup- 
plemented by a somewhat imperfectly developed theory 
of the relation of in^ner to outer experience; and the fact 
that, in the first instance, Kant pays regard only to 
connexion in time, must be considered as a' result^ of jthe 
lingering psychological view of the DeductidTi— as if its 
object were to explain the process whereby a successiort 
of sensations or perceptions is turned into an experience 
of objects which, as such, are in .space. Kant, however, 
more and more worked himself free of this idea, and sub- 
stituted for it the true conception of a^ transcendental 
regress as, not an account of the genesis of an intelligible 
experience out of elements that existed before it, but an 
attempt to realise all that experience is, and f,o bring to 
light all the elements implied in it. Taking the argument 
as it stands, howev.er, we may paraphrase it as follows : 

Experience, as the objective determination of phenomena, 
really means their determination as necessarily connected 
in time, i.e., as connected in time according to certain 
rules which are a priori, and which, therefore, are ..Qot 
dependent upon the sequence in which these phenomena, 
as mere determinations of sense, are presented in the sub- 
jective experience of the individual, or in which he may 
arbitrarily choose to combine them in his imagination. 
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In other words, we recognise a perception as referring to 
an object, only in so far as we recognise it as necessarily 
related in time to our other perceptions according to certain 
general principles, which are not derived from the actual 
succession of our perceptions, but which determine that 
succession (as they determine all other successions). But 
to recognise such a connexion is not to recognise some- 
thing which could be given to us from without; it is 
simply to discover a connexion which our intelligence 
necessarily introduces into the data of sense, in the very 
process of synthesis by which it construct^ them into 
, perceptions. t 

^rrnlioelL >s Kant’s way of proving this thesis? As 

toanivcr.saii.se usual with him, WO liavc a dialectic which turns upon 

ihe deteimina- -.ri r 

phenomena reconstitutcs the premises ffom which it starts, 

.us in time. In other words, he begins with the supposition of that, 
as known independently of the categories, which in the 
end he shows to be a* possible experience only by ‘means 
of these very categories. For his purpose is to show that 
it is only through the application ok the categories that 
objects can be determined as existing in time, and as in 
tim,e exhibiting phenomena which succeed or coexist with 
each other'.'* But at first he seems to speak as if such 
lime-relations of phenomenal objects could be given apart 
from the categories, and as if the categories were needed 
merely to universalise them. Thus, he tells us that the 
conception of objects as exi.sting, changing, or coexisting 
in time, does not directly involve any necessity of con- 
nexion between them. If, then, we confine ourselves to 
what we apprehend, what is to become of substance, 
causality, ^nd reciprocity? What right can we possibly 
have to add to the perceived facts what is not given in 
them? If all I perceive is the existence of an object at 
a particular time, what can possibly give me a right to 
^say that the object remains in existence and maintains its 
identity with itself beyond the moment when I am per- 
cejving it : still more, as the principle would seem to 
involve, to say that it exists throughout allitime? If all 
perceive is a particular change, how can I ever be 
authorised to say that the succession which I see mow is 
determined according to a universal rule ivhich holds good 
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for all time ? If all I perceive is a particular coexistence, 
how can 1 have a right to s%y that the coexisting objects 
are determined as such according to laws of reciprocal 
dependence, which hold good not only in this case but 
always and everywhere ? Obviously in each of these cases, 
I am bringing a particular phenomenon under a category 
or universal form of relation, and so giving to the deter- 
mination of a particular fact a universal value. But what 
gives me the right or the power to do so? How can I 
thus subsume the particular case under a law which carries 
me so far beyond it? Kant’s answer is, that 1 must so 
subsume the particular case \inder the universal rule, 
because otherwise 1 could not bring it into relation with 
the possibility of knowledge; and it must be capable of 
being so subsumed, otherwise it would be as good as 
nothing for me. 

Now, what does this mean? Does it mean that, the 
particular case being given in its complete determination 
as a subjective appearance, I then, in f)rder to determine 
it as an objective ftJtt, bring it under the category, for 
which it is marked out by something in its character as 
an appearance? Or does it mean simply tha^.if i take 
a particular object merely as particular, without thinking 
of the conditions under which it can be known as such an 
object, I need not think of it as determined by the cate- 
gory; but that the moment I begin to think hcAv it is 
possible that such an object should be known to me, I 
see that such a category is necessarily implied in it? I 
have already said a good deal on this subject; but, as 
Kant generally discusses it with reference to the .'\nalogies 
of Experience, it seemed best to reserve the full considera- 
tion of it for this place. First, then, let us- look at one 
or two of the most definite passages on the subject.^ 

“ Axioms are synthetic a priori principles which are 
immediately certain. Now, it is impossible to combine 
one conception with another synthetically, and yet immedi- 
ately; for we need a third mediating principle to enable 
us to reach bfeyonti the first to the second. Now', as 
philosophy is nothing but rational knowledge according 
to conceptions, no principle can be found in it which 

* One of the cleared pa^es, A. 737 ; B. 765, has been already quoted, p. 438. 
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deserves the name of an axiom. We can have axioms in 
mathematics, just because vje can give intuitive construc- 
tion to our conceptions, and so ‘ envisage ’ their objects. 
For thus we are able immediately and a priori to connect 
che predicates of such objects with them. Thus we can 
see at once, e.g., that three points always lie in one plane. 
On the other hand, a synthetic proposition based on mere 
conceptions, cannot be immediately certain, e.g., the 

^proposition that ‘ everything that happens has its cause ’ ; 
for here I must look about for a tertium quid, which 1 , can 
find only in the conditions of the determination of the 
time of phenomena in af. experience, and I could not 
immediately and directly derive such a principle from 
conceptions alone. Thus, we see that discursive principles 
are quite different from axioms or intuitive principles/” ^ 

“ This proof does not show that the given conception 
{e.g., of that which happens) leads directly to another 
conception (that of cause) ; for such a transition w'ould be 
a leap in the dark which could not be justified. What it 
does show is that experience itself, 'and so the object of 
experience, would be impossible without such a combi- 
nation. ”2 

* Ij« 

, “In the Transcendental Analytic, we have deduced the 
principle that all that happens lias a cause, by considering 
what is the one condition of the objective possibility of a 
conception of that which happens. We have proved, in 
short, that the determination of an event in time, and 
therefore the urvent itself, as a fact of experience, is impos- 
sible, if it does not stand under such a dynamic rule. And 
this is the sole ground of proof possible in such a case ; 
for it is ooly as an object is determined for it, according to 
the law’ of causality, that the idea of the event has objective 
validity or truth.” 


( 

Meaning of 
kant’s state- 
inerUha^ the 
principle of 
causality cannot 
be anal^ically 
derived from 
the idea of an 
event. 


That all that happens has a cause cannot be inferred 
from the conception of that which happens; rather, it is 
the principle in question which shows how alone we can 
attain a definite empirical conception of that which 
happens.” * • • 

These passages show us clearly what Kant is seeking to 

‘ A. 732 ; B. 760. 2 A. 783 ; B. 81 1. * A. 787 ; B*. 815. 

^ A. 301 ; B. 357 ; cf. also A. 722 ;*B. 750. 
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express. He starts with Hume’s difficulty, that what we 
call a cause and an effect a^ two phenomena which we 
apprehend only as standing in a time-relation to dhch 
other. He admits, therefore, that tin itself the conception 
of an event or change does not immediately involve the 
conception of causality, does not immediately imply a 
universal relation of succession between the two pheno- 
mena in question. For, he goes on to ask : where can we 
find such a proof? The only attempt to give one, is the 
argument that what happens is accidental, and what is’*’ 
accidental has necessarily a cause in something else. But 
wffiat do we mean by a thing t)eing accidental ? We do 
not mean merely that w^e can think the opposite, but rather 
that, as it did not exist before, it does not now exist by any 
inherent necessity, but only because something else causes 
it to exist. But this is just the principle of causality. 

For, to say that which comes into existence has a cause, 
is just lo assume the principle of causality. If, then, we 
simply take the conception of an event in this way, abstract- 
ing from the conditicms under which it can be known to us 
as an objective fact, we must allow to Hume that the 
principle of causality is explicable only as an illegitimate 
conversion of the mere repeated succession of fike impres- 
sions into a belief in the necessary sequence of different 
objective phenomena. 

When, however, we look at it in this w'ay, we begin to n im*iies the 

r ... rxT ■ ■ ° reduction of 

see that a further criticism of Hume s doctrine is necessary, an event to a 

_ r T T SUCCCSSlOp, of 

lo say that an event or change occurs, m«ans for Hume impressi'^s. 
only that one particular impression follows another in con-* 
sciousness. It is subject to this reduction, or on the tacit 
assumption of it, — i.e., on the ground that in perception, 
we have given only one impression and then another after 
it, — that Hume denies the principle of causality. What 
he really shows is that the bare consciousness of perception 
after perception, or rather of impression after impression, 
does not contain in it any necessity of relation. Or, in 
other words, reducing an event to terms of mere sens^ 
perception, allHhatwe find in it is simply the consciousness 
of impression after impression connected by the relation 
of time.* It is of such a sequence, and not of a change in 
an object, that Hufne is speaking when he says that it does 
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not involve any universal relation of causality; for he 
himself admits that we cajy reach the objectivity of a 
relkion only through its supposed universality. When 
Kant, therefore, in answering Hume, admits that the 
principle “ that all that happens has a cause,” involves a 
synthesis, in which we go beyond the conception of what 
happens, he is speaking from Hume’s point of view, and 
reducing the sequence to that which alone, from that point 
of view, it can be, i.e., to a mere consciousness of sequence 
of impressions, a perception of a sequence of perceptions. 
He withdraws, in fact, from the perception of what 
happens all determinatiorf by conception, and then asks 
simply whether the residuum would give us causality; and 
he answers that it would not.^ • 

Now, it is well to follow out the consequence of this a 
little further. The possible determination of things as in 
time are three : they, may last through time, and they may 
succeed each other, or coexist with each other in tirne. .But 
in such a consciousness as we have described, there is no 
room for coexistence, since its states Are always successive; 
and there is^ really as little room for permanence, since the 
impressions of no two moments are exactly alike, and even 
, if they were, this would constitute no identity between 
them. To say that we recognise a perception as identical 
with another can mean only that it is a perception of the 
same object ; and of this objective reference we empty our 
thoughts just in so far as we confine ourselves to our 
perceptions or impressions as such. In fact, sequence is 
the only relation in time with reference to which it is 
possible even to suppose that it could be given in percep- 
tion ; and' we shall soon find reason to question whether 
even this could be so given. 

Now Hume, in his earlier treatise, had maintained, with 
some inconsistency, that we can through impressions be 
conscious of the relations of coexistence in space and suc- 
cession in time, and then he had proceeded by means of 
tlftse relations to explain away the conceptions of identity 
and tausality. • 1 

In dealing with the first of these principles he had made 
matters easy for himself by assuming at the outset that 

* The question whether it can be even so much as thii is ijot here considered. 
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identity is actually given to us in perception, in so far as 
the impressions which we ha)(e in successive moments are 
not different in content.^ For, on this assumption, he had 
only to explain why like impressions, received after an 
interval, are referred to the same object — a difficulty which 
he solved by supposing that we confuse like impressions, 
before and after the interruption, with identical impres- 
sions, and that we invent the fiction of a continuous 
existence of an object, which is not an impression, to 
explain the recurrence. Causality, again, he explained as 
a conception generated by the recurrence of two different 
impressions in succession (whidh are, of course, identified 
at every recurrence as the same or of the same class), and 
by the increasing tendency' of the mind, as affected by this 
recflrrence, to pass from the one impression to the “ idea ” 
of the other. Reciprocity he did not deal with, but it is 
easy to see that, on the same method,, he would have been 
able, to generate it out of the repeated co-existence of 
different impressions ; nor would any greaudifficulty have 
stood in his way in sifch an explanation, seeing that he had 
already prepared the way for it by treating the relations of 
things in space as given directly in our impressions, -in 
spite of the successive character of the latter. ^ 

In Hume’s later work, the discussion upon identity 
disappears, and with it the difficulty of generating per- 
manence, coexistence and succession out of the same 
perceptive consciousness, which is, as Hume describes it, 
a “ bundle or collection of impressions and ideas, succeed- 
ing each other in perpetual flux or movement.” For, he 
has now to deal merely with the one perceived relation of 
succession, and the parallel conceived relation of*causality. 
Further, the omission of the discussion upon .identity has 
made it easy for him to treat the consciousness of an 
objective change as nothing more than the perceived pre- 
sence in our consciousness of one impression after another. 
Hence, in order to the reduction of the knowledge of 
objective changes to impressions, nothing more is needed 
than the confusion t>f such a consciousness of impress'ions 
as succeeding each other in time with the successive im- 
pressions themselves. 

^ Cf. Green’s Introduction to Humds Treatise^ § 236 seq. 
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Kant, on the there seems no ground to believe that Kant ever 

deals with the re&d the Treatise. But his a/gument carries us back to the 

three Analogies , _ . . ° r i j j 

as essentially conccptions of the Treatisc, in so far as he adds coexistence 

connected with ^ u ■ j n i 

each other. (q succession, and per^Tianence to both, as modes ot 
Time, and thus raises the question not as to causality 
alone, but also as to substance and reciprocity. And it is 
to be noted that he dwells on the impossibility of getting 
either permanence or coexistence out of a consciousness 
which is merely successive, and that he clinches his argu- 
ment by pointing out that neither the succession non the 
coexistence of different phenomena can be perceived by us, 
except as relations of the* states of the permanent. In 
other words, he throws on the perceiving consciousness 
the weight of all the different relations of its matter which 
it will have to bear, if all the determinations of objects in 
time are to be explained out of the time-relations of impres- 
sions; while he also.points out that these time-determina- 
tions are not isolated from each other, so that one of them 
could be explained without the others. And, in particular, 
he shows that the other time-relation^j of phenomena have 
for their basis the consciousness of a piermanent self- 
idtntital object, which does not change with the change of 
. its successive states. 

“ The three Analogies of Experience are nothing but 
principles for the determination of the existence of pheno- 
mena fn time, according to all its three modes : — their 
relation to time itself as a quantum, (the quantum of 
existence, i.e.f duration); their relation in time, regarded 
as a series or succession of moments one after another; 
and, finally, their relation in time, regarded as having a 
certain bleadth or, compass in which all existence is 
included at ‘once. Such a unity of the determination of 
time is completely dynamical, i.e., titqe in it is not viewed 
as that in which experience immediately determines its 
place for every existence. That indeed is Impossible, 
seeing that absolute time is no object of perception, with 
A^ich phenomena could be brought into relation. But 
the rule of the understanding, through w‘hich alone the 
existence of phenomena can get synthetic unity in accord- 
ance with the relations made possible by time, determines 
for every phenomenon its place in time,‘ an^J so determines 
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it a priori for all time, and for every time.” “ Our 
Analogies, therefore, exhibit the unity of nature, as it 
manifests itself in the connexion of all phenomena under 
certain exponents, which can express nothing but the rela- 
tion of time (in so far as it embraces all existence within 
itself) to the unity of apperception, which can realise itself 
only in a synthesis according to rules. Taken together, 
what they express is, that all phenomena lie, and must 
lie, in one Nature; since without this a priori unity there 
could be no unity of experience, and, consequently, no” 
determinatidn of objects in experience. 

“In regard to the manner ^of proving these transcen- 
dental laws of nature to which we have rectjurse, and the scndentai 

Deduction of 

characteristics by which.it is distinguished from other Analogies, 
ways of demonstration, 1 shall make one remark, which 
must be of the highest importance as a prescription which 
we can lay down beforehand for every attempt to prove 
intellectual principles which contain*an a priori synthesis. 

If we had endeavoured to prove these Analogies dogmati- 
cally, i.e., from coiKeptions, — if, in other words, we had 
attempted in this way to prove that nothing exists except 
what is found in a permanent object, that evfry evqnt pre- 
supposes something in the previous state ^ things on * 
which it follows according to a rule, and, finally, that the’ 
states of things that coexist are determined in relation to 
each other according to a universal rule of coexistence, — 
all our endeavours would have been in vain. For, it is 
impossible to pass from one object and its^existence to the 
existence of another or its manner of existence merely by 
means of the conceptions of them, however carefully we 
may analyse these conceptions. What, then, jvas left for 
us to do ? All that was left for us, was to t,ake our stand 
upon the possibility of experience, as a form of knowledge 
in which all object’s must finally be capable of being given 
to us, if the ideas of them are to have objective reality for* 
us. In this tertium quid, the essential form of which 
consists in the synthetic unity of the apperception oLall 
phenomena, V/e found certain a priori conditions of the 
complete and necessary determination of all phenomenal 
existente in time, without which even the empirical deter- 
mination of time* would be impossible. In these, there- 
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fore, we discovered rules of the a priori synthetic unity 
of experience, by means of which we are enabled to 
antkipate its facts.” ^ * 

The Analogies It is worth while to ^notice how Kant here states the 
under which principles which are to be proved by means of the idea of 
existinRin the possibiUty of experience. The first is the principle 
sequence an^ that all that exists must be found in that which is per- 

coexistence of •in* • i • 

their state» mancnt, i.e., that all existence is summed up in permanent 
knowrious. substances and their states. Now, Kant maintains that 
— the mere conception of an object does not imply that it |s a 
permanent substance. It is seen to do so, only when we 
reflect that we cannot hio'm any object as an existence in 
time, unltiss we refer our perception to a substance, which 
we conceive to remain the same through all changes of its 
states or determinations. Again, the conception of ^n 
event, if we think of it simply as the coming into existence 
of something that did not exist before, may be analysed 
as we please, and we t:annot get out of it any necessity of 
connecting it with any other event which preceded it in 
time : but when we ask how we corner to know that some- 
thing happens, or begins to be, we have to recognise, 
that for us nothing can begin to be except the state of a 
permanent Subject, and that that .state can begin to be only 
hs determined according to a universal rule in relation to 
some previous change. Finally, we cannot, from the mere 
conceptipn of coexisting things, draw the inference that 
they reciprocally influence each other’s states, but this 
inference becoiyes necessary whenever we reflect on the 
conditions under which such a relation of existence can 
become known by us; for then we find that we cannot 
connect the states of substances coexisting, except on the 
presupposition of sudh influence. 

ihiSS™. ^ indicated the point of view which 

we have to take up in order to appreciate Kant’s argument. 
'It is confused somewhat by the fact that, following Hume, 
Kant does not, in the first instance, divest the perceptions 
ofwhat qualification by conception, which he afterwards 
show^ to be necessary to them in orcl^r tlfat they may 
become elements of experience. No doubt he corrects this 
when he speaks of the perceptions as a mere manifold, 

* A. 215-17; B. 262-3. * 
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which imagination takes up in succession as it is given. 
But, if we take as our start^g-point the consciousness of 
objects as existing in time, — of events as occurring in 
time, arid of the states of different things as coexisting in 
time, — we already presuppose that determination of per- 
ception by the necessary relations expressed in the 
categories which Kant seeks to prove. The objects of 
such a consciousness are already conceived objects, and 
not merely sense-perceptions. Hence, in the process of 
showing the necessity of the determination of perceptions 
by the categories, Kant is obliged to withdraw from 
objects perceived the attributes he had lent them. He is, 
in fact, simply showing that objects cannot have^for us the 
predicates which we attribute to them in our ordinary 
consciousness, except by the aid of a principle which in 
that consciousness we usually leave out of account; and 
so is teaching us to rise above the ^natural abstraction in 
which we take objects as if they were things in themselves, 
given as objects in space and time, but otherwise unrelated 
either to each other t»r to the self. 

We may put it thus : — the point which Kant would 
prove is, that in relation to possible experience, the per- 
ceptions become qualified “by conceptions, ari^ hereby are 
determined as cases of universal laws, while in themselves, 
as perceptions, they express mere particular facts. Now, 
the real meaning of this process lies in this, that the 
ordinary consciousness in its determination of objects 
abstracts from, or neglects the subject for\vhich they are. 
Thus, things are conceived as existing, and events as 
taking place, without reference to the fact that they are 
objects for a subject, or to the conditions usder which 
alone they can become such objects. Hence, when we 
correct our abstraction and restore the conditions which 
were left out of account, we seem to be attaching new, 
conditions to those objects, whereas all that we do is to call 
attention to conditions hitherto overlooked. From this 
point of view, then, it may fairly be said that, when’^ve 
consider thin|[s irf relation to the possibility of knowing 
them, we find a new light thrown upon them which was 
not there so long as we took them as things in themselves, 
determined to^be ^hat they are independently of any such 
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relatit n. It is in this sense that Kant’s assertion of the 
phenomenal character of the^ objects of experience really 
throVvs so much light on them. And it is open to us, from 
this point of view, to say that objects, considered" without 
reference to the possibility of knowing them, have not the 
predicates that belong to them when considered in that 
reference. 

Particular If we ask how our ordinary conception of objects needs 

paiSar to bc remouldcd by this reference to the subject for which 
areknoml”'*^ "Ihey are, the answer is that, taken apart from their relation 
to the subject and the conditions under which 'that relation 
* can be established, objects^ appear as merely particular, 

i.e., not as instances of any principle that goes beyond 
themselves. Thus, when I say that 1 am conscious of an 
object as such, I appear to be expressin*g merely that which 
is present to me now and here, but which may never be 
presented again. When 1 say that I am conscious of an 
event as occurring, I appear to be saying merely tlrat one 
phenomenon nvakes room for another in my perception, 
without any implication of a universal relation between 
that which comes to be and that which disappears. And 
, when 1 say that I am conscious of two objects as coexist- 
ing, this d^(is not seem to in^'olve any correlation that 
goes beyond the moment of time in which they are so 
determined. But, when I reconsider these propositions in 
the light of the idea that the objects I am speaking of are 
objects known, — objects, therefore, which imply a subject, 
and which aret capable of being united with the self- 
consciousness of that subject, as one subject through all 
the variety of its experiences, — I begin to see that this 
determination of objects implies conditions which I have 
not yet taken. into account. And these conditions, accord- 
ing to Kant’s argument, are just the dynamical relations of 
, substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity. 
No object can exist for us through an impression* of sense, 
except in so far as the content of such impression is referred 
as*^ quality or state to some object, which is permanent 
and 5?D independent of the impression. ‘NoWents can be 
conceived as occurring simply because one impression 
makes room for another, unless the content of the ‘impres- 
sions so referred to a permanent object,* are conceived as 
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necessarily connected by a law which is independent of the 
particular impressions or states in my subjectivity. And 
no coexistence can be established, unless our successive 
experiences have their content referred to different objects 
which are permanent, and which are fixed as in one time 
by a law of necessary dependence — a law which determines 
their succession in our consciousness and is not determined ^ 
by it. 

Now, it is to be observed that this process may, in one w?***"*- 
point of view, be described as adding to perceived objects 
predicates which are not analytically contained in them, 
but which are combined with^them only in relation to the these objUts. 
possibility of knowledge. For, taken apart from this pos- 
sibility, the objects are considered to present themselves as 
ntere particulars, and not as particular instances of uni- 
versal principles ; — particular objects in a particular time 
and space, with respect to which we cannot know whether 
they will ever again present themselves in time and space; 
particular events, as to which w-e can never know' that they 
are connected with any general conditions under w'hich 
they must occur; particular co-existences, of which we 
cannot know that they are more than accidental, coinci- 
dences. On the other hahd, nothing is really' added to the 
conception of the objects by this new synthesis, so far as 
these particular objects or events are really known objects 
and events; since, as such, they must contain all the con- 
ditions that belong to knowm objects, however little these 
may be present to the consciousness of th«? individual who 
knows them. Hence, from this point of view, the move- 
ment of thought which enables us to recognise the condi- 
tions under which the particular objects are known as they 
are known, leads us to withdraw' from them, as apart from 
these conditions, the qualifications which they seemed to 
have when they were taken as things in themselves, i.e.j 
as objective facts given independently of any relation to a 
subject. 

The meaning of Kant’s argument then, in its first asp6ct. Positive and 
is that it c 5 lls attention to the conditions under* which a^lTof the 
objects or facts are known, and shows that they are known 
as particular objects or facts, only in relation to a self- 
consciousness, vftiich always determines its objects through 
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universal principles. As relation to the subject is part of 
the idea of the object, so it is ^n object only as determined 
by principles which make it no longer a mere particular. 
From the point of view .of the possibility of exi>erience, 
therefore, we may enrich our empirical knowledge by 
recognising, in each empirical fact as such, a determination 
' by universal principles. On the other hand, from the 
point of view of the perceived object, if we take that object 
as what it was originally supposed to be — as an object 
'merely given to the understanding and not determined by 
it — we find that we must divest it of the qualification it 
seemed to have, and reduce ft to bare perception or sensa- 
tion. Like the will-o’-the-wisps in Goethe’s allegory, we 
suck out the veins of gold that made the clay image stand, 
and it falls together in a confused heap* as a mere ‘ marri- 
fold of sense.’ Now, admitting for the moment that this 
manifold could be apprehended by sense as a series of 
subjective states succeeding one another in time, it can be 
shown that, out pf this mere succession, we could not get 
any objective consciousness whatsoevers and that the cate- 
gories must come in to add to perceptions something not 
^contained in them, ere we can reach such a consciousness. 
But the addifh)n now takes a slig’htly different appearance. 
It is not that the object or fact, taken as a particular object 
or fact, carries with it no consequences beyond its own 
immediate existence or occurrence in this moment and at 
this spot; for we now discern that its determination as a 
particular object/or us involves universal principles, which 
carry us far beyond its particular existence. But it is that, 
taking the mere perception or impression of sense as it 
really is, we«find that it does not contain the determination 
in virtue of wjiich it represents to us particular objects. 
Now there is in Kant a certain want of adjustment in 
these two aspects, which makes it difficult for us to see 
whether he is speaking of what is given in sense as it 
really is, — in which case he is speaking of that which in 
its6if cannot be an object of knowledge, and which, there- 
fore, requires to be combined with a corrceptit)n not in it, 
ere it can become such an object; or whether he is speaking 
. of the particular object of knowledge, which is not 'recog- 
nised as being determined by universal prirfciples but which 
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really is so determined, — in which case he is speaking of 
an object which is not onl^ perceived but conceived, and 
which we need only to understand in order to see that it is 
not a mere particular, but an instance of a law. 

After this general explanation of the method of Kant’s 
deduction, we may now go on to consider how he applies 
it to each of the Analogies of Experience : — to the principle** 
of Substance, to the principle of Causality, and to the 
principle of Reciprocity. 

The principle of the permanence of substance, as stated‘i’tai«men«sof 

. the pnnciple 

‘in the first 'edition of the Critique, is that “ all phenomena of Substance 

1 /I \ 1 . 1 • • 1 r , in the first 

contain the permanent (substance) as the object itself, and nud second , 

, , , - . , .... editions. 

the changeable as its mere determination, t.e,, manner 
in which the object exists.” In the second edition, the 
fermula is — “ In afl change of phenomena the substance is 
permanent, and the quantity of it in Nature is never either 
increased or diminished.” The formula of the first edition 
brings out more definitely the twofold aspect of the prin- 
ciple, as involving a correlation of substance and accident, 
each of which is determined in relation to the other; while 
that of the second edition starts with the assumption of the 
fact of change, and goes on to refer the changing to. the 
permanent as its necessary presupposition. 

Now, the former mode of statement corresponds most The latter 

, Statement 

exactly with what we should expect from the general agrees more 

^ ^ t*.xactly with 

account of Kant’s method. For, according to that method, form of 

we should expect him to prove that, while the mere con- deduction, 
ception of an object does not necessarily imply that it must 
be conceived as a permanent substance in a changeable 
phase of its existence, we are obliged so to conceive it 
whenever we consider the conditions under which alone 
w'e can know objects. In other w'ords, we, should expect 
him to show that the distinction of an object from the 
perception of it, ^hich is implied in its determination as 
an object, cannot be made except by the application to it 
of a category which determines it as, or changes it into, 
the consciousness of a substance manifesting itself kt a 
special accident;* or, passing from the category to the 
schema, the consciousness of an absolutely permanent 
object in a special changeable phase of its existence. The 
deduction would? therefore, consist of two parts; first, of 
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the proof that the mere conception of an object in absttacto 
does. not imply that it is a permanent substance which 
manifests itself in changing states; and secondly, of the 
proof that such a deterntination of the object is necessary 
whenever we consider how it has become known as an 
object to us. As a matter of fact, however, Kant’s argu- 
' ment takes a somewhat different course, — viz., the course 
indicated for it by the formula of the second edition ; and 
what he attempts to show is, not that any object for us 
must be determined as a permanent subject of changeable 
states, but rather that no consciousness of change is pos- 
sible which is not’a consciousness of the sequence of states 
in a permanent substance, and that no consciousness of the 
coexistence of objects is possible .which is not a conscious- 
ness of the co-existence of such changing or changeable 
states in different permanent substances. In other words, 
he does not directly attempt to connect the idea of an object 
as known by us under*conditions of time, with the fdea.of 
permanence in .change; but, taking his stand on our 
consciousness of objective sequence and coexistence, he 
endeavours to prove that such a consciousness presupposes 
^the^ortsciousfless of permanent substances, in which, and 
by relation to which, such seqflence and coexistence are 
determined. And his language is in agreement with this 
view' w'hen he speaks of this category as “ put under the 
head of .Relation, rather as being a condition of all the 
other relations than as itself being one of them.” ^ The 
principle of sub^ftance is thus proved with a double indirect- 
ness; i.t’,, not as the principle involved in the determina- 
tion of an object as existing for us in time, but as a 
principle ptesupposed in those other principles, by which 
• objects are defermine'd for us as changing or coexisting. 
thU treatment Now, one reason for this anomaly might be found in the 
nla^^be'^founci ^^at Kant was following Hume in h^s Inquiry. For in 
statemehi of that work, w'hich was the only source of Kant’s knowledge 
theproWetn. Qf Hume,^ the idea that the only fact underlying the 

’A. 187; B. 230. 

at least the only direct source. It has beerf mainlined that Kant’s 
view of Hume was partly derived from Beattie, whose Essay on the Nature of 
Truth was translated into German in 1772 (Vaihinger, I. 347). The knowledge 

to be got from this source would not, however, affect the point we are here 
considering. t 
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consciousness of necessary relation is sequence of impres- 
sions, is applied only to the causal principle, and not to 
the principles of identity (8r substance) and reciprocity. 
And, as I have already indicated^ half the plausibility of 
Hume’s argument is due to this limitation. For, it is only 
the principle of causality which could even be svpposed to 
be generated from impressions which are always succes- 
sive. Indeed, when Hume had once identified the 
sequence of impressions with the consciousness of such 
sequence, and had assumed that the consciousness of such 
sequence can be given apart from any other consciousness, 
he could easily explain how custom should generate neces- 
sary relation out of repeated consciousness of, sequence. 
Now, Kant does not, ir\ this connexion, directly attack 
Hume’s assumpticm that the sequence of impressions 
involves a consciousness of such sequence. But he points 
out, first, that such a consciousness of inner sequence 
cannof explain the consciousness of*the permanent, which 
is implied in all determination of objects in^time; any more 
than it can explain, the consciousness of a coexistence of 
objects, the impressions of which are for us necessarily 
successive. Hence, secondly, it cannot explain even^the 
consciousness of objective sequence or chan^, which we' 
can have only on the presupposition of the former, and in 
contradistinction from the latter. We cannot get the per- 
manence, coexistence, and succession of objects {\11 out of 
the same subjective sequence of impressions, even sup- 
posing we were to be conscious of that seq^uence. And as 
these relations of things as in time are known only in 
connexion with, and in distinction from each other, we 
cannot get from it any one of them in the sen^e required, 
unless the relations of our sequent ihipressipns are deter- 
mined by principles which are not given in the impressions 
themselves. • 

But there is another and more important reason for the' 
indirect way in w’hich Kant deals with the principle of 
causality, which, however, cannot be fully stated tilL’we 
have examined nwre closely the nature of his Deduction 
of it. In that Deduction, Kant seeks to show that the 
determination of things as permanent substances is the 
presupposition oi all determination of them in time, and 


Reason foi it 
in the^iew of 
Time given iik 
the Aetj^iic, 
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especially that it is presupposed in the (Jeter”'! of 
succession and change in them. To understand this proof, 
however, we have to recall thi “ metaphysical exposition ” 
of time in the Aesthetiq, and especially Kant’s assertion 
ihat time is not a general conception which expresses the 
common element in many particulars, but that, on the 
contrary, particular times are limitations of the one time 
which is their presupposition. Thus all time-relations, 
whether of coexistence or of succession, presuppose the 
'unity of time. Now, the Analogies are “ principles fof the 
determination of the existence of phenomena in timfe 
according to its three modes, — according to their relation 
to time itself as a quantum (the quantum of existence, i.e., 
duration) ; ciccording to their relation in time, as a series 
of moments or times (one after another) ; and again, 
according to their relation in time, as having a certain 
breadth or compass in which all existence is included (at 
once).” ' But the first of these relations is, accor<5ing to 
Kant, the basis. and presupposition of the other two; in 
other words, we cannot determine pl^nomena as sequent 
or coexistent, except as we refer them as states to objects 
which .persisf or endure throughout all time. To prove 
this, w'e mu!i. consider, on the ©ne hand, the idea of time 
and the diflerent relations which it makes possible; and, 
on the other hand, the conditions under which objects may 
be detewnined, according to their different possible rela- 
tions. Now, while, as we have seen, the consciousness of 
time, in its upity or identity through all difference of 
times, is the presupposition of the relation of coexistence 
and succession, yet time in its unity is nothing but the 
' presupposition of these relations. Time, indeed, is the 
mere form of. the relations of phenomena which are deter- 
mined as coexistent or successive, and therefore it might 
be argued that we cannot perceive it by itself either in its 
unity or in its differences. We cannot take time as a 
permanent unity and date phenomena in their succession 
oi»wcoexistence in relation to it, any more than we can 
take time in its changing difference and, fn relation to 
it, recognise objects as permanent. But, in determining 
phenomena as successive or coexistent, we presuppose the 

^ Als einem Inbegriff alles Daseins (zu^leich). 
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unity of time, and therefore we are obliged to refer them 
to objects which are permanent, and which as such “ repre- 
sent ” the unity of time. “ Change can be appreherrded 
onfy through the permanent and, as the alteration of it. 
For t^e distinction of the times in which things are, can be 
perceK'^ed in them only as parts of one and the same time. 
All change is only division of time ; therefore, there must 
be som^Vhing which exists through the whole time, because 
the whole lies always at the basis of the division. There- 
fore, the\ substance is the substratum and the changing is 
only the 'i'|nodfe of its existence.” ^ We can, in fact, connect 
successive phenomena as in time, only as we determine 
them as* states of a permanent object. Hence Kant 
declares* that “only the ^jermanent changes,” and that 
whuch , has no pefmanence — that which passes away 
absolutely and is not contained in anything else which 
abides — cannot be determined as changing ; for if anything 
were tlfus successive, its different parts could not be con- 
nected as in one time. We might be inclined to ask 
whether, on the same principle, we must not say that 
“ only that which changes is permanent ” ; for it is obvious 
that we cannot determine anything in relation to the. unity 
of time, except in so far as'we also determine tt in relation 
to the difference of times. But Kant does not put it in 
that way; because he conceives that, while we know 
particular times as parts of one time, yet this does net mean 
that the one time is presented to us first, and that then we 
determine particular times by limitation ofyt; but merely 
that, in determining particular times in relation to each 
other, we presuppose the unity of time. But, as we are not 
conscious of the difference any more than of the unity of 
time by itself, this means that we do not at first determine 
the object as permanent, and then connect its successive 
phenomena as its changing states, but that, in connecting 
phenomena with each other as successive changing states, 
we presuppose the permanent identity of the substance. 
This way of looking at the matter explains why tile 
principle of s?ibsta«ice is regarded by Kant merely ‘as a 
presupposition of the other analogies, and especially why 
Kant starts, not with the idea of an object existing through 
> ErdmanVs Nachtrdge zu Kanfs JCritik, § 79. 

21 
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time, but with the idea of change, and why he proves the 
principle of substance as well as that of causality as neces- 
sary to the knov/ledge of change. Change, as we shall 
find, is with Kant the ejupirical fact which is at the basis 
of all other empirical facts, in such a sense that we might 
even say that the main work of Kant was to make the 
consciousness of objective change intelligible; or, in other 
words, to explain how changing phenomena could be 
brought into relation to the unity of thought and subsumed 
under it. Hence, we find him, on the one hand, insisting 
that change can never be other than an empiricS.1 fact which 
belongs to the objects as giwen, and which is not capable 
of being anticipated by pure thought; for the pure unity 
of thought — which, even when it.becomes self-conscious,, is 
conceived by Kant to be purely analytic — could not, oof 
course, give rise to the idea of change. On the other 
hand, he does not, indeed, insist upon the idea that change 
js the fundamental fact in all experience ; but he con'fetantly 
assumes that it 's so, and he directly states that motion is 
the central fact in all external experience.^ And, if we may 
here anticipate the result of Kant’s w^hole discussion of the 
Analogies of 'Experience, we find that the w'ay in which he 
answ-ers the' above question as to the possibility of change 
as a fact of experience, i.e., the possibility of its being 
brought under the unity of thought, is to point out — first, 
that it must be conceived as the change of a permanent 
object, which through all changes remains one with itself ; 

^ In the Introduction to the Metaphysical Kudirnenfs of Physics, R. V. 317; 
H. IV. 366, “The fundamental determination of anythinfj that is to be an 
object of exteinal sense must be motion ; for by motion alone can that sense 
be affected. this also the understanding reduces all the other predicates 
of matter which belong to hs nature. Hence natural science is nothing but a 
pure or applied doctrine of motion.” As, according to ICant’s doctrine (especi- 
ally as it is developed in the second edition of the Critique), inner sen.se is 
^simply a consciousness of the successive process of cletermination from within, 
by which the determinations of sense from without are taken up, and by which 
the consciousness of external objects is thus generated, we may say that motion is 
the^ fundamental fact of experience. But this subject will be discussed in the 
nexf chapter. When Kant says that “by motion alone can external sense be 
affected,*” he cannot be taken to mean that the thirljj in ilself moves and so 
stimulates our senses, (which would involve the absurdity that the thing in 
itself which, ex hypothesi, we do not know, is known as material substance,) 
but merely that external objects can be known only as moving or movable 
substances, ^ 
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but, secondly, that all the successive changes of substances 
must be conceived as nece^arily connected; and lastly, 
that they must be conceived as the reciprocally determ'ned 
changes' of the parts of an unchangeable whole. In this 
way the facts of the changing phenomenal world are, as it 
were, brought back under the unity of thought, though not 
even thus perfectly harmonised with its pure self-identity. 

For, it is to be observed that what we have in the laws of Meaning of 
substance, causality, and reciprocity, is only “ Analogies ” ‘Analogy/ 
of experience; i.e,, something in experience which, though 
not identical, is parallel wdth the relations of pure 
thought to itself shown in the judgmen«s of relation, 
as analysed by formal logic. The identity of die subject 
with’ the predicate in the* pure categorical judgment thus 
affpears, in relation to a changing matter given under con- 
ditions of time, as the permanence of substance under the 
change of its states; the analytical connexion of reason 
and consequent in the pure hypothetical judgment, when 
applied to successive events or changes, appears as their 
necessary sequence;* and the analytical unity of the genus 
with itself in all its species, as the necessarily contem- 
poraneous changes of the parts of a permanent whale. « 

Thus conceived, the changing world of pTienomena is. 
subsumed under the schematised unity-in-difference of 
pure thought, in which, even as judgment, the difference 
is transparent. Or, to put it otherwise, the \torld of 
objects in all its differences in time and space, is conseived 
as an analogon of the pure unity of apperception ; and is 
so made capable of being joined with the consciousness of 
that unity, though it can never be identified therewith. 

Before criticising this view, it is, hpwever, rtfccessary to 
refer to a modification of it which Kant himself suggests how xam 

. If- r 1 /-j • • T»- . to remove ^ 

in the second edition of the Critique. Kant s argument is itby introduciug 

. a . • - . . . . . - the determina* 

that, as special times are limitations or determinations of*>onofobjecu 

1 •• 1*1 • -1 • 1 < • ir 1 asm space. 

the one time which remains identical with itself through all • 
the change of times, so all the special determinations m 
which an object in time manifests itself are to be regarded 
as modifications of* an object which remains one with 'itself 
through all their change. The object in time must endure 
while it changes^ because all times are determined as 
successive in {he one time; and this, as time is not per- 
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ceivfcd by itself, means that the connexion of successive 
states must be determined as a succession in the one 
substance. To this it may be objected that to say that “ time 
itself does not change,” 'is like saying that passing away 
does not itself pass away. So far the endurance of time 
, and the permanence of the changing might even seem to 
mean only that the moments of time never cease to pass 
away, and the changing never ceases to change. A per- 
_ petual flux would therefore sufficiently “ represent ” all the 
permanence that is in time.^ To try to extract, fromi the 
necessity of deteqnining change as in time, the idea that 
the “ quantity of substance that changes can never be 
increased or diminished,” seems to be absurd. For time 
has no quantity except continuance, and a continuity of 
change would therefore seem to be all that is, on this 
ground, required in the object. In the interval between 
the first and the second edition, Kant seems to have Ijecome 
aware of this, and to have come to the conclusion that time 
itself can be replesented only in relation to space, and that 
therefore the principle of substance can be applied only to 
an object whijch is not merely in time, but also in space. 
' ThOs, 'in on^ of the manuscript^ notes on the first edition 
which have been recently published, we find him declaring 
that “ the proof (of the principle of substance) must be 
so given that it applies only to substances as phenomena 
of external sense. Consequently, it must be drawn from 
space, which, with its determinations, exists at all times. 
Now, in space the only possible change is motion,” ^ i.e., a 

^ For a perpetual flux never dianges its relation to time. 

' ^Erdmann, Ifachtrdge zu Kant's Kritik, §80; cf. §§ 77, 79, 8l. Erdmann 
suggests that the reason the Deduction was not remoulded, was that this 
would have involved also a complete remoulding of the chapter on the 
Schematism, in which the categories were schematised only in relation to time. 
7 Ti fact, in the first edition, inner and outer experience seem often to be taken 
as co-ordinate, and, therefore, the principles of pure understanding have to be 
stated generally, and in a way that makes them applicable to both. In the 
second edition, inner experience is regarded as dependent upon outer experience, 
or as arising in the return upon self from it ; and, as a « onsequence, outer 
experience takes the place of experience in general. If this thought had been 
fully worked out, the “Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics’* would have been 
absorbed into the Critique, This subject has been referred to above in the 
chapter on the Deduction of the Categories and will be siore fully considered in 
the next chapter. ; 
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change in the relative position of objects which remain 
otherwise unchanged. Unfortunately this new view of the 
matter is not introduced into the deduction of the principle 
of substance in the second edition, but only brought in, in 
certain general supplementary remarks upon the principles 
of the pure understanding. Thus Kant declares that “ in 
order to supply something permanent in perception which * 
corresponds to the conception of substance, we need a per- 
ception (of matter) in space; for space alone is determined 
as permanent, while time and all that is in inner sense is in 
constant fluk.” Now, this would seem to involve that in 
treating permanence and coexistence as well as sequence 
as modes of time, Kant was referring to things, as in time 
determinations which they have only as being also in 
space. Time and’ space by this reciprocal qualification 
give, as it were, new dimensions to each other; for it is the 
relation of time to space which, in the first instance at 
least, enables us to think of coexistence as a mode of time ; 
time in itself being merely a relation of , transitory move- 
ments as after each other, until we regard what Newton 
calls the “ ubiquitas temporis ” ; ^ while it is the relation of 
lime to space which enables us to think of Space (in itself 
merely a relation of part:? whidi exist toge^er with each^ 
other) as enduring through different times. Thus, it is as 
schematised in reference to space as well as to time, that 
the .self-identity of the object, (which remains one with 
itself through all its differences, in correspondence :^ith the 
unity for which it is,) becomes translate^ into the main- 
tenance of its quantum or the multitude of its external 
parts, which makes it capable of occupying space. And 
in this connexion, Kant is led to what seepis a directN 
contradiction of his assertion that the’ existent in time must 
be permanent. 

*B. 291. 

® Kant’s Dtssertaiion, § 14 : K. 1. 319 ; ti. 11. 40b. " Though time is ot one 
dimension, yet the ubiquity of time (if I may use an expression of Newton’s), 
by which all thinw sensible are somewhere, adds to the quantity of real iUngs 
another dimension, in s* far as they, as it were, hang upon one moment of 
time. For if you picture time as a line produced in infinitum, and coexistents 
by lines applied at right angles in any point of time, the superficies which is 
thus generated will repiresent the Mundus Phaenomenm both in its substance^ 
and its accidents.” . 
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“ What essentially characterises the substance, which is 
possible only in space, and ugder spatial conditions, and, 
therefore, only as the object of external sense, is that its 
quantum cannot be incceased or diminished without sub- 
stance coming into existence or being annihilated; for the 
quantity of an object, which is possible only in space, must 
consist of parts which are external to each other, and these, 
therefore, if they are real (something moveable) must 
necessarily be substances. On the other hand, that which 
is regarded as an object of inner sense may, as substance, 
have a quantum which does not consist of parts outside of 
each other, and its parts aref, therefore, not substances, nor 
should tluir coming into existence or their going out of 
existence be regarded as the cieation or annihilation of 
substance. Their increase or diminution is, therefore, 
possible without prejudice to the principle of the per- 
manence of substance.” ^ 

# « 

The proof of the principle of substance in relation to 

changing objects determined in space would, as appears 
from the indications which Kant has furnished, have 
followed the same course as that which is now given in 
rehstion to time. It would have rested on the idea that 
,any change 'other than the mofion of the parts of niatter 
relatively to each other, any change which involved the 
diminution or increase of the substance moved, would 
make the consciousness of such motion impossible. For, 
as we ido not perceive space itself, we cannot determine 
changes of placfc in it except as movements in a substance 


which represents space, i.e., which is as unchangeable as 
space itself ; in other words, we must determine them as 
changes of»the position of the parts of a substance which, 
as a whole, remains unchangeable. This is well expressed 
in another manuscript note of Kant. “ If substance 
,, endures while accidents change, but shbstance apart from 
accidents is the empty abstraction of the substantial, what 
is it that endures ? All that in experience can be dis- 
tinguished from the changing is the quanj^ity ” {i.e., of 

> Me/a/'k. Anfangsgriifide, ch. III. : R. V. 405 ; A. IV. 437. In the next 
chapter we shall have to deal with Kant's argument against Idealism, in which 
he contends that inner experience derives its time-determination by reference, 
not to a substance underlying iu changes, but toothe external substantia 
phaenomennn in space. 
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matter), “ and that can be estimated only by the greatness 
of the merely relative effect ” (of different matters) “ in 
similar external relations. The principle of substance, 
therefore, can be applied only to .material bodies.” ^ The 
last words mean that the mass of quantity of a substance in 
any material object can be estimated, only by considering 
its relative effect in producing motion as compared with * 
other bodies moving with the same velocity. Of course, 
no such estimate can be applied to the whole world, but 
•only to the parts of substance in relation to each other. 
Hence the ‘assertion that the quantum of substance in 
nature is capable neither of increase nor of diminution, 
does not mean that we know the world in space e& a definite 
and’ limited quantum, of* which each particular substance 
is*a part. We havfe no experience of the world as a whole, 
or of its relation to empty space ; and, indeed, the attempt 
to determine the world as either limited or unlimited, 
gives rise to an antinomy, which’ Kant solves only by 
showing that, as we can never complete. the synthesis of 
objects determined ’as in space, we can never represent 
the world as a whole. The only meaning, therefore, which 
can be given to the assertion that the quantum of sujjstapce 
in nature is constant, is that in the relation's of differenr 
substances to each other as moving, there is something 
which presupposes a constant relation of all substances 


to the space they occupy. In other words, w^e cannot 
determine them as changing place in relation to eacJi^other, 
unless we presuppose that there is no •fhange in their 
character as occupying space. And, therefore, if we say 
w'ith Kant that they occupy space in virtue of the repulsive 
and attractive forces they exert towards each other, we^ 
must say that relatively to each other, the parts of matter 
are determined by forces which vary in inverse ratio to 
some function of ¥heir nearness to, or distance from eacl^ 
-other, according to an unchangeable law. 


As to this general line of proof, we may remark that Principle 

. . ofSubsjtnceis 

It starts with the conceptions of the Aesthetic, accordhi^ merely 
to Which space and time are represented as i nfinite- given of 
wholes, and all particular spaces and times are reached Aralogies. * 


i»y thfe determination of these given wholes : but its 


^Erdmann, Nachtrage, § 8i. 
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immediately corrects this representation, by pointing out 
that these infinite wholes are giere forms of relation, which 
are ‘not apprehended for themselves, but only as the pre- 
supposition of the determination of phenomena in space 
and time in relation to each other. For, while we cannot 
directly relate phenomena to space and time, it is only 
on the presupposition of the permanence of their relation 
to the time and space which they occupy, that we can 
relate them to each other. As all times are in one time, 
which, however, is not perceived as one, but is simply a 
permanent form of relation ; so, Kant argues) all changes 
are in one substance, which does not pass away, since, 
if it did, it could not be determined even as passing away. 
And as all spaces are in one space, of the continuity of 
which they are determinations, and as space also is not 
perceived, but is simply a permanent form of relation : 
so all determination of objects as changing their relations 
in space, i.c., as moving, presupposes a permanent sub- 
stance in which such relative changes take place. But 
(since all our knowledge of external ‘objects is based on 
their change or motion) this means that all our determina- 
^ tiojjs of objects as in space and time, are determinations 
of their staf^ls as changing or ‘changeable in relation to 
each other; determinations which would be impossible 
unless we presupposed a substance which remains identical 
with itself through all the change of its parts. Hence, 
we cannot determine phenomena in relation to each other 
as in space anclftime, unless we regard each phenomenon 
as a changeable state of a permanent substance. Only 
as so determined can a phenomenon form a term in a 
^ relation of succession or coexistence which can be referred 
to objects. .Ihis, indeed, looks like saying that the 
phenomena must be presupposed as objective in the very 
acts by which they are referred to 'objects. But this 
apparent circle really means that the referertce of a 
phenomenon to a permanent object, and its connexion 
wh»h other phenomena according to laws which determine 
its relations to them in time and space, afe different aspects 
of the same process which are only ideally separable. Or, 
rto put it in a slightly different way, it is only as they 
relatively determine each other’s place affd time according 
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to universal laws, that they are referred to a world of 
objects which remains on^ with itself through all the 
differences of spaces and times; and, conversely, 'it is 
only on the presupposition of such unchangeable identity 
of the whole, that the relative determination of the parts 
becomes possible. Kant’s expression of this is somewhat 
obscured by the way in which he separates the proofs of * 
the different Analogies, showing first that change implies 
permanence ; then, that change can only be known as 
determined by previous change; and, finally, that the 
succession 'of states in different substances implies a 
reciprocal determination of each by the others. Hut he 
partly corrects this imperfection of statement loy treating 
the first analogy as the nricre presupposition of the second ; 
and, as we shall see, he shows also, though less distinctly, 
that the second may be regarded simply as the presup- 
position of the third. For each partial substance can be 
defined only as a “ complex of mere relations ” ^ to the 
others, and the phenomenal identity of the whole is known 
only as the necessary presupposition of all relative deter- 
mination of the parts by each other. 

The relation of the principle of substance to the cither forthe 

II-' •• substance is 

analogies as merely their presupposition, is expressed most j?othing apart 
definitely in the following passage : — accidents. 

“ The determinations of a sub.stance, which are nothing 
but its special modes of existence, are called its accidents. 

They are always real, because they relate to the cjqstence 
of the substance. (Negations are onl) determinations 
which express the non-existence of some determination in 
the substance.) Now, when we attribute to such real or 
positive determinations a special existence in Ike substance > 

(as when we regard motion as an accident of matter), we 
call this existence inherence, in distinction from the 
existence of the substance, which we call subsistence, Buf: 
this way of speaking gives rise to many misconceptions, 
and it would be at once more definite and more accurate 
to say that ^he accident is only the mode in which the 
existence of a substance is positively determined; Yet 
we must acknowledge that, by the conditions of the logical 
use of" our understanding, we are constrained, as it were, . 

, ‘ » A. 26s; B. 321. 
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to iiolate that in the existence of a substance which can 
change while the substance remains, and to set it, as an 
accident, over against that in the substance which is per- 
manent and fundamentaj ; hence also we put this category 
under the head of Relation, rather as being the condition 
of all relations than as being itself one of them.” ^ 

This limitation ' In this paraf^raph, Kant emphasises the truth that it 

ofsubstance r Jr» r > i . . . 

Kant regards is thfou^h the acciclents and their relations that the sub- 

as due not to ^ ^ - ... , . 

the laws of Stance exists for us. The substance, in fact, is nothing 

thought, but • t r r • *1 11' 1* 

to the sensuous m itsclf apart from its accidents and their relations. ,Yet 

our knowledge, wc find oursclvcs obligcd “ by the conditions df the logical 
use of our understanding ”»lo distinguish two aspects of 
the real, Uhe permanent and the changeable, and to refer 
the latter to tlie former as predicate to subject. And Kant 
fears that this duality in our determination of objects may 
easily lead to the idea of a determination of the object in 
itself, as a substance apart from the determination of its 
accidents and their relations. It is, however, only, in 
reference to the. determination of the reciprocal relations 
of the phenomena which we call th»d accidents of sub- 
stances, that the determination of them as substances 
^ha.St.any value. Now, Kant holds this to be just one 
of the cases In which the deterVnination of things in our 
experience docs not conform to their determination in pure 
thought. “ In an object of pure understanding, only that 
constitutes its inner being which has no reference (as 
regards its existence) to anything different from itself. 
But contrariwisf, the inner determinations of a substantia 
phenomenon in space are nothing but relations, and it is 
itself nothing but a complex of mere relations. For we 
/ know it on,ly by forces which are active in it, either to 
attract other . substances or to prevent other substances 
from penetrating it.”^ In other words, Kant opposes the 
^uerely relative determination of phenomenal substances, 
to that absolute determination of them which is demanded 
by pure thought; and he finds in the form of space, under 
which phenomena are given to us, the reason why thought 
can determine objects only in relation *to each other, so 
that the permanence which we attribute to them as sub- 
/^tances, is only the permanence of certain relations. 

’ A. i86 ; B. 229. * A. 265 ; b! 321. 
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Conversely, if we could determine objects in pure thought, 
{which would be necessary Jif we were to determine them 
as things in themselves,) we should determine them pQrely 
by predicates “ which involve no reference of them as 
regards their existence to anything different from them- 
selves.” Here, therefore, we have another reappearance 
of the analytic idea of thought in contrast with the syn- * 
thetic idea of knowledge, and further the condemnation 
of the latter as phenomenal, just because it is synthetic. 
Kant thinks that we do not know objects as things in 
themselves, ’because we do not find an inner being in 
them, apart from their actuaPdetermi nation in relation to 
other things. And this means that it is only the con- 
nexfon of phenomena, i.e., of our ideas, with each other 
according to necessary laws, which makes us refer them 
to permanent objects distinct from our perceptions. We 
have no consciousness of the object as a permanent sub- • 
stance apart from our- consciousness of the causal, or 
reciprocally causal, connexions of phenomena. And it is 
just this fact which tve discover when we ask what is meant 
by the existence of an object for us, i.e., when transcen- 
dental reflexion forces us, in the determination of »bj«<its^ 
to take account of the self for which they Sre. In othef 
words, when reflecting on the conditions under which 
permanent objects come to exist for us, we see that they 
can do so only as the phenomena referred to them form • 
part of a context of experience determined by universal 
laws, and that the “object itself,” the V‘ transcendental 
object,” is nothing apart from that context — though, prior 
to the transcendental reflexion, w'e naturally regard it as^ 
something which exists in itself, and is revealed to us as ^ 
so existing.^ If, however, it were so revealed to us, we 
should be able to determine it in itself, by predicates which 
did not involve its relations to other things and theij 
predicates. But, just because we know things only in 
their relations to each other, we must say that the things 
we know ar^ only phenomenal, only existences for'lhe 
self, and not reaP things independent of it.^ 

'A. 104. 

67. “Now, thjough mere relations a thing in itself is not known 
wherefore we may fairly judge that, as by our external sense nothing but idea 
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Defects of this 
view due to 
Kant’s concep- 
tion of thought 
as purely 
analytic. 


Now, how should all this be interpreted from the point 
of view which has been takpn in our previous criticism 
of Kant, i.e., if we reject his view of the analytic move- 
ment of thought, and with it the conception of the regress 
on self-consciousness as being a regress upon that which 
is more abstract and simple than the experience it 
explains? The ordinary consciousness, no doubt, takes 
objects as things in themselves, and that in two senses. 
It takes them as things which are determined in them- 
selves, apart from relations to other things and fron} the 
changing predicates which they receive froYn such rela- 
tions; and it also takes thtem as things which have their 
determination apart altogether from their relation to the 
conscious self. Hence to it tlie demonstration, that the 
object has no determination for us apSrt from its relatians 
to other things, and that these relations are continually 
changing, would s(^em to be the denial that we have any 


of relation arc given to us, that sense cannot contain anything but the relation 
of an object to the sthject, and not any inner determinations which belong to 
the object in itself.” A. 284; B. 240. “ Thiougif mere conceptions, it is true, 

I cannot think of anytliing external without something internal, just because 
conceptions of relations necessarily presuppose given things, and are not possible 
♦’ wlffibut them. I^ut in our perception of Qbjccis .something is contained which 
.does not lie in the mere conception of a thing, and it is this which supplies 
the substratum which could not be known through mere conceptions, to wit, 
a space which, with all it contains, consists of mere relations — formal, or it 
may be also real, relations. It is, therefore, impo.ssible for me to argue that, 
because nothing can be reprc.sented by mere conceptions without something 
ab.soluli:fy internal, the same must be the case with the things which fall under 
such conceptions, ami that in the pciception of these things there can be nothing 
external without something absolutely internal beneath it.” Here we have, on 
the one hand, the necessity of pure thought, which arises out of the nature of 
judgment in .so far as any object is supposed lo be determined by it, i.e. the 
necessity of separating thc«ohject of thought from its predicates and regarding 
it as something simple and primary, something determined in itself, to which 
they are attached ; and, on the other hand, the idea that as perception with 
^us takes the place of the subject, in the judgment of knowledge, and as ^he 
form of perception is essentially a form of relation between elements which are 
diflercnt and external to each oilier, so our object can only be a substratum or 
pejmanent possibility of certain relations. But, it might be asked, how should 
pure thought take the form of judgment, and su give rise to tl|2 duality of subject 
and predicate, which, again, interpreted ontological ly,*’ passes into the duality of 
substance and accident here referred to? This, as we have seen, is a difficulty for 
^ which Kant’s view of pure thought provides no solution (see above, P..416). No 
answer can be given, except that pure thought is tajken by Kant as already 
judgment, which it could not be if it were not in some set;ise .synthetic. 
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real knowledge of the object at all. No\y, Kant at once 
vindicates and gives a new s^nse to the ordinary conscious- 
ness of phenomena as objective, when he shows that* the 
permanence attributed to them ,as objects is not the 
permanence of things as determined by predicates which 
are independent of their relations, but the permanence of 
the laws of relation which maintain themselves in all the 
changes of the special determinations of objects; a 
permanence which itself presupposes the permanence of 
the objects related, though only as terms in such relations. 

But, while Kant thus advances to the idea of objects as 
determined only in relation tct each other, or as subjects 
of relations, he treats the demand of the ordinary con- 
sciousness for a non-relative determination of things as, 
from the point of view of thought, a legitimate demand, 
a demand that arises from the very nature of the intelli- 
gence; and he regards the fact that we are confined to 
a relative determination of things as a result of the 
mediation of our knowledge by sense ,and its forms. 

Because objects can* exist for us only as we combine or 
relate to each other the perceptions or phenomena through 
which we know them, it is maintained that we carjjptr 
know them as they are : ‘though the univei’sality of the, 
forms of synthesis explains why wc suppose that we do 
know them as they are, independently of our perceptions. 

Hence, the relativity of the objects to each ©ther is 
immediately connected with their relativity to the S’ji^ject, 
and this relativity to the subject is opposed, to their reality 
as things in themselves. 

Now, It is undoubtedly true that our consciousness of Butth? 

. 1*1 f thing in 

objects cannot be logically separated from a coosciousness “i>i|fapart 

o i from relations 

of their relations; and that a consciousness of the 
manence of the objects in the change of their relations, of our bm 

, r ■ ri consciousness 

cannot logically be* separated from a consciousness of the,of things, 
permanerice of the laws of relation in all the change of 
the determinations of, the objects. But, to suppose that 
the recognition of this .relativity of the objects of (^Ur 
knowledge is equivalent to the denial of the real objectivity 
of the things so determined, would imply that we have 
some idea of real objects or things in themselves as'' 
divested of such Velations. It would imply that we can 
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at least think, if we cannot know, an object absolutely out 
of all relation. But where are we to get such an idea?^ 
That we ever think we have it, is a result of the imper- 
fection of that self-consciousness which goes along with 
our first consciousness of objects. But, in fact, so far is 
it from being true that we can or must think any object 
as in itself unrelated, that on the contrary we are unable 
to think of it except as related. And our recognition of 
relations as implied in our thought of an object is, there- 
fore, merely a step to correct that thought by completing 
it. Again, it is equally true that the consciousness of 
the object as essentially related to other objects, — or, in 
other words, the consciousness that it is knowable only 
as its phenomena are connected, in one context of experi- 
ence with the phenomena of all other objects, — implies 
and leads to the consciousness that it is essentially an 
existence for a self. But, when Kant regards this recog- 
nition (jf the relativity of objects to the self as reducing 
them to mere phenomena, behind which things in them- 
selves are impenetrably concealed, we»are obliged to point 
out that the relation of objects to the self, — the very 
implifed in speaking of things as objects, — cannot 
involve the megation of their' claim to be objects in 
distinction from the subject. This Kant himself shows 
us, when he points out that the consciousness of self is 
possible.only as the self is distinguished from, and related 
to, the pbject. For we need only to remember that a self, 
strictfy speaking, does not exist except as self-conscious, 
in order to see that a denial of the reality of the object is 
^also a denial of the reality of the self for which it is. To 
say that th^' permanent object exists merely in the deter- 
mination of the connexion of our experiences by universal 
laws of causality and reciprocity, may convey a truth, if 
it teaches us not to isolate one element in the determination 
of the object from another, or the determination of the 
object from its relation to the self. But it is misleading, 
in^£o far as it suggests the idea that the, object is a 
determination of a merely subjective consciousness which 

' Thought, according to Kant himself, is essentially judgment ; and* as such, 
it is at once the reference of an object to it.self and its relative determination by a 
predicate which distinguishes it from, and connects it with, other objects. 
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knows only its own states. For, if we can have no con- 
sciousness of the self except in distinction from and relation 
to the object, we may, indeed, say that the consciousness 
of self includes the consciousness of the object and goes 
beyond it, but we are not at liberty to speak of the latter 
as a mere state of the former. Otherwise we fall into the 
old confusion of the return upon the self, which implies ’ 

and presupposes its distinction from the object, with a 

regress upon a subject for which there is as yet no object, 
and which therefore is not for itself a subject of knowledge, 
i.e., is not, ’properly spe; king, a self at all. 

The result, then, is that Kant is right in saying that 
the recognition of the permanent identity of .the object 

° ^ y j substance apart 

through all its changes ismecessary, as the first determina- from relation, we 

^ ^ •' should con ect 

twn of an object ih relation to, and in distinction from, our first 

1-1 1 • r 4 r T-k . . . 1, . conception by 

which we can be conscious of self. But, as it is in relation following out 

. . . the other forms 

to the subject that objects in space and time are determined ofreiation. 
as objects, we must, in a sense, regard their permanence 
as phenomenal; i.e., we must regard the permanence of 
matter in its occupation of space as not belonging to it, 
so to speak, in its own right, but as the necessary attribute 
of the object of consciousness as such. But as the 
externality of the object is* not its externality io conscious- 
ness, and its occupation of space is not exclusive of 
consciousness, so when we realise the relation of the object 
to consciousness, we see that those attributes given to the 
object in abstraction from the subject, must be reinterpreted 
by that relation. In this sense, we may say that the 
permanence of the material world is the analogon of the 
self-identity of thought, which in every object presented ^ 
to it must seek and find its own product or manifestation. » 

The defect, however, in the scientific conception of the 
objective world, as a permanent matter which in all its 
relative motions never ceases to maintain its occupatior\, 
of space; lies in this, that it takes the object in its 
externality and difference as ultimate, and only so far 
makes it intelligible as.it represents the same identical 
whole as maintaining itself in all changes of its parts. 

But, in this there is a double contradiction ; for (i) that 
is taken as a whole which cannot be conceived as a whole^ 
because no princi'j)le of unity in its difference is seen ; and 
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thcTcfore also, (2) the relative change of the parts is taken 
as something which is inexpHcable from the identity of 
the Vvhole, which it presupposes. In other words, matter, 
conceived as a thing in,, itself, wants at once a principle 
from which the differences of the object could be conceived 
as flowing and a principle to which they could be conceived 
as returning. The same difficulty, mutaiis mutandis, is 
to be found in the category of substance itself, in so far 
as the application of that category implies the reference 
o( phenomena as transitory accidents to a permanent, sub- 
stratum, which yet has no determination apart from these 
transitory accidents which are its correlate. While, 
therefore, -that category carries our view beyond the 
transitory, and while in the substance we suppose our- 
selves to find something more than in the accidents, y«t 
we do find in it only a unity which turns into the totality 
of the accidents. 'Fhis dialectic we find in the system of 
Spinoza, whose substance, in which all finite parts are 
lost, immediately converts itself into a sum of finite parts 
or modes. Kant’s use of the catego-ry does not betray 
the same contradiction so clearly ; for wffiile he tells us 
j;}lg}„“only the permanent changes,” he does not go on 
^0 say that (hily the changing* is permanent, but takes 
change as the fdet from which we may go back to the 
permanent. And the necessary correction of the contra- 
diction involved in the category with which he begins, 
appea^?,only in the addition of other categories to it. We 
can, however, uiiderstand the progress of his thought only 
if we regard the first of the Analogies as an imperfect 
.expression of a truth which is restated in a corrected form 
in the second and third Analogies; and, as we have seen, 
Kant himself, indicates this, when he speaks of the first 
Analogy as merely the presupposition of the others.*^ 
Jhis result, however, we shall be able to reach in a satis- 
factory way only when we have considered Kant’s method 
I of proving these Analogies. 

second Analogy, in the first edition of^the Critique, 
toWKcdnd entitled “ The Principle of Production,” and the formula 
«<iitions. ■ in which it is expressed is : — " All that happens (begins 

* Also when he speaks of the third Category in eacl^ class as including the 
other two. (B. iii.) 
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to be) presupposes something upon which it follows 
according to a rule.” In th« second edition the title given 
is, “ The Principle of Time-sequence according to the 
Law of Causality,” and the formula given is: — “All 
changes take place according to the law of the connexion 
of cause and effect.” The second formula has the advant- , 
age of separating the category from the fact to which it 
is applied, and bringing, therefore, the idea of the 
subsumption of the latter under the former more distinctly 
before us. Kant begins his proof by calling our attention 
to the fact that the previous principle has already excluded 
the idea of absolute change, i.e., of any change which 
involves the extinction of one substance, and the beginning 
to b(! of another. Changes can be known only as altera- 
tions in the special determinations or accidents -of a 
permanent substance. In fact, they can, according to 
Kant’s^ principles, only be relative alterations of the parts 
of a whole which is presupposed to be unchangeable — as 
unchangeable as the self for which it is.- Presupposing 
then such unchangeable reality, Kant goes on to argue 
that the successive phases of it must be determined by 
the law of causality, on the ground that a change Caii^iKP 
known as such only if it be connected according to the- 
law of causality with a previous change. 

The statement of the question in this way, as Ave have Relation of this 

- t ’ 1 *1 TT • Rtatetjiient to 

seen, already involves a partial answer to Hume; as it Hume's vie*, 
brings to light the distinction between the consciiiViBness 
of a real or objective succession, and the consciousness of 
our perceptions as successive — the former being a con- 
sciousness of a succession in the permanent object, the 
latter merely of the successive synthesis of apprehension 
involved in all consciousness of the object’ whatsoever, 
whether the manifold of the object be determined as 
coexistent or successive.. In both cases equally there is’ 
a subjective succession of ideas, and a synthesis of these 
ideas in which they are successively taken up and corn- 
bined in the Consciousness of an object. Now, even if 
we could suppose tfiat we were conscious of such successive 

^ The seU is unchangeable as the subject of knowledge. This does not, ot\ 
course, affect the question^of the permanence of the soul— a question which Kant 
afterwards discusses jn the chapter on the Paralogisms of Rational Psychology, 

VOL. I. . 2K 
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sj-iithesis apart from any determination of an object by 
it, it would not be of itself the (Consciousness of a succession 
in the objects. This we see if we consider, (i) that suc- 
cession in the object is only one of the determinations of 
the object, and that it must be distinguished from all the 
other determinations of it, though these equally imply a 
successive synthesis; and (2) that it immediately presup- 
poses the determination of the objects as permanent, a 
determination which could not be transferred to it from 


Succession ot 
perceptions does 
ndt yield objec- 
tive succession 
any more than it 
yields objective 
co-existence or 
permanence. 


the synthesis of apprehension, which is always successive. 

Now, Kant goes on, there can be no doubt that we 
do make the distinction between real succession and 
coexistence. We recognise that the succession in our 
apprehension of the manifold 6f a ship floating down a 
strea,iT), corresponds to a succession in the object; while 
w'e as certainly recognise that the succession in the appre- 
hension of the manif/)ld of a house, does not correspond 
to any such succession. If, however, the determination 
of the succession in the object were derived simply from 
the consciousness of the succession of'our perception, such 
a distinction would be impossible. Either the manifold 
-^."’uld in all cases be combined as successive in the object, 
or it wfould not be referred to the object at all : i,e., we 
should be conscious merely of a succession in our appre- 
hensions. To generalise Hume’s theory is, therefore, fatal 
to it; for he seeks to derive one particular determination 
of ol’jl-cts from a consciousness of that succession of our 
apprehensions'Tvhich is involved in all determination of 
objects. On the other hand, if in Hume’s method we 
are to derive from the successive synthesis of apprehension 
the determination of objects as permanent, as changing, 
and as coexistent, we must get them all equally out of 
the subjective succession of our states; and we must be 


< able to show how an association of perceptions, that we 


are conscious of only as continually changing, can 


generate a consciousness of permanent objects, which (i) 
do not pass away with the perceptions,* but (2) pass 
thro’ugh different states, which states again are (3) deter- 


mined both as successive to, and as contemporaneous with 


certain other states previously presented to us. Now, for 
Hum.e as for Kant, the way to objectivity lay through 
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necessity ; for both had given up the idea that we are 
directly conscious of things# in themselves and can from 
them read off their qualities and relations. What we are 
immediately conscious of is only, ras Hume contends, the 
succession of perceptions which change upon us every 
moment. Hence, it is only in so far as we come to 
recognise between such perceptions a necessity of relation, 
which determines their succession in our consciousness and 
is not determined by it, that we refer them to objects. 
3 ut Hume regards this necessity as itself generated by 
custom, which establishes an inseparable connexion 
between perceptions that have frequently followed each 
other. When such connexion has been estabfished, so 
that the presence of^the one perception necessarily brings 
th5 idea of the other as its consequent, we refer the«con- 
nexion to the object and regard our perceptions as 
corresppnding to something w-hich is.independent of them. 
Now, Kant goes along with Hume, in so far as he holds 
that the determination of a sequence as objective means 
the determination o? it as connected with a perception 
which precedes it according to a universal rule, — means, 
in short, that the consequept is necessarily c(^nnected iflu? 
the antecedent. But he rejects Hume’s explanation of the 
way in which their connexion is established for us ; and 
he proves the inadequacy of that explanation by showing 
that it will not bear the weight which must be ‘thrown 
upon it, if it is to be used as a general explanaTl^m of 
objectivity. It looks plausible to say thAt a necessary 
connexion of perceptions as successive can be established 
between them when they are repeatedly given as successive, 
and that when this consciousness of jthem as hecessarily 
sequent is established, we regard them as objectively 
sequent. But, as the perceptions are always successive, 
it is obvious that Causality or necessary sequence, on this 
hypothesis, should be the only principle of objective con- 
nexion, and that we should never connect objects or th^ir 
states as coexistent : noi*, again, should we refer percep- 
tions to objects which are permanent while the perceptions 
change.^ The plausibility of Hume’s whole explanation 
lay in the fact thft, while he appears to get objectivity 
out of necessity, he really assumes, to begin with^ that our 
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successive perceptions are perceptions of changes in 
permanent objects, and not qjerely successive perceptions, 
of 'which one disappears when the other comes. Such 
perception, (even if we , admit the possibility of the genesis 
of a consciousness of necessity of succession out of a 
consciousness of repeated succession) could produce only 
the consciousness of a connexion of different objects or 
perceptions, as necessarily presented in succession. But 
if Hume had assumed, to begin with, the consciousness 
of changes in objects, he had already assumed that .very 
objective connexion of sequence which he hhd to explain 
' as an inseparable association generated by custom. 

^reriv4^bym Kant’s' proof, then, begins by the rejection of any 
aschimgingex- explanation of the consciousness of real or objective 

cept through the ^ ^ 

synthesis of scQucnce which assumes that changing objects are per- 
thereco^nitionof ccivcd by US. The object exists for us only through our 

Its principle ; u • . n , • . ... 

' own ideas and in them : we may even say that it is 
only an idea. But, nevertheless, it is quite true that “,our 
thought of the reference of knowledge to its object carries 
with it something of necessity ; for the object is regarded 
as that which hinders the elements of our knowledge of 
. '^rom coming upon us pell mell and at haphazard, and 
, causes therri to be determined a priori in certain ways. 
For, just in so far as our ideas are to refer to an object, 
they must necessarily agree with each other in reference 
to it, i.e., they mu.st have that unity which constitutes 
the ry.ception of an object.” ^ Now, when we are asking 
for the origin/of this necessity, this constraint upon our 
ideas, it is no answer to say that we determine the object 
so, because it is so determined in itself. With the thing 
in itself v.e have nothing to do; nor can it constrain us 
to combine 'the manifold of our perceptions in any par- 
ticular way. The thing in itself is, no doubt, the ground 
( to which we refer the affections of sense, “ in order that 
we may have something which corresponds to the sensi- 
bility as a receptivity.” ^ But these affections become part 
of a consciousness of objects, not as they are given, but 
in virtue of a synthesis of imaginatibn, which takes up 
^ the given matter so as to combine it into images. Now, 
' no doubt, this process is successive; but it does not 
104. = A. 494; B. 522. 
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explain a consciousness of succession in the object so 
imaged or apprehended, any, more than it explains a con- 
sciousness of its permanence, or of the coexistence of* its 
parts with each other. In all cases, therefore, we have 
to look for a principle that determines the mind to put 
the manifold together in a particular way in the objects, 
a principle which is not given in the succession in which 
the elements of perception are taken up by imagination; 
and this principle is not less required in the case where 
the states of objects are determined as successive, in 
correspondente with that succession, than in the case 
where they are determined al coexistent and therefore 
not in correspondence therewith. For, “ we take that 
which lies in our successive apprehension to be mere 
idoas, while we regard the phenomenon which is ^iven 
to us through them as the object of these ideas, with which 
the conception we draw from the ide^is of apprehension is 
requireS to agreej though in truth the object in question 
is nothing but those very ideas as a complex unity.” ' 

Now, Kant goes on to say, this twofold consciousness of 
our ideas, as successive states of our subjectivity, and as 
representing states of objects which may or may 
successive, can be accounted for only in oiTe way. “ A , 
phenomenon can be set over against the ideas of appre- 
hension as corresponding to them, and yet contrasted with 
them as their object, only if it stands under a rultf which 
separates it from every other apprehension and'**''»di>ch 
makes a special w'ay of connecting its maniMd necessary.” 
What, then, is the rule to which we must subject the 
perceptions in this case, in order that we may conceive 
them not merely as subjectively .successive (which they 
always are), but as representing a succession- of states in 
an object ? 

Now, Kant contends that no answer can be given to 
this question which does not involve the principle of • 
causality. I can say that a subjective succession of per- 
ceptions corresponds to an objective succession of evenfe, 
or, in other word^, I can determine the subjective 'suc- 
cession in my apprehension as representing a change in^ 
the states of an object, only in so far as I presuppose or 
*A. igi; B. 236. 
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dis'Mver that, in the moment when the change began, 
some phenomenon had come into existence which is the 
“ condition of a rule ” according to which the second 
perception must always^follow upon the first. Or, in other 
words, 1 regard the succession of perceptions as repre- 
senting an event or change in a substance, in so far as 
1 regard such event as referring back to some other event 
as its necessary correlate. And, conversely, in so far as 
we do not refer back a succession in our perceptions to 
an event or change in the previous time as its necespry 
correlate, we do not regard it as itself representing an 
objective succession or event. In this latter case, the 
“ coming, to be ” of the new perception for me is not 
regarded as the objective “ coming to be ” of the state of 
a substance which it represents; i.e., I' regard the sequence 
as rfierely subjective, or as not representing an objective 
sequence, though the synthesis of phenomena or sequents 
in my perception may represent some other objective 
relation. The ^new perception always ftrives out the old 
in my apprehension; but I can fix the succession as 
necessary and objective only so far as I regard it as deter- 
mineil in relation to a phenomenon in the previous time, 
which may cr may not actualfy have been perceived, but 
which in any case J regard as making the order of my 
perceptions necessary. And if I did not regard the change 
of my .perceptions as having such a necessary correlate, 
I should not regard it as representing a change in an 
j object. 

4elroat?nS‘* cxprcsscs this thought as follows In all 

detoe'^orfe% empirical knowledge there is a synthesis of the manifold 

InmmSTcL if«agii}ation, and this synthesis is always successive.” 

In other words, in Whatever way I determine the manifold 
so as to unite it in the conception of an object, 1 must 
always take up one element of it after another. But this, 
Kant goes on to say, does ndt determine how I shall 
conceive of the order in the object, which imagination 
n^ight (as far as this sequence, is concerned) make what 
it pleases. For the elements which *1 put together one 
after another, I may take as representing what stands in 
the reverse order in the object. Suppose, however, that 
the synthesis is a synthesis in which I Apprehend an event 
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or objective succession, then “ the order is determined in 
the object; or, to put it more accurately, there is in it an 
order of successive synthesfe which determines an object, 
so that, something must necessarily precede, and when 
this is posited, something else must necessarily follow. 
The perception of an event, therefore, involves an empiric 
judgment in which we think of a sequence as determined, « 
i.e., as presupposing another phenomenon as previous in 
time, on which it must necessarily follow according to a 
rule. And if, on the contrary, 1 were to posit the ante- 
cedent, and .the event were not to follow necessarily upon 
it, I should be obliged to regard it as -a subjective play 
of my imagination, and if I still held it tq represent 
anything objective, ’I shquld call it a mere dream.” ^ In 
o^her words, the condition on which I regard a particular 
succession of any perceptions as representing a chaAge in 
the objective world, is that I regard it as a link in a chain 
of successive changes, each of which contains in it the 
necessity of thd subsequent link, just as in time itself 
each moment con^ins the necessity of the following 
moment.^ And if, on this principle, I had objectified 
a succession of my perceptions by connecting it with some 
antecedent on which 1 regarded it as a necessary conse^ 
quent, and then found that when the antecedent w as posited', 
the consequent did not follow, I should immediately think 
myself to have been dreaming. For it is just this 
thoroughgoing connexion of phenomena according to 
rules, which constitutes that objective reality in relation 
to which alone we can be conscious of ourselves. Kant’s 
statement is only so far imperfect as the recognition of 
an event as a dream is only the reference of it to a different 
place in the context of experience; whereas in the clause, 

if I still held it to represent anything objective,” he 
seems to mean th^t apart from the reference of successions 
of phenomena to definite correlates in the preceding time, 
we should not be conscious of them as events at all. In 
other words,^just as an ^object would not be distingui^ed 
from a perception, unfess it were conceived to bp per- 

’ A. 201 ; B. 243. 

2 These, indeed, aie not two separate things, for it is, indeed, through the 
ohjective succession of Events that the succession of times is determined for us. 
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manent while the perception changes, so a change would 
not be distinguished from a succession of perceptions, 
unless it were regarded as * determined in relation to 
previous changes. Kant would have expressed his mean- 
ing better, if he had said that a change not regarded as 
a link in the chain of connected changes, would be to us 
as a dream ; and that if antecedents did not bring with 
them definite consequents, experience as a consciousness 
of objects in time could not exist; for “ it is only as a 
certain order in the time-relations of our ideas is necessary, 
that objective significance can be attributed ta them,” and 
apart from such -determinal^ion, “ we should have a play 
of ideas which referred itself to no object, i.e., our j>er- 
ception would not enable us to distinguish one phenomenon 
from another as respects its time-relation.” 

Nov, as such a determination of phenomena cannot be 
given to us in sense, nor in the mere imaginative synthesis 
of sense-data, it must'be derived from the understatiding, 
has previously as onc of the conditions under w hich we bring the data 

determined them .. 

by it. - of sense in that determination ot thegi as objects, which 
is necessary to their being brought into relation to the 
“I think.” This, indeed, “seems to contradict all the 
tiDsefvations lisually made as to«the conduct of our under- 
standing. For the view^ usually taken is that it is the 
sequence of many phenomena which have been observed, 
compared and found to agree, which first guides us to 
the discovery of a rule according to which certain events 
alwayVloHow upon certain phenomena, and that it is only 
as a result of this experience that w^e are led to form the 
conception of a cause. If that were the case, the idea of 
“cause would be empirical, and the rule of causality as 
accidental as the experiences from which it is derived; 
and its necessity and universality would be altogether 
fictitious.” In truth, how^ever, “it is in^this case exactly 
as in the case of other pure a priori ideas {e.g., apace and 
time), which we can extract as clear conceptions out of 
exp^erience only because w^e have ourselves j^ut them into 
experience, and thereby broughf expedience into exist- 
ence.” ^ It is true that it is only after we have made use 
of the conception in experience that we can give it “.logical 
^A. 196; B. 241. 


The idea of 
■causality can be 
derived from 
phenomena oniy 
because^he 
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clearness,” i.e., that we can be conscious of it for itself 
as a general principle ; but “ a reference to it as a condition 
of the synthetic unity of phenomena in time, is the ground 
of experience itself, and anticipates it as an a priori con- 
dition.” 

These two points, then, are to be firmly kept in view : 
first, that “ 1 never refer sequence to the object and dis-‘ 
tinguish it from the subjective sequence of our apprehen- 
sion, except on the basis of a rule which compels me to 
observe that order of perceptions rather than another, and 
'that indeed Mt is this necessity which first makes the idea 
of succession in the object •• possible and, secondly, 
that this rule is not given in the sense, nor in the 
imaginative synthesis of. sense-data, except in so far as 
the latter is determined in relation to the unity of apper- 
ception, which expresses itself in the category of caifsality. 
But then the imaginative synthesis must be so deter- 
mineo* in order that the consciousness of events as 
happening may be possible; or, what is the same thing, 
in order that the perception of such events may be capable 
of being united with the consciousness of self. 

We must remember always the conditions of proqf ^r 
deduction according to the transcendental* method. We 
have to deduce this, like the other principles of pure under- 
standing, “ not directly from conceptions, but indirectly 
through the reference of these conceptions to spmething 
which is itself quite contingent, viz., possible experience. 
For if this {i.e., something as an object of possible 
experience) be presupposed, the principles of pure under- 
standing can be shown to be apodictically certain ; whereas, 
if we take them by themselves (directly) it i!j impossible 
a priori to know anything about them. Thus, no one 
can discover a basis for the principle that everything that 
happens has a cajise, by means of those conceptions alone^. 

. . . -But, though it* needs proof, it is not to be called 
a dogma, but rather a principle ; because it has the strange 
peculiarity |hat it makes possible the very experience 
which is its own "ground of proof and in such experience 
requires always to be presupposed.” ^ In other words, 
if we take the conception of an event by itself, no analysis 
'A. 737; B. 765. . 


Elements of the 
Deduction. 


Double aspect of 
it. (t) Causality 
is not to be got by 
analysis from the 
idea of an event. 
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of that conception will enable us to discover the necessity 

0) Butanevent of relating it to a previous event as its cause. If, however, 

cannot be known ^ ^ , * 

to us except ronsidcr how it is possiale for us to come to the 

through the ' . 

Fincipieof know'leclge of It, or, in other words, how' it is to be brought 
into relation to the “ I think,” we see that the mere fact 
that the event happens will not enable me to be conscious 
»of it as happening. An event, as a change in an object, 
can be known to me through my perceptions, which in 
themselves are merely successive states of my conscious- 
ness, only in so far as my imagination retains and connects 
th‘em according to universal rules of determiaation; and* 
in this case the rules in question must express, (i) the 
reference qi these states as successive to a permanent 
object; and (2) the conception .of such succession as a 
link in a series of changes, each of wirich is determinc;d 
in reltition to a previous change. Only in so far as 
imagination is determined in its synthesis by such rules, 
and in so far as we becdme conscious of it as so detenfiined, 
can we “ recognise ” the successively apprehended data 
of sense as representing to us an objective change and 
not as a mere sequence in our perceptions. 

the apparent con- The ^ difficulty of Understanding this view arises, as 
usu^, *from t!i? twofold aspect of the judgment of know- 
ledge, in which, as we must always remember, subject 
and predicate are not elements given apart and brought 
together ^without change, but in which each gets the 
charact^ it has in the judgment only through the relation 
to the' other into which the judgment brings it. If we 
forget this, the judgment becomes unnecessary or impos- 
sible; unnecessary, if the subject already has the character 
which it gets as subsumed under the predicate, and 
impossible if jt has hot. In truth, what Kant shows is 
not that a change, perceived as such, can be brought 
under the principle of causality, but that^ if we take from 
tne perceived change the characfbristics w'hich .we give 
to it in recognising it as an effect, we reduce it to a mere 
sequence of perceptions which we^ could not ,recognise as 
representing a change, or, indexed, as lepresenting any- 
thing. It is in relation to the unity of apperception which 
expresses itself in the category of causality that a sucoession 
of perceptions can alone be determined aS a chance. On 
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the other hand, it is only in relation to the determination 
of the object as changing, that the category, which corre- 
sponds to the relation of^ reason and consequent in the 
hypothetical judgment, becomes schematised as a relation 
of invariable succession. Apart from their relation in the 
judgment of experience, in fact, the subject would be a 
mere succession of perceptions, and the predicate would h& 
a mere relation of the factors in an analytical judgment 
of pure thought. The main ambiguity that remains is 
that which arises from the w^ay in which Kant, as it wiere, 
substantiates perception and conception in their indepen- 
dence, and refuses to recognise that* they are merely 
abstract elements which are nothing apart fioii'i, their unity. 

Hence, especially, he, seems here to admit that the 
sequence of perceptions as combined by imagination is 
something of which we can be conscious for itself, apart 
from any determination of it by conceptions. It is, how-i> 
ever,'* obvious that, on Kant's own principles, the con- 
sciousness of nature as an ordered sys^tem, in which all 
the elements are determined as in necessary relation to 
each other, is the necessary correlate of the consciousness 
of the unity of the self; and that the conscious n^ss^^^of 
the unity of the self; aiid that the consciousness of the 
successive process, by which this consciousness of an 
objective world is developed ex parte nostra, implies a 
reflexion w^hich cannot precede the process itsi^lf.^ 

It is, how ever, necessary at this point to notic(^^a certain Spedai difficulty*^ 
want of adjustment between the category^ and the percep- c of 
tion subsumed under it, which makes the argument of ^ 

Kant more difficult to interpret in the case of the category 
of causality than in the case of the category pf subi»lance. 

According to Kant, the (analytic) telation, of reason and 
consequent is schematised in relation to time as the 
(synthetic) relation of essentially different phenomeija 
which, though quite distinct, are yet necessarily connected 
in our experience. In this way Kant meets the double 
objection tO|the categoy^ of causality, the objection (which 
he had encountered as early as the Essay towards the 
Introduction of the Idea of Negative Quantity into Phil- 
osophy)^ that pure thought cannot explain change, and 

155 - 
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the objection suggested by Hume, that sense when it 
presents us with different successive phenomena does not 
enable us to establish any necessary relation between them. 
Kant seeks to meet the difficulty by the idea that thought 
in relation to sense is brought into contact with the chang- 
ing series of phenomena, and that between the different 
^successive links it establishes a necessary relation, which 
is analogous to the identical relation of reason and conse- 
quent in pure thought. This necessity of relation between 
pl\enomena (events) that are different, is the neafesti 
analogon to the pure analytic relation of thoflght in the 
• hypothetical judgment. • 

It is due partly Now, it is casy to 566 that this way of stating the matter 

to Kant’s abso- . . ^ ^ 

lute distinction gives risc to great difnculty, just* because Kant conceives 

between analytic ^ • i i • i ^ rr 

Md synthetic that, on thc 0116 Side, there is the mere difference of senses 

inymen, othct sidc tlic transparent unity of thought; 

' or, to put it more definitely, that on the same side, we 
have an analytic connexion of thought, such as is expressed 
in the propositioai “ If man is immortal, he cannot die,” 
and on the other side, a succession T)f events like the 
appearance of a flame and the sensation of heat, between 
wbir;!^ Ijiere seems to be no more necessity of connexion 
than between Aay and night. And Kant’s answer — that 
the identity of thought broken in relation to difference of 
phenomena in time, yet so far recovers itself as to establish 
neeessary.relations between them, and so alone determines 
their suo^iession as objective — seems forced and artificial; 
because, in this v!onnexion at least, he seems to look for 
no identity continuing itself through the different events 
tjiat are thus brought together as necessarily related ; and 
therefore their necessary relation appears to be a kind of 
miracle operated upon* them by thought. We have, how- 
ever, to observe, that Kant is led thus to omit reference 
tcjthe identity that maintains itself through change, partly 
• because he has made, as he thinlcs, sufficient pTovision 
the principle of substance. The imperfection of 
Kane’s statement lies mainly in tlje sharp wiy in which 
distinguished the identity of th^ substance and 
the necessity of connexion between the changing states, 
as if the latter were not just the expression of the fo'rmer. 
For in this jway, thc relation of cause and effect seems to 
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be externally superadded to the relation of substance and 
accident, the former being the relation of the permanent 
to its successive states, while the latter is the relation of 
these states to each other. But„when the identity is thus 
left on one side, the relation of the successive states can 
appear only as a succession of qualitatively distinguished 
phenomena, between which no intelligible connexion can 
be discerned. Kant, however, when he declares that the 
permanence of substance is merely the presupposition of 
the other analogies, points to the truth that the category 
of causality is not simply an addition to the category of 
substance, but that it is a higher form of the same idea. 

In fact, science passes from the category uf cubstance to 
that of causality whenever reflexion has been carried so 
far as to see thal; what is wanted to explain phenomena 
is to discover not merely an identity under their difference, 
but an identity in their difference. And Kant again «- 
s.uggests the same idea when he insists on the continuity 
of change; for such continuity is inconsistent with the 
thought of any qualitative break between cause and effect, 
and makes us rather think of a process of transformation, 
in which an identity manifests itself and maintain^ itj^lf 
in continual change. 

In truth, as the categories are different phases of one Relation of 

, .... , , . , , causality to 

thought. It IS impossible to work with more than one substance, 
category at a time; and the point of view expressed in 
the category of causality excludes the point., of view 
expressed in the category of substance, just because it 
contains and goes beyond it. It is the product of a more 
advanced reflexion, which brings the identity of substance 
into unity with the difference of the accidence, and views .. 
it as an identity which continually goes beyond itself; in 
fact, it is just the notion which Kant found so paradoxical 
in his early es^y, that the position or assertion of one 
thing is at the same time the po.sition or assertion of 
something different from it. A cause is just an identity 
which is r?2garded as, revealing itself in transition to 
another, which,"' however, is “ not another ” ; for the 
identity is regarded as still expressing itself in it. From 
this point of view, we can understand why spch opposite 
and apparently contradictory things should b^ capable of 
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being; said of the relation of cause and effect; why, from 
one point of view, the cause should be regarded as neces- 
sarily other than its effect, while, from another point of 
view, it is thought of as identical with it. For that’ which 
is thought of as a cause, is thought of as manifesting itself 
only as it goes beyond itself, while yet it is regarded as 
passing into and reproducing itself in the effect. Hence, 
we are never satisfied till we have resolved the effect into 
a cause which is the unity of all its conditions, a unity 
which means just the effect analysed. Yet, on the other, 
hand, the difference of cause and effect returns upon us, 
in so far as we are analysing a process in which the 
elements of' the cause are disengaged from one connexion 
to reappear in another; and the ‘difficulty thus suggested 
finds ijs proximate solution in the category of reciprocity*, 
inreiifmto''’' Leaving this last point for the present, we may observe 
causaiiiyas t|^at the fundamental error of Kant lay in his partial 

thoug^ht’"*^'' acceptance of the principle of Hume, “ that no idea or 

object considered'in itself, can give a reason for drawing 
a conclusion beyond it;" i.i\, his accefitance of this prin- 
ciple as true for pure thought, though not true for thought 
as schematised. In fact, as we have seen, if this view of 
thought were true, judgment, even analytical judgment, 
would be impossible; or, admitting its possibility, it w-ould 
be confined to simple position and negation — position as 
the asserfion of a thing as identical with itself, and nega- 
tion as tVie exclusion of all difference from it — and from 

this we could at»‘'the utmost derive only the categories of 

quality and quantity. For, in the categories of relation 

<he ideas of identity and difference, position and negation, 

► are b rought ‘together , and viewed as correlative aspects of 
the same thing. The simplest form of such relative con- 
ception is the idea of substance, i.e., the idea of a unity in 
which the difference of the accidents '‘continually dis- 
appears, but which yet is determined only in relation to 
its accidents. Hence, we necessarily think of it as con- 
tinu'ally reproducing the accidents, which ai' continually 
disappear in it. This idea of the reproduction of the 
differences out of the unity is, however, only latent in the 
category of Substance. It is a second thought which comes 
to us when (we realise that the substance, which we at first 
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contrast with its accidents as reality with appearance, is 
after all nothing except in relation to its accidents. When 
this second thought is emphasised or becomes explicit, we 
pass from the category of substance to that of causality; 
i.e., we get the idea of an identity which is negatively 
related to itself, or which manifests itself in going beyond 
itself and positing something other than itself; we get, in' 
fact, the very idea which caused Kant so much difficulty 
in his early essay. And the other difficulty specially 
suggested by Hume, i.e., the difficulty of establishing,, a 
connexion between phenomena given as different, is just 
the counterpart of this; for a thought which xannot go 
beyond its own identity, cannot bring back into 'its identity 
the' phenomena which are given in difference. On the 
ether hand, if we say that there is no possibility of 
isolating a thought so that it is cut off from relation, (for 
even in our utmost abstraction we cannot destroy the 
relativity of a conception to that from which we abstract, 
and indeed the effort of abstraction only makes the rela- 
tivity more manifest,) we take away the ground for the 
opposition of thought and perception, and the necessity 
for the elaborate mediation between them, w;hich Kar.t fc.¥S 
contrived. Thus, the principle of reason and consequent 
ceases to be distinguished from the principle of causality; 
and the latter takes its place, not, indeed, as an absolute 
principle, but as one of the principles by which the objec- 
tive world must be determined, in the process of bringing 
it into relation to the unity of apperception. 

I have already said that the proximate solution of the oySnir'* 
contradiction involved in the principle of causality is to 
found in the principle of reciprocity,^ into which it passes, 
when that which is latent in it is brought to light. The 
principle of substance emphasises the reality of the identity 
of the object as ra^iintaining itself in change; the principle 
of causality emphasises the reality of the difference of the 
forms in which the identity shows itself ; but the category 
of reciprocity brings both together, in the idea of a 
changing relation’of substances which through it maintain 
their unchanging identity. Now, we may best understand 
the necessity of this transition, and the w'ay in ^hich Kant 
expresses it, if we consider a special difficulty! which has 
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been raised, in connexion with Kant’s deduction of the 
principle of causality. Schopenhauer, in his criticism of 
the Critique, argues that Kant’s deduction would really 
prove too much; for it^would involve that all objective 
sequence is causal, and that, therefore, any event must be 
the cause of any other perceived after it, e.g., night and 
day must be causes of each other. Now, to this a good 
answer can be made entirely from the point of view of the 
deduction itself. Kant is showing, not that objective 
syccession is always causal, but that the determination of 
a succession of perceptions as referring to a succession of 
states in an object, involves the principle of causality. If 
Kant had meant to assert that all succession is necessarily 
causal, he would have said what is obviously absurd, and 
what could easily be refuted by his own illustration; for 
the successive positions of the ship going down the stream 
cannot be said to be causes and effects of each other; 
though, no doubt, if we take all the conditions under* which 
the ship is placed in its successive positions, we can dis- 
cover a complete chain of causality between them, and 
Kant would be prepared to argue that such a succession of 
p(?sitjcms cannot be referred to the boat as an object, with- 
out aid from the principle of causality . For what he 
contends is, that there is no recognition of a succession of 
states as in an object, which does not imply a recognition 
that such succession is determined by a rule which 
indepen/^ent of any perception. Day follows night anc 
night follows dfiy without either being the cause of tl 
other; but if we consider what are the changes in tl 
gelations of the earth to the sun, we can find in the circum- 
stances of the earth at each point of time the cause of tht 
transition towards light or darkness through which it i> 
passing. And the supposition that we can do so is bount 
yp with the recognition of the succes,sjve perception o 
light and darkness as an objective change of the earth’; 
state. In other words, the recognition of a sequence 
idelis as representing an objective change is the recognitior 
of that sequence as a link in a chain of changes which 
determined by a general rule of possible perception, ant 
not merelyj a sequence of states in the experience of ar 
individual y 
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“ When Schopenhauer adduces the sequence of musical 
notes or of day and night, as objective sequences which 
can be known without the causal law, we need only meet 
him with the question. Where in these cases is the sub- 
stance that changes? So soon as he is forced to put his 
objection into the form required to bring it into relation 
to the question of the possibility of knowledge, his error 
becomes obvious. His instances must then be expressed 
thus : — The instrument passes from one state of sound into 
another; the earth changes from the measure of enlightei]^- 
fnent which makes day, to that which makes night. Of 
such changes no one will say that they are not referred to 
a cause. And we may quote in this reference the appro- 
priafe saying of Kant himself, ‘ Days are, as it were, the 
children of Time, since the following day with that which 
it contains is the product of the previous day.’ ” 

“ Another objection of Schopenhauer is not unimportant ^ue“^'tobe 
and deserves to be mentioned. He points out that that“^®““®” 
which we call chance is just a sequence of events which do 
not stand in causal :onnexion. ‘ I come out of the house 
and a tile falls from the roof which strikes me; in such a 
case there is no causal connexion between the falhng of 
the tile and my coming ouf of the house, yet'ihe succession^ 
of these two events is objectively determined in my appre- 
hension of them.’ How have we to criticise this case from 
the transcendental point of view? We know that succes- 
sions become necessary, i.e., objective, for our conscious- 
ness, when we regard them as changes 'pf a substance 
which are determined by a cause. But it is shown here 
that there are successions in which the single members are 
changes of different substances. If substance ,S changes 
its state A into B on account of the cause X, and substance 
changes its state A' into B' on account of the cause 
.X ', and if I call * 5 ie first change V and the second V',, 
the question arises how'the objectivity of the succession 
VV' is related to the law of causality. Sequences such 
as VV' are tery frequept, and our consciousness of lihe 
objectivity is certsrin. Do we owe this consciousness to 
the same rule as holds good in the other cases ? ” 

“ Certainly. The distinction is not qualitativA, but rests 
mly on the greatef complication of the change ir\ question. 


VOL. 1. 


2L 
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The sequence VV' can become objective only if I think it 
as a necessary connexion. It^must be so determined that 
V can only follow V' in ‘ consciousness in general ’ ; there 
must be a U, the introdqction of which is the cause that V' 
follows V. To be convinced of this, I do not need actually 
to know U. I know that on every occasion U causes the 
succession VV ' . Of course, this presupposes that all data 
of the states considered, A and A ', remain identical. But 
whether these data are very simple or endlessly complex, 
whether they are likely to combine to the given ‘result 
frequently or seldom, is indifferent for the objectifying of 
the event it is not the perception of U, but the pre- 
suppositio.i of it, which makes the change necessary and so 
objective for us.” 

answer may thus be given to the objection of 

firstgenerai Scliopenhaucr from the point of view of Kant. At the 

Statement of . . * . 

causality. Is it Same time, It should be admitted that there is an ambig:uity 

tobeta..enas . , r r i i r i 

directly applying HI Kaut s oroot ot tlic principle of causality, which natur- 

to inner experi- ,, i i i- i 

ence? , ally led to misunderstanding, nor, in attempting to show' 
that objective sequence or change cannot be determined as 
such except when it is conceived as a link in a series of 
chao.ges, he at least suggests the idea that states of the 
.same substance may be regarded as causal in relation to 
each other. It seems, indeed, to have been Kant’s view, 
or at least his earlier view, that we can prove the principle 
of causality in general in reference to all substances, 
whethei* given in external or internal experience; and 
whether they .be determined to their changes by their 
own previous states or by the states of other substances. 
Accordingly, when in the Metaphysical Rudiments of 
Physics, he proceeds to limit the law of causality in regard 
to objects given in external experience, he lays down the 
law that for them the cause of change must always lie in 
^another substance. Yet it is clear that by this time Kant 
had begun to suspect that the principle of causality, like 
the principle of substance which it presupposes, can be 
applied, in the first instance at. least, only' to objects of 
external experience, and to them only as determined by 
external causes. For if, as was pointed out above, the 

^Stadler, Ij e Grundsatze der remtn Erkmntnin-TheLrk, p. 152. The subject 
fs very clearly illustrated in this treatise. . , 
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idea of existence in time taken by itself, does not involve 
permanence except in the sense of a continued flux, neither 
can we say that it involves a permanent relation between 
the elements that thus pass into each other. Hence, in a 
remark added in the second edition of the Critique, Kant 
maintains the necessity, not only of perception, but of 
external perception to supply the subject to which the 
predicate of causality is to be applied. “ In order to 
exhibit change as the perception corresponding to the con- 
ception of causality, we must take motion, as change in 
space, for ous example. This, indeed, is the only way in 
which we can bring change before us in “perception, pure 
understanding being totally unable to grasp ihe possibility 
of change. Change is the combination of contradictorily 
opposed predicates* in the existence of one and the same 
thing. But it is impossible for any one by mere thinking, 
without an example, to comprehend how, out of. a given 
state of *a thing, an opposite state of fhe same thing should 
follow; nay, he cannot attach any mear\ing to such an 
idea without a perception. And the perception required 
is that of the motion of a point in space, the existence of 
which in different places (as a consequence of oppqpite 
determinations) alone makfes it possible for Jus to realise 
change to ourselves. For, in order subsequently to make 
even inner changes intelligible to ourselves, we need to 
figure time, as the form of inner sense, by a line, pnd tha 
inner change by the drawling of this line (motion^: thus 
using external perception as a means to the.understanding 
of our own successive existence in different states. And 


the reason of this is, that all change presupposes in the 
perception of it something permanent ere it cjin be per- 
ceived as change, but that in inner Sense np permanent 
perception can be found.” ^ 


To this it need only be added that, as 'dll motion isJheK.«ia‘>vitT 
relative, there is no po^ible consciousness of an object impiiesjhat 

.... , . - , , , causalifytaust 

moving directly in relation to space, or of the world as a 
whole moving! in space, ^ut only of the motion of two br reciprocicY* 
more substances which change their position in relation to 


^ Kritihy B. 292. We postpone till the next chapter the consideratiorp 
of the secondary application of the Categories, here suggested, thinner experi- 
ence. 
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each other. And it has already been pointed out, that the 
principle of the permanence, of substance in all change 
means that the objects in changing their relation to each 
other in space, cannot, change their relation to space as 
occupying it. It follows, then, that change can be con- 
ceived only as an alteration of substances in their relation 
to other substances, and that all causation is external. 
And, in a single substance conceived as existing by itself, 
or in the world as a whole, we cannot conceive of any 
fhange as taking place. Or rather, as we should say, ,from 
Kant’s point of view, we have not in these cases the condi- 
tions under which alone wt can be conscious of a change. 
The “ second law of mechanics,” that every object main- 
tains its state of rest or motion unless it be determined, to 
change it from without, i.e., by another object, is therefore 
the true expression of the law of causality. It also shows 
its necessary relation to the law of reciprocity, which 
simply means that as all change is relative, it must be 
equally attributed to both terms in the relation. If we 
regard the change as only in one substance, we are simply 
attending to one term and abstracting from the other. It 
might indeed be said that, if we conceive the world as 
one substance passing through a series of states, we must 
conceive the successive states as necessarily determined in 
relation to each other ; but, if we thus take the world as one 
substance, we cannot account for any change taking place 
in it; ".t least, we cannot do so consistently with Kant’s 

proof of the principle of substance, which, as we have 

seen, involves that there can be no absolute change of 
substance, but only a relative change within its identity, 
i.e., a change of its parts in relation to each other. The 
principle of substance, therefore, when we combine it with 
the principle of causality, necessarily expands into the 
(principle of I cx:iprocity. , 

Kant's s^>e- Kaot’s deductioo of the princrple of reciprocity follows 

ment and x r r j 

ftaiSnd^of same course as the previous deduction. In the first 

RecijDrocity. edition it stands thus : “ All substances, so lar as they are 

coexistent, are in thoroughgoing community or reciprocity 
of action with each other.” There is a somewhat improved 
statementfof this principle in the second edition,' which, 
(i) gives prominence to the transcendental aspect of it, and 
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( 2 ) limits the determination of coexistence to the determina- 
tion of substances as in spaofi. “ All substances, in so far 
as they can be perceived in space as coexistent, are in com- 
plete reciprocity.” Why should, it be so? The mere 
conception of things coexistent does not imply their 
reciprocal determination by each other. “ For, supposing 
several substances to exist, how can we think it possible 
that something should follow as effect from the existence of 
each of them in the existence of the others reciprocally; 
and, therefore, that in the existence of each, there should 
be someth! ng’which cannot be explained from itself without 
reference to the existence of th6 others ? ” ^ This question 
was answered ’by Kant himself in the Dissertation, by 
reference to the unity of God as the cause of the existence 
of* all the dependerit substances, who at the same^time 
binds them to a unity with each other. Unitas in con- 
juncttorie suhstantiarum est conse^tartum dep^ndentiae 
onunium ah Uno. For, as Kant argued, “ the possibility 
of a commercium of substances is not necessarily involved 
in their mere existertce,” seeing that as substances, they 
are rather conceived as independent of each other. The 
individualism of Leibniz, in fact, started with the isolation 
of individual substances as such, and hence ft had to treat, 
of their union in one world as a harmony, which was 
externally established between them. In the Critique the 
problem changes, and for the unity of the existent, world 
as dependent on one God, we have the unity of the*fenoww 
world as present to the consciousness of*one self. The 
commercium of substances is a necessity, because otherwise 
they could not be known as coexistent in one space. For, 
Kant argues, space by itself is not perceived so that the 
coexistence of objects might be ascertained by their relation 
to it. On the contrary, it is the reciprocal determination 
of objects by each other, or in other \vords, their* 
“ dynamic’al community,^’ w'hich is the ground of the 
determination of them as coexistent in space. “ Without 
community e-^ery perception (of a phenomena in spa^e) 
would be broken off from the others, and the chafn of 
empirical ideas, i.e., experience, would have to begin ane^v; 
with every new object, without its being possible to 
^ B. 292.^ General remaick on the system of Principles: 
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connect the previous experience with it, or to place it in 
a relation of time thereto.” ^ t 

XVe cannot directly perceive coexistence, for the syn- 
thesis of imagination by which the data of sense are taken 
up and combined into images, is always a successive 
process. Hence, if we were conscious of that synthesis, 
and of that synthesis only, all we should have before us 
would be a mere succession of ideas, some of which 
recurred at different times, one being present when another 
was absent. But, as a consciousness of a succession of 
ideas in itself does not give us a consciousness of change, 
unless that succession is referred to an object which is 
permanent, and regarded as a link in the chain of changes 
of state to which such objects are subjected : so the mere 
cons^jousness of a recurrence of similar ideas in successive 
times would not enable us to interpret that recurrence as 
showing* the coexistence of their objects, unjess we 
regarded these ideas as representing states of different 
objects, each of •which reciprocally was a condition implied 
in the corresponding state of the olher. Thus, w'hen I 
observe first, the moon, then the earth, then the moon 
agdlfif and determine them a^ coexistent, there is some- 
thing more in my consciousness than a mere succession of 
perceptions, first in one order and then in the opposite 
order. And this something more is not the perception of 
time of space, as something objective to which each per- 
ception is referred, and through which they are dated and 
placed in refefence to each other; for time and space are 
mere forms of relation. The consciousness of coexistence 
can, therefore, be attained only if, in the synthesis of my 
perception's, I recqgnise them as representing states of 
different objt:cts and as connected in such a way, that each 
of them refers back to the other as its condition. “ Now, 
a relation of substances, whereiij one oontains determina- 
tions of which the ground lies in the other, is a relation of 
ii^fluence; and when reciprocally the substance so deter- 
mined in itself contains the ground of determination in the 
substance that determines it, it is a relation of community 
or reciprocity. Hence, the coexistence of substances in 
space cai/iot be empirically known otljerwise than under 
^A. 213; B. 260. 
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the presupposition of a reciprocity between them ; ^and this 
reciprocity is, therefore, the condition of the possibility of 
the things themselves as objects of experience.” ^ It is the 
double refraction, as it might be called, of objects upon 
each other that determines them for us as coexistent. 

In all this we have just another specimen of the tran- 
.scendental argument, which in this case starts with the^^«^'^*‘® 
supposed fact of coexistence, and asks under what condi- . 
tions it can become a fact for me? In answering this 
question, Kant endeavours to show that, in order to a 
consciousness of the coexistence of objects, it is required 
that the imaginative synthesis by which the elements of 
the sense mai>ifold are put together, should be determined 
by“the category of reciprocity, and that we should in some 
v;ay recognise thte* determination. For, space not being 
perceived in itself, so that the phenomena might b(? rela- 
tively placed in reference to it, the unity of the space ?n 
which 'objects coexist can be apprehended only as the pre- 
supposition of the reciprocal determination of the parts of 
space. But even these are not perceived by themselves, 
but only through the reciprocal determination of the pheno- 
mena w'hich are perceived in space. TheiJe phenqryena, 
therefore, must be apprehended by us as/ the states of 
substances, which reciprocally determine each other : the 
substance being conceived as permanently occupying space 
and so “ representing ” its identity, while the qhanging 
states in their reciprocal determination, fix at the sgme time 
the different substances as coexistent in djfferent parts of 
the same space. Thus alone can different objects be 
apprehended as pre.sent to us in the unity of one world, a, 
world the consciousness of which can be uni(;pd with the 
consciousness of one self. “ For th^ unity .of the world, 
the whole in which all phenomena are supposed to be 
combined, is manifestly a mere consequenc’^ of the tacitly 
assumed, principle of flie community of all substances 
which coexist; for, if they were isolated, they would not 
constitute pal’ts of one whole; and if their conne.xion ^he 
reciprocity of the manifold) were not necessary as the 
presupposition of the coexistence, we could never argue 
from the latter, which is a merely ideal rela^on, to the 

1 B. 258. 
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former, jvhich is a real relation of them. We have, how- 
ever, shown that community is Jhe ground of the possibility 
of any empirical knowledge of coexistence, and, therefore, 
we can quite legitimately conclude from the latter to the 
former as its necessary precondition.” * 

Of course, this argument — that in order that objects may 
• be determined for us as coexistent, they must be deter- 
. mined as in community — has as its complement the argu- 
ment, that, if we take away community as not given in per- 
ception, we must take away coexistence with it. To p^^t it 
formally, in the judgment of knowledge coexistent pheno- 
mena may be taken as the ‘subject, and reciprocal deter- 
mination »f these phenomena by each vjther as the 
predicate; but it is only in relation to this conception as a 
predicate, that that perception can be g*lven as the subject. 
And with the withdraw'al of the conception, the perception 
shrinks irtto a sensation, of which nothing can be said. 
S'lnS^goifof difficulty of following this deduction is sim*ilar to 

ofdisjuncSir which we have found in the case of causality, viz., 
judgment. unity of thought and the difference of perception 

seem to be immediately brought together; and the latter 
subsumed under the former. Thus, the relation of recip- 
rocity, i.e., thl action and reaction of quite different sub- 
stances of which each determines the other’s state, is the 
analogon of the analytic unity of the genus with the sum 
of its species, which shows itself in the fact that they 
reciprocally exclude each other, wffiile yet each requires the 
other as its complement in the totality of the genus.^ The 
defect in the analogy, however, seems to be that the 
different substances are here taken as primarily unrelated 
to each other, and that the reciprocal determination of their 
states is regarded as simply the necessary contemporaneity 
of a state or a change of state in one of them, with a state 
ar change of state in the other, just, tl^erefore, as Kant 
took cause and effect as two disparate events or' changes 
which follow each other, like the feeling of heat and the 
perception of flame, so here he tfikes the action and the 
• 

’A. 219; B. 265. 

73 ; B. 59. An analytic division of the species would nece^arily be 
dichotomous, trfough even for such a division we should need to give a sense- 
tolthe negativef which formal logic does not^admit. 
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reaction as two contemporaneous events or changes in the 
two substances ; yet, just a# in the former case he conceives 
that the successive phenomena must be subsumed under 
the analytic unity of reason and,consequent, that so their 
unrelated difference may be turned into a necessary con- 
nexion of events, so here the different contemporaneous 
phenomena, in order that we may know them as contemi 
poraneous, have to be subsumed under the relation of 
species in one genus, (which, while they exclude, yet imply 
each other,) in order that their unrelated difference m^y 
also be turned into a necessary relation of the states of 
different substances. Now, we have already seen that in 
the case of the causal relation, the defect of Kant’s deduc- 
tion lies in his omission to look for the identity which 
persists through* the difference of the events related as 
cause and effect, an omission which made their connexion 
appear as a kind of miracle operated on them by thought; 
but this defect was partly rectified by the way in which 
he connected the principle of causaUty with that of 
substance, and als» by the way in which he insisted on the 
continuity of change. Now, there is a similar error and a Neceisityof 
similar correction of it in Kant’s treatment of the prijiciple between 
of reciprocity, which also’he conceives as pfesupposing the externally 

. I r I I ■ 1 • V related elements. 

principle ot substance, tor, this means that in deter- corresponds to 
mining the changeable states of substances as contem- unity of fornul 
poraneous, we must not only unite them as reciprocaJlly 
determining each other, but we must presuppose one 
all-embracing substance, which “ represdots ” space as an 
infinite given whole, and which remains unchanged in all 
relative changes of its parts. But such reciprocity erf 
changes within an identical substance, cannot »be conceived 
as a relation of phenomena which are qualitatively 
indifferent to each other, but only as a relation of polar 
opposites which^at once imply and exclude each other, rft 
is such ‘reciprocity that Kant in his Metaphysical Rudi- 
ments of Physics seeks to discover in matter (as determined 
by repulsive'and attractive forces), and it is such reciprocity 
that physical and chemical science is always striving to 
reach in all the different classes of phenomena with which 
it deals. As in the case of causality, the scientific man is 
not satisfied witliout the reduction of cause and effect ko 
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identity, s>o in the case of reciprocity (into which causality 
passes when fully understood),^ he is not satisfied till he 
has resolved the different constitutive elements of a com- 
plex result, into correlated factors which have no meaning 
except as factors of this relation. In both cases, as has 
been already shown, the categories with which he operates 
iire categories of reflexion, categories which involve that 
double movement of differentiation and integration which 
gave rise to the two problems of Kant. For, as we have 
sefn, it w'as his first difficulty to understand how it, is 
possible to proceed from the position or assertion of one 
thing to the position or assertion of something different 
from it ; an^ it was his second difficulty, suggested mainly 
by Hume, to understand how’, different phenomena being 
given, it should be possible to discern ‘necessary relatiou 
between them, and so to return from difference to identity. 
But Kant’s formal view of thought, rendering the former 
impossible, made it necessary for him to suppose tfiat in 
reference to space» and time, the pure identity of thought 
with itself, as expressed in the various analytic judgrhents, 
gives rise to various analogues of itself ; i.c., conceptions 
of necessary re'lations between factors given as different. 
If, however, reject this form'al view of thought, and 
regard it as essentially reflective, i.e., as essentially the 
position of one thing through the position of another 
different .from it, we find no difficulty in the counter 
problem, •how thought can enable us to combine as neces- 
sarily related, the?” elements which w^e at first apprehend as 
different and external to each other. Now, the category 
of reciprocity is the highest category in which this reflective 
movement expresses itself ; and it includes, therefore, the 
elements involved in the categories of substance and 
causality, in which the emphasis is laid upon the identity 
aad the differertfce respectively. It may b(i said, therefore, 
to solve the difficulties which they Ileave unexplairted, and 
to bring to light w'hat in them is latent. But, though it 
thu^ carries us beyond the other categories of'reflexion, it 
does mot remove the essential defect of feflective thought 
its.elf. This becomes manifest if we consider that in recip- 
rocity, the ilentity is presupposed and latent ; or, w'hat is 
th|. same tlnng, we seem, in thinking things under this 
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category, to start with a difference of substances which 
externally determine each) other, though ultimately we are 
driven by the latent logic of the category to look for such 
a thorough-going reciprocity in, the determination of these 
substances, that their independence disappears and gives 
way to a correlation of factors, neither of which can exist 
without the other. And the only problem that remains ?s 
the problem how the unity or identity which we have thus 
reached should have expressed itself in such a duality of 
forms; a problem, however, which is not difficult to sojve, 
if we consider the correlativity of these forms, and the fact 
that the unity or identity is k mere abstraction when we do 
not regard ft as expressing itself in their duality, 

“ Another way of indicating the defect of these categories, 
•■is to point out that in them all Kant is seeking to make 
intelligible the consciousness of change, or, in other words, 
to bring it into relation with the,unity of thought. 1^et,‘ 
.ultimately, the explanation of change given by means of 
these categories seems to eliminate the fact to be explained 
by reducing caus6 and effect to identity, and resolving all 
difference of the elements in this identity into a difference 
of factors which are correlative with each, other, and only 
ideally separable. In this way we carry bkck the difference 
to unity, but we do not explain how, out of the unity, the 
difference should ever arise. For, as the category of 
causality loses its meaning whenever we cease ‘to hold to 
the idea of disparate phenomena, of which one -disappears 
when the other comes ; so the category bf reciprocity loses 
its meaning when we cease to hold to the idea of indepen- 
dent substances which maintain their independence even 
while they act and react on each other. The category of, 
reciprocity, therefore, still contains a contradiction, as it. 
starts with a difference which it explains away or idealises, 
yet without enabling us to conceive of the identity to which 
it brings us as itself the source of the difference, or as an 
identity which determines or differentiates itself. It is, 
therefore, a category in which we cannot ultimatel/ rest 
satisfied; for, fhough it brings together the idehtity of 
substance and the difference of causality, it still briiigs 
them' together ^n an imperfect and self-contradictory way, 
and it also must find its, explanation in a higher categorji. 


These categories 
neces.sarily 
involve a given 
difference 
which is to be 
reduced to 
'identity. 
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dWo?ran What that higher category is, we may see if we consider 
that, under the category of reoiprocity, objects are con- 

category. sidercd in themselves and in their relations to each other, 
without being also considered in relation to the thought for 
which they are. For, so long as this is the case, to the 
ideal unity and identity to which in their difference they 
^oint, must always be opposed their real difference and 
change, and they cannot be conceived as factors in an 
organic whole, which in all its change remains one with 
itself. Now, Kant at least points the way to this higher 
view of things when he maintains, not merefy that the 
conscious self can draw from Itself categories under which 
the manifold of sense may be determined a^ a world of 
coexisting objects with changing States, but that the con- 
sciousness of self presupposes such a' consciousness of 
objects. For this means, not only that the unity of the 
'self can, as‘it were, lencj its own nature to the manifold to 
such an extent as to bind its different elements together as 
parts of one whole,- but that it must do so, in order to bring 
that manifold into relation to itself. If’ means, therefore, 
that the determination of a manifold under such categories 
is a nacessary s^ep in the developrnent of the consciousness 
of I self; or, in other words, that that consciousness is not 
possible except in correlation with, though in distinction 
from, a world in space and time. And, if this is the case, 
theh the nvanifold which is supposed to be externally given, 
as the material out of which the spontaneity of the under- 
standing may manufacture a world, cannot really be an 
external or alien datum for the mind which thus operates 
oti it. That which the subject needs, if it were merely as 
the ‘ Anstoss*' in reaction upon which it becomes conscious 
of itself, cannot really be a foreign or alien matter ; nor can 
the process by which it is “ given,” be regarded as the 
intrusion of sc(^^lething external upon the unity of pure 
thought. Now, if this is so, the categories of necessary 
relation, (which presuppose the manifold as given, and 
only*' determine it so far as to bring its elements together 
by an external necessity, and therefore in tlie consciousness 
of an objective world which is opposed to the self,) will not 
be the higl^st categories by which we, can determine 
objects. They will appear to be sq, only so long as atten- 
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tion is directed mainly to the connexion of objects with 
each other, and not to their necessary relation to the unity 
of the self. For, when this last relation is brought into 
view,- it appears at once that, as the consciousness of self 
presupposes the consciousness of objects, it presupposes 
the manifold to be connected as well as a synthesis of 
connexion established in that manifold. And the complete 
determination of the object in relation to the conscious selL 
will not be reached, so long as the manifold is connected , 
together merely as constituting a world of objects in neces- 
sary external relations to each other. For such complete 
determination, it will be required also that the world of 
objects should be recognised as the essentia’ counterpart 
of^the conscious self, and therefore as in all its difference 
.involving the duity of self-consciousness, i.e., a unity 
which in self-consciousness becomes clearly revealed or 
manifested. The stage of thought in wdiich?we see the 
world as a whole of separate parts, which externally deter- 
mine each other according to necessary laws, will not, 
therefore, on this wiew be the highest stage of knowledge. 
It will be only the preparation for a still higher stage, in 
which the external connexion of things with each ojber, is 
regarded as itself the manifestation of an essential unjty 
which they have with each other in virtue of their common 
relation to the self. Now, it was Kant’s great work to 
show that the determination of objects as such, and as 
necessarily connected parts of one objective vorld, is a 
determination which they have only in rvilation to the unity 
of the self. And it would seem as if, having taken this 
step to correct the abstractness of the view of the world as 
a whole, independent of the intelligence, he must go on to^ 
view that world as an organic whole in w’hich the unity of. 
the self manifests itself. But, for reasons which we shall 
have to discuss in the next chapter, Ka.it stops at this 
point, and having recognised that the world is a system of 
necessity only as an object for our intelligence, and there- 
fore that as such a systjpm it is merely a phenomenal World, 
he does not go on to modify this view’ of it, by the idea 
that the unity of intelligence underlies it. Hence, he dpes 
not see that “ freedom is the ultimate truth ^)f necessity.” 
On the contrary, he regards the intelligence as consciou'^ of 

1 
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itself in relation, but only in negative relation to the pheno- 
menal world of necessity, and, therefore as rising to a 
consciousness of freedom only as it abstracts from that 
world. While, therefore^ in virtue of the opposition 
between the unity of the self and the diversity of the world, 
the world is regarded as phenomenal, Kant does not see 
that the very principle which enables us to recognise it as 
phenomenal, enables us to penetrate to the noumenon 
which is contrasted therewith. The necessary relation of 
the^ object to the self casts for Kant no new light on tlje 
object, which remains in opposition to the self, though 
necessarily related to it. It ‘is this dubious position in 
which the object is left in relation to the mind as essenti- 
ally, yet merely negatively related to it, which occasions 
the main difficulties that appear in connexion with the. 
Principles of Modality. And it is this also which finally 
'gives rise to the Antinomies of Reason; for the contra- 
dictions which arise in relation to the phenomenal world, 

^ are due to the fact that we are obliged to regard it as a 
whole in itself, apart from the self, v.ith a view to its 
determination as an object of knowledge, while yet we are 
unablQ,fo regard it as such a whole, because of its essential 
relation to the sfclf. 



CHAPTER rX. 


THE POSTULATES OF EMPIRICAL THOUGHT. KANT’S VIEW OF 
IDEALISM, AND OF THE RELATION OfTnneR AND OUTER 
SENSE, 

T he categori'es of modality have this peculiarity, that imponofthe 
they do not in the smallest degree add to the ° 

conception to which they are attached as predicates, but 
merely express its relation to the faCulty of knowledge. . . . 

Hence, the principles of modality are nothing but explana- 
tions of the conceptions of possibility, actuality, and neces- ‘ 
sity in their empirical application ; and therewith, at the 
same time, restrictions of all the categories’ to their purely 
empirical use, so as to delude any emplc’yment of them 
to determine things in themselves. For, if we are not to 
take them in a merely logical sense, in w'hich case they 
would only express analytically the form of thought, but, to 
apply them to the possibility, actuality, and necessity of 
things, then it must be in reference to possible experience 
and its synthetic unity that we use them, as being that in 
w'hich alone objects of knowledge can be given.” ^ 

The principles of modality, in fact, gather up in f^em- 
selves the results of the Criticism of Knowledge, which has ThiJg?!"” 

I . • II 1 • p .r-i . • summing Up 

been going on in all the previous pages of the Critique ; thtresnitoj * 
for the main bus^ess of the deduction of the categories and 
of the principles of pure understanding, was just to vindi- 
cate these conceptions and principles in relation to possible 
experience ind to confine them to such experience. At 
every step, therefore, we had to turn the ontological ques- 
tion as to the possibility of things into the critical question 
of their possibility as objects of knowledge : ^r, in other 
*A. 219; B. 266. 
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words, we had at every step to set aside the ordinary 
dogmatic method of determining known or knowable 
objects without considering their relation to the knowing 
subject. For, in answer to the ontological question; Kant 
maintained that we can say nothing, except so far as it is 
one with the logical question. In short, we can assert the 
possibility of that which is not, and the impossibility of 
that which is, contradictory w'ith itself. The unintelligible 
cannot exist; for the assertion of its existence has no 
meaning. We can go beyond this only by considering 
the relation of objects to our faculty of knowledge. When 
we take this relation into account, we see that for the 


consciousness of objects as such, it is necessary that we 
should bring together conception and perception, deter- 
mining the “ blind ” perceptions by pure conceptions, and 
giving a real content to the “ empty ” categories by means 
of the forms and matter of sense. Knowledge was thus 
shown to involve at once the “ idealising ” or univers41isin.g 
of the particular, matter of sense by thought, and the 
“ realising ” or particularising of the ur.iversals of thought 
by sense. The possibility, actuality, and necessity of 
objecr§ of knowledge may, therefore, be determined by 
reference to the conditions of knowledge, as well as in 
relation to the conditions of pure thought; and we can say, 
not only that objects, as conceived must not be self-contra- 
dictory, but that, as known, they must be conformed to the 
a priori conditions of perception and thought. Being so 
conformed, they, will be possible; if given in perception, 
they w'ill be actual; while they will be necessary only if 
they are connected with what is already determined as 
actual by means of the universal conditions of experience. 
We found, .however, that there was a special difficulty 
^wmrand running through all the Critique as to the connexion of the 
two elements «!^'hich have to be distinguished from and 
related to each other in experience,- and we may expect 
that this difficulty will recur in the discussion of the 
Populates of Empirical Though^, which gathers up its 
general result. 1 his difficulty comes intrf view the moment 
wg lot t closely at Kant’s definitions of possibility and 

ojfexpenence (of perception and conceptron) is possible.” 

, . • 


Difficulty ai to 
Kant‘s view of 


actuality. 
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“ That which agrees with the material conditions of experi- 
ence (of sensation) is actuaj.” Does this mean that these 
two sets of conditions may be separated— that, on th® one 
hand, we can determine a thing as possible which we have 
not presented to us as actual, and that, on the other hand, 
we can have presented to us as actual that which we have 
not determined as possible, i.e., which is not determined as' 
such by the principles of pure understanding ? Or, does it ■ 
mean simply to call attention to two aspects in which we 
must regard every object of experience as perceived and ^s 
conceived ? i The answer to these questions cannot be given 
by a simple “ yes ” or “ no,” without a consideration of the 
different forms of language and the different wrys of repre- 
sentiiyg the connexion of ’the two elements to which Kant 
is led, according as he approaches conception from the 
point of view of perception, or perception from the point 
of view of conception. 

In the Aesthetic, Kant deals with the ordinary view of is it perception 
perceptions as immediately given ideas of particular refer our 

,, I f • TT conceptions to 

obiects. Hence, he speaks of perception as directly objects, or 

f 1 • 1 • ^ ^ t ^ ■ • T conception 

referred to its object, and of conception as znaircct/y that ensbies 

t ^ • 1*1 • /V US to refer our 

referred to its object through the perception. The .effect, perceptions to 
however, of the Aesthetic was to take over h/the side of the 
subject not only the sensations but also the forms of time 
and space by which the object was supposed to be deter- 
mined in perception, and to leave the object in itseT utterly 
indeterminate, as a thing from which all perceptk/e predi- 
cates are withdrawn. But the next step,^daken by Kant 
in the Analytic, involves the further reduction of the per- 
ception to a mere manifold, which has no unity, and is, 
therefore, no idea of anything. To give it e;uch unity, 
and therefore to refer it to an object, the conception must 
be predicated of it. We are, therefore, required to con- 
ceive our knowledge of an object as sucPras due to u 
process of judgment, in' which the perception is brought 
under the conception of it; yet, at the same time, we are 
taught that if is only through this process that there ban 
exist for us any object about which it is possible to jtidge. 

This, however, is made more intelligible by the interposi- 
tion, between sense and thought, of a synthesis of tlip 
imagination whicli is conformable to the conception, ^ 

2 M 
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of ^^ hicb the conception is the principle “ represented in 
its universality.” Imaginatioij), acting in conformity with 
the -eonception upon the manifold of sense, is supposed 
to produce an image, to which the conception can then be 
attached as a predicate. And we can see that the judgment 
so made is not a process of analysis, if we observe that 
''the detachment of the conception from the perception, and 
• ■the reference of the perception to the conception, are not 
two independent processes, but different aspects of one 
process of differentiation and integration, which is invplved 
in the transition from a sensitive to a thinking con- 
sciousness. 

Why both If we try to work out this view on the lines of Kant we 

find the old modes of expression taking new meanings, 
by Kant. To say that conception is attributed to the object through 
perception remains true, only if we do not forget that it is 
' just in relation to the conception which is thus separated 
from it, and as determined by that conception, that a 
sensation becomes the perception of an object. Hence, we 
have two apparently contradictory foims of expression — 
(i) that the understanding by means of its conceptions 
refers- our perceptions to objects, and (2) that conceptions 
.are referred to' objects only indirectly through perceptions. 
The former mode of expression is preferred whenever Kant 
has to show that “ perceptions without conceptions are 
blind ” j. the latter when he has to show that “ conceptions 
without 'perceptions are empty.” For, in so far as it is the 
recognition of the conformity of the synthesis of perception 
with a rule derived from a conception which enables us 
to objectify our perceptions or refer them to objects, it 
■' may be said that the object is not perceived but only con- 
ceived; while, in so far as the images of perception are 
supposed to be formed by synthesis according to a rule 
'in order thaHhey may be brought under the conception, 
it may be said that it is througli the perception that the 
conception gets objective meaning.^ If, however, we do 

transcendental object is the correhte of the transcendental subject, 
which Is “ neither a perception nor a conception, bu'l merely the form of con- 
sj;iousness which is implied in all perception and conception, and enables us to 
turn them intc^ knowledge.” (A. 382.) But the same thing is said of the trans- 
crndental object it.self, which also is neither a perception ' nor a conception. It is. 
f a mere X, of which we know nothing, ancl of which, according to the present 
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not carefully note the two aspects of the process of deter- 
mining objects as such — et> at once a determination of 
perception by conception, and of conception by perception 
— we may fail to appreciate either the necessity of the 
separation of the two, or the way in which they are brought 
back to unity in the judgment of experience. 

This difficulty of co-ordinating the two sides of Kant’s ^5;,“ 
thought shows itself especially in the different views of^eiffraincdL 
reality or actuality, which we get when we are considering 
how conceptions, and how perceptions, are to be determine^! 
as objectively valid or real. In order to the possibility of 
experience our perceptions rftust be determined by the 
schematised categories. But this means that ft sensuous 
image cannot be recognised as the image of an object, 
uoless it be brought under the principles of the under- 
standing and determined as an element in the “ context of 
experience.” Dreams and mere imaginations ‘refuse to 
.enter irito that context, and it is by this that we distinguish 
them from realities. Hence, we find KaJit saying in the 
Prolegomena that “'•space itself, with all the phenomena 
which it contains, are ideas, the objective validity of which 
is shown by their connexion according tp the law of 
experience, just as the actual existence of m)^soul is shown- 
by the connexion of the phenomena of inner sense ” ; and 
a few lines after he adds that “ the doubt whether experience 
furnishes secure criteria to distinguish it from imagina*- 
tion ” ^ is easily removed, as, in fact, it is always Removed 
in common life, by “ investigating the connexion of the 

constitution of our understanding, we can never know anything, but which comes 
in only to serve as the correlate of the unity of apperception, and to supply that 
unity to the manifold of sensible perception by means^of which th^ understanding 
unites that manifold in the conception of an object.” (A. 251.)* Kant goes on to 
say that, “ the transcendental object cannot be detached from the data of sense, 
for otherwise nothing would remain through which it coul 3 !,jDe thought,” ant^ 
that it is not to be taken as “ a# particular object given to the understanding 
alone,” and determined for it by the categories ; foi “ the categories only serve 
to determine the transcendental object (the conception of something in general) 
by that which is given in sense. ” Jhis must be taken to mean that, while the 
perception is referred to lin object only as broi^ht under the conceptiem, the 
conception is the conception of an object only as determining the perception 
Each, therefore, apart from its relation to the other in the judg^nent, loses Jl 
its meaning. ^ * 

^ Prolegomena, § 49, R. Ill, 106 ; H. IV. 84. 
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phenoiwsna of inner and outer sense, according to the 
universal laws of experience. It is thus the principles 
of understanding, and especially the Analogies of Experi- 
ence, which determine for us what is real and what unreal, 
or, we should rather say, enable us to distinguish in what 
sense any particular appearance is real ; for even a dream, 
recognised as such, is referred to a particular place in 
■ the context of experience. In this sense, it is only for a 
thinking consciousness that there can be any question as 
to the reality and unreality of its perceptions; and such 
a consciousness can answer the question only by showing 
that they are, or are not, really possible, i.e,, that they can, 
or cannot, ’"be connected with other perceptions according 
to the pure principles of the understanding. 

So. far, however, we have been lo&liing at experieiKe 
from the side of perception. From the side of conception 
we seem ''to reach a somewhat different result. For con- 
ceptions have all their validity in relation to perceptions; 
they are, therefore, regarded merely as possible predicates 
of objects, which become actualised otily in so far as their 
objects are giyen in sense. From this point of view, Kant 
maintains that no conceptions can be shown a priori to be 
conceptions o't actual or even possible objects except so 
far as they are necessary to the possibility of experience. 
Even these are in themselves merely possible; for they 
can be shown to be necessary “ only in relation to some- 
thing {Ttcidental, viz., possible experience ” ; and they 
become actual only when, and because, data of sense are 
given which can be subsumed under them. From this 
point of view, then, conceptions as such cannot go beyond 
possibility; and th?y cannot go even so far, unless they 
are conceptions necessary to experience. And it is per- 
ception alone ^which can carry us over from possibility to 
'actuality. Nay, we find Kant ^ven speaking as if per- 
ception supplied in itself a sufficient criterion of reality, 
apart from all determination of it by conception, and as 
if such determination were necessary only to establish the 
reality of that which is not given in perception. To this 
\iew at le/ist such language as the following would be 
itaost conformable : “ That the conceptipn of a thing pre- 
i^es its perception, signifies m.erely its possibility. But 
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the perception, which furnishes the matter for the con- 
ception, is the one thing ithat gives it the character of 
reality. We may, however, recognise the existence t>f a 
thing before the perception of it,^and therefore compara- 
tively a priori, if only it be connected with certain of our 
perceptions according to the principles of their empirical 
combination, i.e., the analogies of experience," ^ Here,* 
therefore, Kant speaks as if the difficulty were only as to" 
the reality of what is not directly perceived, and as if, 
therefore, nothing were needed to certify for us the reality 
of that which is perceived or to “ distinguish it from an 
imagination.” And it is in hhrniony with this that in the 
immediate context we find him asserting that “ 4n the mere 
coWception of a thing no tharacter which determines it as 
existing can be incltided.” ^ ^ 

We can understand the possibility of Kant’s looking 
at the subject in these two opposite ways ohly if we 
. remem&er the reciprocal presuppositipn of perception and 
conception in the judgment of knowledge, and the way ansvjers. 
in which Kant trie# to explain it, now from the point of 
view of perception, and now from the point of view of 
conception. The effect of this is, no doubt, a fr^mal 
contradiction which Kant himself never dil’entangles, but' 
which we must endeavour to disentangle, if we would do 


^A. 226; B. 273. ^ 

2 In the Reflexiomn Kanfi (ii. § 1095) we find Kant saying that “ Possibility is 
thought without being given, while actuality is given without being Tfioughl, and 
necessity is given through being thought.” This statement (as Erdmann points 
out in his note) finds its parallel in the idea of the Prolegomenay according to 
which sense-perception enables us to make judgments which become judgments of 
experience by the aid of the categories ; and also in the language of the Critique • 
(A. 90 ; B. 122), which, however, may be regarded*as a prelimmary statement. 
There are other passages where the same ideas are traceable. On the other hand, 
it is the prevailing view of the Analytic that perceptions (not conceptions) are 
in themselves the subjective determinations of the mind, \^ich are referred t# 
objects as ‘tl^ey are bdUnd togetlfer in accordance with the principles of the 
pure understanding, and that, apart from this, they are ‘ for us as good as 
nothing.’ We cannot bring these two statements into line wdth each oy^er, 
unless we regard tliem as an impyfect expression of the truth that neither per- 
ception nor conception flas any meaning for us except as combined ^n the 
judgment. In the unity of the judgment, the perception may be regarded ^ 
expressing^ the reality, and the conception the possibility ; but \hey have 
)Tce only as factors ini the judgment of necessity, which, as Kant says, 
‘existence as given through its very possibility.” | 
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justice to him. The important point, as I have already 
indicated, is to distinguish th» 6S6f am and the 6S6f Karwy 
the regressive method in which Kant follo.ws experi- 
ence back to its a priori conditions, and the progressive 
method in which he advances from the a priori conditions 
to the experience which depends upon them. In the 
' former point of view, as we have seen, Kant begins with 
•a supposed fact, say, the fact that “ something happens,” 
and asks how it can become a fact for me. In this way 
he tries to show the necessity of the forms of sense^ of 
the conceptions of the understanding, and finally of th‘e 
unity of apperception, — all ih order that the supposed facts 
of nature may become facts for me. Kant thus vindicates 
the a priori generally as necesSsary to the possibility ' of 
experience. What he does not recogilise is that, as these 
conditions are conditions without which the facts would 
not exist <or us, i.e., ^s without these conditions the facts 
would lose for us all, the determination which they seemed 
at first to have, .we can no longer speak as if there were 
an element in them which is given apbrt from the process 
whereby they become known. What we have been doing 
in tW deductfcm of the a priori principles has been simply 
rto show that the object has no meaning except as an 
existence for a self, and that, therefore, we are obliged 
to add on the new' qualifications which are involved in 
this relation, if we would not take away from it all the 
qualifica-iions which it has as an object. But, having fol- 
lowed out this afgument to its result, we cannot be allowed 
to turn round, and speak as if there were something 
given — if not an object, a perception, or if not a perception, 
*a manifold* of sense— apart from its being known. This 
residuum of •the original fact, however, Kant always pre- 
serves; and, consequently, the actuality or reality seems 
4o him to be something additional to the complete .thought 
or real possibility of the object. Hence, while 'it is said 
that being is “ for us as good as nothing,” if it is not 
belfhg-for-thought, yet being as given is still conceived to 
be scfmething over and above being-for-fhought. The idea 
of a logiciU subsumption of perception under .,conception 
holds its ground, even when it is confes^d that perception 
jjs nothing for us except as subsumed, and it is all but 
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confessed that the thought is nothing for us (it said to 
be empty) except in relatioqjto the perception it is supposed 
to subsume, i.e., that thought has no meaning except as 
referring to being and including it. In other words, as 
there is no being except being-jfor-thought, so there is 
no thought which is not the thought of being, — ^being 
manifesting itself in consciousness to another, or, in self-* 
consciousness, to itself. . . . 

If the 0^0? am stops short of its goal, the 6 So<; 
becomes impossible. This is what is meant by Kant’s “'i y»''- 

, $ scenes percep- 

assertion that, even if we have the complete thouc^ht of as seif. 

, ^ c^isciousness 

an object, even though we fu^ly understand the conditions ' 

of its possibflity, we are not able apart fron> perception scends ihe 

... Tc 1 • 11 1 • consciousness 

td that It IS real. If this meant merely that speculation of objects, 
has no meaning* except as an interpretation of facts, or 
that all it can do is to discover what is really meant by 
these facts, the statement would be quite unexceptionable. 

It would in that case be only an explanation of the true 
meaning that underlies the saying, nihH est in intellectu 
quod non prius m sensu. It would be another way of 
stating that in our experience self-consciousness presup- 
poses the consciousness of objects, and cannot be.*other 
than a return upon the unity involved in'^hat conscious- 
ness.^ If we could, therefore, conceive of a thought which 
was not relative to perception, or did not include it, such 
thought could never by its own movement maky its way 
to perception. If self-consciousness could bo» divorced 
from the consciousness of objects, the bfgach could never 
be healed. But no such breach ever exists. No doubt, 
in the first appearance of self-consciousness, the self is 
abstractly opposed to the object; and in thft advance of 
reflexion, this opposition reappears *as the. distinction of 


^ Wc must, however, always remember that the conscio^sneiss of objects does 
not exist apart from this return. Apperception, from one pCint of view, is oifly 
the interpretation of perception ; but this interpretation exists always, though it 
may be as yet in what Kant calls a weak ” form, in all that can be properly 
called perceptioT^ “This consciousness may be but weak, so that we are |#vare 
of it only in the effect and nothin the act itself, /.tf., that we do not connect 
it immediately with the *genesis of the idea ; but, in spite of this distinction, one 
con.sciousness must always be discoverable,” (when a manifold is bound togo^er 
in the i(}ea of an object,) “however it may want outstanding clearness, 
the clearness which beiongs to the conception as at once distinguished from, |nd 
referred to, the perception (A. 104). 

ft • 
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concepticyi from perception — conception in which the mind 
seems to abide with itself, fr<jm perception in which it 
seems to come into contact with something different from 
itself. Kant’s separation of the analytic movement of 
thought from the synthetic movement of knowledge is 
another form of the same fundamental contrast. But, if 
*ve ask how the analytic unity of thought becomes possible, 
.we are obliged to say with Kant that it is mediated by 
the synthetic unity of the consciousness of objects.^ And 
it^is difficult to see how, consistently with this view pf 
analysis as being synthesis and something .more Kant 
could still speak of it as something less. In any case, 
the absolutes, opposition of possibility to reality, of concep- 
tion to perception, stands or falls with the opposition -of, 
analysis to synthesis; and the same eoYisiderations thaj; 
are fafal to the latter must be equally fatal to the former. 
It* is true,* indeed, that we can think of something as 
possible which we do not know to be real, and whfch we 
cannot know to bQ real or unreal till new perceptions have 
enabled us to verify or reject it. Ev»ry scientific hypo- 
thesis furnishes an instance of such conceptions which are 
merelj^, possible. But this means only that conception 
(^velops with, *^and in relation Jo, perception ; which is 
of course necessary, if conception is but perception return- 
ing upon the unity implied in it. If we do not know all 
the condifions of the possibility of an object, we do not 
know its ^reality ; and if a new perception enables us to 
discover such reghty, it is by enabling us to complete our 
thought of its possibility. Kant, however, speaks as if 
that thought might be completed, and yet the object be 
conceived as,merely possible so long as it is not presented 
in sense : and. on this it is a sufficient criticism to point 
out that in sense apart from thought no object can be 
presented, andtfhat, if we take sense as meaning percep- 
tion, the presentation of the object ih perception necessarily 
implies an addition to our thought of it, and, — in the case 
wjidte a perception enables us to verify a hypothesis, — this 
addition must be just that which is needfed to correct and 
coQiplete our hypothesis, or our conception of the real 
po^feibility ot the object in question. If^we could 'know 

*B. 133 
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the whole conditions of an object apart from perception, 
we should know its reality; and that we cannot do so, 
merely means that there is no such thing as thought apart 
from perception, no thought which is not the return of 
perception upon itself. On the other hand, through the 
presence of an object in sense, we should not know its 
reality if such presence were anything externally added 
to thought; for, in that case it would be at most the- 
presence of a sensuous image, which could not tell us 
anything about the possibility of any object as such.^ , 

• 

iln the Works of T. H. Green, II. ^3 seq.^ this distinction is fully discussed, 
and Kant’s position in relation to it clearly stated. The following passage may 
be quoted “ It is not that there are three sorts of objects, the possible, the real, 
the pecessary, but that the real world is known to us through a succession of 
ejpperiences, which the*uility of the understanding renders a whole of mutually 
qualifying elements, and that thus to us in any stage of experience, there are 
many possibilities of which we cannot yet say whether they are^real ; they ^re 
possibilities^ as not being inconsistent, according to the formal conditions of 
experience, with our hitherto experience, but possiliilities of which we cannot say 
that they are real^ because our hitherto experience is •only a part of possible 
experience.” • 

“ Kant’s error (I think) lies in treating such possibility as ‘ objective possi- 
bility.’ It is not objective possibility, unless consistent vwth the whole order 
of the world as it is, and whatever is possible in this senseis also real. In this 
latter (the true) sense of the * objectively possible,’ it is quite true that the object, 
when from possible it becomes real, is ‘not further determined,’ but only so 
because in this sense the possible and the real are the same. To the objectively 
possible in the above sense, the occurrence of a sensation (a new perception) 
on our part makes no difference. To the subjectively possible it may make a 
great difference. It may verify or falsify an hypothesis. A ‘ suf^ectively pos- 
sible ’ conception must precede every experiment TlShe experiment shows 
whether a relation of phenomena, supposed to be possible, is real or not. 
Through it nothing becomes real which w^as not real before. ‘ Is it not the case, 
however,’ it may be said, ‘ that through it what was conceived as possible comes tq 
be conceived as real, and that without any change ij? the contenf of conception?’ 
No, because the experiment always involves the analysis of scftiie phenomena not 
analysed before ; it enables you to judge that a really alw’ays accompanies 
whereas before you only guessed it, because, after a crucial experiment, you jye 
able to s6t.a.side all •conditions «in the complex phenomena, which included 
and which a had been found to follow, except b itself.” 

“Thus, taking the ‘possible object’ in one sense, it is quite true th^t the 
occurrence of a perception corresponding to it makes no difference to its content ; 
but of such an object ft is unmeaning to say that, through the occufrence of 
perceptions, from being possible it becomes real. Taking ‘ possible object^ in 
another ^ense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a perception conver^its 
possibility into reality,* but, in doing so, it further detennines the conception of 
the object.” * 
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While,, then, it must, in a sense, be admitted that per- 
ception is logically prior to tkought, and consciousness 
of objects to self-consciousness, it is not allowable for us 
to treat the former as having any residuum in them which 
is separate from, and inaccessible to, the latter. We can, 
however, see how Kant should hold that it was so, when 
^ye consider how he regarded pure self-consciousness as 
■ an analytic judgment, and how consequently he conceived 
thought as confined to mere analysis of all matter given 
to, it. It is true that he gives us the means of correcting 
his error when he speaks of the analytic unity of apper- 
ception as implying or presfipposing the synthetic unity 
(of the concciousness of objects). But, as ^ have often 
pointed out already, he regards die relation of the former 
to the latter as negative, just as if self-tdnsciousness were 
reached merely by abstraction from some part of the con- 
tents of th« consciousness of objects. And, as the method 
of mere abstraction cannot be reversed, he holds that the 
necessity of the o^o? (car®, i.e., of the reference of percep- 
tion to thought, does not involve tlJe necessity of the 
oSos am, i.e., of the reference of thought to perception. 
He i»-obliged,^ indeed, to regard thought as taking on a 
synthetic funcffon in relation to the data of sense; but 
he holds (i) that this synthetic function is to be explained 
by the reflexion of the pure or formal unity of thought 
(irt the analytic judgment) upon the forms of sense, and 
(2) that it<cannot yield any results higher than the mathe- 
matical principles and the analogies of experience, i.e., 
it cannot do more than enable us to establish necessary 
relations between elements given as disparate from thought 
hnd from each other. The categories of external relation 
are thus its highest products, the furthest point to which 
pure thought can go in introducing its own unity into 
the data of sense. And in these categories, after all, w^e 
have only analogues of the unity of thought. * To go 
further than this, and establish an organic unity between 
the*fiifTerent elements thus taken up, is a step from which 
we arfe precluded by the nature of spa*ce and time, the 
cfjfiditions (jf the given matter which thought tries to 
absorb. And it follows, of course, that^we are ndt able 
t<^ establish such a unity between thought itself and the 
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matter it takes up. In dealing with the mattes of sense, 
thought is, as it were, antepiscopus in partibus infidelium, 
and canpot thoroughly convert that matter to the likeness 
of its own transparent unity; rather, it is itself subdued 
to the element it works in, and produces only a synthesis 
or external combination which is analogous to that unity. 

And it is this that explains the final recoil of thougBt 
upon ideas set up by itself as a goal for its endeavour, • 
as an aim which it must follow in all its empirical work, 
but with which the result of that work remains alwpys 
incommensurable. 

* ' 

If we reject this view, ort the ground that the seeming TheprincipJes 

’’f.. . ? of the possibility 

contingency of objects in relation to the c< 9 nscious self, of experience 

. 1 , . cannot he 

and the consequent opposition between perception and regarded as 

i. . - , .. , . merely possible. 

•conception, is siitiply due to the ordinary abstract view 
of things as unrelated to the subject for which they are, 
we must also reject Kant’s idea thcj^t conception^ in general,'* 
and especially the conceptions w^l\ich are the conditions 
under w^hich objects are determined as such, are themselves 
merely possible. The universal conditions of all experience 
cannot themselves be regarded as particular conditions, 
wdiich require to be united with other conditions hk order 
to constitute knowledge. It is true that fhere is no mean- 
ing in the universal except in relation to the particular, 
any more than in the particular except in relation to the 
universal; but this only proves that we cawnot trace 
experience back to a thought and a perception, %hich exist 
independently of each other. The trafuecen dental deduc- 
tion, w^hile it shows that particular facts or objects exist 
for us only through the conceptions of the pure under- 
standing, forbids us to turn our hand and Speak of these 
conceptions as hypothetical till real objects are given in 
sense. For, on the one hand, it is only^as already deter- 
mined by those principles that sense cAn supply ifny 
particulars that could be supposed to verify them, and such 
verification, therefore, w-ould come too late or would 
involve a circle in reasoning. And, on the other Tiand, 
the transcenden*tal reflexion w^hich calls attention* to the 
universal as presupposed in the particular, ^as it reaches 
the iiniversal o^ly through the particular, does not rfeed 
to look to the particular for any further verification of (he 
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reality c/ the universal. What appears in particular cases 
as such verification is always, asi has been already shown, 
the completion and correction of our conceptions, by new 
conceptions; and if the new perceptions which are' said 
to verify our conceptions, did not also bring new concep- 
tions, i.e., if they did not add to our conception, they 
c«»uld not bring to it any verification which it has not got 
• already simply in being thought. 

The modal , If howcver, this view be adopted, a great change will 
be regarded as DC jDroduced ill thc Kantian conception of the principles 
organkunity ^ot modality. For these principles are supposed to call 

*therTdthe nature of kno<l’n objects as determined by 

rnieUigence.* thcir rclationito the subject, and especially to the limitation 
of knowledge to phenomena, which arises out of this 
relation. But in what sense is this limitation to be under-* 
stood? It does not mean, we have seen, that we are 
‘limited to the knowledge of objects given as such in sense, 
for no objects are so given. It means that objects exist 
for us only through a synthesis of the manifold of sense 
in relation to the unity of the conscious self, and that, 
therefore, the determination of these objects in themselves 
and in*their rel^ions, as constituting one world of experi- 
ence, cannot gife us a complete knowledge of them, till 
we have realised that it is a determination for the self and 
by the self. When, Iwvever, we thus regard all objects 
as t)bjects.for-a-self, our conception of these objects and 
their relation becomes essentially altered. Thus, the per- 
ception that the action and reaction of objects upon each 
other only exists for a conscious self and cannot be separ- 
ated from their relation to such a self, should lead us to 
recognise tha«, beneath the appearance of external action 
.and reaction, there is a deeper community or unity of 
objects, of which such apparent external determination by 
eadi other is the manifestation. It^should prepare us, in 
fact, for the discovery that the external relations of 'objects 
are the result of a deeper internal or organic relation of 
them** which is hid from us only by the abstract way in 
which the ordinary consciousness and also science deal 
witlr objects, ^without regard to their relation to the self. 
Thi^ Kant, of course, does not recognise;, but he at least 
recognises that the relation of objects to the self cannot 
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be brought under the same categories as those w^bich deter- 
mine the relations of objects to each other for the self. 

And it is one of the chief objects of his critical work, to 
show that the consciousness of this relation of objects to 
the subject makes a complete change in our conception 
of these objects, authorising us to bring them under deter- 
minations to which they could not be subjected if thsy 
were regarded as things in themselves. But he uses this . 
idea only as a justification for the application of the Mathe-,, 
matical Principles and the Analogies of Experience. That 
is, he attempts to show only that objects are necessarily 
determined in relation to each other by these principles,' 
because they are determined in relation to tbe self. But 
‘he does not see that the perception of the necessary relation 
rto the self of the' objects as so determined, throws a new 
light on the objects themselves, and alters our view of 
their relations. It is, however, obvious that., if we say., 
that ' objects are determined, e.g., by the Analogies of 
Experience, only in relation to the seli, we are forced to 
change our views of these very Analogies, and to recognise 
that the objects which, under these Analogies are regarded 
as externally determining each other, hayp really 34, deeper 
community or unity with each other. ' , 

Of this point I shall speak further at the end of this Reason why 

1 . . rejects 

chapter. For the present, it is sufficient to repeat that iWsview. 
the reason why Kant refuses to advance to sych a eon- , 
ception, which yet he was the first to suggestfi lies in his 
rooted prejudice as to the analytic cfi^jacter of thought 
in itself. In spite of this analytic character, Kant regards 
thought as furnishing in relation to the forms and matter 
of sense, certain principles of connexion, by which the 
manifold of sense may be determined so .as to give rise. ‘ 
to a consciousness of objects ; but here he stops. Having 
brought the extraneously given manifold into unity under 
the conception of an object, the thinkmg subject, according > 
to Kant, is conscious of itself in relation, but only in 
negative relation, to tjiat object. And it still appears as 
an accident that an object should be present to it* at all ; , 
or, to put it more definitely, that a manifold sense should 
be present to subject (which is in itself a pure unity') as 
the material out of which an objective consciousness can 
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be developed. This mere contingency of objects of experi- 
ence in relation to the subject ?s such, is maintained by 
Kant, in spite of his own recognition that, apart /rom the 
consciousness of objects, the consciousness of self would 
be impossible. 

The contingency of experience in relation to thought as 
seated by Kant, has two aspects; it is a general and a 
particular contingency. In the former aspect, it is asserted 
to be a contingency that any materials for experience 
should be given at all ; in the latter aspect, it is asserted 
to be a contingency that just such materials., should be 
given as are actually supplied in sense. In other words, 
there is nothing in the nature of the universal determina- 
tions of possible experience that makes it necessary that 
any object should be given, any experience be realised by 
us; and there is nothing in these determinations that 
makes it necessary that the experience realised should be 
just such as we actually have; for the nature of our 
intelligence merely fixes certain conditions as to the kinds 
of experience which are possible, but within these con- 
ditions, leaves everything free. Of the first of these kinds 
of contingency we have already spoken, and it has been 
pointed out tharKant's own assertion, that the conscious- 
ness of objects is presupposed in the consciousness of self, 
contains its refutation. For that cannot be said to be 
contingent for the self without which there would be no 
conscious 'elf, and strictly speaking, no self at all. We 
can therefore say,, ihat for the self, the object is a necessary 
presupposition; and from this we may immediately infer 
that it must be given in conformity with the a priori con- 
ditions of perception and conception; or, in other words, 
the sensational matter taken up into experience must be 
capable of a synthesis by the imagination which is in 
conformity with the principles of the pure understanding. 
But beyond this, the matter may be regarded as free from 
any determination by thought, and therefore the particular 
laws’bf nature, as well as the particular objects to which 
they apply, might, so far as we can see, be very different 
iron; what we find them empirically to be. 

Now, without for the present questioning the general 
point of view from which this distinction is drawn, we 
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may notice that in the second edition of the Critique, Kant 
introduces a new determination into the transcendental 
view of the objects of our knowledge, to which all par- 
ticular objects are required to conform, and, in fact, 
extends in one important aspect fhe a priori determination 
of experience. In the first edition he had maintained that 
all particular experiences must conform to principles which 
were developed by schematising the categories in reference, . 
to time. And, as time is the general form of all percep- , 
tions, outward and inward, it seemed to follow that these 
principles ,4pply indifferently to external and internal 
experience alike; though there may be' certain other con- 
ditions derived from the nature of space, wl?,ich must be 
thken into account in applying them to outer experience. 

Put in the second edition of the Critique, we find Kant 
maintaining that it is only to outer experience under the 
form of space that the principles of pure understanding ■> 
must be applied, at least in the first instance, and that any 
application of them to inner experience is secondary, if 
indeed it be possfele at all. He thus, as I have said, 
attempts in one way to extend his conception of the a priori 
conditions of experience, in so far as he makes it include 
the determination by the' categories of the?’ matter of senge 
as given under the form of space, as well as under the 
form of time; yet, in another way, he limits that con- 
ception, in so far as he asserts that the principles ®so 
developed apply only to outer experience, and^^not in the 
same sense to inner experience. Outer'^nd inner experi- 
ence cease to be two parallel kinds of knowledge, and the 
latter becomes posterior to, and dependent on, the former. 

The result of this is that Kant takes up an altogether 
different attitude towards the so-called “Idealist,” i.e., , 
towards those who deny the reality of external objects as 
such, or at least the possibility of proving it. To show 
this, it will be 'necessa'ry to trace the development of his 
thought in some detail. ^ 

The metfiod of dealipg with the Idealists which 
adopts in the first edition of the Critique, may be described tiiqe ^ “ 
by saying that he partly lowers internal experience to*the 
level 'of external experience, and partly raises exteYhal 
experience to the level of internal experience. Lambert’s 
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criticism ^of the Dissertation had already brought Kant 
face to face with a difficulty thfit arose out of his view of 
spacf and time as forms of perception. Larnbert had 
found it comparatively easy to regard space as merely an 
ideal form, seeing that i! is a form under which we know 
things other than ourselves but he had found it hard to 
take the same view of time as the form of inner experience, 
.ghd to admit that we know even our own states merely 
^ as phenomena and not in their real nature. 
by’cquaSf answer to this objection, Kant argues that, as we 

determine the relation of things in time a,priori, time' 
cannot be a deterrftination of things which belongs to them 
apart from ^ur perception. Self-perception? as the per- 
ception of our states in time, is thus affected by a foYfn 
which reduces the object-self to the phenomenal level, tp 
which* things without us are admitted to be reduced by 
tht fact tliiit we know them only through our own ideas. 
The mediation of a form, under which things are brought 
in being perceive,d, fs implied in both cases; and if^ 
reduces the one into a phenomenon, «t must reduce tl 
other also. The error which has led to the idea that thingj 
in space are in'accessible to that immediate perception, i)| 
which our inne:' being is present to us, is explained mort 
fully in Kant’s comment upon the fourth Paralogism of 
Rational Psychology. It had been argued by Descartes 
and othe/s that our '-Consciousness of external things is 
problemalK, because they are outside of us, and therefor^ 
we can know tlj«m only by their effect upon us. Fori 
“the inference from effect to cause is ahvays doubtful, | 
and it might be that, after all, what we referred to some| 
thing external, was to be regarded simply as the resulf 
of something jnternaf. In this way Descartes was led td 
maintain that all we can be sure of is the play of our own 
states of ccnsQidusness. To this Kant answers that, while 
in a sense it is true that we cann^t go beyond ourselves 
and what is immediately present in our consciousness, yet 
the^inference drawn in regard ,to things m space is 
erroneous; because it involves a confusion between the 
externality of things to each other, an externality which 
bej^ngs to them only as they are present in our conscious- 
ness, and an externality to consciousness, which would 
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be the negation of such presence. But, if it is 'once seen 
that things can be deterniined as in space only as they 
are objects of perception to us, it becomes impossible to 
make such a confusion, or to think that “ in space ” means 
“ out of consciousness.” The “ outness ” is recognised as 
existing between objects which are for consciousness, and 
not between consciousness and objects. Now, this is whaf 
Descartes and his followers overlooked, and therefore theif 
“ Transcendental Realism led directly to Empirical Ideal- 
ism.” Considering space to be a determination of things 
in themselves, not only in their relations to each other but 
also in their relation to the rilind as a thing in itself, they 
were obliged"to deny that we can have real knowledge of 
thaf, which ex hypothesi is outside of our minds just as 
one external object is outside of another. On the^ other 
hand, Kant claims for his own Transcendental Idealism 
that, just because it teaches that reciprocal externality can 
.belong to objects only in relation to jUS who perceive them 
as in space, it shows that we perceive external objects in 
-Space just as direcdy and immediately as we perceive the 
States of our own consciousness in time. It may, indeed, 
,be objected that we are liable to illusions, and seem ‘Some- 
times to perceive objects in space which' do not really 
exist ; and, that being the case, it may be asked whether 
Space itself with all its contents may not be illusory. But, 
the answer is that the very possibility pf such ais illusion 
presupposes the reality of space. An illusion -is a par- 
j|;icular phenomenon referred to the wrong place in the 
'tkmtext of experience, but it presupposes the existence of 
ithat context. To suppose that space and all outer experi- 
ences are illusions would be virtually to dei/y that con-' 
sciousness makes a distinction between ’the different 
j elements of its content, which it obviou§ly does make, 
on the ground of the nullity of another distinction which 
it^cannof possibfy make. We cannot divide the contents 
of consciousness into a content which is in consciousness, 
and a content which i£ out of consciousness; but ‘we 
certainly can and* do make a distinction between objects 
. in space and the successive perceptions or feelings of i!|he 
I sensitive subject,, which, as such, are not apprehended as 
I in space, and therefore not as spatially related to eacji 

VOL. I. j 2 N 
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other. It is the vain search for an impossible object 
external to me in the sense of feeing out of my conscious- 
ness/ which throws doubt upon the simple fact that there 
are objects in consciousness which are represented as 
external to each other, and as different from the ideas which 
are referred to my subjective states. But, if there were 
objects outside of me in the former sense, they would not 
•be in space; for nothing can be in space which is not 
represented as being in it. It is true that, as in the case 
of the illusion mentioned above, we may repres^nt‘ as 
existing in space what is not really there ; but, this merely ’ 
means that we have given a wrong interpretation to certain 
sensations, or that we have referred a phenomenon to the 
wrong place in the context of experience. But the correc- 
tion of such an error can come only <^rom the necessity 
we are under of finding a place for everything in that one 
context. 'If I see something w'hich I believe to be a 
tangible object on the window pane, and if when I put. 
out my hand to touch it I find nothing, I discover that 
the supposed object does not conform io relations of sight 
and touch which I have otherwise learnt to hold good for 
objects of ext^irnal perception ; hence, I am obliged to 
find another ifiterpretation for the visual appearance in 
question. But, both the mistake and its correction would 
be impossible, if there were no ordered connexion of 
ejfternal experience to which phenomena could be referred. 
And if there be such an ordered connexion, that is all that 
we mean by existence in space. In like manner, all that 
we mean by existence in time is, that there is a similar 
connexion of phenomena as represented in it. On the 
‘other hand,* if by the existence of objects we mean their 
existence as things in themselves, apart from all conditions 
in which they ^re perceived and known, we are not able 
t6 say whethef the unknown ground of external phenomena 
is, or is not, different from the unknown ground of internal 
phenomena; for we are not able to say anything definite 
abdlit either. “If any one should^sk whethef my Psycho- 
logy ‘is dualistic, I answer, ‘ Certainl/, but only in an 
er^irical s^se ’ ; by which I mean that in the connexion 
of experience matter is really presented outer sense as 
a phenomenal substance, just as the thinking ego is really 
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presented to inner sense as a phenomenal substance. In 
both cases, the phenome'ha must be connected together 
according to the rules which this category of substance 
brings into the connexion of innpr and odter perceptions, 
with a view to the constitution of an experience. But, if 
it be proposed to me to widen the conception of Dualism 
and to take it, as is usually done, in a transcendental sensd*, 
I must point out that by such a course I should deprive’ 
myself of any ground for maintaining Dualism, in pre- 
ference to either of the other alternative systems «of 
Materialisnp or Spiritualism. To assert such a Dualism 
would simply be to confuse a difference in our way of 
representing'bbjects (which in themselves remain unknown) 
with a difference of these objects in themselves. I myself 
as represented by ibner sense in time, and objects in, space 
outside of me, are indeed specifically different 'phenomeiia, 
but this does not enable me to thmk of them is different 
things. The transcendental object which lies at the basis 
of external phenomena, like that which lies at the basis 
of internal perception, is neither matter nor a thinking 
being in itself, but a, to us unknown, .ground of the 
phenomena which enable, us to attain out* empirical per- 
ception of each of these kinds of object. ’'*1 


These considerations are then applied by Kant to remove Kant supposes 
the difficulty which, on the ordinary theory, was felt as«“®«'^® 
to the connexion of mind and body. The whole difficulty, the^.OTSe!don 
he thinks, lay in the hypostasis of external phenomena, ^ 

which were supposed to be things existing outside of our 
consciousness with the same quality which they have in 
our consciousness. For, when the relation was thus con- 
ceived, the question how the things produced the ideas* 
corresponding to them, was beset with difficdlty. “ To an 
external object none but external effects, i.e., changes of 
place, could b^ attributqfl ; nor could it possess any powers 
except powders to determine spatial relations. But, in us, 
all effects produced are thoughts; and to these no relation 
of place, no change of place, and no spatial form can be 
assigned. Hence, we completely lose the guiding thread 
which, in external perception, is supplied by the survival 
of caukes in thewr effects, when we try to follow external 


•*A. 379. 
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objects in their effects upon inner sense. We should, 
however, reflect that bodies ar€ not things in themselves 
which are immediately present to us, but phenomena of 
an unknown object; an^ that motion is not the effect of 
this unknown cause, but merely the phenomenal appear- 
ance of its influence upon our sense. Body and motion, 
then, being neither of them things outside of us but only 
' ideas within us, we do not need to suppose that the motion 
of matter produces ideas in us; but motion, with the 
matter which reveals itself in motion, is itself a mere? jdea; 
and the whole sflf-made difficulty reduces itself to the' 
question how, and through what cause, the ideas of our 
sensibility are so connected together, that thbse which we 
call external perceptions can be represented according! to 
empirical laws as objects without usf” ^ When this is 
understood, it becomes unnecessary to resort to any such 
hypothesis as that of .pre-established harmony or that of 
occasional causes, in order to get rid of the idea of a 
physical influence of matter upon mind ; for, the difficulty 
of the latter hypothesis lay in the fact, ‘that moving matter 
was taken for a thing in itself and not for a phenomenon. 
Fron 5 ' the poirt of view we haye now reached, we must 
give another shape to the problem, and ask how a thinking 
being can have external perceptions. In this shape, how- 
ever, as Kant maintains, the problem is obviously 
insoluble; and our reference of each perception to a thing 
in itself ‘^s its cause is merely a way of marking the 
position of a hiatus in our knowledge. The question, 
indeed, is one which we are so far from being able to 
answer that we cannot even say whether, if the power of 
external pel'ception ^were taken from us, we should, or 
• should not, be able still to think these or other objects. 

Hence the Let US restatg this argument of Kant a little more freely. 
exmachif^io Qh the ordiimrv view of the relation of mind and. matter, 

connect ijind 0 ^ 

andbAyis wc have to think of the motion of a body as producing 
’ sensation, if not perception, in the mind, jusj, in the same 
way in which it produces motiom in another body. But 
if we adopt such an idea, we necessarily make a leap from 
a>Eause to»an effect which is not homogeneous with it; 
we completely “ lose the guiding thread (Which is shpplied 

>A. 387.. 
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by the survival of causes in their effects.” There is no 
identity continuing itself ih the change, but rather a com- 
plete fieraficuTii ety oXXo yevot. This difficulty, hoWever, 
which the Cartesians and Leibni? sought to evade by the 
theories of occasional causes and of pre-established har- 
mony, disappears, as Kant here contends, whenever we 
realise that both effect and cause are phenomenal ; thougfi 
the former are phenomena presented under the forms of' 
space and time, and the latter are phenomena presented 
only under the form of time. Putting it otherwise, when 
we consider that motion is essentially piotion for a per- 
ceiving self, i.e., is “ an idea,'’ and that the supposed effect, 
the sensation produced, is simply another iJVent, which 
also is, only as it is for the perceiving self, i.e., also is an 
idea, the difficulty of connecting these two kip,ds of 
“ ideas ” seems to disappear or to become less important. 
They l?oth form links in one context of experien'ce, though 
•the one is represented as an event happening to a 
phenomenal substance determined in "space, while the 
other is represented as happening to a phenomenal sub- 
stance which has no determination as in space. Both 
have to be taken as mere phenomena or ideas, tholfgh it 
so happens that the objects in space “ have the illusive 
characteristic that they appear, as it were, to detach them- 
selves from the soul and hover outside of it.” While 


therefore, we cannot understand “ how external ^rception 
should be possible for us,” we do not find any absolute 
chasm opening betw'een it and internal ‘perception such 


that only a deus ex machina can bridge it over. 


This solution seems at first satisfactory ; and no doubt 
it does remove the ordinary dualistic difficulty* which 
rise to the theories of “ Occasional Caused ” and “ Pre- « 


established Harmony ” ; for it shows that the external 
object,, as welj as the ijelf as an object, is felative to the 
self as a* subject, and that in that sense both are “ ideas.” 
But we soon»find the difficulty returning upon us in another 
shape. For, accprding«to this view, we are obliged to 
regard all phenomena as constituting one context of 
experience, in which all inner as well as all »uter pheno- 
mena 'are combimed according to the principles of the 
pure understanding. Now, in the first place, such a vie\Y, 
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as Kant indicates in the passage just quoted, would compel 
us to conceive the individual thinking subject as a sub- 
stance among other substances, acted on by them and 
reacting upon them. Bqt, even in the first edition of the 
Critique, reciprocity is treated by Kant himself, as a 
category which must be schematised not only in relation 
fo time but also to space, and as therefore a category 
•\Vhich can be applied only to things which are determined 
as existing in space. And in this very chapter in which 
he speaks of the “ thinking ego as a phenomenal ^ub<- 
•stance,” we find, Kant observing that Psychology and 
Physics differ greatly; in s 5 far as in the latter sckmce 
much truth* can be developed a priori out^of the mere 
conception of an extended impenetrable thing, while jri 
the former out of the mere conception df a thinking being 
nqthing can be so developed. “ Now,” Kant goes on, 
“ the reasoh of this is J;hat, though both are phenomena, 
the pheifomenon of outer sense has something standing 
or permanent in it*which furnishes a substratum underlying 
its changing determinations, and thef'eby puts into our 
hand a conception fruitful in synthesis, viz., that of space 
and S. phenomenon in it; whilp time, the sole form of 
inner perception, has nothing permanent : and so under 
the form of time we can have presented to us only the 
change of determinations, but no object to characterise by 
their means. For, in that which we call the soul all is in 
continual ‘^Hux, and nothing abides, except (if that could 
be brought into the question), the pure ego, w'hich is quite 
simple,— in the sense that the idea of it has no content, 
no manifold, in it, — and which for that reason seems to 
represent a “simple qbject. It would, however, be truer 
to say that if designates or marks off the ego from other 
objects, than that it represents it.” ^ “ For this ego is 
neither a pert^ption nor a conception of any object : it is 
merely a form of consciousness, which is impliM in all 
perception and conception, and enables us tp turn them 
into* knowledge— supposing always that something other 
than Ihe mere ego is given in perception, as the matter 
for*«the conaeption of an object.” ^ But, if this be true, 
then the category’ of substance cannot properly be a))plied 
. *A. 381. . *A. 38*. 
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to the object of inner experience as such, nor fan inner 
experience form part of connected whole or context of 
experienqe, including both inner and outer. . 

The same conclusion may be reached in another way. eM^caXtbe 
Inner experience, as Kant describes it, differs in an 
important way from outer experience. The elements of 
inner experience proclaim themselves at once as “ mere “ 
ideas,” while the elements of outer experience appear at."5®”“- 
least to be something more. They have, as Kant says, 
the “ illusive characteristic of seeming to separate thejn- 
selves from, the soul, and hover without it.” But, Kant 
argues, the external object, tike the idea of it, exists only 
for consciousness; and in this point of view they are both 
‘“'merely ideas.” Yet, there is a difference in the two 
sases. I may be conscious of an object, and then I may 
direct my attention to the determination of inner sense in 
virtue of which that object exists for me; andshus I may 
distinguish between the idea as a ^mere status ^epresen- 
tativus of the subject, and the object which I know through 
it. As Kant expteins elsewhere, when 1 apprehend an 
object of experience and bring it under a conception, or 
even when I arbitrarily think an object, J determiae my 
inner sense in a particular way in accoMance with my 
thought. But, I can then proceed to observe this deter- 
mination, and can say, “ I have experienced what is 
necessary, say, in order to apprehend a figure of four sides 
in such a way as to enable me to demonstrate its'properties. 

I thus get the empiric consciousness of'liie determination 
of my state in time by thought.” ^ But this consciousness 
of the inner determination involved in the determination of 
the external object, cannot be taken as the aonsciousness 
of an object which is co-ordinate witk the external object, 
or related to it as one phenomenon is to another according 
to the. principles of the connexion of substances in ohe 
experience. It cannot* be so taken, because the former 
consciousness is a consciousness of what was involved in 
the latter, a consciousness of the determination of* the 
inner life of the* subject, by which the consciousnfess of 
an object is realised. Properly speaking, it only in^this 
last reflexion th^ the distinction of inner and outer experi- 
1 R. X, J. 261 ; H. IV. 499. 
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ence emerges while, at the same time, they are seen to 
be correlates of each other. B»t it is impossible that the 
inner, process, involved in the determination of 'th§ external 
object as such, can be treated as a phenomenon which is 
related according to the’ Analogies of Experience to the 
object which through it exists for us. The motion of my 
body by another body external to it, may, because my 
.body is a sensitive organism, be a condition without which 
that other body would not for me become an object of 
perception. But the perception itself cannot be connepted 
with the motion, as that motion is with the .motions of 
other bodies. We have here* a relation which we cannot 
explain without & /i€Ta^a<rtf eif aXKo yevoi. Without retract- 
ing the abstraction by which we think of moving things 
apart from their relation to sensitive sabjects, we cannot 
explain how the motion of an object and perception as 
a s’tate of the subject should be connected. And with the 
retraction of this abstraction we have got into a ’world 
which cannot be eijplained by the Analogies of Experience, 
without the aid of categories of a higher order. In any 
case, if we think of a motion as producing a sensation, 
still wore a thought, we have brought in a new- factor, 
which cannot 1^ co-ordinated with the phenomena with 
which we were previously dealing, as they are co-ordinated 
with each other. The inner experience to which attention 
has now .been directed, is not another experience to be 
set beside ^uter experience, but one which includes it and 
goes beyond it. .fnner experience is outer experience, and 
something more. 

Now, it is obvious that between the periods of the first 
and second edition of the Critique this difficulty, or at 
least the conviction that inner experience cannot be simply 
co-ordinated with ohter experience on the ground that both 
art “ ideas,” was brought home to Kant.^ 

*1 exj^ress myself thus hesitatingly because Kant never completely realised 
the r^ult of his changed point of view. He saw, as we shallf find, that it is 
impos*ble to bring the soul, as the object of iwier experience, under the same 
categoric? as the object of outer experience ; he saw also that the former is not 
'paralkil with the latter, but presupposes it, and is presented to us by a new 
reflective movement whic)i goes beyond the consciousness of it ; but )ie still 
speaks of the phenomena of the inner life as part of tlfe general mechanical 
nexus of nature, and indeed it is this that gi\es its paradoxical aspect to his 
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Already in the first edition he had, as has be^n shown, 
recognised the impossibility of directly bringing inner 
experience under the category of substance. Yet, ki the 
Prolegomena, in a passage already quoted, he still speaks 
of the connexion of external phenomena according to 
empirical laws as “ proving their objective truth, just as 
the connexion of the phenomena of inner sense proves 
the reality of my soul ” ; ^ and he maintains that we have ’ 
to “ investigate the connexion of phenomena in inner sense , 
according to universal laws of experience.” But various 
dauses werg already forcing him to realise more definitely ^ 
what he meant by the distinction of inner and outer 
experience, ‘fts well as by the distinction oi the objects 
of both from those things in themselves, or that 
thing in itself, to which both were to be ultimately 
referred. 

In the first place, as we have^ seen, he had already jewas^ 
observed that inner experience cannot be properly brought fLiysS^iSc 
under the category of substance, nor consequently under 
any of the Analogies of Experience which presuppose 
substance. And in writing his Metaphysical Rudiments 
of Physics, which was published before th^ second (edition 
of the Critique, he was led by this and Some other con- 
siderations, which will presently be mentioned, to renounce 
his first intention of applying his general theory of experi- 
ence to Psychology as well as to Physics. For, he argtAs, 
in order to an a priori knowledge of definite*objects in 
nature, it is necessary that “ we should »be able to bring 
the conceptions of the pure understanding into relation 
with a corresponding a priori perception, i.e., to construct 
the object of the conceptions or set it bef««re us in an 
image of perception. Now, all rational knowledge by . 
means of the construction of conceptions is mathematical. 

While, therefore, a pure philosophy of mature, i.e.,’* a 
philosophy w^ich invekigates the constitutive elements of 
the general, ^conception of nature, may be possible without 
mathematics, it is only*by means of mathematics thaft we 
can reach a pure^doctrine as to the action of definite things 

view of man’s life as at once phenomenally subjected to natifral necessii^^ and 
noumenally freed fron5> it. 

1 Prolegomem, § 49 ; R. HI. 106 ; H. IV, 85, 
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of sense, whether material or spiritual.” ^ Now “ Mathe- 
matics is not applicable to the phenomena of inner sense 
and their laws. At least the only law which we can speak 
of in this connexion is the law of continuity, which is 
manifested in the process of inner change. By the appli- 
cation of Mathematics to this law, however, we should 
get an extension of our knowledge of the soul, which would 
be related to the extended knowledge of body that Mathe- 
matics contributes to Physics, very much as the doctrine 
of, the properties of a straight line is related to the wh|ole 
of Geometry. For the pure inner perception, is which Ihe 
phenomena of the soul would have to be constructed, \is 
time, which has only one dimension. Furth^more, even 
if we regard Psychology merely as a systematic art of 
analysis or an experimental doctrine, it'cannot rise to tho 
level oT Chemistry ; for the manifold of inner observation 
cannot be resolved into, its elements, except by a merely 
ideal division. We cannot keep the parts separate and 
again unite them .at pleasure. Still less can we subject 
another thinking subject to our experimfents in a way that 
could produce any satisfactory result. Finally, our obser- 
vation«!tself alte^ the state of the 9bserved object and leads 
us to misinterpret it. Hence, Psychology cannot become 
more than a historic, and so far as may be, a systematic, 
doctrine of the nature of inner sense, i.e., it can only be 
a dfescription of the soul as a natural object, and not strictly 
a natural Science of the soul or even an experimental 
doctrine in regard*to it.” ^ To this we have to add, what 
Kant says in another (already quoted) passage of the same 
work, that the phenomena of the inner life have no parts 
outside of each other^ and therefore no parts which are 
substances like things in space. Hence, it is possible to 
conceive that b;g a* gradual diminution of intensity our 
coflsciousness thould be reduced to extinction without any 
annihilation of substance. 

In this way Kant strips the inner phenomena, which he 
still regards as objects of experience, of the determinations 
by which outer objects of experience are characterised; 
and'piakes it*impossible to treat the object of inner sense 

’ Metaph. Anfangsgriinde Vorrede ; R. V. 309 ; *H. IV. 360. 

H’. 310. 
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as taking its place on equal terms among the , objects of • 
experience. 

But there is another point of even more importance in twofold 
relation to the evolution of Kant’s thought. In the*''“«y‘'? 
interval between the two editions of the Critique, Kant » 
was greatly influenced by the way in which the first edition 
was interpreted. Kant’s reviewer in the Gelehrte Anzeiger 
of Gottingen made it his great charge against the Critique 
that by it outer sense was brought down to the level of 
inner sense, i.e., that both were represented as having^ to 
do with me, re “ ideas of our minds ” ; while he neglected to^ 
notice how the empirical reahty of the objects of experience 
is connected' with the universality of the principles of the 
pure understanding. He observed, so to speak, Kant’s 
.levelling down, but not his levelling up of experience. On 
the other hand, he treated Kant’s Transcendental Idealism 
as fatal to the distinction between^ phenomena* and things 
in themselves. But Kant “ never thought of questioning ” 
that distinction ; nay rather — we may even say — it was one 
of his main objects to establish it, in order that he might 
be able to limit the application of the categories of neces- 
sary relation to objects of sense or phenonjjena. 

In his notice of this criticism at the tnd of the Pw- (oxhat the» 
legomena, Kant deals with the former of these points. 

“ The principle of all true Idealists, from the Eleatic school Mnse'!5Sdi“ 
to Bishop Berkeley,” may, he declares, be gathered up inotj^tiv' 
the formula that “ all ideas of things that fbme to us fixpmence iA 
through sense and experience are illus5»y, and that truth senses ' 
is to be found only in the ideas of pure understanding or 
the pure reason. But, the principle which throughout 
rules and determines my Idealism is, that all eonceptions df 
things derived from pure understan({ing or pure reason are - ' 
entirely illusory, and that truth lies only, in experience.” ^ 

And tjien he goes on to declare that, while agrees with 
the Idealists in holding that “ time and space and whatever • 
exists in ejther must be regarded not as things in* them- 
selves or their properties, but only as belonging t6 the 
phenomena of fhese things,” he differs from thefti, and • 
especially from Berkeley, in holding that,*inasmucji as 
time ’and spac«v are pure forms of our* sensibility, “ they 
> R. HI. 154 ; H. IV. 122. 
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with all tL^ir determinations can be known by us a priori.” 
Now, there can be no criterion 'bf truth unless particular 
experiences rest upon universal and necessary laws. The 
effect, therefore, of Berkeley’s view of the empirical nature 
of our perceptions of space (and time) is, that phenomena 
are reduced to merely illusory appearances. On the con- 
tt^ry, Kant contends that on his own doctrine time and 
space, in combination with the pure conceptions of the 
understanding, prescribe laws a priori, to all possible 
experience, and thus enable us to distinguish reality from 
illusion. - : 

On this we may remark that' it is only in view of his last 
work, the Siris, that Berkeley can be reckoned” along with 
Plato and the other Idealists, as a supporter^ of the doctrine 
that real things are apprehended by p'are reason, whiles 
phenomena only are known through sense and experience. 
'In Berkeley’s earlier w^rks phenomena, or, as he, calls 
them, ideas, appear a^ the objects of consciousness, the 
only real objects which there are or can be. It is true that 
Berkeley goes on to distinguish “ notions ” from “ ideas,” 
and to refer the flatter in so far as they are involuntary to 
God a? their author or cause. It is true also that he treats 
these involuntarjf ideas as a language by which God speaks 
to us. In such conceptions we may find the link that 
connects the Sensationalism of his earlier, with the Ideal- 
isnf (in the proper sense of the word) of his later, works. 
On the oth?r hand, Kant, from his point of view, has fair 
ground for arguing'' that, because Berkeley has not admitted 
the a priori character of time and space, and of the prin- 
ciples of pure understanding as determining phenomena 
according to 1;hese forms ; because, in short, he has not 
seen that particular facts as known presuppose universal 
principles, he h?s left himself no criteria to distinguish 
redlity from illfision. It is obvious ^that, if particular per- 
ceptions are not referred to anything beyond themselves, 
they^clinnot be regarded as revealing to us any objective 
realit^^. So far, then, Kant’s point«as against his assailant 
is simply to show that that assailant had not entered into 
his View of «experience, or appreciated his distinction 
between perceptiorts or sensations as mene states of the 
sensitive subject, and these same perceptions or sensations 
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as referred to objects by means of the general^ principles 
of connexion under whicl? they are brought in experience. 

Kant , speaks to the same effect in the third Remark 
appended to the first part of the Prolegomena, where he j™! 
argues that, though time and space are taken over to the 
subjective side, this does not involve the reduction of 
phenomena to delusive appearances. A doubt on this 
point might naturally suggest itself to one who came from 
Leibniz to Kant. For, while to the former perception was. 
only confused conception, Kant maintained that the dis- 
tinction of conception and perception was not logical, fcut 
‘ lay in the genetic origin ’ of each, and that the speciaf 
character o? the latter w'as due to the manner in which 
objects affected our sensibility. But does not this turn 
perception into subjective illusion? Kant answers, no; 
for illusion lies not in phenomena, as such, but in the way 
in which the understanding interprets them* in relation ^ 
to objects. And “ illusion or truth will arise naccording 
as w'e are careful or careless in connecting the perceptions 
of sense in time and space according to the rules of the 
connexion of all knowledge.” Thus, “ though I hold all 
ideas of sense together with their forms to be jmerely 
phenomena, and time and space to be'tnerely forms. of 
sensibility, which cannot be found outside bf sensibility 
in any objects; and though, therefore, I cannot make use 
of these ideas except in reference to possible experience; 
yet in this there is nothing which should m^ke me hold 
them to be merely illusory appearaifCes ; for it is not 
inconsistent with their being duly connected together in 
experience according to the rules of truth.” ^ The doctrine 
of the ideality of time and space, indeed, ‘4s so far from 
reducing the whole world of sense to an illusion, that it, 
alone explains how the whole sciefice of mathematics 
should bb a priori,” and yet should contain not mere braiin- 
spun fancies but objective truth. At the same time, it is 
the sole ijieans of avoiding the transcendental illusion, 
which is at the bottom of the Antinomy of reasofl and 
which arises directly from the reference of the character- 
istics of the phenomena of experience to things in d^em- 
selvds. 


>R. JII. 48; H. IV. 39. 
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(») That Kan* In regard to the second point, the supposed denial of 
no?affM:t*the existciice 01 anything but tile thinking being and his 
SwMn”” States, the phenomena or ideas present to him, Kant speaks 
phanomeiia. also in the third, but more fully in the second. Remark 

themselves. fo the first part of the Prolegomena. What he has to say 

in these passages is simply that his kind of Idealism does 
npt affect the distinction between things in themselves and 
phenomena. It had been acknowledged, he points out, 
even before Locke’s time, but still more after it, that the 
so-called secondary qualities did not belong to things iin 
themselves. The effect of his own Aestheticr had been 
'only to show that the primary qualities also — extension 
and solidity, and all the characteristics thaf belong to 
objects as in space — are phenomenal. “ If, therefore, it 
is unreasonable to call him an Idealist who treats colours^ 
not as f>roperties of the object in itself, but as modifications 
to Be explaiaed by the nature of the sense of sight, neither 
can that name be justly applied to me because I find that 
other properties and, indeed, all the froperties that consti- 
tute the perception of a body, beloftg merely to its 
phenomenon. For the existence of the thing that appears 
is notpthereby 4enied, when it i§ shown that we cannot 
knjow through s^se how it is constituted in itself.” ^ On 
the other hand, if it were required that in order to avoid 
Idealism Kant should admit that “ the idea of space not 
only corresponds completely with the relation of our sense 
to the object,” — ^which is his own doctrine, — but “that it 
is exactly like the^Dbject ” ; Kant answers that this latter 
assertion is one to which he can “ attach no meaning what- 
ever, any more than he can attach a meaning to the 
assertion that* the sensation of redness is like the quality 
of cinnabar which excites it in us.” The result of Kant’s 
Aesthetic was to^ta'ke over to the side of the subject all 
th^ primary at well as the secondary qualities, and to 
leave nothing for the object in itself except the blank 
refererfte to a “something,” of which we carj say only 
that tl is and not what it is. Of course, this left unsettled 
the question how this “something,” even as a point of 
reference, was to be justified — a question which became 
not less difficult after it had been shown in the Analytic 
^ Prcle^omenst.^ § 13, Remark Second; R. III. 46; H.^IV, 37, 
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that it is by the understanding that perceptions are referired , 
to objects. On that qu^istion Kant here says nothing, 
but merely states that, in carrying over time and, space 
to the subjective side, he did not mean to deny the existence 
of a thing in itself, independent of our sensations or per- 
ceptions. He is, he asserts, as far from such a denial, as 
those who referred the secondary qualities not to the objecj;, 
but to the subject as affected by it. , . , 

With the exception of the slight change of phraseology, 
which is involved in calling the Cartesian Idealism 
“empirical,” as well as “problematical” or “ sceptical,” 
and the Berkeleian Idealism “enthusiastic” as well as'*eCnV(?«. 
“ dogmatic,” there is nothing decidedly n^ in Kant’s 
treatment of the subject in the Prolegomena. But the 
.necessity of defending himself against different miscon- 
ceptions has forced him to define his position more* accur- 
ately; and to bring out clearly the twofold aspect of if, — 
as, oti the one hand, distinguishing between appearance 
and reality within experience, and, op the other hand, 
between the phenomenal reality, which is known by us in 
experience, and the absolute reality of things in themselves. 

The latter distinction he had not dreamt “of denying, but 
he had hitherto rather taken it for granted than directed 
any special attention to it, or positively asserted it. The 
problem of the relations of inner and outer experience is 
not yet touched, though it may be that the ^scussions 
just described helped to. direct his attention to .he subject. 

And in the only passage bearing directly on the point, 
inner and outer experience are treated as organised in the 
same manner. “Space,” we there read, “with all the 
phenomena it contains, belongs to the ideas, fihe connexion 
of which according to empirical laws"^ proves.their objective 
reality, just as the connexion of the {ffienomena of inner 
sense proves the reality of my soul.” easily solve 

the Cartesian doubt (of the reality of outer experience) in 
common life, by examining into the connexion of^phen- 
omena in outer and inngr experience according to universal 
laws.” ^ It was* afterwards, and probably in connexion 
with the preparation of his treatise on the “ ^etaph'^ical 
Rudiments of ^Physics,” that the idealistic question 
^Prtlegmena, §J9; R. III. io6; H. IV. 85. 
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assumed in Kant’s mind a new form which made it require 
a new answer. 

It was Kant’s original intention in that treatise to deal 
not only with Physics but also with Psychology; but, as 
we have seen, he gave up that idea mainly because in his 
view inner experience is subjected only to the form of 
time, and therefore, nothing can be said of the soul a priori 
.except what can be deduced from the fact that its life is 
a continuous process. Further, either at this time or at 
least before the second edition of the Critique was pub- 
lislied, Kant’s attention seems to have bee^i specially 
directed to the fact that inner and outer experience are 
not two indfpendent spheres of knowledge. "In the first 
edition, he had already remarked, that “ all ideas, whether 
they have external things for their objects or not, belong 
as determinations of mind to our inner state, which inner 
state necessarily falls under the formal condition of inner 
perception, viz., time ” ; and that, therefore, “ time is the 
condition of all phenomena whatever, the immediate con- 
dition of the inner phenomena of our* soul, and thereby 
the mediate condition also of external phenomena.” ^ But 
this d!d not prevent him from speaking of the objects of 
inner and outer'^sense as if they were independent objects 
of experience standing on the same level. It is true that 
Kant does not directly apply the categories to determine 
the relation of inner and outer experience, but he at least 
speaks as^f each might be determined as an empirical 
connexion by itsejf; and he nowhere speaks more distinctly 
of their relation to each other, than in the passage where 
he tells us that “ external phenomena seem, as it were, to 
detach themselves from the soul and to hover without,” but 
that this does -not hinder them from being phenomena or 
ideas, like other Jd^as, which do not so detach themselves. 

In the seco»d edition, on the other hand, Kant_ seems 
to see that inner and outer experience are hot two' spheres 
of knflwledge, separated from each other only as relating 
to t 5 ^o distinct objects which belopg to the same context 
of exjJerience. Inner and outer experience, as he now 
poit^ out, aje identical in matter ; and the determination 
of what we proleptically call the outer object is presup- 
^ A. 34 ; B.. 42. 
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posed in the consciousness of the process a pqrie nostra 
by which this determination is effected. We have, he 
declares,. “ from things without us the whole maternal of 
our knowledge even for our inner sense.” ^ “ It is,” he 

says again, “ the ideas of outer^ sense that constitute the 
proper matter with which w^e occupy our minds.” ^ Now, 
space was said to be “ the form of our receptivity in .so 
far as we are affected by objects and through such affection 
come to represent them in perception ” ; while time in , 
like manner was regarded as the form of our receptivjty 
in so far a^ we are affected by ourselves and thereby come 
to represent ourselves in perception.” We are not, how- 
ever, to suppose that these are tw^o separ^:d,e processes. 
The true state of the case is exhibited in a passage of the 
..Deduction of the second edition, where it is said that, on 
the one hand, the affection of our own passive sensibility 
by the understanding, which is what Kant calls the “ tran-* 
scendental synthesis of imagination,” is necess&»ry ere we 
can determine any external object as such; and that, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of the successive process 
by which this determination is effected, is what makes us 
an object for ourselves in inner perception^ Kant, hideed, 
speaks of inner sense being affected in ihis process, but 
here he must be regarded as using the term “ inner ” 
proleptically ; for if by inner sense we mean the conscious- 
ness of the self as a subject wiiich passes through tifese 
successive states, it is obvious that such a cdhsciousness 
is the result of reflexion upon the prSoess by which the 
object is d<5termined. 

“ We cannot think a line,” says Kant, “ without in 
thought drawing it; we cannot think a circle without m 
thought describing it; w^e cannot represent the three 
dimensions of space without setting be1[oi^e our mind’s eye 
three lines which meet at right angles with each othei^in 
the sanTe point;* we cannot even think of time itself without 
drawing a^straight line as the outward image of tinte,^ and 
directing our attention *to the act of synthesis of the Aiani- 
fold whereby w’e successively determine inner sen5e, and 
so to the succession in this determinations” We i^TUSt, 
therefore, have^“ motion as an act of the subject,” i.c., as 
IB. Preface^ XX?^IX. ^B. 67-8. 
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• “ a*pure a(^t of successive synthesis by productive imagina- 
tion of the manifold of external perception,” motion “ as v 
a synthesis of the manifold in space, ere we can reach the 
conception of succession, which we do by abstracting from 
the space-determination thus effected, and attending only 
to the act whereby we determine inner sense according to 
its. form.” ^ 

Kant'sfinai . . Kant, then, represented the matter as follows : — We 

analysis of ^ ^ ^ i r 

experience. , havc first an affection of sense (which is independent of 
all, activity on our part, and which, for that reason, ;we 
refer to the thing in itself). To that affection, as the 
condition under which it can alone become a perception, 
or be referred to an object, there attaches itself the form 
of space. But this reference cannot actually be m'ade 
unless there be a determination of inner sense, by which, 
the^ matter so given is successively taken up and combined 
■ in the conception of aij object. In this process there is 
a synthesis at once of the matter of sense and of space . 
quanta, which givas rise to a spatial image. In thus deter- 
mining the object further, we combine* one element after 
another under conditions of time: but the consciousness 
of thft successive synthesis, ar^d consequently of time 
itself, and of the inner life as conditioned by time, is 
posterior to the consciousness of the object in space and 
presupposes that consciousness. We become conscious of * 
thfi affection of ourselves by which we produce the con- 
sciousness^of the object, only when we direct attention to 
the process by which that consciousness was produced, 
and abstract for the moment from the object in space which 
rises before us in perception by means of the process. 


How this is to 
be brought in 
relation to 
Kant'.s view of 
the principles 
ofture under- 
standing, 


Our experierfce of ourselves is thus the subjective counter- 
part of our experience of external objects, and not another 
experience separate from it. On the other hand, we have 
to* remember that it is only as this subjective counterpart 
comes into view that objects become external, in the sense 
of b^ing distinguished from the conscious ,.life of the 
subject to whom they are successively presented; for 
' outer ” can be thought of only in distinction from 
inner.’ 

The full meanirfg of this view of Kant, jhowever, cannot 
'B. 155. . 
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be seen, unless we combine it with his ideas as to fhe 
necessary determinatien clf objects by the categories. It 
is Kant’s doctrine that no object can be known as, such 
except in so far as the perceptions, which change upon 
us every moment, are referred to a permanent reality, of 
which they are regarded as representing the accidents or 
states. For, if objects were regarded as changing witJa 
the perceptions, this would be equivalent to a denial that, 
objects exi^t at all. To say that an object exists and that 
it is permanent, amounts from the transcendental point of 
view to the.same thing ; for, to know it as existing I must 
take it out of its mere momentary presence in feeling to* 
me as a sensitive subject, and refer it to “ consciousness in 
general,” i.e., to a consciousness for which the particular 
existiv-^jnly through the universal or as a determination 
of the universal. The way in which Kant expressed this, 
,as was shown in detail in the last chapter, was»to say that 
the coVisciousness of the changing is the consciousness of 
a relation in time; that this again can be reached only 
by a determination of the one time of which all special 
times are particular limitations; that, further, as time is 
merely a form of sense which cannot be pejceived by*itself, 
there must be something in that which is*apprehended as 
in time to correspond with and represent the unity of time, 
as distinct from that which represents and corresponds to 
the succession of times. Or, to put it otherwise, time'in 
itself neither flows nor is permanent; but we aft; conscious 
of its unity as we are conscious of fne permanence of 
objects in it, w'hile w'e are conscious of its flux as we are 
conscious of* the change of their states or determinations. 
Kajit then proceeds to show that the reference to a pei*^ 
mhnent object of any determination as a* new state or 
property coming into existence in it, inVoJves its reference 
to a previous state or determination of it Oi of other sub- 
stances ‘as its universal condition ; and, finally, that the 
-recognitioi^ of the coexistence of objects can onl)^ be a 
recognition of the states of these objects as reciprocally 
determining eacli other or finding their universal cofldition 
in each other. « J 


to which outer 
and inner ex« 


• Now, so far ,we seem to be dealing* indifferently with 
the objects of inner and outer experience. At least, it is 
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only in defiling with coexistence that Kant found it neces- 
sary in the first edition to take fiotice of space as a form 
of th« relations of the objects, or of some of the, objects, 
of which he is speaking— a form which, like time, cannot 
of itself determine their relations, because it is not per- 
ceived by itself ; but which nevertheless is a necessary 
condition under which their relations are determined by 
- the categories. 

Theproofof , But (he “ general remark on the system of principles of 

these principles ® y i ^ j. 

th2ybe^bwed Understanding,” which is added in the secorjd 

dpieforthe .edition, carrics us a step further. In that remark he begins 
possibility of by insisting, in terms similaT to those used in the first 
exi^ience. edition, ott tfie need of perceptions to exhibit the reality 
of the conceptions of the understanding, which in them- 
selves ^are mere forms of pure thought <.r judgment, The. 
proofs of the principles were, as he points out, only deduc- 
tions of thefn as conditions of the possibility of expe^rience 
and not derived from conceptions. Thus, we did not get 
our evidence for the principle of causality out of the mere 
conception of an event in abstracto as arf object of thought, 
but we showed, that it is necessary to the consciousness 
of it an object of possible experience. In other words, 
we asked how ^n empiric perception could be the means 
of giving us such knowledge, and we found that it was 
possible only through its determination by the schematised 
cafegory.* 

But Kant then goes on to add a thought which was not 
contained in the 'first edition of the Critique. “ Yet more 
noteworthy is it that in order to understand the possibility 
of things in conformity with the categories and so to 
Exhibit the hbjectivc^ reality of the latter, we need -mot 
merely perceptions but even, in all cases, external pbr- 
ceptiona. Whep, c.g., we take the pure conceptions of 
relation, we And that in order to supply .somethiog per- 
manent in perception which corresponds to the conception 
of sfihstance, and so to exhibit the objective reality of that 
conception, we require a phenomenon in space ; because 
space alone is determined as permanent, while time, and 
so all that iy in inner sense, is in constant flux. Again, 
in order to exhibit change as the perception corresponding 
to the conception of causality, .we must take for our 
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example motion, as change in space ; and wij;hout such 
an example, it would ‘be 5s impossible for us to set change 
before o.ur mind’s eye in a perception, as it is to compre- 
hend it in pure thought. For change is a combination of 
contradictory determinations in *the existence of one and 
the same thing. Now, it is quite impossible for reason 
without an example, to make it comprehensible that from 
a given state of a thing an opposite state should follow. 
Nay, we giay add that it is something to which, without, 
a perception, we could attach no intelligible meaning. 
Now, the .perception required is the perception of the 
movement of a point in spate. It is the existence of such 
a point in* different spaces (as a sequenctk of opposite 
determinations) which first enables us to intuitively realise 
a ch^jwje; for, imorder afterwards to make inner changes 
of state thinkable, we must first image time (the forni of 
inner sense) as a line and the inner change as«the drawing* 
of the line — thus calling in the aid^ of external perception 
to make comprehensible the successive existence of our- 
selves in different* states. And the reason of this is, that 
all change presupposes something permanent in our per- 
ception without which it.could not be perqpived as cfiange, 
and that in inner sense no such permanent perception* is 
to be found. Finally, the possibility of objects that con- 
form to the category of reciprocity is equally incompre- 
hensible to pure reason. Hence, we are unable* to 
understand its objective reality without perception and 
indeed external perception. For, how* are we to think it 
as possible that, if^ several substances exist, there should 
be something in the existence of each which follows 
necessarily from the existence of the others,* so that from 
a 'determination of one, we can argue to necessary presence 
of connected determinations in the otKeijs? And this is 
what is required for reciprocity, however difficult it ntay 
be to uriderstand such a relation between substances which, 
as such, Ijave isolated independence. Hence, LSibniz, 
when he attributed a certain commercium to the substSnces 
of the world, haSl to bring in the Deity to mediate between 
them, seeing that from their existence taken Jby itself «uch 
a relation righUy seemed to him to be* incomprehensible. 
We may, however, easily make such community of sub- 
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stances ii\telligible to ourselves, if we represent them as 
in space, i.e., as objects of external perception. For space 
contains already in the a priori idea of it certain formal 
relations of externality, ^ in which lies the possibility of 
real relations of external action and reaction between sub- 
stances, and so of reciprocity. In like manner, it might 
easily be shown that the possibility of things as quanta, 
•and so the objective reality of the category of quantity, 
can be exhibited only in external perception, and can only 
in, the second instance be applied to inner sense also.” ^ 
The problem ^ If we bring this statement into relation with what has 
m£,°|Ierrfo«, been said before, we see how'it is to be understood. The 
in&nce'be Principles of Understanding had to be proved indirectly, 

taken as the m i ^ • tt i j j i. 

probieraof bv reference to possible experience. Kant here adcls that 

the possibility / i • i /» • i . i • 

ofoutward they ^n be proved, in the first instance at least, ^r:ly ip. 
experience. rej^tion to possible external experience: i.e., that we have 
first to ask, not simply how objects in general with their 
changes and coexistences are possible experiences, but 
how outward objects with their external changes or motions 
and their coexistence in one space are possible experiences. 
This is necessaj-y, because time itself can be represented 
only by a line fn space; and thjs again is a consequence 
of the fact that''time is in constant flux, while space has 
its parts permanently determined in relation to each other. 
Hence, in space alone can we seek for that which corre- 
sponds t« the category of substance; and determination 
by that cafegory is the basis of all other determination of 
objects as in time.* If, therefore, it be necessary that there 
should be something in objects, as K^nt argyes, to repre- 
sent time itself as that in which all special times succeed 
feach other, 'that something cannot be represented as 
existing merely in time; it must be also in space; for 
that which is determined as merely in time would be merely 
changing, or •rather it would be mere vicissitude without 
permanence and so would not even be known as changing. 
Hepc«, an experience of things as merely inttime would 
be impossible, or impossible at least as a primary 
experience. * 

T^e effert, then, of Kant’s “ remark ” is to show a 
dependence of determination in time upen determihation 

*B. 291 seq.. 
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in space, which necessitates a kind of double schematising 
of the categories in ocder’to their application to* experience. 

Inner experience or experience of our states as successive, 
in us, in so far as it is an experience under the form of 
time alone, is dependent for itS possibility on the possi- 
bility of outer experience; and therefore, immediately and 
in the first instance, our question must refer to the 
possibility of external experience only. , . 

Does t]iis in any way affect Kant’s argument? Thq 
answer must be that, while it does not alter the general deduaion of _ 

, . , , . . , r *j thepnnciples’ 

argument, as to the necessity of the principles of under- 
standing to determine for tis objects of experience, it doe*s 
involve a oorrection of his first statement of jtj and especi- 
ally of the idea of two separate kinds of experience, each 
of \^’bv>ch has a different object. For, supposing that idea 
were correct, it would immediately follow that *each of 
these objects must be conceived as connecied with* th^ 
other according to the Analogies of Experienoe. It now 
appears, however, that the consciouspess of the internal 
object is the consciousness of the process in us as sensitive* 
beings, by which the consciousness of the external object 
is realised. The former is, therefore n(|t a new indepen- 
dent consciousness added to the consciou-Hiess of the object, 
but simply a correction of the latter in so far as it leaves 
out of account the process a parte nostra by which it is* 
realised. , • • 

And this brings us to consider Kant’s* use of the Purport 
principles thus established in his “ Refutation of Idealism.” ide|iism. 

The object of that Refutation, as he tells us, is once for 
all to give the coup de grace to the theory which treated 
external experience as more doubtful than internal experi- 
ence, and to prove conclusively that “ we have experience, 
and not imagination of external things.” This proof, 

Kant thinks, cannot be given except by showing *that 
“ our hiner experience, which Descartes did not question, 
is itself .^possible only under presupposition ot outer 
experience.” The dpgmatic idealism of Berkeley was 
already, as Kant held, disproved by the Aesthetic; for. 
Berkeley’s disproof of the reality of external objects was 
•really directeij against an erroneous view of external 
experience, which asserted it to be an experience of things 
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in Iheinselves. So conceived, space with all the objects it 
conditions' could easily be shftwn • to be unintelligible 
and c^ontradictory ; and tlierefore, “ the good Berkeley ” 
might be pardoned for denying their existence or treating 
them as illusions of imagination; ^ for, as Kant argues in 
another place, the moment we yield to the transcendental 
illusion, and treat time and space as absolutely real, we 
find ourselves face to face with the antinomies of reason 
which tempt us to treat them as altogether illusory. The 
Aesthetic, abandoning the idea that external things are 
thi'ngs in themselves, is able to establish their, reality as 
bbjects of experience, and to* refute this crude form of 
Idealism. B^t this does not yet get rid of the problematic 
Idealism of Descartes, w'hich asserts notliing but only 
argues that “ it is impossible to proe/e by imijiediate^ 
experi^ce any existence outside of our own.” In the first 
• edition, Kait thought it enough to say tliat all empirical 
reality is iranscendentally ideal, and that, though in this 
sense ideal, the external is as real, — i.c,, it has the same 
kind of reality — as the internal, since its phenomena form a 
connected context of experience under the Analogies of 
Experience. BuJ this still left room for a doubt, in so far 
as .it admitted twe) kinds of experience, of which the inner 
included the outer : for why should it not be said that outer 
experience has no existence except as part of inner experi- 
ence ? N(^w-, Kant attempts to meet this difficulty by 
showing thft we cannot have inner experience except on 
the presuppositior^rTf outer experience; and that, therefore, 
it is vain to attempt to reduce the latter to a fiction, which 
is real only as an element of the former. 

•The proof which Kant gives has excited much discus- 
.sion, and it is undoiibtedly expressed with considerable 
ambiguity. This afnbiguity is partly due to the necessity 
Kafit is in of s|jeaking of external objects as real in opposi- 
tion to mere ideas, a mode of speaking which verbally at 
least brings him into collision with his own statement that 
all experience is of phenomena angjl so, in that sense, of 
ideas. ’He has, therefore, been suppoj&d to be here 
asserjing for phenomena a kind of reality which before he 
had allowed only to things in themselves ;, even although 

71 ; Third general Remark to the Atsthetic. 
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he states explicitly, at the beginning of the Refutation ■ 
itself, that he is seeking tb prove merely that we experience 
external, things and do not imagine them. Now,, as we 
shall see afterwards, there is a certain sense in which w'e 
may say that, according to Kant, the reality of external 
phenomena involves a reference of them to things in them- 
selves. But, immediately and in the first instance, wkat 
Kant is attempting to show is that inner experience is so • 
dependent upon outer experience that the denial of the. 
reality of the latter must carry with it the (to Descaj'tes 
impossibly) denial of the reality of the former. What 
Kant says, in fact, is that there is no determination of 
any object'^in time, which does not involve (primarily the 
determination of the object itself as permanent. Now, 

, inne-T^experience has no permanent, because it is an experi- 
ence of a flux of perceptions. The conscious self, indeed, 
underlies the flux of perceptions,^ as the unity in relation*' , 
to which they are determined, or rather, as the unity which 
determines them as elements in an experience or objective^ 
consciousness; b&t with the consciousness of the self per- 
ceptions can be united only when they are determined 
as such elements. An4, as this unity C 9 ,nnot furrllsh the 
manifold through the determination of wlfich in accordance 
with the categories a consciousness of objects is generated, 
so it cannot itself be its own primary object; but that 
primary object must be something in distinction ffom * 
which, and in relation to which, it becomes Conscious of 
itself. It follows, therefore, that it is o»ly in so far as w’e 
bind together a manifold as in space and determine it by 
the category of substance, that we can have knowledge of 
a permanent objective reality, in relation to*which we can 
become conscious of the successive proce^ of our inner • 

■ life. 

There is a certain difficulty about this ai^ument, wliich Argument ©r 

•„ Tr . . . r . , tkt Xe/ufafUit 

arises from Kant s isolating the category of substance (as ofidtansm, 

, , . ® andthedefecte 

•he does not isolate it in the passage previously quoted). “Kant-s 

. . . , ^ ^ ! statemeutofit. 

The determination of 4he external object as a permanent • " 
substance, however, is for Kant the fundamental basis of 
all other determinations of it : it is that in wihich it isl first 
distinctly taken* out of the succession of our states and set 
over against them. Hence, according to Dr. Arnoldt, 
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what Kanj really seeks to show is that, “ while the tran- 
scendental unity of my original apperception progressively 
formsi and rounds off one half of my complete cpnscious- 
ness, i.e., all my perceptions of material things and 
processes in space, into an empirically real sphere of 
external experience, it also, along with this and by the 
same continuous process, shapes the other half of my 
complete consciousness, i.e., all my perceptions of 
psychical objects and processes in time, into another 
entpirically real sphere of internal experience..” ^ Thjis 
view I take to be in substance correct, in so far 51s it asserts 
that the consciousness of the* external world and of our 
inner life un/te to form one experience, “ which could not 
be inward, if it were not at the same time, outward.” But 
such words might easily be misunderstood, if it WQ^ sup-» 
po^d that the two forms of experience exactly corresponded 
' to each otlner. That, of course, would not be consistent 
with Karft.’s own assertion that the category of substance 
cannot be applied. to the phenomena of inner sense. In 
the first edition of this book, objectiorf was taken to the 
Refutation of Idealism, on the ground that Kant’s proof 
that tRe permanent substance is Jhe necessary substratum 
of*all time-deterftiination, implied that only the changes of 
that very substance which is permanent can be objects 
of knowledge to us in experience. In the Refutation, 
hoVever, JKant seems to argue that, while we cannot bring 
the thinkin|^ subject itself under the category of substance, 
the permanence ©f an external substance is sufficient to 
enable us to determine the sequence of states^ in ourselves 
as thinking subjects. And this objection will undoubtedly 
hold good, if'we suppose that the self with the states and 
procession of -its inner life is simply to be treated as kn 
object like other objects. The result, however, to which 
Kant’s argument really points is that in the determination 
of external objects in space, (the basis of all whidh deter- 
minatfon is the application of the category of ^substance,)- 
therS is implied a process of the ^ner life; but that the 
consciousness of that process, which is ‘involved in the 
distinction o 4 inner and outer life, logically presupposes 
the process itself, dnd therefore the determ ijiation of objects 

' E. Arnoldt, Kant nach Kuna Kiscket^s ^neuer Darstcllung^ p, 38. 
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in space as such. The inner life is thus in a s^nse parallel ■ 
with the outward, but in another sense, it includes and 
goes beyond it, implying a further reflexion which is not 
present in the determination of the outward object as such. 

Hence, it is only what was to be expected if we find that 
the categories, which were sufficient to determine the 
external world of objects regarded simply in itself, fail- to 
be adequate when we come to regard our consciousness of' 
that wortd as constituting the contents of our inner lifa. 
Unfortunately, Kant, regarding the movement of reflexion 
as a movement of abstraction, does not see this. Hence 
this impossibility — the impossibility of bringing the inner 
life under 'che principles by which outward objects are deter- 
mined — seems to him to reduce Psychology below the level 
of sti^nce, in thefstrict sense of the word; whereasjt really 
is an indication that these principles are inadequate tq any 
science that does not consider t^he phenomena of matter 
abstractly, apart from their relatioij to life and rtiind. But, 
to this point we shall return after we»have first discussed, 
another point th'at requires elucidation in the Refutation 
of Idealism. , *’ 

I said above that there was a sense in, .which a reference in^^tanM 
to things in themselves as at the basis bf external experi- can be said to 
ence is involved in that Refutation . Thus, Kant says that naj objects as 
“ if with the intellectual consciousness of my existence 
expressed in the ‘ I am ’ of pure apperception which acbom-® 
panics all my judgments and acts of understanding, I could 
at once combine a determination oV •my own existence 
through iri,tellectv,al perception, the consciousness of a 
relation to something without me w'ould not be necessary 
for such determination.” ^ Now, in this it'is implied that 
the division of the consciousness of the self from that of' 
the not-self, and the dependence of fhe former upon the 
latter, really result from the fact that affections need first 
to be given ; and that it is only afterwards that the subject, 
taking them up successively and binding them fogether 
into one consciousnesa of a world in space, can, in opposi- 
tion to the world so determined, become conscious df itself' 
as a unity in all this process. While, theiefore, it^s not 
trud that Kant supposes us to become conscious of our- 

Pr^ace^ XL. 
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selves in opposition to permanent things in themselves, and 
what he is speaking of is the relation of two empirical 
objects, or rather of two aspects of our experience^ ^ yet it 
is true that ultimately the dualism in experience is in his 
mind connected with the opposition between the ego in 
itself and the thing in itself ; for the latter is “ the ground ” 
to'iwhich the materials of experience are attributed, just in 
90 far as these materials are passive affections, given to the 
cmind in sense and not supplied by its own spontaneity, 
An /1 the work of that spontaneity is simply to .construct 
the materials givenjnto an experience of exterrval objects, 
in opposition, and in relation* to which it then becomes 
conscious of 4he process of self-determination Involved in 
that construction. 

In w^at sense can we recognise this irtew of Kaafeas a 
truQ conception of the relations of inner and outer experi- 
*^ence? For the ordinar]^' consciousness, the object stands 
in relatiorP to the subject, but is quite independent of it ; 

, and the idea that it-is so independent readily clothes itself 
in the metaphor of spatial externality. The object is thus 

^ The gg;eat difficulty*in Kant .seems to be that he does not distinguish these 
two views. His argumfct really points to “ twfl aspects of experience, regarded 
as a* determination of objects and regarded as involving a subjective process. In 
this point of view, inner experience is simply outer experience under a reflexion 
that brings both sides into relation to each other. But Kant constantly speaks as 
if it <&vere a distinction of two objects in one experience, though he qualifies 
this by pointing^ut that the object of inner experience cannot be determined 
in the same way as the objects of outer experience. The inadequacy, however, 
as I contend, belongs l#re not to the object of inner experience, but to the 
categories under which it is proposed to bring it. As inner experience is outer 
experience and something more, it requires higher categories to explain it. The 
suggestion of some^f the above remarks is due to Dr. Staudinger’s Notimena^ 
but since writing them I have lead a luminous article by Dr. Vaihinger on Kant’s 
Refutation of Idealism in Strassburger Ahkandlungen zur Pkilosophie (1884), 
in which the most of the difficulties in relation to Kant’s language are discussed 
with^ great acuteness^ Dr. Vaihinger dwells especially on the fact that Kant 
in the first edition was discussing mainly the re&tion of all experience to the 
transcendental ego, and, therefore, generally spoke of all phenomena as ideas; 
while ki the second edition he dwells more upon the oppositicTa of ideas, as 
states of the empirical ego, to external objects^both of which are in a sense 
“ ideas ”*^as they are existences for the self. The confirmations of this view 
which Vaihinger drives from the imperfect treatise on which Kant was engaged 
in the last years of his life are very remarkable. He notices also that in that 
treatise Kant shows a tendency to approximate to Fichtef which confirms the 
view suggested above. , 
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conceived to be outside of the subject, as one object in 
space is outside of another. On this the first criticism 
which was made by Kant from his “ transcendental i’ point 
of view was that the object is out of the conscious subject 
only as being an object for it, which it distinguishes from 
itself ; but that it cannot possibly be spatially external to 
it, since objects are spatially external to each other only for 
consciousness, and there is no meaning in speaking of their 
being spatially outside of consciousness or of consciousness, 
as being spatially outside of them. Indeed, such a relation 
of externality between consciousness and objects, if it were 
conceivable at all, would make it impossible that the latter 
should be 'objects for it. But this suggests the further 
thought, that the consciousness of the self and of the not-self 
..are ce^-’-relative, t.C., that it is only in relation to thg object 
determined as the not-self that we are conscious of .our- 
selves. We are conscious of. ourselves f)nly as we* ,■ 
distinguish the object from oursel.ves and det^mine our- 
selves in distinction from, yet in relation to, it. Now,^ 

Kant’s way of recognising this truth we have already seen. 

He conceives of the self as a unity, which yet cannot be 
cctnscious of itself except in relation to a , manifold which it 
successively takes up into it.self and combines in relation to 
itself, in this manner constituting an object which it. 
distinguishes from itself and from the process of its own 
inner life. In this way, beginning with the dualism of the • 
ego and its affections, to which a parte nostra the form of 
space is conceived to attach itself, he is ted to suppose that, 
on the one, hand, the ego acting through its categories 
successively combines the matter so given in relation to 
itself and so becomes conscious of an objefctive world 'in 
space, while again, in opposition to the world in space so* 
determined, it by a further process becomes conscious of 
itself ^nd its process in time. » 

The error which underlies this view is one to which th* 

^ • this view IS 

reference Jias frequently been made, and one the explana- du' « ksm's 
tion of which carries ms very deep into the mechanism of the rt^essive 
Kant’s thoughts. It may be shortly restated thus : — Kant \meiiiod of 
conceives that inner experience is something! more abstract 
lharf outer experience, just as the pure consciousness of the 
self is something mor^ abstract still, which is reached by 
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goin'g back to the ultimate unity involved in all experience. 
The ego, ac^ting upon inner se nse ''an d*^ taking up the given 
manifold, is conceived as constructing outer experience, 
which again gives rise to a consciousness of inner experi- 
ence, when we abstract from the result and attend only to 
the process w^hereby outer experience is formed ; and this, 
fincjly, gives rise to a consciousness of the pure self, when 
. we abstract even from this process and attend only to the 
unity which makes it possible. In truth, however, as was 
shown in a former chapter, we cannot go back on the 
process whereby intelligent experience was formed, in the 
way of tracing how thought, successively taking up the 
data of sense, determines them by the categories, and how in 
this way a merely sensitive consciousness is turned into an 
intelligible experience. If we attempt to-do so, we inevit- 
ably become the victims of the dilemma that the data of 
^sense so taken up must be conceived as, prior to the 
application of the category, either having or not having 
the qualification w'hich the category brings to it; and to 
admit this dilemma is to make the process of experience 
either useless or impossible. We can escape such an 
alternafive only [f we remember that the development of 
coiTSciousness and self-consciousness is one in which there 
is no possibility of setting one element or process as dis- 
tinctly prior or posterior in time to another. For, it is only 
as Sfeparatqd from the self that the object can be related to 
the self, and* only as related to the self that the object can 
be separated from itT What, on the one side, is a reference 
of a state of the self to an object, may be described on the 
other side, as a separation of the self from the object. 
Perception and conception thus come into being as at once 
• separated from> and referred to, each other; or if we say 
that the former exi&ts prior to the latter, it cannot, as so 
existing, be copceived as having the characteristics which 
it has when so distinguished and re^ferred. Development 
involves not only an addition to, but a transformation of, 
that from which the development begins. We may say, 
if we like, that, if we had a series of sensations by them- 
selves, these must be taken up and combined in relation 
to the unity of thb self, ere they could give rise to the 
consciousness of an object ; and we may say further that. 
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only as this is done, can we rise to a consciousness of the 
self as distinguished from' the object. We must, however, 
remelnber that the latter process is not a new process, which 
begins when the other is done ; but that it is only for the 
self-conscious ego that the object is fully determined as an 
object, ^nd that the construction of what is called outer 
experience is the construction of inner experience as wejl. 

Or, to put it otherwise, it is the full development of inner 
experience and the correction of the partial abstraction by , 
which outer experience is, in its earlier imperfect forms, 
separated from it, that first show us what outer experience 
really is. 

Kant thinks of the object of inner expedience as the i<i«“ canon 

- • . r . , be treated as 

succession of our own ideas as states of our individual states o f the 
subjectivity. PrcperlV speaking, however, ideas cannot be ject, nor the 
treated as states of an individual subjectivity, but only series of such 
sensations; for ideas imply a reference to the “,l think ^ on 
the dhe side, and to the object on the other. An idea 
always stands for something, is a symbol of something else 
than itself, to the ego that has the idea. But for that ’ 
reason, it must be contemplated as other than a state of the 
subject for which it is. In becoming an idea, therefore, a 
state of the subject has ceased to be such a state; and, on 
the other side, the subject in turning a sensation, which 
may in a sense be called a state of the feeling subject,^ into 
an idea, has ceased to be a merely feeling subject, and 
become a conscious self. Hence, though we may say that 
our sensations are the means whereby we know the world, 
we mus(r;*A:ognise that, in so far as they remain sensations, 
there is no world for the ego to know and no ego to know 
•tit. It is a paralogism, therefore, when Kant ranks sensa- 
tions as a kind of ideas, and treatS sensations and ideas . 
indiscriminately as states of the self. For the self is a 
subject of ideas, and so in the proper sense, a self, onl}^ as 
it separates between it§elf and what are called its states and 
turns them into ideas through which it is consctoiis of 
objects. Now, if this be true, we cannot go back ow any 

* it would be such a state if we could suppose that there is such a thing 
as a merely feeling subject (which is not implicitly a thinking subject), or 
that there is such a uhing as a mere sensation (which is not implicitly a per- 
ception). 
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constructive process, in which an intelligible experience is 
manufactured by the understantling out of a series of 
sensational states. This, indeed, is involved directly in 
Kant’s admission that the ego is conscious of itself oynly 
as it is conscious of the icientity of its act in determining 
objects. It follows that the mere flux of sensations in us 
as^sensitive subjects can in no way become objective for 
us as such a series. In that sense inner experience, if we 
can call it so, has already disappeared in the development 
of g thinking self. Our inner experience is just. our outer 
experience on its inner side, or it is an experience in which 
that inner side is specially reflt1.'ted on. And’, on the gther 
hand, we niust remember that, though . such dhtinct 
reflexion may be wanting, there is no outer experience 
which js not also an inner experience ; rw, in other words, 
that the determination of things as objects in time and 
space through the categories cannot be separated from a 
consciousifess, though k may be an undeveloped conscious- 
ness, of their relation to the subject, which in distinction 
from them is conscious of itself. We Can no more have 
an outer experience without an inner experience, than we 
can hfv'e a conijpiousness of tht\mere particular as such 
without the uni’^rsal, though in both cases it is possible 
that we may have the former without reflecting upon the 
latter. 

B*3ey*and^ Now, iij reflecting upon the inner life, as such, wo are 

KM’scdrrec- neccssarily led to retract the abstraction under which the 

tion of It. IT*- % 

outer hie is genefaily regarded, t.e., to take into account 
the fact that outward objects exist only for a sub'jJit. But, 
in doing so, we are apt with Berkeley to fall into the 
Opposite abstraction of a merely inner life which has no 
reference to an outer life. For, how did Berkeley reach 
his so-called Idealism? The effort of Locke to remove' 
from external •bjects all that is merely subjective, had led 
to a view of those objects in which !hey are''divest6d of all 
secopflary qualities, and in which the objective world is 
redifced to a universe of mere cmatter and motion, a 
Newtonian system of mechanically related substances. 
Berlieley’s ciiticism of this view is simply to point out 
that for a sensitive subject such a world can exist only 
through its own affections, and therefore cannot be known 
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to exist apart from them. The Kantian answer is lhat, 
w'hile'for such a subject \here would be no exJernal world 
as sych,^ neither would there be any consciousness ot sensa- 
tions as states of the self. The life of a purely sensitive 
being is not for it an inner life, Le., not a consciousness of 
a series of states of its own Being, any more than it is a 
consciousness of an outer world of objects. On the other 
hand, the self-conscious being which has an inner life, 
cannot separate it from the outer life which it presupposesh 

Its inner life is not the consciousness of a series of sensa- 

% 

tions as such, but of perceptions or ideas which refers to 
exterhal objects. We are'* indeed entitled, with Berkeley, 
to correct tlie. abstraction of the ordinary consciousness, by 
which external* objects are taken as things in tliemselves 
, which have no essential relation to the sensitive subject. 
And we are entitled with him to reject the distinction of 
the primary from the secondary qualities of things 
objective from .subjective; for feelings of touch are no 
more independent of sense than any otiier sensations. But 
then we are entitled equally to point out that, if we reduce’ 
the inner life lo mere sen.sations, it ceases to be a conscious- 

r 

ness of an inner any rpore than of an quter world; and, 
therefore, such a reduction cannot be iiaid to 'prove that 
there is no outer world, but only an inner world. We-i 
cannot say that the inner .series of sensations constitutes 
tKe fact, and that whoever goes beyond it to assert an oxiter 
world is going beyond that of which we ha'^e immediate 
cf?hscioyw»ess ; for we have not in thls> sen.se a conscious- 
ness of our inner life except as mediated by a ct>n- 
>Sj:jousne.ss of the outer world. .\nd, if the process whereby 
a thinking consciousness goes beyqpd sensations in refer- 
ring their content to external objects is to be treated a.s. 
illegitimate, equally must we treat ''as illegitimate the 
process by vdiich this sensitive content SQ transformed is 
referred to a self. To reduce experience to a purely inner 
experienqp, would, therefore, be suicidal, if it meant the 
reduction of the exterpal object to a mere inward .■jiate of 
the subject : for, with this reduction, the subject itself 
would disappear, or, what is the same thin,g, would cease 
to be object 'to itself. Hence, the trar,scendental reflexion 
which calls attention to the relativity of the external object 
VOL. I. 2 P 
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to th^e subject, must not be interpreted as if it reduced that 
object to thfe feelings of a sensitive srubject; for these do 
not constitute an inner any more than they constitute an 
outer experience, and they can be transformed into an 
inner experience only by a process which presupposes the 
determination of outward objects as such. What it really 
refuses is the Materialism which not only maintains the 
, reality of the external object, but refuses to take into 
account the subject for which it is real. And w;hat it 
tends to prove is not Sensationalism, but what w'e .may call 
Spiritualism, or Idealism, in the proper sense — the doctrine 
tfiat the reality of the material 6bject lies ultimately. In its 
necessity as ag element in the evolution of spirit.^ If, on 
the other hand, we say that the external object is relative 
to the feelings of the sensitive subject, it must be in the 
sense that the unity of the sensitive life, into which all the 
, fhanTfold stimuli from the external world are taken up and, 
so to spezrii, absorbed, contains in it the germ and 
anticipation of the jjnity of spiritual life, i.e., of a life 
^vhich implies the division and reunion of object and 
subject in consciousness and self-consciousness. In deter- 
minj ng%n anima^ as such, we reci)gnise two sides of its 
being; we recf)gifise it as an object in space, and yet as 
Slaving in it a centre of sensation, in reference to which 
^the spatial externality of the parts of its body is continu- 
ouslT in process of being cancelled. In its inner life, the 
externality of space is reduced to the unity of a process 
in time, and in tli(^ difference of its outwarcKiaxistence 
disappears in the unity of a sensitive subjectivity which 
passes through a series of slates. In this .sense it mighj: 
be^said to liv^ merely^ an inner life, which, however, is 
► inward only for. us w^ho contrast the two aspects of its life. 
And in our own lif^, in which the contrast of inner and 
outer is actually made, the inner hfe has £cased to be 
inward, in the sense of a series of sensitive states unrelated 
to objects, in the very process by which in another sense 

^ We may describe i i iiiigi^ Li j l ^Berkeley as essentially tfiis, that he confuses 
the true idealism, Materialism by the proof that matter 

as an object is ^ejaiw to the co^s^j^i^^self, with the so-called. Idealism which 
is really Sensaj^^pnalism, ancf whicli as inconsistent with thc^ reality of spirit as 
of matter. ' 
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it has, become inward, the life of a conscious sub'ject. 

Hence, we can refutfe the so-called Idealism, which denies 
the '.reality of the external world and reduces it’ to the 
sensations of the individual subject, by the very process by 
which we establish the true Idealism, viz., the doctrine that 
an external object is not seen in its whole truth until 
its relation to the self is considered, and until indeed ■ 
it is regarded as an ' element in the process of spiritual ■ 
life. 

The result then is to show the defect of three imperfect 

A ' ence= outer 

theories as to the nature of inner experience, all of w'hich e*P'^rience 

- r J contemplated 

have 'left traces in the language of Kant. We cannot 
treat innef experience as the consciousness of another thought , 
object which forms part of the same context of experience 
with external objects; nor, again, can we treat Jt as a 
separate kind of experience, which is capable of being 
brought under the same categories, though perhaps with - 
a less definite result owing to the nature of rhe form of 
time; nor, finally, can we regard it as a consciousness of 
the process whereby sensations are developed into an 
intelligible consciousness. Kant, though he. often speaks 
as if the first or the second of these alternatives were ti;ue, 
yet in his Refutation of Idealism seems'\o fall back upon 
the third. What he undoubtedly shows is, that inner” 
experience cannot be brought into line with outer experi- 
ence, or determined in the same way. But the reason lies, 
i)^t, as Kant seems to imply, in the more abstract nature 
of inner- Experience (as given merely ‘under the form of 
time) but in the fact that, with the recall of the abstraction 
■which we use in determining the objects of outer experience 
as such, — in other words, with the iotroducfion of the ic?ea 
that such objects can exist only in relation to a perceiving- 
subject, — we make a necessary fierafiaiTi^ eh aXKo pero?, 
a change ter another, sphere of thought,-) in which it is 
impossible to use the categories of external relation except 
in subordination to categories of a higher order.' ^Even 
the action of the environment on a living being canilot be 
truly conceived according to such categories as those of 
causality and reciprocity, taken in their ordinary iiense. 

Stilt less can w'fe treat in that way the relation of the objects 
known to the self that knows thgm. In so far as the 

VO'L. I. 
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objects with which we start are essentially objects related 
to feeling and knowledge, we cannoc separate the deter- 
minations they have as objects in space from th^ fupther 
determination which comes to them from such relation. 
And this further determination, with the application of 
higher categories which it involves, is not an external 
addition to our knowledge of objects as in space, but a step 
toward the discovery of the ultimate- meaning or reality of 
that knowledge. In this point of view, therefore, it is 
evicjent that to contemplate our experience as inner experi- 
ence is simply to enrich our outer experience by bringing 
in the thought of its relation 'to feeling in ourselyes as 
sensitive subjtects. We cannot, however, conceive our- 
selves simply as sensitive subjects in relation to an 
environment, without still making abstraction from the , 
fact that as sensitive subjects we are objects for 
ourselves, i.t., that we^are conscious of our sensations 
only as distinguish them from and relate them to 
the unity manifested in self-consciousness. And this 
‘implies that our inner life is not s6en in its truth 
when it is taken, as merely sensitive. What, however, 
we.usifally meap, by an inner experience, is the whole 
consciousness of ourselves as not only sensitive but 
•thinking subjects; and this cannot be distinguished from 
» our consciousness of the world; it can be so distinguished 
only in tjie sense that it is the consciousness of the 
world in a Tess abstract, and therefore in a higher and 
more complete fcft-m. In this sense the corKayjusnes's 
of the self is just the consciousness of the world fully 
developed, 

•Now', as hafi been indicated already, the conception of 
••development has this difficulty about it that it contains 
I son|ething very lik^ a contradiction. It is a conception 
applied to a being which exists in sppce and time, but only 
in s® far as its existence is the negation of that externality 
whiclj^'e attribute* to all that is in space and time. Thus 
we tfiink of that which develops es externally related to 
an environment, in which, however, it finds the means of 
its self-maintenance. The external relation prepares us to 
expect the loss of both terms in a third or iresultant term ; 
but the developing , being subordinates the external 
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envir6nment to itself, and makes the conditions that seem 
to limit It a means to' the maintenance and aggrandisement 
of its ovy’n being. We may say, then, of such a beijig that 
it implies, to start with, an external or negative relation 
to that which yet it requires, and' in which alone it can find 
itself realised. In the same way, we might show that a 
developing being exhibits to us a process of life, which 
seems at first to be a\process of mere change, but which . 
shows itself on consideration to be a change bent back 
upon itjself. Thus we are forced to recognise that, jt is 
impossibly to deal with a developing being, either as 
exterfially conditioning and conditioned by other things, 

-or again as passing through a series of changes according 
to the law^ of causation, without bringing in, in the, one 
case, the negation of the mere externality or ^ spatial 
relation of the organism and the medium, and, in the 
other case, the negation of the merely causal sequence ot i 
its states. , * 

A further complexity arises when the being to which we 
apply the idea of development is a self-conscious being, objective 

r- ■ L , fit- L 1 1 J 

bor, in such a case, the nature of the beiijg to be developed exists fora 

. , , , . , . , , . ♦ r 1 conscious self 

seems still more directly to involve the, negation ot that .mdirthe 
difference w hich yet seems to be presu|^osed. The con- which its “eif- 

r . consciousness 

sciousness ot self is the consciousness of a unity which is is developed, 
presupposed in the determination of objects as a world in 
space and time. We cannot, however, suppose a dilffer- 
^ce, such as exists between things as in spac^ and time, 
to exist -ii; that for which alone time and space are. Yet, 
on the other hand, in so far as we admit that such a 
'<-t)n.sciousness is gradually developed, we are obliged to 
regard the subject of it as passing througlf states in tifne 
find standing in relation to objects which externally affect’ 
it. Our first .solution of the difficulty* will naturally Ije to 
say that the* develop! gg being presupposes the externality 
which yet it negates, and that it presuppo.ses the successive 
determination of the subject which yet is a cem^cious 
subject only as it cancels succession in itself. But the 
difficulty returns that, in taking this view, we seem^ to be 
making the subject of the consciousness, Sor which time 
and 'space alone are, itself an object ‘in time and space, 
while yet we regard the process of^ its .existence as one in 
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whicli both time and space are negated. To put iC’more 
directly, a ’ developing consciousness is conceived as 
passing, through a series of stages, yet, just so fa/ as its 
development is for itself , — and it cannot he its development, 
strictly speaking, till it is for itself, — it neutralises this 
change. For to the subject as thus self-conscious, all its 
life. is one. In the same way, its existence in space. as 
externally related to other objects isrf/s existence, only in 
so far as these objects and its own existence are equally 
for ifj and this involves that, as a self-conscious b/itig, it 
does not hold an external relation to them. We can get 
over this difficulty only by recognising that, while, space 
and time andf all objects in them exist only for a self- 
conscious subject, and while, in so fcir as I am a conscious 
self, thev exist for me, yet that 1 am a derived self-conscious- 
ness, and so far must be regarded as an object, and not 
I as a*subject;< though it is only as a subject that I am in 
the proper ‘sense an ego or self, — a being which can say 
“I.” 

* If this idea of the process of knowI(.‘Uge as a process 
of development w(^re worked out, it would afford a solution 
of qiost'of ihe di^iculties which npces.sarily spring up in 
connexion with Rant’s view of it. For his opposition of 
^n ego in itself and a thing in itself, which are beyond 
experience, but to which tlie constituent “elements of experi- 
ence are rjsfcrred, is made neces.sary by the supposed 
dualism in .experience Ivtween self-consciousness and the 
consciousness of objects. And this dualism restSMon the 
idea, that the return upon self in self-consciousness is a 
process of abstraction which presupposes the cnnsciousne.ss 
of objects, but Which i%negatively related to that conscious- 
mess. Hence, 4;hc rQference of that in the object which 
thought in its pure^ unity excludes, to a thing in itself, 
corresponds, on^the other side, with^the conception of the 
unity pf self-consciousness as purely analytic. On the 
view ^ated above, however, the return upor self in 
self-(j!?HSciousness is a positive movement, by which the 
consciousne.ss of objects is completed; and, indeed, to 
seek to kno\n% things as they are in themselves, is 
just to correct the* abstraction of the consciousness of 
objects by raising, it tp the form of self-consciousness. 
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A few more words of explanation on this point , rndy be " 
useful. 

Attention has already been directed to the way ip which the 

Kant’s conception of the analytic nature of the judgment 
of self-consciousness leads us*' to the conception of a 
Noumenon. This noumenon is identified with the thing 
in. itself, (which at first appeared merely as the unknown 
cause to which we T.cfer sensations), and gives a new , 
meaning to it. The two characters which the thing in 
itself t’pus plays are, indeed, closely connected : for it is 
because the pure spontaneity of the ego expresses itself in 
the analytic judgment that it can becorne synthetic only in 
relation tc given matter; and, on the other hand, it is just 
' for the same reason ^at the utmost synthesis reached in 
experience cannot correspond to the pure unity of thought, 
and that thought is obliged to set up its own ideal in 
opposition to experience. ^ v > ^ 

'Uo put this more definitely, the thing in itseM appears at 
first simply as the ground to which wa refer our sensational combine 
data, which are' given as the material for the process or 
experience. Objection has often been taken to the applica- knowledge, as 

• r 1 c 1 1 r ,1 • absolute!} 

tion 01 the category of, cause to the relayon of sensatiqn to^fin^iby 
the thing in itself, and Kant seems to have been aware of 
this objection. ^ What, however, fortifies him against it is 
just this, that the^wetivity of thought is conceived by him , 
as in itself analytic, or' 'as ^synthetic only ^^hroug'fi its 
application to the matter of senseAhrough itsift^rms ; which 
*y^ainjcajries with it the consequence’ that in this synthesis 
difference can be only externally combined ; and this in 
.turn involves the contingenc}' of experience in relation to 
thought, and the contingency of ^he parlicular elemwits 
of experience in reference to each other. Lastly, in so far'* 
as the thinkigg ego becomes conscffjus of itself in^ this 
process, it becomes conscious of this double contingency as 
oppos’ed to its own pure analytic self-assertion of itj; unity, 
in whicKdifferences disappear; and it*is thus driiSn to set 

^ This objection w 5 s first taken by Jacobi ^Werke^ II. p. 303, seq.). Kant's 
answer is practically contained in the following passage, “We think ‘pf some- 
thing of which in itself we have no conception, ^but wliich we think of as 
stanAng in a relatfon to all phenomena analogous to that in which they stand to 

«ach other.’’ (A. 674 ; B. 702.) 

* • 
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* up afi iciial nowledge which contrasts with the reality 
of experience, *i^he same way that the pure consciousness 
of self ipontrast^with the empirical consciousness. In a 
fornser chapter,J pointed out more definitely the difficulties 
which arise fr*Sw the an^ytic conception of thought in 

r* .itself— wisichji8j?ce Kant to schematise thought in relation 
ijjV^^r to reach the conceptions of intensive apd 
oantity, involving as the^« do the synthesis of 
unity and difference, of affirmation and negation. I 
poinj;ed out, further, that the reflective categories, involv- 
ing the idea of a duality of correlative elements,’ were 
ilfegitimately, on Kant’s principles, ascribed to -pure 
thought apart*from its determination in relation to time, 
and could only be so ascribed becau^d Kant Starts from the 
judgment. In fact, Kant himself sees that apart from the 
schematism they fall back into the identity. Lastly, I 
pointed out., Shat for the same reason, i.e., because the 
difference iyextraneously brought into thought, the return 
of thought into unity with itself becomes impossible. 
‘Hence, the categories of modality, which are meant to 
expre.«.^ the correlation of mind with its object, cannot be 
carrjed Reyond th^ conception of relation already expressed 
in the reflective <t^ltcgories ; i.e., the mind must be con- 
Veived in relation to its object as in one aspect involving 
it, yet in another aspect repellingi- aiiLrt*xcluding it. P'or, 
self-tonsciu^usne.^s is possible oiily in relation to the object, 
as the consij’^cmsness of g*-. identity of thought with itself in^ 
determining it as an object; yet, in such determination tat^'’ 
object is opposed to the consciousne.ss that so determines 
it. If we bring this into relation with what was said before, 
of -the synthetic' judgm.^mt as a combination of the unity of 
thought with a matter extraneous to it, or of a matter 
already united with' the unity of thought with a new 
matter, ir becorpfs clear that for .such combination there is 
wantedcsome middle term, and that this want of mediation 
alway,‘i*Sends u.s back in search of a previous matter whose 
unioi-^^.with thought is more diregj,. But this previous 
matter in its 'turn, as matter given for thought and not by 
it, requires mefiliation. On the other hand, it is only, as 
Kant allow’s, in reliition to a matter, that the identity of 
self appears as the jyd,s;ment of self-identity or selh 
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con&ou^ness. Hence, ^as an explicit self-cofjsciousness', 
the irtv^lvgs the presence to it of that matter which it 
opp>^es to itself, and which it is ever by thisi regress 
seeking to brihg to unity with itself. What this, however, 
would sgem to involve, viz.,_^that beyond the analytic and 
the synthetic judgments, as the condition of their possi- 
bility, or beyond the opposition of the subjective unity of 
thought and the objastive unity of knowledge th^re lies-^a. 
unit^^^^hich embraces both, is hidden from Kant. Kant, 
therA*e, is unable to find in the idea of self-consciou§ness 
more thap the suggestion of an ideal .of knowledge, which 
cajiiW be realised in experience as a knowledge of 
t»mpiri\lt)bjects. If, however, we considef the judgment 
of self-consciousness ^as what it really is, as jtself 
involving a synthesis which is also an analysis, in fact 
transcending the distinction of analysis and synthesis 
whiph Kant draws, we shall have, no difficult/^ regarding* 
the necessary distinction of the judgment of se'ff-conscious- 
ness from the judgment of consciousness (Lc., the judgment 
which expresses the knowledge of the object) as nof 
excluding their unity, but rather presiipposing ite?^ And 
if this be the case, ih^ ideal of knowledge suggested by 
self-consciousness will not be irrecctiteilable with the 
experience with which it is contrasted, but will rather be d 
necessary corrcct'^^^'l^^^ -completion of sucfi experience. • 

This may be ^'elation wUfi Vh^Vl* has Keen ^'^^annoi 

Mready said of the principles oF«nod51ity, aip especially 
of i\w iipposition of real possibilTtt to reality. That 
opposition, as I pointed out, could not be taken in the sense necessary, 

^ f ns an endless 

that perception is something which must be added to combination 

1 1*^1 I * ^ 1 < * 1 • 1 • t . externally 

thought in order to determine as tqa] that which is alreftoy ‘i^termmed 

, ^ ^ "'^enomen.a; 

known as really possible. On the J^ntrany, the reference* * 
of a perceptitii^to an object, which alone brings it ^jncfer 
the category of reality, involves its connpwc-w with other 
objects according to the analogies *of experiencV * The 
•defect o^this determination, however, is that iUe^^ever 
be complete, iyKl heniK>all the reality w'c can reach tliSy be^,„t^%,tgo 
said to be only hypothetically necessary, i.i\, determined 
as real only in relation to something else which is ftot yet 

Sll JMpfl'-'.Mi npC? * differentiation 

r. ' “ * i begins and to 


the meaning gf this is that| in jerms of a conscious- 
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ness which guided only by the r^ective categories, ,^ere 
is no final determination of anything. Every thihig so 
determined appears as a link in a chain oi netwo;W. of 
conditioned conditions extending ad infinitum in time and 
space, as an endless series wj^ich nowhere finds a point of 
attachment to which it is made fast. But,- then, the ego 
for which this chain exists and for which each perception. is 
• referred 1^0 another as a link in the gjiain, cannot itself be 
taken as such a link, nor can it be conceived as ex^rnal 
to all the links as they are to each other. If this is St, the 
hypothetical necessity which we predicate of th^ lipks of the 
chainj/i relation to each other, cannot be the last wnjc^to 
be said even cf^aout these links. The relation t8 tne self^ 
which is. implied in the consciousness of the. world under 
such copditions, must be taken in to complete the concep- 
tion pf the world. This, howevjr, implies that the chain 
•exists only ix^'elation to t^e self, which returns into itself — 
i.e., is conscious of itselj — only as it combines all pheno- 
mena presented to it tn one world ; or, in other words, that 
the chain itself is to be taken as a ff.ctor in the process 
uherfli^ self-consoiousness is realised. If we look at the 
chain by itself, \\% find that we are driven continually to 
seek a further lii^ls, while yet no last link can be found. 
But when we look at it in reference to the subject, we 
..see th<?it this (indless progress i^he objethe result of the 
icnperfectiOf . yf lhstractnes« principle, the applica-. 

tion of whity lepds *10 it ‘ '^fhe endless progress really is ^ 
factor in a life which is founded in it.self and never rosioves 
from itself. In this point of view Kant’s error is, that he 
stops. short with the co.nception of self-consciousness as 
setting up an iSeal foj;- experience which it cannot realise, 
•■Jind does not go on/to see that just in so far as self- 
CQpsgiousness is at^ined the ideal is rety’«ed ; for that 
which, t|Uk(W ’ tseF, is a mere ex|;^rnal combination of 
coexist^^U ?t#«^*successive phenomena which no-where and 
nd-wl^#»4imits. itself, l.ar become a unity of correlative, 
elemfrits in ^\hole which is lin»i‘,^by itself. No doubt 
'there are new difficulties involved in the fac that this 


self-cohsciousn«ss, as it appears in us, is only iri, processf of 


development 
of the relativ 


; but these difficulties Jo not a¥fect^|j^ 
ity of ^e c^lnin of phenomena as s^ucii 
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IX 

seli;imich brings their diversity together coftsd/5i^- 

ness^itiS 

FrcJjp point of view we have nyjji/reach<^ can Th* co^ectii 
review fh? movement of Kant*§j*i*¥f^ght irr relation to viewof^objc 
experience, hr rather we ee what that movement mtSyatiai 
involves in) a way impossi to Kant himselL The 
sirhplest atthude of thought toward objeds — that in* 'Which 
there is least of reflexion upon the conditions lytder wiiich 
they are known to us — is that in which they are determined 
^jfs obje^ in space passing through changes in tirye, and 
in whi’dh they are supposed tfj^e jg^iven in perception as 
/such qljietfts, so that fof us if left only the task o^^alysis. 

. 0^rthis\iew the mental pcocess seems tcibe confin^ to^ 

■formal activity* of thouept, by which the quantify and 
quality of objects is exactly ascertained. But, gs yet, we 
do not reflect on^them ^xcept as objects given each in a 
single perception. A Jecond j*eflexion, h®wev^, teacTif*? 
u^ that without th^ Ie#rmination of objects ^s permanent, 
and of their changes /s determinedly law, there would be 
no objects foi^us; or, in other words, there would be fioi 
things or events identified as the samf on their r^nirrence 
in perception, and thf world would not be for us^ne.wwld 
in one space and time. • ^ # 

When, how^ever, such principles are seen to be necessafy jje correction 

r 1 11 — . ^ , Wfeeviewof 

lor kno\vledge,- cannot but arise, wii#ther w® phenomena 

are entitled to appfy themN^^erceptior * ^ • • • ■ 


tion which anala 

expeiTOcc by 


ies of 

i h shown that 

^ rSkt^irrxriZc; 


-can be satisfactorily answere^*^fS^ly <fnen it |S sh 
91}^ pe^eption really involves th?l^ ‘principles, and that^S’i«ei. 
they spring from the same activi of the self by which as rdau#to 
ybjects were quantitatively and alitatively detejfiined, 
an activity which is not merely „ al in^he one cdsevnj^ 
more than in the other. o^gain brings to lig^t'tll 

new characterise of things which gS^ stilt further^qq^li- 


fication to therri^viz., their essent^l 
And, it in taking ttie first step w-eVve? 


the self., 
eco{ nise ’ 

that all 4)bjects in space and ti ;t fee n^es^^ !ed 

^^sfth otftr accordiflgi^ii^Ke Analogies of Expert le, we» . 
are no^f^ce^o go further and to recogrii^that^iilllkkarfti^ 
SI th«world of objects so related, cannot be adetjuat^y 
i)d i^iless w i regard it as e^entially related 'to a 
tjns self, and a necegi^rv i^lement in its self- 







